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DeatH or Sir Jamus Cairn, P.C., K.C.B., F.R-S., Aa pe 
Past President of the Soctety. 


In opening the proceedings at the ordinary meeting on the 16th 


February, the President said :— 


I regret that it is my painful duty to make known to you the 
death of one of our most distinguished members, the late Sir 
James Caird, another victim of the mysterious pestilence which 
has removed so many of our leading men. He joined the Society 
some thirty-five years since, occupied the chair from 1880-82, and 
furnished some valuable communications to our transactions on 
the important branch of economics of which he was probably the 
greatest exponent of our time, and to which his life was devoted. 
He possessed in an exceptional degree the merit of being a worker 
as well as a thinker, hence his views commanded very general assent, 


' and were of more than ephemeral interest in their application. 


This is not the proper occasion to enlarge upon his merits as a 


statist, which will be duly dealt with in our transactions hereafter. 
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The RECENT DEPRESSION 72 AGRICULTURE as shown in the AccOUNTS 
of an Oxrorp CoLLEGE, 1876-90. 


By L. L. Price, Esq., M.A. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th February, 1892. 
The President, Dr. F. J. Movat, F.R.C.S., LU.D., in the Chair. } 
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I.— Introductory Remarks. 


For some time the agricultural industry of this country has been 
depressed; and, as year by year has gone by, the prospect, instead 
of becoming brighter, has only seemed to grow more and more 
gloomy. But during the last year or two a feeling of reviving 
confidence has begun, gradually and intermittently, to spread 
among the agricultural classes, and the opinion is now widely 
cnibtendtiol that the depression has finally reached, if it has not 
already passed, its lowest point. The present time, therefore, 
would seem to be opportune for endeavouring to trace the course 
of the depression, to gauge its intensity, and to, investigate its 
results; and such an endeavour will be made in the following 
paper. ‘I'he work has already been executed on a large scale by 
competent authorities, and it is by comparison only a imodest 
enterprise which is here essayed. It is to exhibit the course and 
to measure the effects of the depression, as illustrated by the 

accounts of an Oxford college. 
There are, however, some grounds for believing that even this 
limited endeavour, however imperfectly it may be fulfilled, may 
not prove entirely useless. In some respects, at any rate, what 
has occurred within these comparatively narrow limits may be 
regarded as typical of the incidents of a larger area. The estates 
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of a college are often dispersed in various parts of the country, as 
they are generally the gifts of many benefactors at different times ; 
and, although this is perhaps to a less degree the case with the 
college with which this paper is concerned, and its chief estates 
are, with one important exception, situated at no great distance 
from Oxford itself, it is nevertheless an owner of property in eleven? 
counties. A college, therefore, can hardly have been fortunate 
enough to escape by the lucky accident of the peculiar situation 
of its property the effects of agricultural depression; and yet it 
may well have suffered more seriously in some districts and some 
classes of its property than in others, and its estates may be 
regarded as tolerably representative of the general results of the 
changing conditions of agriculture in the country as a whole. The 
particular college with which we are now to deal may be con- 
sidered as typical on another ground also; for, in respect of the 
revenue derived from its corporate property, and of the acreage of 
its estates, it may be said to occupy a position intermediate between 
the richest and the poorest colleges in the University of Oxford. 
Perhaps, however, the chief reason for hoping that the in- 
formation contained in this paper may not be destitute of value 
is that the accounts on which it is based have been, with minor 
exceptions, kept according to an uniform system, and the estates 
to which they relate have undergone few changes during the period 
which-it is proposed to bring under review. ‘The accounts of the 
Oxford colleges have, like those of the colleges at Cambridge, been 
published year by year for some little time, and they contain im- 
portant and interesting material for the statistical student. But 
they necessarily relate to totals rather than to the items of which 
those totals are composed, and there is reason for believing that 
the different colleges follow different methods of classification and 
arrangement in arriving at the totals presented under the various 
headings of the published accounts. Although, therefore, the 
comparison between the accounts of the same college in different 
years may be made with some confidence, the comparison of the 
accounts of one college with those of another, and the addition of 
the totals of the various items, as they appear under the same head 
in the accounts of different colleges, so as to form a grand total, 
may be vitiated by a difference in the methods of arriving at those ~ 
totals which have been adopted by different colleges. Examples 
might be furnished in illustration, but I will now content myself 
with entering a caution against any indiscriminate use of the 
figures given in these published accounts. The accounts, on the ~ 
other hand, of a single college, which will be taken as the basis of 


1 In one of these counties it is only an owner of tithe, and in another it 
derives a nominal rent from the small piece of land in its possession. 
> } 
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the present paper, are free from such a defect. They have been 
kept in accordance with an uniform system, and they relate to 
estates which, with few exceptions, have remained unaltered during 
the period under review. They afford the means of discovering 
the way in which the totals given in the published accounts are 
made up; and, while they furnish information which has not 
hitherto been generally published, it may, I hope, without any 
breach of confidence, be submitted to the Royal Statistical Society 
in the particular shape in which it will be presented in this paper. 


II.—The Period of Time selected for Investigation. 


The period of time, which it will be convenient to bring under 
review, will embrace the fifteen years extending from 1876 to 1890. 
This period will, I think, adequately comprise the duration of the 
agricultural depression. It will include the effects, at any rate, of 
its commencement, and it may fairly be hoped that its termination 
will not be found to have been excluded. The well-known agri- 
cultural writer, Mr. W. E. Bear, writing in 1888 on ‘The British 
“‘ Farmer and his Competitors,” stated that the country had then 
“ been suffering from agricultural depression in its acute stage for 
“‘fully nine years.” ‘‘For some time before 1879,” he added, 
“‘ there were complaints of the unremunerativeness of farming; 
“ but in that year veritable disaster was experienced, and although 
“the failure of crops has never been quite as complete since, lean 
‘““ harvests have been more common than fat ones, and prices have 
“been generally falling.” The statistics employed by him in the 
course vf his little book commenced in many cases with the year 
1877; and, by selecting 1876 as our terminus & quo, we may reason- 
ably be confident, in the case of the estates with which we are 
dealing, that we have gone back sufliciently far to discover the state 
of affairs prior to the changes caused by the depression. If any- 
thing, until 1878 the rental of the college had tended slightly in 
an upward direction as compared with 1874, which may perhaps 
be regarded as the true beginning of the series of bad seasons and. 


' of losses in farming, and the arrears had decreased in amount; 


and, by commencing with the year 1876, we avoid the disturbing 
effects of some changes in the acreage and the conditions of tenure 
of some of the land which we shall have to consider. 

For similar reasons the year 1890 may be taken as the terminus 
ad quem. It is the last year for which the college accounts are as 
yet completed; and it is generally agreed in agricultural circles 
that farmers were then beginning to entertain, and not without 
reason, more decidedly cheerful views of their future prospects. 
The “Statist” newspaper, indeed, as far back as 1887, in its 
_review of the year 1886, noticed a ‘‘recovery”’ in the price of 
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wheat, and remarked that this recovery showed that “at last, 
“‘ after many years of depression, the usual circumstances which 
“bring about improvement in such cases are beginning to be 
“ present.” But the review of the following year was unfavour- 
able in tone. The average price of wheat had failen to nearly 
28s. a quarter, and a lower quotation than any recorded in the 
present century before this year had been reached; and the agri- 
cultural industry was, the newspaper stated, “still in a very 
“deplorable state.’ By 1889, however, signs of improvement 
were more decidedly manifest, and the improvement has since 
continued. The “ Economist,” reviewing the trading and com-— 
mercial history of 1889, declared that there was sufficient evidence 
to “indicate that our farmers, as a whole, fared better in 1889 
‘than they had done for many years before.”” And of 1890 the 
same newspaper remarked that “one satisfactory feature of the 
‘“‘ vear’s business” was that “our farmers fared better than they 
“had done for many years.” “It is significant,” it added, “of 
“an improved state of things that the demand for farms was 
“ better last year than it had been for a long time before.” The 
accounts, which we are about to examine, tend to confirm this 
encouraging view, and show that it is not too sanguine a sup- 
position to believe that the agricultural industry of the country 
has certainly reached, if it has not passed, the lowest point of 
depression; that landlords and farmers have adjusted themselves 
to the altered conditions; and that, if a decided recovery from the 
fall of prices is an unreasonable expectation, a further fall is now, 
at any rate, improbable. Let us then proceed to consider the 
course of the depression as shown in the accounts between 1876 
and 1890 of the college of which I have had the honour for the 
last few years to be treasurer. And first the situation, extent, 
,and character of tenure of the various estates should be briefly 
indicated. : 

| ITI.—Description of the College Hstates. 

The total acreage of the landed estates belonging to Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 1st January, 1872, was thus stated in the 
report of the Universities Commission (1874):— | 

A. Corporate property :— Aci) BYP, 





(1.) Lands let on beneficial lease........... = Gago me 
(2.) ¥p at rack rente Wicsbisenets are = 6,049 3 38? 
(3°) Copyholds for lives’). Minilenne aa) (BArRRe og 
B. Trust property :— 
Lands let at rack rent s..scscsesesseeeecens 1 8 eae 
Dotal acreage Mi-<..e\tueeacgeeeseatee = 6,185 2°32" 


? By an error of arithmetic reckoned by the Commissioners as 5,050a. 21. 33 p- 


1892.] shown in the Accounts of an Oxford College, 1876-90. ¢ 


This return was defective in consequence of some clerical 
errors and some omissions, and the quantities differed in the case 
of several of the separate estates from those which were sub- 
sequently ascertained by more accurate surveys. ‘The retura, as 
amended in 1881 by the insertion of the omissions and the sub- 
- stitution of the corrected quantities, showed the acreage of the 
estates at the time of the Commission to be as follows :— 








FPO 2 ie 

A. (1.) Lands let on beneficial lease ................ O86 WLP 13 
(2.) % BAP OMC PONG)” precessdscentesede vases aS A a ae oe 
oe my Gls TOF (Ves ect aeteeeeilsnes a ay otc 2 
arg silei Ai TACK VOTE 6....)sccncesoccveneenetnecenen et LEB Peg 
Total acreage hehe GRE RARE = 6,292 1 16: 





In 1874 the college sold part of one of its estates, and in the 
early months of 1876 it disposed entirely of another, while it added 
in the former year to a third by the purchase of some 100 acres. | 
At the beginning, therefore, of the period under review in this paper 
the total acreage would stand nearly as follows :— 








Biase ey RA Bore. 
JOYS OD 1 8 oy CARO ee = 6,292 1 16 2206528 
Deduct sold* since 1872. ............ = 324A) 3 103 2 15 
5,968 1 13 324 - 3 
Add bought since 1872.0... =) eo. '3. 28 | 
Total acreage in 1876 ........ = 6,068 1 1 





Between 1876 and 1890 some further changes occurred. The 
college sold portions of two estates, and it added by purchase to 
three. It also acquired for its full corporate use an additional 
small estate; and, if these changes alone are taken into account, 
the total acreage in 1890 would stand as under :— 














Ae ives Ee A. Kites EA LE P. 
Oieese ter agn) egeresre in LB76-7 7 Loic. ssscheeees #'G,0608) Fn 46s oe 
5. igng6 Deduct sold! (A) since 1876-77... = (20 2 gan aes fo 
Betas —— | -13 
i) aes Se We IER Ui a i 
Pee ee ra bought (3) since 1876-77... =. .64. 2°12 jf 
BOs ao 3 : ‘ |, G4r v3 12 
Total acreage in 1890  ........ Se GU 2, FPO Toh. 








But in the interval between 1876 and 1890 additional exactitude 
in the measurement of the quantities contained in the various 
estates was secured, in a large degree in consequence of the 
publication of the sheets of the Ordnance Survey, and the total 
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acreage of the college estates in 1890 seems to be really 
This total is shown in the following table 


6,142a. Ir. 5p. 


(Table I), where the distribution of the acreage among the various 
estates is exhibited, together with the counties in which they are 
respectively situated, their corrected acreage in 1872 (at the time 
of the Universities Commission), their acreage in 1876-77, in 1881 
(a date when many of the fresh surveys of the estates made about 
this time had been completed), and lastly in 1890. The table is 
followed by another (Table Il) showing the rental of the college 
lands for successive years, according to estates, from 1876-77 to 1890. 
The different estates are in each case indicated by numbers :— 
























































TABLE I. 
ner | come | AER) Serer | “aan | som ae 
F A. BoB) Age ans eee, 4. Se ek 
Al | Yorkshire..| 143 33) 14 3 33) 143 33 14.3594 
Bid WOROE ccdincss! 13.3°25), 133 5oo loo 18 135" 
3 ae eee an 181 2 25] 181 2 25] 181 2 25| 188 3 32* 
4 {Lincolnshire 9- 5 g- 5 9- 5 $ 2 35% 
Bt Oxon 2 eee 1,555 3 4/1,335 1 16|1,3835 1 16] 1,346 « 9*| 220a. Ir. 28p. sold in 1874 
6 gl Bee Fr aes — — 4 2 14 | Came into hand in 1883 _ 
Partita 103 2 15 es he a Sold in 1876 
7 | Berks ........|2,6830 2 24/2,630 2 242,630 2 24/ 2,641 3 10 | 11a. 22p. bought in 1887 
8 | Northants... — — — — Quantity not known, butsmall 
D>) Wilts: ........ 12 - i on | 1 2 — | Garden let to rector 
ao pe necks \...4;.; 242 '8d., 24 20 8): eZee 24.2 8 | Woodland 
ite) OxOn © .:...:.: 702 — 82| 802 - 20] 8502 4| 867 1 32% 20: EE a 
48a.1r.24p. na, 
12 Ba tubs ies: 181 2 5} t82.2 s)-d81ly29%o Perec ee 
13 ye 118 1.13) 118 1 23) 418 Brio ee 
14 | Somerset ....) 589 - 1] 589 — 1| 575 —- 2) 568 2 17*| 18a. 8r. 39p. sold in 1878 
ba. 3r.36p. ,, 78 
15 . ae IB Ss ere 11 22 — 3 14 |4 an 28p. ey 84. 
; 20p. Bt 87 
Total ....|6,184 -— 85,909 3 33 |5,9388 1 22] 5,983 3. 19 
B16 | Kent............ 158 1 8| 158 1 8| 1581 8] 158 1 26 | Trust property 
Total ....|6,292 1 166,068 1 16,096 2 30|6,142 1 5 














————— 


* Quantity ascertained by more accurate survey. 
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Tase IT. 





SET 


1882. 

















































































































1876-77. 1881. 
Year to 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. Second ITalf Year to 
Lady Day. Year. Michaelmas. 
Td, Sew 98 od noe eae aie BS) Kae pS Oe A Sonsini Boa Wineate Lo eae de 
1 BIE 58 onan BO yeh goo ob BO. sb = 50 = 
2 60 1 = 60 I - 60 1 - 60 I - 69 1 - 30 - 6 60 1 = 
3 220 - = 220 - = 223 15, = 213 15 — 200 - - I0o0 - = 200 - = 
4d ad — oS pd a = aa 
5 Ere. 19) 6 1,763 16 8 | 1,770 15 2 |1,62015 2 |1,60415 2 183 - 2 1,501 15 2 
6¢e = = os —s ee ae —s 
TA 3,160 1 6 g.16r — — | 3,159 7 — |2,755 18 = |2,552 15 - 1,102 10 — 2,347 13 - 
7B 407 7 5 Age Wer .5 898-19 5 408 I Ii 397 8 IL 199, 33 38417 5 
7c 750 - —- "50 - - 750 - - 675) 2° 600, - = 3co - = 500 - — 
8 Te Oa 3 12 *6 213 6 PAGE AS 213 6 2,135) 6 213 6 
9g 12 -.- ae = 12 0- - 12 - - 12 - - — 12 - - 
10h 2 10 2-- 210 - 210 —- 210 - — 210 - 
11 1,639 2 10 Dreenont lio S&S. 4 | 7,651 tr 4:11,617 10 10 o6he2 TOA | Log ee LO 
12 $03 8 - 303 8 = 303 8 - 303 8 - 3803 8 - ISI 14 —- 303 8 - 
131 270 - = 270 - - 270 -— = 270 - — 270 - - 135 - - 2970 - = 
14 1,520 13 6 1,554 16 -— | 1,591 1 — |1,562 11 — |1,54013 6 149,6 9 1,513 18 6 
15 LOZ US'S Tig) #73 93 2 4 03. 25 4 94 2 4 45 18 6 95) 12 4 
Tita? oscckten, 1279) a SG | 10,466 6 8. | 10,462 15 9 |9,68t 7*3 19380718 3 | 4,386 9 6 8,800 - 9 
16 193 - - 193 - — 1938 = - 193 - = 17 - - 82 10 — 165 - - 
GES ative dass 10,472 5 6 | 10,659 6 8 |10,65515 9 | 9,874 7 2 19,486 18 3 |} 4,468 19 6 8,965 -— 9 
1883. | 1684. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Pigea 24s, d.|" £ 3. d Bog. INERT ek £5 da.) £38. d £3. d 
1 100 - -¢; 50 - - 50 - - 42 9 - 62 - = Z- = 62 -— - 63 - - 
g 60 1 - 60 I - 60 1 - 60 I - 60 J - 60 Ir - 60 1 - 60 I - 
3 200 —- —-| 200 —- -| 200 - -| 19210 -| 180 - -| 180 —- -/| 180. - -| 18 = + 
a a, = Se — as aes ae ee 
5 Gite Wee Seet.d25. 12 811,293. 2 8 | 7,295 12. 811,232.19 8) 1,115 19 81,083 19 8 | 1,033 19 § 
6e 1G > Gals A: le al Uae 133°- - 13 - - 13 - - 13 - - 
7A 2,046 7 6 )|2,307 7 6/2207 3 -- |2,115 9\-|1,889.3 4 | 1,885 14° -|1,82119 411,830 9 4 
7B 883 5 5 Soom OMe I S50 8. 5 352 Id-rr}| 3853 16 5 255 Pir sole vcr on |e S50) 129i is 
ae... W | i5j1Om = Se etO = | 510 = =] 2510 = - | 510 = = 
Te 208 eee = Lode Tease SS) lad 1a ey Ob 1s. Bl 20 ag oe 
8 2 18 .6 212, 6 2 13° 6 2°ES) 16 213 6 Ze O TIES Wie: 7135-6 
98 =F) I12-- - 12 - - Iz - - 12 - - IZ - - 122 - - 1Z- - 
108 210 .= BOY = 210 -|} 210 - On = 210 — A) 2 TO 
11 1554 210/1,521 3 10/1479 8 10 1,456 8 10/)1,424 13 10 | 1,299 19 1 /1,251 11 10 | 1,251 1 IO 
12 303 8 - 303 8 -| 240 - -| 245 - -| 245 - -—} 245 - -|] 245 ~ -/| 245 - - 
13% 270 - - eee = 1270 - -| 240 =~ =| 270 = = 175 10 —| 17510 -]| 175 10 - 
14 1,490 13 6 | 1,534 14 2/1618 3 6/1,470 15 6/1,646 8 -—| 1,647 18 -—|1,647 18 -—/1,648 18 - 
15 Sea | fae ie 4-126 1s 4 OL700 Sl A118 =. 97 93,19 2, 9 92.12) 8 97 3 - 
Total .eseu--./8,851 1 1) 8,412 + §|8,444 4 3/8458 7 5/8047 16 —| 7,686 6 317,536 1710] 7,499 12 2 
16 165 - = 165 - -| 165 - —- 160 -— ~—| 160 - - eter ve 130 - -]| 130 -. - 
Total cay aoe 1 1 /8,877 - 5/8609 4 318,638 7 5/8207 16 —|4,831 6 7,666 17.10 | 7,629 12 2 























laa 


a Jn 1886 the year of account was clianged from Michaelmas to Midsummer. 

b Year reckoned to Michaelmas. ¢ ‘lwo years’ rent. 

a Let with tithe for 1s. a year to vicar. e Let to the provost at a quit rent of 6/. until 1883.. 
f Additional land purchased. s Year to Lady Day. 

h Right of shooting let for this rent, which runs to Lady Day. i Let on lease until 1888. 





IV .—General Result of the Depression. 


The first of these tables shows, as will be seen, an increase in 
the acreage of the college estates from 6,068a. 1r. 1p. in 1876-77 
to 6,142a. Ir. 5p. in 1890, while the second table exhibits a dimi- 
nution in rental from 10,472/. 5s. 6d. to 7,629/. 12s. 2d. during the 
same period. The broad result, therefore, of the agricultural de- 
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pression has been a fall of 27 per cent. in the rental, with an 
increase in the acreage. But the full effects of the depression can 
only be accurately gauged by a more detailed examination of the 
separate estates; and, before this detailed examination is made, it 
will be instructive to compare the division of the acreage according 
to the nature of the tenure at the two periods :— 


TABLE III. 





1876-77. 1890. 
. AY Coe Ph ae R Hie 
hands let at rack vent a...5..-11at -ayenetings 5,402 —- 32 5,500. = 26 

: on beneficial tease sbgoae ated eteaahry Shah 506 - 29 ALS, 4 Wee. 

x. in augmentation of benefices.... 46 312 31 — 30 
Gopylolds. vv. g.tisas,iencieea dita gee eee ees 15 5 38 145° BSR 
Woodland icc 0ihecceceseqsstende emt cet eee ere 57 - 1 104 tee 
Cottages and allotments 2... iis. .scddeevens cane 39 2 .9 72) seaine 

Total acreage © ..:....t0.5.00- = 6,068 1 1 6,143 Wotoeas 





The same classification is applied to the different estates in the 
following tables :— 


TABLE LV.~—1876-77: 






















































































Lands Let Lands Let Let Cottages 
Number. at on Beneficial | to Augment | Copyholds. | Woodlands. and Total. 
Rack Rent. Leases. | JBenefices. Allotments. 
cA weil EE As tn ek, | ALR. P. 4) A. ORs P.9) GAL ORS Peete A. R. P. 
1 er on 14 3 33 ee oo or 14 3 33 
2 13.3 25 aes = an “Ts =e 13 3 25 
3 135) 2-25 —_ | — — a — 912-25 
4 <a tS Sige renS ar a es 9- 5 
DAL N200-1 08 — — “115 — 13] 20 2°39 19e)— Soimisaeri io 
Oral Bea "ty BB 728i B74 — — | 33 1. 224026 = 4s aa70 S24 
9 1.2°= —_— — co — os 12 
10 —— 242. 8 | —- a= — — ey 1 aeiies os 
11 789 3 8 — | ~- — 217 — LIS 35 (e"sor = Se 
12 181 2% — — — — — Poi 72 5 
13 Gr mey a | — — — — TUS ors 
14, 469 1 23 93 3 24 | 22.3 14 — 23 —-|.—-=20| 589 —- 14 
15 R283 6 a — —-3 8 — - 2 14 wet) 
Total...) 5,243 3 24 ) 506 — 29 | 46 3 12.16 1 88] 56.3 BaP) BO) 2eeOiigca 4533 
16 UES OOH) — | — — a — 168.4 8 
Total...| 5,402 — 32 | 506 — 29 | 46 3:12 |16 1°38| 56 3 21 189 2 29) 6,068 2 1 





1892.] shown in the Accounts of an Oxford College, 1876-90. 
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TABLE V.—1890. 
-| Lands Let Lands Let Let Cottages 
Number. at on Beneficial | to Augment | Copyholds.| Woodlands. and Total. 
Rack Rent. Leases, Benefices. Allotments. 
eee ener Ah. Po 1A. R. P| AR. P. | AL BP, te ap 
1 14 3 33 7 = op rye or 14 3 33 
2 15 1 35 2a ia eee “a ae 15 I 35 
3 188 13 32 = == — os TOS. 332 
4 — — Broa 39 —— — —s Se ears 
ada Se coe a? ae 1) — 13.3 11) 25 — 14| 43 25) 1,3461 9 
6 4 2-14 aR om = oH oe) 4 2% 4 
Rebs fOg 2 Lee San 2 OF — —* | 33 2 12185 3 26/2,641 3 10 
9 12- — oa = ae Ss Peoee, in 
10 — — rae 42a S = 2402 8 
11 834 2 12 — — —-217 ass S20 Goo. S807). 3% 
12 Lag 233 — — -- — — LS@x, 2 (33 
13 116) 1 2 — — —_— Sas — Bion he 2 
14 Agee ees tel evoUea LO}. 2251 33 — 21-14 — 568 2 17 
15 — — — -1l - — - 214 —3 14 
Total ..| 5,341 3 —| 4181 7) 31 — 30 |14 2 28/104 1 6/73 2 28] 5,983 3 19 
16 158 1 26 =. — — — sn Leo La Zo 
Total..| 5,500 — 26 | 418'1 7 | 31 — 30 |142 28|104 1 6/78 2 28|6,142 1 5 











* Quantity not known, but probably very small. 


From these tables it is evident. that the amount of land let at 
rack rent has increased, and that let under beneficial leases and 
in augmentation of benefices has diminished; and such a change 
would, in the natural sequence of events, have been followed by an 
increase in the rental; for the annual reserved rent, as it is called, 
under the system of beneficial leases represents a lower sum than 
the rack rent, and a fine is paid on the renewal of the lease 
expressly as a premium for the enjoyment of the tenure at a 
rental which is comparatively low, and land let with the avowed 
intention of augmenting the value of a living is not likely to be 
let at a rack rent. Both these points are, in fact, illustrated by 
Table II. The estate numbered 1 in that table forms the 
rectorial glebe of the parish in which it is situated. It consists of 
some cottages and some farm buildings, and until 1886 was let by 
the college as rectors to the vicar of the parish at a rental of 50/. per 
annum. On his decease, and the presentation of a new vicar, the 
college took this glebe into its own hands, and the present rental 
is 627. The estate, again, numbered 14 is situated near Bath, 
and consists partly of one large farm, partly of two small farms 
and a number of market gardens and cottages, and partly of 
residential houses. The rental of the estate increased by more 
than 1ocl. between 1876 and 1890, although the acreage was 
diminished by a sale in 1878; but the explanation is to a great 
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extent to be found in the fact that some of the property, which 
was formerly let under beneficial lease, is now let at rack rent. 


V.—The Beneficial Leasehold System. 


In this connection a curious example of the manner in which a 
prophecy may seem to be proved false by the subsequent course of 
events, but may have been in reality justified, may be discovered 
by referring to the anticipations formed at the time of the 
Universities Commission of 1872. <A return of the property of the 
college was made on Ist January, 1872, and the annual income 
accruing from the college estates was thus stated :— 














A. Corporate property— Ly Bes ahaa 
From lands let on beneficial leases _........ = 1,164 10 6 
Ke ab yack, YOUbmene sees -cacks = 8,255 14 9 
From copyholds for ives.a:cvnseessesesr torte = 5s 
95426 — 3 
B. Trust property— . 
From lands let at rack rent  ...csecccscecsseees ot Re Bees 
AD OL) <x ehctbentenss tesepieneenene == 19,004 | iBMas 





This total did not include a sum of 50/. derived from the 
property numbered 1 in the tables previously given, or a sum of 
12/. arising from the property numbered 9; and the addition of 
these two sums would increase the total to 9,666/. 8s. 3d. It was 
stated also in the return that deductions had been made for “ fixed 
‘‘ charges paid by the college,” though not for “ repairs, insurance, 
‘ collection, or income tax.” An estimate was then attempted of 
the ‘‘ prospective increase of income,” and such an increase was 
considered to be probable in the case of the estates let on beneficial 
leases, and, to a small extent, also with regard to the copyholds for 
lives. ‘“‘ Assuming,” the return stated, ‘‘ that none of the beneficial 
“‘ leases are renewed, the estimated increase of income derivable 


‘‘ from the falling in of these leases, and the increase of the reserved 
parents will, bes— : 


£ Sy a: 

On or before the 81st December, 1875, about........ccccseseceseees 35 12°°= 

During the five years ending 31st December, 1880, about.... 474 15 - 
2 °85,° 3}; ae ao eee 

» "90, 39 yreees SUE 2 

” "95, 33 Aare ee 694 Pes 


“¢ These several sums are cumulative.’® 


’ The return also stated that the 5,019 acres of corporate property, which were 
let on rack rent, were let at an average rent of 1/. 12s. rod. an acre. The fixed 
charges, for which deduction was files included land tax, tithe, and quit rents. 


1892.] shown in the Accounts of an Oxford College, 1876-90. es: 


The Commissioners themselves in their report described the 
character of the tenure under beneficial leases in the following 
terms: “‘ Its distinctive feature,” they stated, ‘‘is this, that only a 
“‘ small part, in most cases only a nominal part, of the annual value 
“ of the property leased is represented in the form of yearly rent, the 
“remainder being paid for by the lessee in the way of fine, forfeit, 
“ or premium, and that at fixed periods in anticipation of the term 
“in respect of which this peculiar payment is made. As the 
“ colleges,” they proceeded, were ‘‘ restrained” by statute or Act of 
Parliament from granting leases for more than a limited period, 
it was the practice to extend the term to its full duration at 
periodical intervals in consideration of a fine. This system the 
Commissioners described as ‘evidently detrimental to the pecu- 
“< niary interest of the colleges,” and declared that its result was that 
the ‘‘yearly income of the college” was ‘uncertain and_pre- 
‘carious; and that at all times a large part of the fee-simple 
‘value of the estate under beneficial lease’ was “ the property of 
“‘ the lessee and must virtually be bought back before the college” 
could “enjoy the full annual value.” At the time when they 
reported, the “quantity of land let on beneficial leases” was 
“large;” but ‘‘much progress,” they stated, had “been made 
“during recent years towards a better method of leasing, either 
‘‘ by increasing the yearly reserved rent, or by running out the 
“leases, and letting the property at rack rent.” As the result of 
that process they estimated that the prospective increase in the 
income of the university and colleges of Oxford (exclusive of one 
college for which the necessary materials for calculation were not 
furnished) would be :— 


i Sed. 
For the five years ending 1875 we TESS. 13h. 
hy 015) vey rad CEA: 2iG21s 2/63 

. MD Se Sci ote fac BOGOS Ji. 2 

rr PO ae Bebe ieiss FECOs 2s. f 


But the fulfilment of this larger prophecy may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the manner in which the anticipations made with 
reference to a single college have since been realised. By 1890, 
according to the calculations given above, the income derived from 
the landed estates of this college should, on the assumption that 
the beneficial leases were not renewed, have increased by 8171. 2s., 
and by 1895 by 1,511/. 2s.; and in the year in which the cal- 
culation was made (1872) the net annual rack rent value of the 
lands let on beneficial leases was estimated at about 2,513/.,as com- 
pared with an actual revenue of 1,164/. 10s. 6d., or a difference of 
1,348/. odd. Since 1872 the acreage of the lands let on beneficial 
leases has diminished from 956a. rr. 13p. to 418a, Ir. 7p., although 
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in the case of one estate (numbered 7B in Table II) the lease is 
still renewed, and, in the case of other holdings comprised in the 
estate numbered 14, some of the leases were renewed in 1878, and 
are now running out. But the fall in the rental of the lands let 
on rack rent occasioned by the agricultural depression has been so 
great as to neutralise the effects of the termination of the beneficial 
leases; and the rental of the college, which was estimated at 
9,604. 8s. 3d. (or, more accurately, 9,666/. 8s. 3d.) in 1872, after 
rising to 10,472/. 5s. 6d. in 1876-77, in spite of a decrease of 
acreage, fell to 7,629/. 12s. 2d. in 1890, or 2,000/. below the figures 
of 1872, and nearly 3,000/. below those of 1876-77, while the 
acreage exhibited’ a small increase as compared with that of 
1876-77, and no large decrease as compared with that of 1872. 
The rental derived from lands let on beneficial leases in 1890 may 
be eliminated in the following manner :— 


8 iad 

INO TBpvei heaieails cana Meet etre =i 340 2am 
PhsoF Noe bares ee =) 112419 = 
Total < caavert soonest te ='4 63° 9 9% 





And the income derived from copyholds existing in the same year 
would be— 





8) says 

oPt, of No. Bi.Atntya.ten oe are = 118 8 
*) 7 BOCES OCCT ECTS SEED a 5 in 

A sided pteape tigen = + 10 10 
Total 4:.605:. See 402 Te 





These two sums amount to 466/. 3s. 11d., leaving a sum of 
7,1630. 8s. 3d. for lands let at rack rent (including cottages and 
allotments), as against 8,255/. 14s. gd., or, more accurately, 
O,314d. 148,°9d. in, Lede. | 


VI.— Detailed History of some Individual Holdings. 


This change in the character of the tenure of some of the 
college property must be taken into account before the full 
measure of the agricultural depression can be determined; and 
perhaps that measure is more evidently shown by an investigation 
of the circumstances of the separate estates. That numbered 1 in 
the tables has been already described. No.2 is a small farm in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, the rent of which has remained un- 
altered since Lady Day, 1852, with the exception that the college 
has recently so far modified the conditions of tenure as to under- 
take to pay half, instead of, as formerly, the whole, of the rates. 
No. 4 consists of the rectorial glebe of a parish in Lincolnshire, 
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which is let to the vicar at a nominal rent of a shilling a year. 
No. 6 is a field near Oxford, let to the tenant of No.2. It was 
formerly let to the Provost of the college at a quit rent, and he 
sub-let it at a rent of 17/: until Michaelmas, 1882, when it passed 
- into the hands of the college. No. 81is a small parcel of land let 
to the vicar of a college living in Northamptonshire, and No. 9 is 
another piece let to the rector of another living, situated in Wilt- 
shire. Under No. 10 the sum paid for the right of shooting in a 
- wood is given, and No. 15 consists of a few cottages near Bath. 
Nos. 5, 7, 11, and 14 are the four estates of considerable size 
which are in the possession of the college, and to these special 
attention must be given. But Nos. 3, 12, 13, and 16 are, like 
Nos. 5, 7, and 11, purely agricultural estates, and therefore serve 
also to illustrate the nature and effects of the depression. Nos. 3, 
12, and 18 are situated at no great distance from Oxford itself, 
and No. 16 is a property in Kent, the revenues of which belong 
entirely to a trust administered by the college. 

The land comprised in No. 3 was described by the college 
agent in a report made in 1861 as ‘“‘varying a good deal in 
“quality.” “A great portion of the arable,” he stated, consists 
of a “heavy loam,” and is ‘‘ wet” and “rather expensive of culti- 
“vation, but productive of pretty good crops;” and part of it is 
“lighter and more friable, and is useful corn and stock land.” 
The grass portion of the farm is ‘naturally of good quality” in 
part, but “is liable to floods.” specially was this the case with 
some sixteen acres, which.the agent described as “very rough 
‘“‘ pasturage,’’ and not of much “value.” The present acreage 
of the hoiding amounts to 188a. 3r. 32p., as compared with 
18ta. 2r. 25p. in 1876; but this difference is chiefly due to the 
more exact measurements of the Ordnance Survey, although a 
small purchase of a cottage and land, amounting to tr. 32 p., was 
‘ made in the intervening period. At the time of the survey the 
arable portion of the farm amounted to 109 acres, and the pasture 
to 78 acres. The rent was 220/. in 1876-77, and in 1890 it had 
fallen to 180/. In 1874 it had been 1go0/., and had been raised to 
-220/. in order to afford interest at 4 per cent. on an outlay of. 7501. 
in improvements. The present tenant came into possession just 
before the disastrous year of 1879, and on his entrance the rent 
was raised from 220/. to 227/. 108.; but the higher rent was only 
paid for two half-years, and in January, 1880, it was agreed to 
make an abatement of 27/. 10s. from the rent for three years from 
Michaelmas, 1879. In this, as in many other cases, a temporary 
abatement passed into a permanent reduction, and, in spite of the 
purchase of the cottage which was mentioned above as an addition 
to the farm in 1886, the rent was again reduced to 180l. There is 
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a heavy tithe on the land commuted at 62/. 17s. 3d., and this has 
been hitherto paid by the tenant. 

The estate numbered 12 on the tables is, like the one last men- 
tioned, in part only the possession of the college, and in part its 
revenues belong to a trust which the college administers. It also 
consists of land which is partly hable to floods at times. Its 
acreage has remained unaltered since 1876-77, and the apparent 
difference in quantity is entirely due to the greater accuracy of the 
Ordnance Survey. The arable and the pasture are almost exactly 
equal, the former being 87 and the latter 88 acres. The college 
agent described the farm in 1886 as a “very useful and desirable 
‘ holding, with a comfortable house and homestead,” and land of 
‘useful quality.” Before the agricultural depression it was let at 
a rent of 303/. 8s., the acreage being 180a. 2r. 33p., and the tenant 
paying the tithe, which was commuted at 27/. 7s. Owing to the 
desirable character of the farm, no reduction was made in the rent 
until 1884, when it was lowered to 245/., the tenant still continuing 
to pay the tithe. He, like the tenant in the previous case, com- 
menced his tenancy immediately prior to 1879, and by Lady Day, 
1881, his arrears amounted. to 75/. 17s. These arrears continued 
without increase or diminution until 1884, when a remission was 
made by which they were extinguished, and the rent was lowered. 
But by 1886 arrears again made their appearance in the rent 
account, amounting to 50. at the end of that year, and the college 
then undertook to pay the tithe. The arrears, however, continued 
to increase until, by the end of 1888, they amounted to half a year’s 
rent, but for the following two years they have remained stationary. 

The third of the four individual holdings, which we are now 
considering, consists of 11ga. Ir. 25p.,:0f which 95 acres are arable 
and 20 acres pasture, but some 10 acres of the farm are absorbed 
in wood and waste. In 1858 the land was described as “‘ principally 
“a light sandy loam, and not generally productive of heavy crops; 
‘but its nearness to Oxford,” the report of the college agent went 
on to state, ‘renders it a desirable occupation and consequently 
“valuable.” The gross annual value was estimated at that time 
at 210/., but since then the college has effected considerable im- 
provements at the homestead, and has built a new house. The 
farm was let on a lease for twelve years from Michaelmas, 1876, at 
a rent of 270/., and, together with another farm which is still held 
on a lease near Bath, it formed an exception to the practice, nearly 
universal in the case of the college farms, of yearly tenancies. 
But the lease, though nominally in existence for twelve years, 
became practically inoperative before its termination, and the 
pressure of adverse times was too powerful to be resisted by any 
legal covenant. The present rent is nearly 100/. below that which 
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was fixed in 1876, and land let at 2/. 6s. an acre fifteen years ago is 
now let at less than 1/. 10s., being a reduction of some 35 per 
cent. But the reduction has in reality been effected by more 
gradual stages. Before 1879 had passed an abatement of 27/., or 
10 per cent., had been made. In 1880-81 arrears of 57/. 16s. 7d. 
had arisen, and, in spite of a remission of 27/. again in 1881, and 
yet again in 1882, had only diminished to 5o0/. at the end of the 
latter year. In 1883 25/. were remitted, and the arrears decreased 
to that extent. In 1884 5o0/. were remitted and the arrears ex- 
tinguished. In 1885 an abatement of 60/. was made; in 1886 and 
1887, of 70/.; and in 1888, six months before the expiration of the 
lease, the rent was reduced to 175/. 10s. 

The estate numbered 16 is situated in Kent. At the beginning 
‘of the period under review it yielded a rent of 193/., and the 
tenant paid the tithe; at the end it yielded a rent of 130/., and the 
college paid the tithe, and scot, amounting to 37/. 12s. at the 
commuted figures. The reduction in this case on a farm of smaller 
acreage than the last has been more than 1ool., or some 44 per 
cent. The farm is situated between five or six miles from an 
important market town and railway junction, and there is 
another station nearer to it. But it lies at some distance from the 
high road, and is approached by a private roadway, which requires 
for its maintenance considerable outlay from year to year. The 
soil was described in 1881 by the college surveyor as being 
throughout “a very strong heavy loamy clay ona pure clay subsoil,” 
and the arable portion, amounting to some 26 acres, was stated to 
be “very expensive to cultivate, and very uncertain of crops in 
““ wet seasons,” but ‘‘ capable of producing large crops of corn in dry 
“‘and favourable years.” Some dozen acres were cultivated to hops. 


VIl.—Account of Four Large Estates. 


The detailed history of these four detached holdings, which, 
like most of the college farms, are of a mixed character of cultiva- 
tion, including arable aud pasture, will furnish a representative 
type of what has occurred elsewhere ; and we may now proceed to 
amore brief and general notice of the circumstances of the four 
principal estates belonging to the college, and numbered 5, 7, 11, 
and 14 on the tables. Of these the first three are purely agricul- 
tural, and the last, as was stated before, consists partly of farms, 
partly of market gardens and cottages, and partly of residential 
houses. It will, however, in this last case, be possible to trace the 
changes in the rental of the only farm of any size; and in that 
of the first two estates the acreage has remained unaltered, with a 
very small exception, for which allowance can easily be made, and 
even the different holdings have in the latter of these two instances 
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continued practically unchanged. In the case of No. 11 the estate 
has been increased by a purchase in the period between 1876 and 
1890, and the holdings have altered. In succeeding tables the 
acreage of each holding, and the rent at the beginning and'‘end of 
the period under review will be given, and the different holdings 
will be distinguished by letters :— 
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The difference in the total acreage of this estate is very small, 
and is due to more accurate surveys, and to the fact that some 
small copyholds have come into hand; but, in spite of this small 
increase, the rental has fallen 743/. 10s., and, in the case of the 
first two holdings, the college now pays the tithe, commuted at 
1681, 8s. 5d., which was borne by the tenants at the commencement 
of the period under review. If this circumstance be taken into 
consideration, together with the fact of a remission for two or 
three years past of 12/. from the rent of the holding lettered H, 
the total fall in the rental of this estate will amount to some 
5° per cent. The estate is situated in Oxfordshire, and some of 
the land is stony and cold. 

The next estate, which is the largest possession of the college, 
is situated in the valley of the upper Thames, in Berkshire. It 
consists of three portions, distinguished in the tables at 7a, 7B, 7C. 
7B is let on a beneficial lease, and may be separately considered ; 
7C has been slightly increased by a purchase, which may be omitted 
in. order to facilitate comparison; and, in the case of 7A, a small 
addition has recently been made to the rent of one of the holdings, 
in consideration of the erection of two new cottages, and this 
addition may also be left out of account. A belt of heavy clay 
extends across the lower portion of 7A, and the college has drained a 
part of this land during the depression, and has engaged in large 
expenditure on various improvements throughout the estate. The 
holdings, although all the tenants with one exception have changed, 
have remained practically unaltered, and the comparison between 
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the rent at the beginning and end of the period can therefore be 
made with ease. The college has paid the tithe throughout :— 


Taste VII.—(WNo. 7.) 
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The fall in rental here for the farms let at rack rent has 
amounted to 1,592/. 10s. on a rental of 3,740/. 10s., or upwards of 
43 per cent. 


VIII.—A Corn Rent. 


The estate numbered 78, which forms part of the property, but 
was reserved for separate consideration, is let on a system once 
very common in the case of college property, but now rapidly 
becoming extinct. The holding is a beneficial leasehold, and the 
reserved rent consists partly of a fixed money payment, and partly 
of certain quantities of wheat and malt. The bursars of the various 

‘colleges in Oxford meet twice a year, in April and October, at a 
“Corn Rent dinner,” when the ‘Clerks of the Market’ com- 
municate to them the “best” price at which a transaction in 
wheat, barley, and malt has been effected in the Oxford market 
on a previous market day. Adam Smith, in a notable passage,* 
comparing the respective qualifications of money and other com- 
modities as measures of value, remarks that ““when a landed 
“ estate”’ ‘is sold with a reservation of a perpetual rent, if it is 
‘intended that the rent should always be of the same value, it is 
“of importance to the family in whose favour it is reserved that 
‘14 should not consist in a particular sum of money.” “The rents,” 
he proceeds to state, “‘ which have been reserved in corn have 
‘‘ preserved their value much better than those which have been 


4 « Wealth of Nations,’ Book I, chap. v. 
c2 
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‘“ reserved in money, even where the denomination of the coin has 
‘‘not been altered. By the 18th. of Elizabeth it was enacted, 
“ that a third of the rent of all college leases should be reserved 
‘in corn, to be paid either in kind or according to the current 
‘‘ prices at the nearest public market. The money arising from 
‘“‘ this corn rent, though originally but a third of the whole, is in 
‘the present times, according to Dr. Blackstone, commonly near 
“ double of what arises from the other two sources.” So wrote 
Adam Smith in 1776, and the practice described in his pages still 
prevails; and in the case of the particular holding we are now 
considering, which consists of a mansion, pleasure grounds, and 
farm, with an acreage of 387a. 2r. 37p., part of the rent is thus 
determined. A fine is paid on the renewal of the lease, amounting 
in 1872 to 735/., in 1879 to 7ool., and in 1886 to 600/. The 
reserved rent consists of a fixed money payment, and “2,048 
“gallons of good sweet and well winnowed wheat, -and 2,0co 
‘ gallons of good sweet and well aired barley malt,” “or in lieu of 
“the said corn, the just price thereof after the rate or price of the 
‘“‘ best wheat and malt that is or shall be sold in the market of 
‘“ Oxford the next market day before the sarme rent shall become 
‘due and payable without fraud or deceit.” This reserved rent 
has remained unaltered since 18/76, and the figures in Table II 
show that the changes in prices have brought about a fall from 
4071. 78. 5d. in 1876-77, and 4211. 15s. 5d. in 1877-78, to 350/. 128. 5d. 
in 1890, or a decrease of 14 per cent. compared with the rental of 
1876-77, or 17 per cent. as compared with that of 1877-78. As 
part of the reserved rent consists of a fixed sum of money, this 
‘should be deducted from the total rent in order to ascertain the 
true percentage of the fall due to the changes in the corn rent 
alone. The figures would then stand for 1876-77 at 182/. 19s., 
and for 1877-78 at 197/. 7s., and for 1890 at 126/. 4s., and the fall 
would be 30 per cent. on the corn rent of 1876-77, or 36 per cent. 
on that of 1877-78. The fall in the average tithe rent charge 
during the same period has been from riol. 14s. 11d. in 1876, 
109/. 16s. 113d. in 1877, and 1121. 7s. sid. in 1878, to 78/. 1s. 34d. in 
1890, or a fall of 32/. 13s. 74d. as compared with 1876, 311. 15s. 8d. : 
as compared with 1877, and 34/. 6s. 14d. as compared with 1878. 
The fall in the corn rent, therefore, has been greater; and the — 
best prices on special days recorded in the Oxford market do» not 
_ of course correspond with the average prices ascertained for the 
purposes of the Tithe Commutation Acts. But the comparison of 
the two sets of prices is given in the following table, together with 
the highest price of wheat officially recorded for the year (ending 
at Michaelmas), and the average price of wheat for successive 
vears, as stated in the published returns :— 
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Taste VIII—O = October ; A= April. 
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This table shows that in only five cases has the price of 
wheat, for the purposes of the corn rent, fallen below the tithe 
average, and in one case the price of barley has so fallen. In 
nearly every instance, as might be expected, the corn rent price has 
exceeded the average for tithe, and sometimes the excess has been 
large. In ten cases it has even exceeded the highest recorded 
price of wheat for the year ending at Michaelmas, although, on the 
other hand, in seventeen it has fallen below this. In four cases it 
has fallen below the average price of wheat for the year, and in 
one instance it has exactly coincided with it. 


IX.—Four Large Estates—Continued. 


And now, returning from this digression, we may tabulate the 
results of the depression as they have affected the third of the 
large estates of the college (that numbered 11):— 
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In this estate, which is situated not far from Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, some changes have taken place besides mere redistri- 
bution of the acreage between the different farms. 48a. Ir. 24p. 
were added by purchase in 1877, and the rent of the holding 
lettered C was increased by 120/. 14a. 3r. 36p., formerly part of — 
another small holding not included in this table, were added to E 
in 1882, and the rent raised in consideration to the amount of 30l. 
8a, rr. 16p. were taken from F in 1886 and added to the ground 
let by'the college in allotments, and the rent was in consequence 
reduced by 13/. In addition to these changes, account must be 
taken of the facts that the tenant of B was paying 10/. interest on 
arrears at the beginning of the period, and that the tenant of D 
has received an abatement of 20/, from his rent for the last three 
or four years, and that it is now permanently reduced to 120/, In 
order, therefore, to measure the real extent of the depression, the 
rental of 1876-77 should be increased by 120/. for the purchase in 
1877, and rol. for the interest on arrears, making thus a new total 
of 1,585/. 13s. The rent of EH, to which 30/. was added in 1882, 
has fallen from 203/. at that date to 150/. in 1890, being a fall of 
25 per cent.; and a proportionate deduction should be made from 
the 30/., leaving 22/. 10s. to be subtracted from the rental of 1890 
in order to eliminate the effects of the change in acreage. The 
rent of F has remained unaltered since the decreasé of acreage in 
1886, and therefore the full sum of 13/. may be added on this 
account to the rental of 1890, while 20/. should be deducted from 
it on account of the remission made to D. Adding 13/. and sub- 
tracting 42/. 10s., the rental of 1890 will appear as 1,054/. 5s., as 
compared with 1,585/. 13s. in 1876-77, representing a fall of 
531/. 8s., or about 331 per cent. 

Lastly, if we take the chief farm, which is in fact the eae one 
of considerable size, on the estate numbered 14, we find that in 
1876-77 the rent was 555/. for 321a. 20p. In 1878 22a. ir. 18p. 
were added to the holding, and 4a. 2r. 25p. were taken away, 
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leaving a total addition of 17a. 2r. 33p; and the total rent was 
‘put at 570/. The farm was then held on a lease for twelve years, 
commencing with 1874, It is situated on one of the hilly slopes 
near Bath, and it was not spared by the disastrous year of 1879. 
In the year 1879-80 37/. were remitted from the rent; in 1881] it was 
reduced to 500/. for a period of three years, and the reduction was 
continued until the expiration of the lease in 1886, when 21a. 12p. 
were taken out of the holding. This deduction left a total acreage 
of some 4 acres less than the farm had contained in 1877-78, and 
a new lease was concluded for another period of twelve years, at a 
rent of 380/., being some 175/. less than the rent of 1877-78, and 
representing a reduction of some 32 per cent., or, on a rough cal- 
culation for the decrease of acreage, 30 per cent. 


X.—Summury of the Results of the Depression. 

We may now bring together into one table the results, which 
we have been separately examining, with reference to the rack 
rent farming tenancies among the college property. This table 
will show the rent (omitting shillings and pence) at the beginning 
and the end of the period under review, the percentage of reduc- 
tion, and the rent per acre :— 
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In this table it will be noticed that in two cases the tenant still 
paid the tithe in 1890, and that in three the college in 1890 dis- 
charged this payment, which was borne by the tenant at the 
beginning of the period. Allowance has been made for the 
changes caused in the latter class of cases by increasing the rent 
paid at the beginning of the period by the tithe at the time, calcu- 
lated according to the official average. But, in order to obtain 
really similar conditions for all the estates comprised in the table, 
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and to ascertain the true average rent per acre for all the rack 
rent farms of any size amongst the college property, the tithe 
calculated according to the average should be added to the rental 


at both periods in those cases where the tenant bore this charge | 


in 1876-77, and continued to bear it in 1890. The result of this 
would be to make the fall from 40 to 41 per cent., and the rent 
per acre a little over 1/. in 1890, as compared with 1/. 15s. in 
1876-77. As we have noticed in detail in particular instances, 
allowance has been made in the table for any changes in the 
acreage of the different estates, and therefore it is with some 
confidence that the assertion may be hazarded of a fall in rent of 
40 to 41 per cent. 
XI.—Arrears and Abatements. 


But this fall of 40 to 41 per cent. does not represent the full 
consequences of the depression ; for abatements have been made in 


successive years to meet contingencies which, it was hoped, would — 


prove to be of a temporary nature, and the arrears of rent out- 
standing at the close of each financial year have undergone con- 
siderable fluctuations. In Table XI these arrears will be shown, 
together with the increase or decrease in their amount at the close 
of one year compared with that at the close of another; and this 
will be followed by another table, giving the rental, the abate- 
ments, the increase or decrease of arrears, and the resulting receipts 
from the landed estates of the college year by year. In order to 
arrive at the figures more easily, the estate numbered 16, the 
revenues of which do not form part of the corporate revenue of the 
college, but belong entirely to a trust, has been ‘omitted. 
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TABLE XI. 
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XII.—The Year 1879. 


The fact, which is brought into greater prominence perhaps 
than any other in these tables, is the disastrous character of the 


year 1879. 


In 1879-80 the rental, which had amounted to 


10,466/. 6s. 8d. in 1877-78, and 10,4620. 158. od. in 1878-79, fell to 
9,081/. 7s. 3d. This represented a fall of nearly 800/., or some 
8 per cent., in a single year, and since that time, with the exception 
of trifling increases in two years, of which a ready explanation can 
be found in special circumstances—in the case of the first, partly 
in the accident of a change in reckoning the year cf account of one 
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estate, and partly in the addition of a new property—in the case of 
the second, in the latter cause entirely—the diminution in rental, 
though steady and unintermittent, has been, by comparison with 
1879-80, gradual and moderate. In that year of 1879 also the 
abatements, which in 1877-78 had reached the modest figure of 
2ol, 10s., and had increased in 1878-79 to 255/. 11s. rose to 
gos/. 8s. 6d.—a sum which has only been once approached, and 
then it was exceeded, in the subsequent period. On that occasion, 
in 1887, the large deduction for abatements was due to the final 
settlement of the affairs of an outgoing tenant, whose serious 
difficulties had really begun in 1879. In fact an examination of 
the rent accounts of many, if not most, of the individual tenants 
would yield similar results; and the arrears outstanding at the 
close of the year 1879-80, which had diminished to the amount 
of 292/. 16s. 11d. in 1877-78, and increased to the extent of 
1,178/. 118. 2d. in 1878-79 (the beginning of the bad year), were 
swollen to the extent of 1,566/. 18s. 7d., and amounted in all to 
3,004/. 1s. 11d., or upwards of a third of the rental. Since then 
they haye, with the exception of additions in three years, which 
are small by comparison with that of 1879-80, tended downwards, 
until at the end of 1890 they amounted to 940/. 16s. 2d., as com- 
pared with 531/. 7s. at the beginning of the period under review, 
and 258/. 12s. 2d. in 1877-78. The arrears at the close of 1877-78, 
when they had reached the lowest point before 1879, represented a 
fortieth of the rental, and in 1890, when they reached the lowest 
point after 1879, a little more than an eighth, but in 1#79-80 itself 
they amounted to almost a third. The total result of the year 
1879-80 was to produce receipts from the landed estates of the 
college, after deducting abatements, and taking account of the 
change in the arrears, which amounted to 7,209/. 2d., as compared 
with 9,028/. 13s. 7d. in the previous year, and 10,738/. 13s. 7d. 
in 1877-78. This represented a fall of 1,800/. on the receipts of 
1878-79, and 3,500/. on those of 1877-78 ; in other words, of 20 per 
cent. on the receipts of the former, and of 34 per cent. on those of 
the latter year. In the following year, that of 1880-81, the receipts 
increased to 9,454/. 15s. t1d., a higher figure even than that of 
1878-79, although the rental had diminished in comparison with 
both 1878.79 and 1879-80; and this increase was due to diminished 
arrears and lessened abatements. With oscillations from year to 
year, sometimes upwards and sometimes downwards, as compared 
with the preceding year, the receipts have fallen, until in 1890 
they reached the sum of 7,570/. 5s. gd.; but even this sum, though 
a fall of some 25 per cent. on the receipts of 1876-77, exceeded the 
receipts of 1879-80 by some 300/. to 400/. The calamitous conse- 
quences of 1879 could scarcely be more strikingly demonstrated, 
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and it was evidently no exaggeration to say that in English agri- 
culture “in that year veritable disaster was experienced.” 


The abatements and arrears exhibited in the foregoing tables 


are, with scarcely any exception, connected with the agricultural 
tenancies comprised in the landed estates of the college, and in the 
following table the abatements will be shown as they relate to 


those particular estates. 





This table will be followed by another, 
in which the arrears outstanding in respect of the several estates 
at the close of the year will be given, and in two further tables the 
same process will be applied to the individual holdings of the largest 
agricultural estate in the possession of the college (that numbered 
7 in the previous tables.) 


TABLE XIII. 
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TaBLeE XIV. 
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These tables show that the loss sustained by the college 
through abatements and arrears was, with small exceptions, 
connected with its agricultural tenancies, and they illustrate once 
more the effects of the year 1879. At the beginning of the period 
covered by the tables the arrears, amounting to 4451. 7s. (as 
compared with a total sum for arrears of 531/. 7s., of which 79). 
concerned an estate afterwards sold) had arisen in connection with 
three holdings only; and at the end of the period the arrears, 
which then amounted to 926l. 5d., concerned four holdings. In 
two cases these farms were identical with those of which the rent 
was in arrear at the beginning of the period, and, of the total 
‘sum of 926/. 5d., 784/. 108. 5d. had arisen in connection with one 
estate, and, of the two farms on that estate responsible for this 
amount, the arrears amounted to 458/. 4s. 4d. in the case of one. 
But in 1879-80 the figure for arrears in Table XIV is 2,9911. 5s. 11d., 
out of a total sum of 3,004/. 1s. 11d.; and to this sum the three 
chief agricultural estates contributed their respective shares. To 
the sum of 2,527/. 12s. 3d. in the following year five out of the 
seven estates contributed. Table XIIJ, in which the abatements 
made in successive years are shown, furnishes similar evidence. 
In 1876-77 these amounted to 2/., and concerned only one farm; in 
1890 they amounted to 38/. 8s., and were granted to three tenants 
on two estates, and in two cases similar sums had been given for 
two or three years previously, while in one of these two cases the 
abatement has since been exchanged for a permanent reduction. 
But in 1879-80 the abatements amounted to $85/. 17s., and were 
given to the tenants on five of the seven estates. 

Perhaps, however, the nature and effects of the year 1879 can 
be seen more clearly in the figures of Tables XV and XVI. In 
1876-77 the abatements amounted to the small sum of 2/., in 
1877-78 they disappeared altogether, and in 1889 and 1890 they 
again amounted to mil. But in 1879-80 they were granted to the 
tenants of all the farms on the estate, and they represented a'sum 
of 544/. 3s. on a rental of 3,261/., or some 16 or 17 percent. This 
sum was only exceeded in 1887, when the settlement of the 
affairs of an out-going tenant, whose difficulties, as we previously 
stated, commenced in 1879, was concluded. In 1883 the sum was 
-approached, and in this case an attempt was made to meet the 
difficulties of other tenants who had also suffered in 1879. The 
arrears, again, which had been rool. at the close of 1875-76, and 
also at the close of 1877-78, amounted to 1,699/. 12s. 7d. at the 
close of 1879-80. Five out of the eight farms were concerned in 
these arrears; and, of the three remaining, one was a very small 
holding, and another was small by comparison. In 1875-76, on 
the other hand, only one farmer was in arrears, and in 1888 and 
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1889 the same was the case, while by 1890 the arrears had entirely 
disappeared. In 1886 they amounted to 1,gool. 18s., and in 1887 
to 1,859/. 18s. 4d.; but these figures were immediately prior to 
the settlement of the affairs of two of the tenants mentioned 
before in connection with the abatements. For the year 1886 one 
was responsible for the sum of 1,350/., and the other for 189). 1s. 8d.; 
in 1887 the arrears of the latter amounted to 559/. 18s. 4d., and of 
the former to 9501. In 1879-80 the arrears of the one, which had 
amounted to 100/. in 1877-78, and to 407/. 13s. in 1878-79, increased 
to 772J. 15s. 6d., and the arrears of the other amounted to 270/. as 
compared with nil before. In the second half of the year 1881 the 
arrears of 1879-80 were again exceeded; but this seems to have: 
been partly due to the change which was then made in reckoning 
the year of account. The arrears of 1879-80 were coincident with 
a total rental of 3,261/., and they therefore amounted to 50 per 
cent. of the rental; in 1886, when the difficulties originating in the 
former year were approaching a settlement, arrears of 1,go0l. 18s. 
coincided with a rental of 2,447/., and amounted to more than 
77 per cent. of the rental; in 1887, when the final adjustment of 
these difficulties may be considered to have been reached, the arrears 
amounted to 1,859/. 18s. 4d. with a rental of 2,222/., or some 84 per 
cent. In fact, if we take into consideration the allowance of 
623/. gs. 5d. made in 1887, we have the extraordinary result that 
the rental fell short of the total arrears and abatements by 
261/. 7s. gd. But these arrears were, as we have seen, largely due 
to the years 1879-80, and the true loss falling on any one year can 
only be reached by a comparison with the figures of preceding 
years. Applying, then, to Tables XV and XVI the same process 
as that employed for all the landed estates of the college, we have 
the following table :— 
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TasBLE X VII—Contd. 
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From this table it will be seen that the receipts in 1879-80 were 
only 1,646/. 12s. 5d., as compared with 3,010/. 16s. in the previous 
year, and 3,889/. 1os.in the year before that. This represented a fall 
of nearly 46 per cent. in a single year, and in the succeeding year, 
despite of diminished rental, there was a recovery of over 99 
per cent., owing to the decrease in abatements and arrears. Only 
twice since 1879-80 have the receipts fallen to so low a figure—in 
1886 and 1887, when, as we before stated, the difficulties arising 
in the case of two tenants reached their final adjustment. In 1890 
the receipts, though more than 1,200/. below those of 1876-77, and 
1,500/. below those of 1877-78, exceeded those of 1879-80 by the 
extent of 743/., with a rental amounting to 2,148/. as compared 
with 3,261. 17s., in 1879-80. In 1876-77 the deductions to be 
made for abatements and arrears were only 152/. on a rental of 
3,740. 10s.; in 1890 there was an addition of 240/. to be made; 
but in 1879-80 the deductions amounted to some 50 per cent. On 
one farm (that lettered A) the arrears amounted to as much as 
half the rent, in spite of an abatement of more than a fourth of 
the rent, and the receipts, without deduction for rates or repairs, 
were only 111/. §s., or about 20 per cent. of the rent. The cash 
received was in fact: only 100/. On B the rent was 525/., the 
arrears increased during the year to the extent of 364/. 17s. 6d., 
and an abatement was made of 145/. 8s., making a total deduction 
of 5101. 5s. 6d., and leaving a balance of 14. 14s. 6d., while the 
property tax and the bills for repairs executed by the tenant 
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amounted to just that sum. Here no cash at all was received 
during the financial year. In the case of a third farm rool. 
represented the cash receipt on a rental of 450/. Again, then, it 
seems that it was in no sense an exaggeration for Mr. Bear 
to declare that in 1879 “ veritable disaster’? was experienced 
in Hnglish agriculture. Nor, it must be remembered, can the 
true net receipts of an estate be determined without taking into 
account the outlay on rates and taxes, on repairs and maintenance, 
on insurance and management, and on donations and subscriptions, 
such as are expected from a landlord, for educational and othe: 
‘objects. It will be interesting to endeavour to ascertain these 
expenses, as far as may prove to be possible, for the year 1879-80, 
on the largest agricultural estate in the possession of the college. 
Detailed particulars of the rental, the abatements, and the arrears, 
of the rack-rented farming tenancies on this estate have been 
furnished in previous tables. 


XIII.—The Hxpenses of an Estate. 


The total rental for the whole estate, including cottages and 
allotments, amounted in 1879-80 to 3,907/. (omitting shillings and 
pence). The total abatements amounted to 544/., leaving a balance 
of 3,363/. Erom this a sum of 1,074/., required to be deducted on 
account of the increase in the arrears during the year; and in this 
way an apparent net receipt of 2,289/. is reached. The rates, 
taxes, and tithe for the estate amounted to 473/., of which 7/. were 
paid in drainage rates, 66/. in property tax, and the remainder | 
(400/.) in tithe. The repairs of an ordinary character involved 
an expenditure of 124/., and those of a less ordinary nature an 
outlay of 233/., making a total sum of 357/. 

. Thus an eighth of the gross receipts was absorbed in the pay- 
ment of taxes and tithe, and an eleventh in the execution of repairs. 
The expenses of insurance of the farm buildings amounted to some 
25/., and the cost of the management of the property, so far as it 
was possible to assign that cost specifically to any one estate, to 
some 58/., while 32/7. were devoted to subscriptions and donations 
of a customary character. The total expenditure under these 
various items amounted to g45/., and this, deducted from 2,289/., 
left a net receipt of 1,344/., out of a gross rental of 3,907/., or 
about a third. As much as two-thirds, therefore, of the rental of 
this estate were intercepted on its way from the tenant to the 
landlord, and in this deduction no account is taken of the share 
of the general expenses of managing the college property with 
- which this one estate should be credited, if it were possible to do 
so. Nor again has account been taken of expenditure of a capital 
nature on permanent improvements, which was undertaken in 
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previous years by means of borrowed money. It is difficult to 
determine the amount of interest, and of repayment of principal, 
which should be charged to each separate estate under this head. 
But it would seem to be well within the -margin to reckon upon at 
least gool., and the deduction of this further sum would leave the 
net receipt at some 450/., were it not that in that year of 1879-80, 
in addition to a receipt of 10/. for stone and gravel of an ordinary 
character, a fine of 700/. was paid on the renewal of the lease of 
the beneficial leasehold mentioned im an earlier part of this paper. 
Reckoning this payment as a receipt of the year, although it is 
strictly of the nature of a capital receipt, and the year ought 
perhaps to be credited with 10 more than a seventh part, and 
including, on the other hand, amongst the expenses the charge for 
the debt, the net receipt would still be some 1,150/. on a rental of 
4,6171., or less than a fourth. I have taken out the figures for the 
other years of the period in a similar way; but they are not, [ 
think, of sufficient instructiveness to be given in a table. I will 
therefore content myself with a comparison of the three years 
1877-78, 1879.80, and 1889. The first of these years is the second, 
and the other the last but one of those comprised in the period 
under review; and I have selected these years because they seem 
to be of a more ordinary and representative character than either 
the first or the last. ; 
TasLe XVIII. 
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Totaly 5... | 374 18 8/1,533 3 9 /1,168 19 2/1,454 1 4/1,462 19 10 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Repairs. coed.) & os. d.| £ Ute fe Se Op donee ae Gs 
Ordinary ........ beer rll |= 433°17 11| 782 il OTF O2Smerr eo DOlaL2 = 3 
Extraordinary | 852 3 -| 931 18 5 45D iE 5 easel 7 ela Fe 
Pee 111,662 16 41,286 18 Blraorr16 4) 818 12.10 











Table XVIII shows that, while rates, taxes, and tithe have 
diminished with the decrease of rental, the outlay upon repairs 
has not; and in fact it is the case that on the college estates 
generally the depression has brought with it no relief, but rather 
additional pressure, on the score of repairs. As the beneficial lease- 
hold system came to an end, considerable expenditure was necessi- 
tated in order to bring the farms into order, and to maintain and 

-improve the buildings. Before this task had been accomplished 
the depression came; and partly for this reason, and partly in 
consequence of Beicos ; in the system of enistentian’ and amongst 
other things the conversion of arable into pasture, the years of 
depression have been years of varying but considerable outlay. 
Table XIX will show the expenditure on repairs executed out of 
revenue during the period under review. 

In addition to this, the college has expended, or contracted 
loans with a view to expending, borrowed money to the amount of 
75a sol. on the erection and improvement of cottages and farm 
buildings, and on the execution of draining and fencing operations, 
during the period under review in this paper. It has also paid 
interest, and repaid principal, on debt previously incurred for these 
objects, and has reduced the capital outstanding of the loans for 
improvements by one-half, from 22,000/. odd to some 11,000/. 


p 2 
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XIV .—Concluding Remarks. - 


In conclusion, two points of interest may be briefly noticed. 
During the period under review several acres of arable have been 
laid down to permanent pasture, and the most serious fall in rental 
has taken place on the estate which contained the largest propor- 
tion of arable land. On this estate, numbered 5 in Table X, the 
reduction in rent has been some 50 per cent., and the proportion — 
of the land in arable was to the whole acreage of the estate as 
10 to 13. But on the other hand the proportion of arable on the 
estate numbered 7, which is the largest piece of property belone- 
ing to the college, was less than a half (and this has since been 
reduced to about a third by the conversion of arable to pasture), 
and yet the fall in rental has been 42 per cent., or more than that 
on the third of the three great estates of the college, where, with a 
fall of only 334 per cent., the quantity of arable was more than 
three-fourths of the total acreage. On the first estate the rent is 
about 14s. 6d. an acre, and the college now pays the tithe; on the 
second the average rent is 1/., and the college continues its former 
practice of paying the tithe; on the third there is no tithe at all, 
and the rent is about rl. 6s. 6d. an acre. No doubt these facts, - 
coupled with the conversion of several acres of arable into perma- 
nent pasture, show that the fall in the price of corn has been a 
potent factor in the depression; but they also show that other 
circumstances may affect the result. 

The other fact, which it may perhaps be of some interest to 
record, is that, of the tenants of the college included in Table X, 
eight were tenants in 1876-77, and twelve have become tenants 
since that year. Of these, however, four belong to the same family 
as the former tenants, on whose deaths they succeeded to the 
occupancy of the farms. The college has been fortunate enough to 
have had no farm thrown upon its hands during the whole con- 
tinuance of the depression. 
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The AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION and its EFFEC!S on a LEADING 
Lonpon Hospirat. By J. C. Svertp, M.D. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th February, 1892. 
The President, Dr. F. J. Movat, M.D., F.R.C.S., in the Chair. | 


THE diminished value of arable land consequent on the agricul- 
tural depression which has existed with unremitting severity in 
most parts of the country for the past twelve or fourteen years, has 
probably been felt less by hospitals for the sick than by any other 
class of public institutions. This is accounted for by the facts that 
the vast majority of hospitals are indebted for their existence and 
‘maintenance to voluntary contributions, and that they have rarely 
had opportunities of investing surplus capital in land, while until 
very recently! the disabling clauses of the Statute of Mortmain pre- 
cluded them from receiving bequests of landed property. In the 
case of endowed charities of long standing, where a portion, and in 
some instances nearly the whole of the revenue is derived from 
arable property, the consequences have been more or less disastrous 
to the wellbeing of the institutions, and have induced the executive 
in many instances to adopt measures of a compensatory character 
to which they had hitherto been strangers. The chief of these 
expedients is of course an appeal to public generosity, the main- 
spring of all philanthropic endeavours, and when these wants are 
sufficiently made known and understood, it has rarely happened 
that such appeals for help in time of trouble have not been met 
with an adequate response from an approving public. 

The institution to which I intend to refer as having suffered 
materially from the continual agricultural depression is Guy’s 
Hospital, founded in 1724 at the sole costs of the testator, whose 
property consisting almost entirely of personalty, realized in the 
year 1732 a sum amounting to 220,000l/.?, The proceeds on the 
completion of the hospital were invested from time to time under 
the Act of Incorporation in the purchase of real estate in the 
counties of Hssex, Hereford, and Lincoin, and it appears to 
have been the aim of successive trustees less to extend the 
area of the property, than to complete the several estates and 
render them more valuable and convenient for occupation by 
purchases, sales, and exchanges. The bequest of Wilham Hunt, 
of Petersham, in 1829, amounting to 193,000/., enabled the 
trustees still further to improve the property, by an expenditure 
of upwards of 13,000l., while 24,000/. was spent in the purchase 


1 The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1891. 
2 « Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring into Charities,” 1837. 
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of freehold and leasehold property in the neighbourhood of the 
hospital. The remainder of the money was retained to comply 
with the requirements of Mr. Hunt’s will, which necessitated the 
building of an additional hospital, and the maintenance of 100 
beds in addition to the 400 provided for by the will of the 
founder. The gross income from the landed property in the 
year 1835, as pore by the Commission of Inquiry, amounted 
to 22,434/., which when apportioned to the separate counties 
allowed the following subdivision of rental :— 


£ 
‘Histates tn Wssex. veer rare nse 7,788 
ae Herefordshire Ee sas de -ts 45505 
Ry Tiineoltisiere Geeks .scases 95279 


To this must be added income from property in Southwark, 
comprising both leasehold and freehold, which then amounted to 
2,298/., and dividends from consols amounting to 4,945/., making 
a gross income of 29,677/., exclusive, of course, of the necessary 
outgoings. In a table in the Appendix, taken from the Com- 
missioners’ report, we can form an adequate idea of the income and 
outgoings on the several estates at this time. This table is taken 
on an average of six years, ending Lady Day, 1836, and shows the 
annual revenue of the hospital from all sources to have amounted 
to 30,491/., while the total outgoings on the estates, and some 
fixed payments in perpetuity in accordance with the testamentary 
requirements of the founder, made up a sum of g,708/., leaving a 
clear annual balance available for hospital purposes close upon 
21,000/. The average number of patients annually under treat- 
ment at this period did not exceed 3,120, and considering that the 
Hunt bequest necessitated the governing body to find accommoda- 
tion for 500 persons, under pain of the legacy being transferred to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, the mean residence of the patients must 
have far exceeded the average limits of the present time. 

Twenty-five years after the period referred to by the Inquiry 
Commission, a report by the Treasurer of the hospital at that 
time, makes the gross rental of the country and town estates in 
1856 to amount to 32,187/. 16s. 7d., and the extent of the land 


under cultivation to 23,704 acres, allocated in the following 
manner :— 











Increase 
per Cent. 
pele Pest 
Herefordshire ; 9,173 14a 24 
Lincolnshire < 10,770 Tees 48 
SSO Ne Nasco have lon , 9,820 19 6 26 
PONTIAC hohe sit 2,422 5 — — 








By a gradual and steady increase in the land value, as well as 
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by a judicious extension by purchase and rebuilding of the South- 
wark property, the income on the several estates amounted in 1872 
(as appears from the published statement of the Treasurer), to 
46,8701., while the area of land under cultivation also underwent 
considerable alteration. The accompanying figures best explain’ 
these alterations in the three counties and in Souvhwark :— 














Acres. Rental. seas 
£ Sues OF 
Hereford 4 feecssndicsiustess 95490 12,152 17 - 32 
jo: Oe. ee ine 6,391 14,870 6 6 38 
1 Ce as ies eee | 8,785 12,109 "10g 23 
MOURI WEES Lecccrecccsedesss: — ote loess — 











The higher rental from the Lincolnshire property, when com- 
pared with the others as regards acreage, is accounted for by its 
containing within its enclosure a township or hamlet consisting of 
a couple of hundred houses and cottages, two-thirds of which 
belong to the estate. Up to this period there could be little 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom displayed in the original 
investments, which after a period of a century and a half may 
be computed to have realized nine times their original value. 

We now come to consider the gradual and steady depreciation 
of the value of the land, and its effect on the hospital finances. 
This can be best estimated from a perusal of the large table in the 
Appendix, which gives a summary of income and expenditure on 
the country estates for a period of seventeen years ending Lady 
Day, 1891, together with «n abstract of the number of in-patients 
under treatment each year, and the mean residence of each in days. 
as it is mainly with the land question we are dealing, I will limit 
myself to a contrast between the first three and the last three years 
“of the series respectively as it affects income derived from 
country property only, the difference between the gross and net 
rental representing the outgoings before the money became avail- 
able for hospital purposes. The calculations are made on an 


average of years, the first statement representing the mean rental 
of the years 1875-76-77 :— 


























s : i Increase 
Gross Rental. Net Rentai. per Cent. 
£ £ 
BURT COLOR, (is cccseaceveardayvee hgu2e 8,863 9 
MOP GBOUN ody ccncseriscenduces ic: te Ay? L008 4 
fe SS eee ee eae ¥2,417 9,390 3 





Throughout the period in question, and coincident with the 
diminution of available income, there is a notable increase of 
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liabilities and outgoings, due sometines to accidental and unforeseen 
causes, but mainly to outlay on property which must be maintained 
notwithstanding its unremunerative character. Much of this con- 
sists of outmarsh reclaimed from the sea on the coasts of Lincoln- 
shire and Essex, as well as of river banks, formerly scoured by 
the tides, all of which periodically require reparative attention. 

In contrast with the foregoing table, the following figures, 
representing an average of the income from land for the past three 
years, 1889-90-91 show the extent of the depreciation at the present 
time :— 


























Gross Rental. Net Rental. 
£ £ 
Hereford  issFijcaek 11,081 6,405 
Est GGID he ces ook. 10,875 7,528 / 
HBB OS™ leas cere totem 6,247 3,856 
Loss on Loss on 
Gross Rental. Net Rental. 
Hereford......gaaes te 16 pr. ct. ) Hereford .......s.scseseseees 28 pr, ct. 
Din colt eg eeevte DOU as Linegln = }...0\\ tee AT) ey 
HS8OX” (scene eat OL FASSOR |. tse. shccgee cee BOrems 


It is generally conceded that the decline in land value has been 
oreater in wheat growing counties like Lincoln and Essex than in 
those further west such as Hereford, which depends more on its 
pasturage and the growth of other cereals. The land in Hssex has 
been peculiarly unfortunate, as sixty years since it returned a 
larger revenue than either of the two other estates, while the 
rental from Lincolnshire would have shown a _ corresponding 
depreciation had it not been for the residential property on the 
estate. The depreciation first made itself felt in the year 1581, 
and since then the rental has been steadily declining. In the 
same year the governing body was reluctantly compelled to curtail 
the accommodation for patients, and to take exceptional measures 
with the view of increasing the sources of income. The most 
prominent of these was by borrowing money and by private sub- 
scription, and a few years afterwards by calling public attention to 
the pressing needs of the establishment, and the necessity for its 
maintenance as a great curative institution for the poor of South 
Iuondon. After a time the appeal was generously responded 
to, the result enabling the executive to maintain not less than 500 
beds in constant occupation, and to carry out some important 
sanitary and structural alterations absolutely necessary in a build- 
ing erected long before any other having a like object now in 
use in the metropolis. A column in the first table on p. 45 in the 
Appendix gives a numerical.summary of the patients treated in 
the hospital from 1875 to 1091 inclusive, from whieh it may be 
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seen that notwithstanding the curtailment of the accommoda- 
tion, which in 1882 reduced the number of in-patients to 4,923, 
the annual returns go on increasing, and during the past two 
years actually outstrip the numbers under treatment in the earlier 
years, which may be considered the golden age of the hospital. 
This fact requires explanation, and it is given in an adjoining 
column of the table, which represents the mean stay of the 
patients in hospital for each year consecutively. Judging from 
the practice of the general hospitals which notify these matters, 
the residence of the patients appears to range between 25 and 30 
days, the mean stay over all being about 30 days. In former 
times, and in fact np to the year when a marked reduction in the 
amount of accommodation took place, the patients’ mean residence 
at Guy’s was considerably greater than in that of any general 
hospital in London which published observations, being seldom 
less than 40 days. Since 1881, when the limit of accemmodation 
was reduced, and the wean stay of the patients was estimated at 
39°5 days, there is noticed a steady diminution in the length of 
residence throughout the remaining years of the series. During 
the past year the stay has been reduced to 27°5 days, and in the 
year prior to that to 27°3 days. This means a rapid admission 
and discharge, and benefit to a greater number; whether the 
benefit is of an equally permanent character to that derived 
from a longer residence may be matter of opinion. 

The problem how to make good deficiency of income occasioned 
by agricultural depression in the case of a large hospital hitherto 
supported by its own endowment, is not difficult to solve. If it is 
t» continue to pursue the same beneficent objects, it must be in- 
debted to voluntary help, and not to local government agencies. It 
1s quite possible that a charitable institution, like any other, in the 
face of a diminishing income, may reduce its power of doing good. 
to a level with its resources, but this Procrustean notion in the case 
of a time honoured medical charity is hardly likely to find favour 
either with the public or with those to whom its management is 
entrusted. Individual enterprise and philanthropic co-operation 
have been the keystone of success of all our medical charities, 
causing them to be the boast of our own, and the admiration of 
foreign countries, and it would be a manifest misfortune if in 
the future, circumstances should occur to render them even 
partially dependent on State help. Jt says much for the hope- 
ful confidence which the managers of the various medical 
charities in London possess in their institutions, that they 
should go on inereasing the work, notwithstanding (according to a 
competent authority) *® there is an annual deficit in their. conjoint 
incomes of not less than 30,000/. annually. There is one feature of 

3 3 The Hosptal, 19th December, 1891. 
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hospital expenditure which is liable to be overlooked when appeals 
are diffusely advertised for their maintenance. This refers to the 
increased cost at which hospitals are conducted in comparison 
with what was the case twenty or thirty years ago. The tables’ 
submitted exemplify this, and the figures are borne out by the 
records of other hospitals, where the cost of administration and 
maintenance may be shown to have risen from 20 to 50 per cent. 
during the period. The increase in cost can be readily accounted 
for by the privileges which the sick now enjoy, in comparison with 
their predecessors of a previous generation, with respect to food, 
medical efficiency, nursing, and other hygienic requirements 
thought necessary for their comfort and rapid recovery. As no 
exception has been taken to the additional outlay by the friends 
and contributors to hospitals, it may be assumed that the changes 
have met with general approval. On the other hand, if the medical 
charities of the country are to continue their dependence and 
maintenance on voluntary assistance alone, it is only reasonable to 
expect that they should be free from those restrictions to their 
utility which, however necessary they may be with respect to com- 
mercial industries, are totally out of place when applied to charities. 
In a paper published in the transactions of this Society* for the 
past year, I referred to the recent imposition of local rates upon 
hospitals as a burden from which they had been exempted by the 
practice of little short of three centuries, but in consequence of 
what is usually considered to have been a judicial blunder on the ~ 
part of the Court of Appeal, they are now held to be liable. It is 
hardly:conceivable that in a country where the spirit of legislation 
has ever been on the alert to remove every impediment that might 
interfere with the benevolent instincts of the people, a decision on a 
matter totally irrespective of charitable institutions should become 
to be recognised as a principle of common law. The hospitals 
in this country have a special history, inasmuch as they are all 
the offspring of voluntary effort to relieve the commonwealth of 
a huge responsibility in attending to the medical requirements of 
the sick poor, without seeking compensation in any way from the 
public exchequer. In Scotland and in Ireland the hospitals are 
freed from these restri¢tions, and in the colonies, and in fact in 
most civilized countries, they are. not only free from taxation, but 
are largely subsidised by the municipal or imperial authorities in 
accordance with their respective needs. The subject is one loudly 
demanding consideration by the legislature, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that Parliament, which has never failed to deal justly as 
well as mercifully with the charities, will pronounce judgment on 
this question by passing a declaratory Act by which their ancient 
privileges would be restored to them.: 
* June, 1891. 
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Guy’s Hosprrat. Statement of Income and Expenditure, 1875 to 1891. 


[For the compilation of this and the accompanying tables, [am indebted to Mr. Henry Williams 


Country Estates. 


Clerk and Accountant to tle Hospital. | 


Town Property. 








Year. 
Gross. 
£ 
1875 | 41,840 
“76 441,679 
"77 | 41,993 
"18 | 40,367 
iS 42,005 * 
80 | 41,379 
*81 | 40,842T 
82 | 39,399 
°83 | 37,885 
°84 | 35,186T 
85 | 33,592 
°86 | 31,938 
87 | 29,631 
Cole die ees fo 
289. |. 285794 
°90 | 28,191 
"91 | 27,550 





Net. 





£ 
30,919 
31,179 
31,396 
30,486 
33,421 
33,809 
25,983 
24,439 
26,281 
18,646 
20,612 
20,736 
19,504. 
19,905 
18,652 
17,495 
17,222 





Gross. 





£ 
7,549 
1:977 
8,313 
7,888 
7,844 
8,109 
8,071 
8,111 
73924 
7:993 
7,800 
7,622 
75560 
7,639 
45728 
7,634 
7,678 


Net. 
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,150 
277 
7,193 
7,050 
6,852 
6,865 
7,154 
7,016 
7,035 


TNT STAT NENT ST AT NTNT D 





* Large sale of timber this year. 
t This and two following years serious collapse of sea-wall in Lincolnshire. 


an) 


Un- 
assured 
Sources 

of 
{ncome, 
&e. 





£ 
794 
3,013 
926 
683 
784 
499 
462 
2,095 
468 
6,103 
95535 
6,250 
5,047 
5,853 
6,945 
75483 
8,173 


+ Heavy “sluice” expenses on Lincolnshire estate. 








Net Income | 


available 
for Hospital 
Expendi- 
ture. 


£ 
38,246 
41,370 
39.689 
38,355 
41,382 
41,965 
33,957 


33,874 | 


33,899 
32,026 
37,340 
34,036 
31,403 
32,623 
32,751 
31,984 
32,430 














Special 
Eix- 


|| pendi- 


ture 


£ 
bas 
537 
528 
530 
543 
one 
791 
972 
go2 
1,138 
1,275 
1,504 
1,815 
152% 
1,385 
1,353 


| 1,321 





Hos- 
pital 
Iix- 


penses. 





5 
36,650 
36,704 
40,652 
46,332 
42,198 


39,767) 


35,107 
33,972 
35,498 
35,300 
33,542 
32,569 
31,521 
32,541 
36,469 
37,332 
37,898 


Total 
Dis- 

burse- , 

ments. 





£ 
375175 
37,241 
41,180 
46,912 
41,741 
40,321 
35,898 
345944 
36,400 
36,420 
34,817 
34,103 
33,336 
35,062 
38,654 
38,685 
39,219 





Average Income for Three Years ending Lady Day, 1878. 


Heretordshire 
Lincolnshire 
Essex 


recone 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeeere 


eteeeeeee 


eee cere wero resswesessseeere 


Gross. 


£ 
13,227 
15,472 
12,517 


41,216 


Net. 


£ 


8,863 


12,797 
9x3 92 


31,050 


The same Property, Three Years ending Lady Day, 1891. 


Herefordshire 
Lincolnshire 
Essex 


eecesee 


soeecoees 


eeeccveee 


Cee errr were or esoeererenes 


Gross. 


£ 
11,051 
10,875 
6,247 


28,173 


Net. 





In- 
patients 
under 
Treatment 
each Year. 


5,776 
5,854 
5,722 
5,544 
5,718 
5,727 
5,189 
4,923 
5,150 
5,121 
4,956 
4,963 
5,204. 
5,458 
5,828 
6,189 
6,131 


‘ 





Herefordshire 
Lincolnshire 
Essex 


eee 


oeeeeee 


- Gross Rental. 


eereceeor 
eeeereces 


Pe eee 


Loss on 


Loss on 
Net Rental. 


Per 


cnt. ~ 


28 


4 


I 


59 
















Days 
in 
Resi- 
dence: 
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27°5 
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Discussion on Mr. Price’s and Dr. STEELE’S PAPERS. 


Mr. F. B. Garnett said he was sure that the Society was greatly 
indebted to the authors of the two papers for the light which they 
had afforded on the subject of agricultural depression in particular 
cases. He had himself had some familiarity with the subject, and 
took a great interest in it. It occurred to him that it might be 
usefnl to endeavour to compare the results whicl: had been shown 
with regard to the properties of Oriel College, Oxford, and Guy’s 
Hospital respectively with the recorded “valuations of lands 
generally for the same period. The returns of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which only gave the total gross and rateable value of 
all properties, were unfortunately of no assistance, but the Inland 
Revenue Returns afforded information of the value of “‘lands’’ 
separately from other properties assessed for the income tax. The 
observation of Mr. Price, thatthe year 1879 was the most disastrovs 
in regard to the depreciation in value of landed property, might 
seem at first sight to be irreconcilable with the statement in the 
last (thirty-fourth) report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
to the effeet that “ the gross assessments on annual value of land 
(in the United Kingdom) assessed under Schedule A were at their 
highest in 1879,” when they amounted to 69,548,796/. This 
statement required to be qualified by reference to the statement in 
the Commissioners’ twenty-fourth report, by which it was shown 
that while there was a nominal increase in the value of “ land,” as 
shown by the assessment for 1879-80, a considerable decline is 
really apparent, inasmuch as actual repayments of duty in respect 
of admitted claims arising out of depreciation of landed property 
or agricultural distress and discharges from assessment, as un- 
collectable tor the same causes, were made to such an extent as 
represented an assessment of 996,240/., which, after abating the 
increase recorded by the first assessments, shows a net decline 

on the value of lands in 1879-80, as compared with 1878-79, of 
842,0001. The Commission also noticed in their twenty-fourth 
report that there was a great falling off in the improvement of the 
value of land shown by the assessment of 1879-80, as compared 
with the improvement on the previous year of new valuation, viz., 
1876-77. As a matter of fact, early in 1879 it had become apparent 
that landed property was very much depreciated, and he himself, 
in August in that year, had, as secretary to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, issued general instructions as to the extent to which 
effect might be given in the new assessment for 1879 to reductions 
of rent. This was followed by the issue, under authority from the 
Treasury, of special regulations under which allowances were to be 
made on account of the then present agricultural depression. He 
thought it might be useful as an appendix to the two papers, if a 
table were given containing the figures extracted from the pub- 
lished reports relating to the assessments from 1876-77 to 1889-90, 
showing the actual assessed value of lands in the United Kingdom 
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for each year, with the increase or decrease over the preceding year, 
and of the estimated capital value of repayments or abatements so 
far as given in the reports. It would be seen that the assessed 
value of lands had fallen from 69,548,796/. in 1879-80, to 
58,153,900/. in 1889-90, being a diminution in the assessment of 
11,394,896l. Dr. Steele had approached his subject from the 
different point of view that, in all charitable institutions, when 
income was diminishing, the first impulse was to look for ways 
and means to supplement the deficiency. He concurred with 
Dr. Steele in regretting that alterations had been made in the 
manner of dealing with some charitable institutions in regard to 
the exemptions heretofore allowed them. 


Annual Value of “Lands” Assessed for Income Tax from 1876-77 to 
1889-90, with the Increase or Deerease each Year for the United 
Kingdom. 












































Annual pees of Deer shee thee Value eh bin - seopuradt 
Vea. Value Annual Value | Of Assessment | Represented | net Annual below 
as Compared below by Repay- Value after Assessed 
Assessed. with Pre- : meuts and - Value 
ceding Year. 1879-80. Abatements. | Reductions. | jn 1879-80. 
1876-77| 69,438,632 | + 2,420,000 
_ ?77-78| 69,324,989 |— 113,643 
°78-79| 69,265,311/— 59,678 aa at 
°79-80| 69,548,796) + 283,485 sit 996,240 -| 68,552,556 
780-81) 69,291,973|— 256,823] 256,823) 1,035,040 | 68,256,933] 1,291,863 
°81-82) 68,811,032}— 480,941; 737,764) 1,243,104 | 67,567,928] 1,980,868 
82-83) 65,957,322 | — 2,853,710] 3,591,474 | not stated + pine 
°83-84) 65,442,227|— 515,095] 4,106,569 4 re 
84-85] 65,039,166|— 403,061] 4,509,630] _,,. E ae 
°85-86) 68,268,679 |—1,770.487| 6,280,117] 732,000 | 62,536,679} 7,012,117 
°86-87) 62,433,149|— 835,530) 7,115,647 690,000 | 61,748,149| 7,805,647 
87-88) 61,253,522 |—1,179,627| 8,295,274| 1,150,000 | 60,103,522| 9,445,274 
?88-89) 58,755,134 | — 2,498,388] 10,793,662 | 604,800 | 58,150,334 11,398,462 
°89 90) 58,153,900|}— 601,234|11,394,896 | 544,000 | 57,609,900| 11,938,896 





Mr. Crare Sewent Reap said he thought the last speaker 


might be answered by saying that he did not think Mr. Price had 
said the year 1879 was the one in which there was the greatest 
reduction of the income of his college, or in the rental of land. 
But a farmer would feel his losses, not in 1879, but in the following | 
year, 1880, then be would ask his landlord for a reduction, which 
he might not obtain for another two or three years. This seemed 
to be the effect on the hospital figures. On that point he might 
remark that some landlords did not meet their tenants soon 
enough. He remembered, in 1879, incurring a good deal of censure 
from some landlords in Norfolk by telling them to be sure and 
give to their old tenants that reduction which they would have to 
give to new ones: the result being that where the reduction was 
made many a tenant was saved. He hoped he might say, without 
offence, that he thought neither a college nor a hospital were the 
best landlords, for the simple reason that they could not possibly 
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be residential. As a tenant farmer, and also a landowner himself, 
he was convinced that a good resident proprietor was a consider- 
able benefit to a neighbourhood. He thought the papers pointed 
to a very melancholy effect on the small owners of land; they had 
heard the depreciation which had taken place in the income from 
unencumbered estates, such as the estates belonging to these 
institutions generally were; but what must be the effect on private 
properties which were in any way encumbered? The result in his 
own county of Norfolk and the adjoining counties was that at least 
half the gentlemen who were resident on their estates twenty-five 
years ago had ceased to be so. The hail and sporting were 
cenerally let to Londoners, and in many cases the owner lived in 
one of the small farm-houses on the estate, or was educating his 
children as cheaply as he could on the continent. There was a 
great cry now about stopping the migration of agricultural 
labourers into the towns; but they could obtain a living there, 
while the owner and the farmer, as a rule, could not. He believed 
that the small landowners who had encuinbered estates were in 
even a worse plight than the farmers. He was sorry to find that 
the College at Oxford, previously to the last Act, made the tenant 
pay the tithe: this was a direct contradiction of the express 
purpose of the Act of 1836. He found his own position as a tenant 
farmer better than that as a landowner: he had had reductions 
made in his rent without asking, but he dare not ask the mortgagee 
to reduce the interest. As a yeoman, he contended that all the ills 
of the landlord and of the tenant were concentrated on him in that 
capacity, and he therefore had the greatest possible doubt as to the 
financial success which would attend the Government scheme of 
creating small holdings. 


Mr. W. E. Brar thought the great merit of the two papers just 
read consisted in their being a record of actual facts and not of 
estimates. Very often they got estimates, and by able men, of the 
reduction of rent in certain districts, but these were not based 
entirely upon the writers’ own experiences, as were the statements 
of Mr. Price and Dr. Steele. With respect to the apparent 
discrepancy between the returns, the highest assessments being for 
1879, the year when depression reached the climax in the arable 
districts, he did not quite see why this should be regarded as a 
discrepancy, as it was quite possible for a sudden change to take 
place. He thought no cne who knew anything about agriculture ~ 
would say 1879 was the height of prosperity, either for landlords 
or tenants. Farmers had felt the depression creeping on, but it 
was not generally acknowledged until the year 1879 brought out 
facts that no one could dispute. Before 1879 there were very 
few reductions iu rent. There were some temporary remissions in 
1878, and even in 1879, but very few permanent reductions. At 
that time he protested strongly against temporary remissions, 
because they gave farmers no real hope; they were a kind of 
charitable relief. The permanent reductions had to be made, but 
they were unfortunately made to new men, instead of to the old 
tenants. 
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Mr. A. E. Bareman said that Table VITI was one which concerned 
work which for many years he had had to do with at the Board of 
Trade, before the recent transfer of the corn returns to Major 
Craigie’s able hands at the Board of Agriculture. Mr. Price had 
said the Oxford corn rents were above the tithe average, and it 
was certainly worth notice that the College made a very good 
bargain when they were authorised to base a part of their rents 
upon the best price of a bushel of wheat and malt. In every 
market there was a great difference in the wheat brought in, and a 
still greater difference in barley. There. was malting barley and 
grinding barley, and there had been many complaints made to the 
Board of Trade that the tithe averages excluded a great deal of 
tail corn that did not come to market, and were unduly raised by 
parcels of corn which were sold several times over. In the case of , 
Oxford, tail corn certainly did not come into the calculation, and 
he was surprised to find the Oxford corn rents, based on the 
highest prices of the day, did not work out even more beyond the 
average than they did. During the years covered by Mr. Price’s 
paper, the Oxford prices of the best bushel were 8 per cent. above 
the average, while barley was 20 per cent. above, and to that extent 
the Oxford colleges had been very well off. The only other point 
which he would mention was in Dr. Steele’s paper, with regard 
to his complaint of the high local rates being paid by hospitals. 
About thirty years ago the legislature passed an Act entitling 
every society which did not teach or amuse, to have the houses it 
occupied exempt from local rates, and under that the Royal 
Statistical Society was almost entirely exempt. He hoped the 
hospitals would be able to get that Act extended to them. 


Mr. J. R. Breckon said that Dr. Steele alluded to the period 
when the hospital’s income was curtailed by the decrease in the 
revenue from land, and a special endeavour was made to obtain 
voluntary contributions. In the town where he lived, Sunderland, 
the population was largely made up of the working classes, and 
such workpeople contributed more than half the ordinary receipts 
of the infirmary. This was a source of income that was constantly 
increasing, and it appeared to him a proper subject for considera- 
tion whether the principle that had been so effectually carried out — 
at Sunderland could not be more generally applied throughout the 
country. He thought ih desirable that the working people should 
take an interest in the hospital management, and, as was the case 
at Sunderland, have their representatives on the committee. The 
other point to which he wished to allude was the sum paid for 
malt liquor in 1879 and 1891, namely, 644/. in the first year, 
against 57/. in the latter, while the sum spent on wines and spirits 
fell from 567/. to 3267. Whether this suggested that any special 
exertions had been applied to bring about that reduction, he did not 
know, but nevertheless he thought it was a most gratifying fact. 


Mr. 8. B. L. Druce said that he would re-echo what Mr. Bear 
had said as to the value of the two papers, because they gave actual 
facts. Having been on the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, he 
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was aware how difficult it was to get at facts relating to actual 
farms and estates: they could only be got at voluntarily. He 
agreed with what Mr. Price and Dr. Steele had brought out from 
the accounts of Oriel College and Guy’s Hospital, that the year 
1879 was a year of veritable disaster, the black year of English 
farmers. As Mr. Read pointed out, the actual effect of the year 
could not be ascertained until after its termination; this was 
clearly seen by the accounts of Guy’s Hospital, where the results 
of 1879 were not fully felt till 1881. Another point clearly 
brought out by both papers was that arable land had suffered a 
great deal more than pasture land. He had himself reported, in 
1882, that of all the fifteen counties over which his inquiries 
extended—the Hastern and Hastern Midlands—Hssex had fared 
_the worst, and Dr. Steele’s paper confirmed this. That paper also 
showed that Lincolnshire had suffered very severely, and in- his 
list- that county stood third in order of depression, the second being 
Huntingdon, which was not here dealt with. One fact that struck 
him in the tables referring to the Oriel College estates was, that 
there had been a large increase in the amount of land set apart by 
the college for cottages and allotments during this period under 
discussion: it had nearly doubled in: fourteen years. He was not 
one of those who held that there were but very few allotments in 
this country previously to the passing of the Allotment Act in 
1887; he and Major Craigie had, on the contrary, found that a large 
number existed in 1875 and 1876, but he was bound to say the 
number had very considerably increased since the passing of the 
Act. This was a specific piece of evidence which showed that the 
labourers had not felt the depression’ so much as the farmers and 
landlords, and in this connection he would cite the following 
remarkable figures, which a large farmer in Berkshire gave from 
his own books, at the Farmers’ Cluba few days ago. The gentleman 
in question all through farmed the same land, and the same ~ 
quantity, viz., 1,400 acres :— 





1871 1891 
£ £ 
Li 9 ee 2,800 1,712 
Wie POUR Ee e2:.... 2,990 2,884 


Before sitting down, he would like to congratulate Oriel 
College on not having had any farm thrown on its hands during 
the depression, and on this, which (he hoped Mr. Read would not 
take exception) showed that the college could not be altogether a bad 
landlord, namely, that of the twenty present tenants of the college, 
eight were actually the same as at the beginning of the depression, 
and four more were members of families other members of which 
were then tenants of the college. 


Mr. D. F. Baspren said he would like to refer to the causes of 
the depression. It commenced about the beginning of the period 
covered by the paper (1876) or shortly before. Farmers had 
been depending, and depend still, on their crops and stock for 
making their profit. Prior to the period under review the price 
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of corn had been high, which enabled the farmer to make a profit 
and employ more capital. He was able also to employ more 
artificial manure and more labour, so that the land improved in 
quality, and larger crops were raised. The depression arose from 
three causes: (1.) Untfavourable seasons occurring simultaneously 
with importation of foreign ‘corn, the latter bringing prices 
gradually down from 60s. to 30s. a quarter; (2.) The increased 
importation of foreign cattle, which made markets unreliable ; 
(3.) The losses of the farmer reduced his working capital, and the 
quality of the land suffered proportionately, as he could no longer 
keep the same quantity of stock on the land, nor purchase 
expensive artificial dressings for the soil, while just before this time 
Mr. Joseph Arch went through the country and agitated amongst 
the agricultural labourers for an increase of wages and no piece- 
work. In consequence, farmers had to employ less men for the 
same pay, and the land was therefore less cared for. These three 
things coming together were, he believed, very largely the cause 
of the depreciation in agriculture. 


Sir Rawson Rawson said that the papers read this evening 
ought to bring a crumb of comfort to Jrish landlords, who, hke 
himself, had been obliged, either voluntarily or by law, to make 
such large reductions in the rentals of their tenants, since they 
learnt that their Hnglish comrades had suffered equally. He 
himself had a farm in one of the eastern counties of Ireland, and 
he had thought himself very badly off in having to reduce the 
rent under voluntary agreements by 44 per cent. Yet Oriel 
College and Guy’s Hospital had been obliged to reduce some.of 
their leases by 50 and 56 per cent. 


Mr. L. L. Price, in reply, said he might perhaps be allowed to 
read some portions of a letter received from the college agent, 
Mr. Robert Castle, who possessed a very extensive experience of the 
management of the estates of the Oxford Colleges and other 
owners. Mr. Castle wrote, that from his “ experience of the results 
of the agricultural depression in the case of other colleges and 
private estates, he thought that Oriel College might be taken as 
a fair average typical one.” He added, “I am sorry I shall not 
be able to be present at the meeting, for I think it due to your 
college to point out the ready way it has recognised facts, how- 
ever unpleasant, the good feeling and relations it has maintained 
all through with its tenants, and with the labourers on its estates, 
and the public spirit and sense of duty with which it has all 
through these trials persevered in carrying out permanent improve- 
ments on the estates, both to land and buildings, so that the estates 
are without doubt in a better and more satisfactory state at the 
present time, both as to farm houses and buildings, labourers’ 
cottages and general cultivation, than they had ever been, and 
much, I think, above the average in each respect; and this, I 
think, should be borne in mind when the large expenditure which 
has been made is taken into consideration.” He (Mr. Price) 
would like to say that though a college might not be the best 
landlord, it was also probably not the worst; he was aware, as 
Mr. Read had remarked, that it could not be resident. It could 
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not therefore see or execute immediately minor repairs which, if 
carried out at the time, would benefit the estate; but on the other 
hand, it compared generally with great landlords who did not 
derive the whole of their income from their landed estates ; and, 
therefore, when it became a question of carrying out certain repairs 
or of making certain remissions, the case did not come home in the 
same way as if might in the case of a small landlord. He agreed 
fully with what Mr. Bear had said about temporary remissions, 
and he believed that Oriel College had tried to make permanent 
reductions as early as possible. The chief increase in the allot- 
ments since the Act had taken place on one estate, the others had 
existed for some years previously before the Act was passed. 
With regard to the non-payment of tithe, the effect of the Tithe 
Act was to produce a change in only two of the college estates. 
It was true that, at the beginning ot the period under review, the 
college did not pay the tithe, but in that it only followed a 
practice which was very general. Before the Act had been passed, 
it had altered the practice in every case except those two estates. 


Dr. Sruete said he quite agreed with Mr. Price that they had 
turned the corner with regard to agricultural distress. At all 
events they heard from their land agents that the farmers were 
paying their rents more regularly than before. Unlike Oriel 
College, Guy’s Hospital had had four or five farms thrown on their 
hands: four of these the governors, through their agent, had 
cultivated, and to good profit. He thought the question relative to 
the best manner of investing money bequeathed to hospitals or 
educational establishments would form a good subject for analysis 
and discussion in the Society. He was glad to hear a favourable 
expression of opinion with regard to the rating of hospitals. ‘They 
had suffered much from this cause since 1866, up to which time, 
from the reign of Elizabeth, they had been exempt, but now the 
charities paid between them 30,000/. and 40,000/. a year in rates 
in London alone. The annual deficit of hospitals ranged from 
20,0001. to 50,000/.; he had put it down in the paper at 30,000/., 
and this was about the sum they jointly paid on account of rates. 
‘Mr. Breckon had remarked on the great reduction in the expendi- 
ture on alcohol, this was shown in the tables of every hospital in 
London. Milk had, in fact, taken the place of alcohol, and the 
quantity of milk consumed amounted now to a pint a day, and 
sometimes a quart a day for each patient. He had taken a great 
iuterest in the question of inducing the working classes to support 
hospitals. They had till now been very badly supported by 
working people, possibly because they did not get an adequate 
quid pro quo in the shape of letters of recommendation, and also 
from not being allowed to put their members on the board of 
management. He thought if this last were done they would 
probably take more interest in the success of the institutions, as in 
siasgow, with which he was best acquainted, workmen contributed 
14,000/. annually to medical charities, while in London the street 
and shop collections only realised 18,000/, He would much like us 
see an improvement in that respect. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bootu’s Paper: ENUMERATION and CLASSIFICA- 
TION of Paupers and Strate Pensions for the AGED. (Printed 
in the Journal for December, 1891, vol. liv, part iv). 


Mr. W. VALuANcE said he rose with considerable diffidence and 
embarrassment to address the meeting, not having had the oppor- 
tunity cf considering the paper in detail and analysing its figures. 
With reference to the statement’ that medical relief only is 
counted as pauperising the sick person and the head of the 
family, whilst the addition of relief in food is held to pauperise 
the whole family, he might observe that the rule of classification 
was that in medical relief the sick person only is counted, whilst 
in other relief the head of the family is enumerated, with the 
addition of ‘the wife, child, or children on whose account the 
relief is given. There was no doubt that the present statistical 
records,of pauperism were more or less incomplete, but so grave 
had been the defects discovered in the earlier system, although 
apparently more complete, that the Poor Law Board fell back upon 
a single day’s enumeration twice yearly for their figures. He 
greatly feared that the forms for-monthly and half-yearly returns 
suggested on pp. 627 and 628 would be found unworkable. At the 
same time it might be possible, in each year, to so arrange a 
“* statistical register” as to afford in parallel columns the requisite 
classification and analysis which would admit of yearly totals being 
reached, and which would obviate the possibility of duplication. 
Upon the subject of old age pensions he would prefer not to offer 
a remark at the present stage. The proposal involved principles 
so entirely at variance with these hitherto generally accepted, that 
it demanded a graver consideration than he had been able yet to 
give it. It was a reversal of the principle that whilst in a free 
country a man was free to trade with his labour, he should be held 
to be responsible for his present and future maintenance ; so also, 
that if a man contracted marriage, he did so, or was supposed to 
do so, with the knowledge that the responsibilities he thereby freely 
accepted he would be held liable to discharge. He confessed to 
being afraid.of the general result of a system which would lead 
men to look forward to a public provision in the future, and not to 
feel restraint imposed upon them in earlier life. He had himself 
been bold enough to prepare a scheme—not of old age pension— 
but of aid and encouragement to the voluntary exercise of thrift, 
and which, in brief, was a scheme for the supplementation of a 
certain limited form of voluntary savings out of earnings by corre- 
sponding subscriptions by employers: the advantages which he 
claimed for this being, among others, that it would afford. to an 
insurer an encouragement to thrift by the doubling of his own 
deposits, that it imposed the burden of supplementation upon those 
who receive the benefit of the insurer’s labour, that it secured to 
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an insurer’s family a provision in the event of his death before 65, 
that it measured the provision exactly to the measure of thrift, 
and that it provided, if old age arrived, for an ultimate pension. 
He would not say more than that on the general scheme of pensions, 
he felt he was on very thin ice, and would rather sit down and 
listen to others more able than himself to discourse upon it. 


Mr. C. S. Locu said he had had the advantage of seeing the 
p»per before the meeting, and as he took a view opposed to that of 
Mr. Booth, he would at once refer to the early part of the paper. 
The paper consisted of two parts, of which the first three sections 
were one and the last another. Under those circumstances he 
proposed to run through various points in it. He knew that to 
deal with this question at all thoroughly under present conditions 
was extremely difficult. It seemed to him that they were in some 
danger of treating the question of statistics in a rather partial 
and unscientific manner. The use of statistics was to throw into 
concrete and clearly defined quantities what were generally treated 
as generalisations, and he thought that in the latter part of his 
paper Mr. Booth had rather drifted into a statement of more or 
less sentimental statistics. Directly they left the purely statistical 
statement they had to deal with a great many causes, and the 
application of their principles required essentially one character- 
istic—that those who were turning their attention to causes should 
be so versed in the actual administration as to know what the 
limits should be of any proposals that were made. They would 
also learn, so to speak, the intensity of the causes. In both these 
points he thought there was fear of failure. Next, he felt that 
there was a certain arbitrariness in the management of the figures. 
What was wanted in this matter of pauperism was a chart or table 
showing the movement in or out. Drink had been regarded as 
the principal cause, but he did not think they could so isolite it; 
and when they got to working through the various pp. 607—9, 
they found the total was very much larger when they added drink 
as a secondary cause. He did not think they coula dissever the 
_ one from the other; life was too much mixed. He confessed that 
he did not quite follow Mr. Booth in his method of dealing with 
the Stepney figures. He had to do with a union where the out- 
door relief was very largely reduced, and he found himself in this 
dilemma—that the number of applications in the course of the 
year was out of all proportion to the number of applications in the 
day. The consequence was he had to come to some sort of blend 
between the old and the new. That seemed to be a very difficult 
system to follow. It would have been easy to have said “‘ Here 
are two systems: one creates paupers, and the other does not;” 
but Mr. Booth had taken the wine of five vintages and mixed it 
with that of 1889, and said, ‘‘ Here is my average table.” But he 
(Mr. Loch) did not think it was an average. It would have been 
much better to have waited and taken other unions, and then draw 
the deductions. With regard to the suggested tables on pp. 627 and 
628, he was in the presence of Mr. Vallance desirous to say very 
little but he had himself tried to compile something like a speci- 
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meu paper, and after considering the form suggested by Mr. Booth, 
he could not help thinking that the divisions of in-door and out- 
door would have to be largely modified. There was one point on 
p. 625 which he thought was worth attending to. Mr. Booth said: 
“Combining the two we get 134 per cent.; or, in other words, we 
find we have to multiply by 2°34 in place of 3°5 as assumed by 
Mr. Dudley Baxter.” He had looked up the present pauperism 
figures, and he found that if they took those figures and applied 
the system to them they got not 2°34, but 2 as the multiplier. 
That made a great difference in the figures. Very much more 
explanation was necessary with regard to the table on p. 631 if they » 
were to make any real use of the figures. Mr. Booth had made a 
subtraction sum. He had ‘put together all the paupers of the 
country and set against it the old age pauperism. Inthe pauperism 
of the countrv there were first of all the children, the insane, &c., 
but in the old age pauperism there were no children or insane; 
the consequence was the two things did not correspond. They 
ought to have the list of paupers for every five years, and then 
they would see clearly what the pauperism was as against increasing 
age. If the pauperism was at the same level, they would get the 
corresponding sets of figures, but with results quite different from 
those that Mr. Booth brought out. Next, Mr. Booth had not laid 
any stress whatever upon the causes of pauperism, and that was a 
crucial blot in his argument. No reference really had been made 
to out-door relief of any serious character. If they were setting 
aside absolutely this out-door relief question tie less said about it 
the better. A large proportion of this out-door relief should not 
be brought into the account at all. Turning to the question of 
pensions, 1f Mr. Booth had put his suggestions before the Poor 
Law Commissioners when pauperism was so large his proposal 
might have been adopted. The number of paupers for whom there 
should be legislation could be largely reduced. As a matter of 
fact, every year there had been a steady reduction of old age 
pauperism. ‘I'he whole system proposed was an elaborate super- 
imposition of a new poor law, which would leave the old poor 
relief going on as at present up to 60 or 65 years of age, and after 
that there would be the pensions, but there was no promise in the 
paper of an introduction of better administration of the poor law. 
It was all very well to say credit was due to Mr. Bland Garland 
and others, but those people knew that this sort of thing did not 
help good administration. To him it was a serious matter that 
these things should go forward upon figures which he did not 
think from a statistical point of view could back the proposal. 


The Right Hon. Lreonarp Courtney, M.P., said he felt very 
much like the late Lord Beaconsfield; he was on the side of the 
angels, and he recognised there was a certain sphere he was un- 
willing to tread. Still he would, in the very fewest possible 
minutes make but two or three observations that did occur to him. 
Now Mr. Loch had said that’ this proposal was one to get rid 
of the trouble of a very small proportion of persons who are 
supported by the State over 65, and for the sake of that small 
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minority they were going to tend to pauperise the very large 
majority. The fact which struck him most forcibly in hearing 
this paper was the extreme proportion of those over 65 who 
were already pauperised. Thirty-eight per cent., according to one 
_ calculation—say, two persons out of every five —were receiving 
some kind of aid from the State; and although this figure is said 
to be excessive, and might possibly be reduced, Mr. Booth’s own 
figures only reduce it to something like 35 per cent., and this is 
the very oppressive statistical fact in the paper. Nobody can be 
content with this vision of that immense proportion of elderly 
people receiving aid from the rates. It is true that a very con- 
siderable proportion of those ranked as paupers are only paupers 
by way of receiving medical relief or some casual assistance which 
does not affect their daily life. He would have liked a statistical 
statement of that number, so that they might get at the true 
proportion of the pauperised mass. But even with the greatest 
reduction, they would find left a very considerable number. to 
make them anxious as to the present and the future. He did 
not understand why Mr. Bland Garland and Mr. Jones should be 
looked upon as persons whom it was impossible to imitate, and he 
strongly deprecated the suggestion that some kinds of virtue were 
too great, and that therefore they must take to regularising vice. 
It is impossible that all persons can in this or that fashion conform 
to the highest hfe. Not only are the poor always with us, but we 
must make up our minds to have them always with us; not 
only are they improvident, but they must be always improvident. 
Therefore let us take them as they are. He protested against all 
these arguments, and deprecated the reference to the two above- 
mentioned gentlemen as persons whose influence might not extend 
and whose example might not be copied beyond the sphere of 
Bradfield and Whitechapel. One of the most pathetic suggestions 
in the paper was with reference to the fate of women who are so 
dependent on men. ‘They receive enough to go on with from day 
to day, and their future is left entirely uncared for; and this does 
not apply only to the poorest class. Though it might look in- 
curably absurd, the true cure for that bad side of our social 
- relations lies in women’s suffrage. He did not suggest that giving 
woman a vote would make her self-supporting, but he put it 
forward as suggesting this, that one great thing we have to get 
hold of if we want to recast the organisation of our life is to con- 
sider that woman is to be a more self-subsisting animal, a person 
whose future should be dependent somewhat on herself, and not to 
be regarded as someone to be taken in hand by a male. Once get 
every father, husband, brother to look upon a woman as a person 
whose future ought to be capable of self-support, not as one 
falling helpless if left alone, and a very considerable reform of the 
problem of pauperism will be effected. He thought the last part 
of Mr. Booth’s paper the most disputable. It requires not so 
much a knowledge of statistics as of human nature to weigh it. 
The dread of want is a tremendous element in human action. It 
has been said that all action depends on two things—love of 
pleasure or dread of want; but here the dread of want has to be 
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contrasted with the love of present pleasure, and we find too 
often it is ineffectual to sustain thrift. The point suggested in 
Mr. Booth’s paper is that if you get rid by a State provision of the 
necessity of having regard to the dread of want, you will perhaps 
develop a greater anxiety for future pleasure. You are going to 
say with respect to everybody, “‘ You need not look upon the future 
as involving sheer want; we will take all care away from you by 
providing that from 65 you shall have a State provision, and we 
hope this will encourage you to save.” *Those who do not save 
now are to be impelled by this to save something. He did not 
meet with human beings so constituted himself, and did not believe 
he would be so constituted if put to the test. He felt there was a 
great margin of people now hovering about those who do descend 
upon public relief who have made some sort of a provision by 
joining clubs, by saving, or even by the education in well-being of 
their children, having always before them that as a cardinal duty 
and an object of exertion. Is there not some risk of bringing 
below the present margin of self-support those who are now above 
it? and by giving them the comfortable feeling that they will 
never be in want of bread, will not the motive to exertion be 
diminished? Some years ago there was a witness before the 
committee on Canon Blackley’s scheme, whose evidence he 
(Mr. Courtney) had read with considerable interest. A cabman, 
born in a workhouse, lived a tolerably jolly life till he became old 
and got nothing. He was asked bow it was he had not looked 
forward to the future, and he answered in almost poetic language 
something in this fashion: ‘‘Can a butterfly even think there is 
going to be a winter?”’ Will the motive to thrift be diminished 
if an adequate claim to stave off the terror of want be provided as 
a right for every citizen? He could not see his way to any other 
conclusion, and in testing the question asked himself, What is the 
kind of society you would create? Is it a better one to struggle 
after to inspire each person with a sense that on him or her lies 
the responsibility of the future and the necessity of making pro- 
vision for it? or would it be improved by taking away this horror 
of the tag-end of life, which is extremely powerful now among 
many, and might with adequate teaching and example leaven the 
mass ? 


Professor MArsHaLt said that in talking to German friends, 
if he wanted to prove that Hngland could show as good studies of 
contemporary social history as Germany could, his first example 
was always taken, not from the work of leisured professional 
economists, but from that of one’ of the busiest of business men, 
Mr. Charles Booth. Germany had derived great benefit from the 
practice of its Government of constantly inviting suggestions 
from experts; and as the English Government did not do this so 
frequently, it might be well that bodies of experts, and in particular 
this great Society, should be forward in volunteering suggestions, 
especially such as had a basis of experience behind them, their 
practicability and utility having been already proved by volunteer 
experiment. The paper just read offered an excellent opportunity 
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for doing this; and he ventured to hope that the Council would see 
their way to urging the Local Government Board to act, at all 
events in a tentative and experimental way, on some of Mr. Booth’s 
suggestions. He would now pass to a defect in poor law statistics, 
for which the Government could not be held responsible. It arose 
from the fact that people put down their ages as they wished them 
to be thought to be, not as they actually were. When a man was 
trying to earn an honest and independent living, he tried to conceal 
his grey hairs, because they diminished his market value. But- 
when he was inclined to rely on public or private charity, he 
generally represented himself as older than he was. It was probable 
that a very great number of those who were entered in poor law 
returns as over 65, were really under 60. If this were so, 
Mr. Booth’s calculations would need three corrections: Tirstly, 
the real evil was not quite as great as even he represented. 
Secondly, when rigid proofs of age were required, the expense of 
his scheme would be diminished. But thirdly, the number of 
those who are past work and need a pension as much as those who 
are really over 65, but who would be excluded from the benefits of 
Mr. Booth’s scheme, would be much larger than he takes it to be. 

Possibly next to the general relation in which this pension scheme 
stands to the existing poor law, he would observe that the general 
teaching of history was that when any great social reform was 
first introduced, the first essential was perfect simplicity ; and in 
order to get simplicity, a broad clear unambiguous line had to be 
drawn, even though it did not closely correspond to the actual 
conditions of life. This had been the case with poor law reform. 
The evils with which the 1834 Aet had to contend were so great, 
and the men and the machinery by which it had to be carried out 
were so inadequate for their task, that it was then necessary, and 
because necessary therefore right, to draw broad clear lines round 
those who were to receive public relief. These broad lines 
assumed that public charity disgraces, but private cliarity does 
not disgrace a man, and that public charity ought to be given 
only to the destitute and only in proportion to destitution, with- 
_ out any reference to character or previous thrift. Both of these 
assumptions were probably necessary to enable the 1834 Act to 
render the splendid services to the country which it did render ; 

and. he had no feeling but gratitude to the framers of the Act. 

The time had however now come for inquiring whether these 
two assumptions were true. He himself did not believe that 
ey were. People who took his view were often charged with 
favouring lax administration. But that was not the case. As 
between lax and rigid administration of the poor law, he was 
on the side of rigid. But he thought the question for the future 
was between discriminating and indiscriminating poor relief; and 
he was on the side of Giservnina fin: If the present poor 
law was to be retained with all its faults, except that it was 
to be polished by the addition of a pension scheme, he thought 
Mr. Booth’s plan was the best that had been suggested, for it was 
the simplest and would work with less friction than others. In 
common with others it would promote thrift by making it more 
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possible to save enough to escape the need of appealing for charity, 
it would not interfere with the main work of benefit societies, and 
it would strengthen the best trade unions which made liberal 
benefit grants. For many of these unions were finding that as the | 
average age of their members increased, the number of the 
superannuation benefit became almost intolerable, and public 
pensions would leave more of their provident funds for other 
purposes. But on the other hand Mr. Booth’s scheme brought 
out more clearly than any other the inconsistency of the present 
relations between public and private charity. If Mr. Booth’s plan 
were adopted, there would be two public insurance schemes 
working side by side. The income of both would be derived from 
taxes, including rates. Hverybody would contribute to both, but 
the rich much more largely than the poor in either case. But on 
{he one hand, even if a man had lived a dissolute life he might yet 
after 65 draw out of the new public insurance fund many times as 
much as he had paid in without incurring any kind of stigma; 
and on the other hand, a man who had lived as a good citizen and 
done all he could when in work to provide for time of need, but 
had yet been unable to maintain himself completely till the age of 
65, could not get back a single penny of what he had himself paid 
into the old insurance fund, without being stigmatized as a pauper 
for the rest of his days; and to crown the absurdity, if he received 
the money from a semi-public charity organisation society, to the 
tunds of which he had never contributed, he would then escape 
the taint of pauperism. Such broad lines of division might have 
been necessary in the past, but they were untrue lines; and we 
were rich enough and had leisure enough to spend the money and 
the time required for drawing divisions more in accordance with 
reason and the actual facts of the case. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Courtney that self respect and independence of character were of 
far more real value to the English working classes than all the 
money they had received in poor relief. But he held that the 
present poor law, by putting on the same footing those who had 
and those who had not tried to provide against a day of need, 
tended to diminish those virtues; or at least not to promote them 
as much as might be done by a poor law that was more reason- 
able, more discriminating, more generous, but not laxer than the 
present one. He thought there should be no hesitation in taxing 
all classes for any public purpose that could not be attained by 
any other end. But since every tax cost more to the people than 
it brought to the State, a man was injured by paying in taxes 
a sum of money the net proceeds of which were to be returned to 
himself. And he thought that was a weak point in Mr. Booth’s 
scheme, which involved the levying of very heavy taxes out of 
which money would be paid back to all, whether they were in want - 
or not; and he would prefer that the new public pension scheme and 
the old poor law should be assimilated and combined. Assuming 
there to be no unnecessary waste, the rich might be fairly called 
on to contribute freely to the expense of such an increased staff 
as will be required to carry out an extended poor law in a more 
discriminating way, and with some reference to the antecedents 
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and especially to the past thrift of those who applied for it. He 
did not think that the burden of providing for the deserving poor 
should fall entirely on-charity organisation societies. Other rich’ 
people besides the subscribers to these societies should be made to 
pay their share. We all owed the greatest gratitude to the officers 
of those societies for their splendid work; but they had undertaken 
more than they could manage, because they did much that ought 
to be paid for by taxes and rates which fell upon the whole of the 
. wealthier classes, both those who were and those who were not 
selfish. No doubt this was partly unavoidable with the existing 
poor law; but the charity organisation societies seemed to him 
to make a nistake in trying to narrow rather than extend the help 
which the deserving poor got from the poor law. There was 
-an immense field that properly belonged to private agencies: it 
needed more than all the money and more than all the energies 
which unselfish people were willing and able to supply: and much 
of that was left undone because besides their proper work private 
agencies were doing what should be done at the expense of all 
alike. The question whether a person in need came in contact 
with a charity organisation society and got help from it or applied 
to the poor law officer, and was called a pauper, was often decided 
by mere accident. 

On the motion of Mr. Bourne the discussion was adjourned to 
the following Tuesday. 


The discussion was resumed on 22nd December, but before it 
was opened, Mr. Booru said he wished to correct two errors in his 
paper which had been pointed out by Mr. Vallance. On p. 625 it 
was stated, ‘“‘ The doctor’s visit and his medicine are not counted 
as pauperising more than the sick persons and the responsible 
party (father or husband); but if any form of food be added, 
though it be intended strictly for the invalid, the addition is held 
to pauperise the whole family.” It should be that it only pau- 
perises the responsible party and the sick person, unless the sick 
person be the responsible party, in which case it pauperised the 
whole family. Then with regard to the age of 60 (p. 680), 
‘Mr. Vallance had pointed out that that was not the legal age, but 
it rested with the guardians by usage. Perhaps some guardians 
present would tell the meeting whether there was any probability 
of old paupers overstating their age, aS Professor Marshall thought 
this might involve a very great error. 


Mr. Srerren Bournn said he owed an apology to the meeting for 
not proposing to treat the subject from a statistical point of view. 
He regretted that he had not had time to look into the figures, but 
he did not for one moment presume to think that Mr. Booth’s figures 
were open to very minute criticism in order to ascertain how far 
they represented the actual state of things. It seemed to him the 
crux of the whole question was the proposition embodied in the 
concluding pages of the paper, one which was novel in the form it 
assumed, but not at all novel in the thing it proposed to attain. 
He held a very decided notion as to that and kindred schemes 
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which had been proposed. They must, however, all be indebted to 
Mr. Booth for his valuable facts, for they were not previously pre- 
pared to believe that there was such a large amount of pauperism 
among the old people of the country. It was a lamentable thing 
to think that the wage-earners and food providers, and to a very 
large extent the wealth earners of the country, should in their old 
age require either Government assistance or the aid of charity. 
His feeling was that Mr. Booth’s scheme was not workable. The 
very large amount of money it would require would about treble 
the income tax that was at present paid, and he was rather inclined 
to think that this amount was not over estimated—probably the 
reverse. Whatever scheme was proposed to carry out the object, 
the bulk of the expense would uot fall upon those who would avail 
themselves of its provisions. He certainly thought all who attained 
the age might themselves apply it to charity, for there were very 
few, even in the most exalted classes of society, who had not some 
relatives who would be glad to receive it. That was one point of 
weakness which characterised Canon Blackley’s original scheme. 
Unfortunately it seemed to be sometimes considered that the merit 
consisted in the bestowal of charity, rather than in caring to know 
where it went. He believed that the large amount of money that 
would have to be collected would be the first impediment, even 
supposing the country agreed to raise so much by taxes. Speaking 
as an old Government official formerly engaged in collecting the 
revenue, he did not think that the Customs duties fell in fair pro- 
portion on the larger portion of the community. Tor instance, he 
himself paid an insignificant amount on tobacco and alcohol, and 
if the people could only see the temperance reform spreading 
throughout the land, they would find the amount of Excise 
tumbling down. Mr. Booth did not place the evil so high as many 
others did, but certainly it was the source of some portion of the 
poverty that existed among the aged poor. How was the scheme 
to be worked? There would be a great difficulty in fixing the 
true age of the recipient. The difficulty in proving the age of a 
very large portion of the population was very lamentable, and 
there would be a constant incentive to make out the age greater 
than it really was. If the scheme were carried out, they would find 
that there would be a general rush to assume a greater age than 
the true one, and the enormous expense and difficulty of investi- 
gating all those cases would, to his mind, surpass the difficulty of 
ascertaining whether the proposed recipients were worthy of con- 
sideration in the disposal of the present out-door relief. Then 
again it would operate to a certain extent as an impediment to 
emigration. Those who went to the colonies would feel that 
there was a great loss to them of the provision secured at home. 
As an old servant of the State he knew that the fact of having a 
pension secured kept him in the service long after he would 
otherwise have left it, and a large portion of the population would 
reject the offers made to them to leave the old country and settle 
in new places. There was a great amount of sentiment in this 
matter, but he did not think it would be worth while for the sake 
of that sentiment to adopt so large and expensive a scheme as that 
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proposed, involving so much labour and pains. If a man had 
laboured for the benefit of the country, spending his time, thought 
and energy in promoting the interests of the country, there ought 
not to be any feeling of disgrace or discredit about accepting a 
recompense in old age. They were running into a very great 
error in decrying judicious out-door relief and praising up in-door 
relief. The latter broke up family ties and cost the country a 
great deal more than was necessary, whereas out-door relief did 
something to assist other existing provisions. He therefore felt 
that the cost of guarding against fraud would far surpass that 
which was required to discriminate those who deserved help under 
the present system by means of out-door relief. No doubt a large 
portion of those who sought relief were undeserving members of 
society, but that relief itself was a matter of positive duty. How- 
ever much a man might have contributed to his present misery, 
they could not leave him to starve. He ventured to think that 
Mr. Booth’s scheme would not meet with acceptance from the 
large mass of economists and philanthropists. 


Rev. Canon Buackiey said he felt at the previous meeting that 
he should be quite content to make no further use of the invitation 
kindly given to him by the Society than to sit still and congratulate 
himself on the remarkable advance of public opinion since he first 
started on this proposal fourteen years ago. But there were some 
points in the paper that he thought it was only reasonable he 
should touch upon. Mr. Booth referred to certain suggestions 
made by Mr. Chamberlain and a Parliamentary committee, but he 
thought that anything they had put forward could hardly yet be 
called a proposal, for our statesmen and parliamentary men were 
quite wise enough not to commit themselves for the present to any 
particular,scheme whatever. It was quite enough for them to 
press, as they are doing,’ upon public atiention the enormous 
importance of this matter. He did not think that within any 
short time they would have any definite distinct proposal put 
before the public. He understood that Mr, Booth simply put 
forward the proposal he had explained as something in other 
people’s minds. He therefore did not take it as adopted by Mr. 
Booth as his final view. His own (Canon Blackley’s) first pro- 
posal was that every person of every class should be compelled 
to lay by a certain minimum provision in very early days. He 
_ had a Parliamentary committee to examine the question about the 
years 1885, 1886, and 1887, and that committee received very strong 
objections from the friendly societies against the sick pay part of 
his proposal. That part only of the proposal could interfere with 
the great friendly societies, and it was only the great friendly 
societies that ever ventured to enter the field against him, because 
the bad societies simply made a stalking horse of the great ones, 
their own unsoundness depriving them of any locus standi. The 
friendly societies made very violent objection to any interference 
with their sick pay. Their average sick pay was 12s., and his 
proposal was only for a minimum of 8s., but practically they did 
not provide for pensions at all, and therefore his proposal as to 
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pensions could never be proved to interfere with friendly society 
action. But even if his pension proposal did affect (as it would 
not) the good of some particular society, the good of the whole 
nation should be considered first. The Parhamentary committee 
refused to entertain the idea of compulsory sick pay, and the 
National Provident League joined him in thinking it was a very 
advisable thing to bow his head to the storm; but then he thought 
they might reasonably go to the leaders of the friendly societies 
and say, “we give up the sick pay altogether, and as our pension 
proposals do not interfere with pensions you do not give, we ask ~ 
you to join us in getting for our old people in their old days 
something that will keep them.” He met with no response. He 
asked their assistance, but he never had an answer. While the 
subject was in debate he came upon another question which had 
not occurred to him at first. Mr. Bourne had stated that he was 
obliged to Mr. Booth for putting before them the great extent of 
old age pauperism. That was not very complimentary to him 
(Canon Blackley), who had published the fact years previously; 
for, curious to say, Mr. Booth put it at the very figure as his own 
—42°7 per cent. It was also a remarkable thing that that evidence ~ 
was put before the Parliamentary committee seven years ago, and 
he took great pains to get the committee to give a recommendation 
to the Government that the inquiry he had made on a limited ~ 
scale should be made on a general one, so that the country might 
know exactly what the measure of its old age pauperism was. 
Now there could be no question about the result, because it had 
been arrived at by two independent persons, with two independent 
methods. The providing of pensions for the aged was infinitely 
more important than providing sick pay. Mr. Booth put aside 
the German system with these remarks, ‘ There are, I think, fatal 
objections in the complicated nature of these schemes and in the 
practical impossibility of exercising any compulsion of this 
character on our people.” Now the pension system was not 
complicated, and further it was assumed in the paper that there 
was a practical impossibility of exercising any compulsion to make © 
people provide for themselves, while it proposed as not imprac- 
ticable to exercise an enormous new compulsion of the thrifty to 
provide gratuitous universal pensions for the wasteful. He 
thought that the completion of a scheme of that sort in Germany, 
ouce established was sure, and now unalterable, and there was no 
practical impossibility in the way of carrying out anything of the 
sort. Mr. Chamberlain’s idea was that a compulsory scheme was 
not for the present to be thought of and therefore he put forward 
a voluntary one, and asked for State aid. He (Canon Blackley) 
never asked for State aid, but he said it was not unreasonable, 
because it took away the argument of our working people being 
unable to provide for old age. No reasonable man, knowing what 
our working people could earn in youth, would call it generally 
impossible for some provision to be made. The third scheme was 
that of old people having a pension conditional only upon the fact 
that they reached a certain age. That would certainly do away 
with in-door pauperism in some cases, but to his mind the pauper- 
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ism would remain all the same. He could not agree with a scheme 
by which people who might be very unworthy should be given in 
early life an absolute claim to an old age pension to which they 
had paid nothing whatever. That scheme would give double out- 
door relief to everyone who now desired out-door relief and 5s. a 
week to everyone who did not want it at all. He contended that 
that was pauperisation, and would make paupers of people who 
got for nothing what they had not contributed to. For the present 
he thought they should be content to go step by step. If they 
established State aid, the nation would gradually learn in its 
wisdom to press upon public attention the importance of saying 
that if the State offered security and cheapness to everyone who 
did something for himself, then the wasteful and unwilling should 
be made to give their contribution, but if they began by establish- 
ing a pension for everyone that was old, they were making the 
prevention of pauperism for ever impossible, because in giving it 
to the old of the present day, they would give the younger a legal 
right which could never be taken away from’ them, and in a vast 
number of cases 16 would discourage and prevent the people from 
making any provision for themselves. Now he would show how 
he thought something might be done. There should be no pro- 
posal to give everyone at 65 years of age 5s. a week, but if the 
proposal was to make every young person give something towards 
his own pension, then those now too old to insure might be 
pensioned off, and would die out. That would do something to 
prevent the pauperisation of the masses, and to help the present 
old folk out of their misery. Therefore he said that to confer a 
universal gratuitous pension claim would make it impossible after- 
wards to introduce any measure of satisfactory thrift, whereas 
if they directed attention first to giving a good voluntary scheme 
and then later on a compulsory one, then they could deal with 
all the old and pauperised, and the taxpayers who would other- 
wise be called upon to pay that enormous charge, would be 
delivered from a monstrous and continual injustice, and the 


people who received that unjust levy would ue saved from eternal 
degradation. 


Mr. T. Farxin said that if he thought 40 per cent. of the rising 
generation of working men would be paupers at 70 years of age, 
he would conclude that the improvident in early and middle life 
had a better chance of long hfe than thrifty working men. But 
the habits of working men now are different to what they were 
twenty-five years ago. Of the 14,000,000 males now living in 
England and Wales, 4,700,000 are (according to Dr. Ogle) under 
20 years of age, 8,200,000 between 20 and 65, 460,000 between 
65 and 70, and 660,000 over 70 years of age. If 40 per cent. 
of these latter, 1.e., 264,000, are now unprovided for, what are 
the prospects of the 8,200,000 now between 20 and 65? In 
Mr. Fatkin’s opinion they have four times more money saved 
than the same number of working men who were living at those 
ages twenty years ago. The population had increased during 
those twenty years, but that does not affect the question. The 
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great increase in business in friendly societies since 1875 is the 
result of wise legislation in that year. He thought that, as 
regards building societies, more money belorging to the working 
classes had been financed by these societies during the past 
twenty-five years than has been financed either by Government 
or trustees’ savings banks. He granted that much money had 
been lost, and will still be lost unless Parliament enacts further 
statutory safeguards. Mr. Ludlow says that the Building Societies 
Act of 1874 is too weak, and that ‘“‘the opposition of one society 
of exceptional magnitude has, it is understood, been the great 
obstacle” to more stringent measures. He (Mr. Fatkin) would 
venture to say that that society was not in Yorkshire. Twenty 
years ago the Commissioners of Friendly Societies estimated the 
capital of investing members at 15,000,000/.; the aggregate sub- 
scribed capital of 124 of the largest societies in Hngland was 
then 8,000,oco/. Now the amount of funds in building societies is 
put down as 51,000,000/., but the amount is nearer 100,000,000/., 
and he had no hesitation in asserting that three-fourths of this 
belongs to the working classes. As an illustration of the difference 
between the registrar’s returns and his own estimates, he would 
take the figures for the society he represented, and for the accuracy 
of which he could vonch. Twenty years ago investing members had 
invested with the Leeds Permanent Building Society 350,000/. ; 
now they had 1,600,000o/. Many working men invest their savings 
weekly in building societies until they amount to such a sum as 
enables them, with the society’s assistance, to purchase one or 
more houses. For instance, the borrowing members owe his 
society 1,600,000/, upon mortgage of property for which they 
have given 3,000,000/. Consequently the borrowing members 
have 1,400,000/. of their own capital in the property, which sum 
had been previously invested in the society, and therefore the 
members have a capital of at least 3,000,000/., whereas the 
registrar returns this at 1,600,000. Moreover, 75 per cent. of 
this belongs to the working classes. The same proportionate 
increase has been going on in connection with savings banks, 
co-operative and friendly societies, &c. The savings of the work- 
ing classes between the ages of 20 and 65 are worth not less than 
200,000,000/. If these statements cannot be proved to be wrong, 
he would like to ask the meeting whether it is not more necessary 
in the interests of the working classes to direct the attention of 
the legislature as to how this amount is being financed, rather 
than how the working classes shall be taxed to support the 
improvident in the future. He objected as much as anyone to 
too much maternal government interference, but as manager of a 
society in which nearly 15,000 working men are putting all their 
savings, he had the authority of his board to say that they court 
and desire any inauiry into their accounts by any persons 
appointed by Government. He had not such a high opinion of 
the manner in which the Government transacts its own financial 
business, as to lead him to think it impossible for his private 
undertaking to finance the savings of the working classes as well — 
as, and more economically than the Government; but the latter 
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is the pruper tribunal to put statutory obligations on all societies 
as to how their business should be conducted. 


Mr. J. H. Atten (Guardian of St. Pancras) said he had been 
a guardian for some years, and Chairman of the Out-relief 
Committee, so it was supposed that he ought to know something 
of the subject in hand. He was not going to criticise Mr. Booth’s 
figures, but there were one or two points that he would like to 
call attention to before proceeding to the question of old age 
pauperism. On p. 612 Mr. Booth said: “‘So that the total number 
of persons living on 31st December who had obtained relief during 
the twelve months was 8,706, or 3,649 more than were counted on 
lst January, being an addition of 70 per cent. on all classes of 
‘In-door paupers together.” That was the most startling news he 
had ever heard for St. Pancras, and he thought it was rather mis- 
leading. As a matter of fact he might say that the number of 
in-door poor had varied very slightly during the last few years. 
For the week ending 5th December, 1891, the in-door poor 
numbered 5,085; in 1890 the number was 5,054. The out-dvor 
poor for the week ending 5th December, 1891, was 1,510, and for 
1890, 1,550, so that the in-door poor had increased by 31, and the 
out-door poor had decreased by 40. Moreover it must always be 
borne in mind that of late years a considerable number of persons 
had taken advantage of the poor law infirmaries, and they now 
sent a large number of persons to training homes, convalescent 
homes, seaside homes, which was not even dreamt of being done 
some years ago. With regard to the out-door relief question, he 
wished to add a few figures. In the year 1871, when trade was 
going up by leaps and bounds, and the population was very much 
less than it was now, the amount of out-door relief was 32,000/. a 
year. In 1891, when trade certainly was not going up by leaps 
and bounds, and the population was larger, the amount of out-door 
relief was 6,500/. per annum. He ventured to say that not a 
single poor person had been injured by that; on the contrary, they 
were physically, morally, and socially infinitely better than they 
_ were before. Somers Town was a perfect paradise now to what 
it was then. He quoted these facts to show that though 25,0001. 
a year had been withdrawn from the labouring population, yet it 
was admitted on all hands that the parish was in a better condition 
than 1t was formerly. Now with regard to old age pensions, he 
took it that everyone, high or low, would lke to have a pension 
guaranteed by the State for old age, and if he were one of the 
labouring population he should certainly go for Mr. Booth’s scheme 
tooth and nail; but he did not think the scheme had been properly 
put before the public, who would have to pay directly about 
17,000,000/. He would like first of all to know what was being 
done at the present time by the working classes in the way of 
saving for themselves. He would also like to know the amount of 
money invested at the present time by the working classes in post 
office banks, savings banks, buildiug societies, and co-operative 
societies, and also what the trades unionists and friendly societies 
thought of the scheme. He remembered being at a meeting 
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at Toynbee Hall some years ago, when the members of those 
‘societies said they were perfectly able to manage those things 
themselves, and would not have any interference from the State. 
He would also like to quote from a speech of Mr. B-—— at one of 
the railway societies’ meetings a short time ago. He said: “I 
understand that in the savings banks, especially of these railway 
companies, there are no fewer than 20,000 depositors, and that the 
amount of money deposited by them is over 1,500,000/.” For all 
that the meeting knew, that movement was going on. It therefore 
seemed to him that they ought to pause very seriously before they 
attempted to put a stopper on such a splendid movement. It was 
pertectly well admitted that a man who had by his own frugality 
and forethought put by for his old age, was an infinitely better 
citizen and left a far better influence behind him .than one who 
had allowed himself to depend entirely on the State or the parish 
for his old age. He imagined that what Mr. Booth wanted to 
know was whether the guardians agreed with his scheme or not. 
He, for one, did not agree with the scheme at all, and he would | 
state the reason why. He considered that a wise and judicial 
administration of the poor law, leaving the working classes at 
perfect liberty to work out their own independence, was an 
infinitely better system than all the State aid in the world. He 
also considered that Mr. Booth’s scheme was nothing more than a 
huge out-door relief system, and a large out-door relief was con- 
demned by the report of the commissioners for 1834 in one of the 
most far-seeing reports ever issued. Still he did not like tou pooh 
pooh a scheme simply because he did rot agree with it himself. 
There could be no doubt that the scheme had come before the 
public, and they had got to face it. It might be that some such 
scheme as Mr. Booth’s would be forced upon them by a majority 
of well meaning persons whether they liked it or not; therefore it 
seemed to him that those who were in the minority, if they could 
not squash it altogether, should try and make it as little objection- 
able as possible. Of the two schemes at the end of the paper he 
should prefer the first, always supposing that that hateful clause 
No. 5 was cut out of it altogether. To quote the words of the 
board of guardians of St. George’s-in-the-Hast, it would be pauperi- 
sation indeed; it would discourage at once friendly societies and 
charity societies, and it would cut at the root of pareatal and filial 
affection. A great deal more might be said about the eiormous 
improvements that had been made in the administration of late 
years: about why it was that although 2,000,000/. had been spent 
annually on the poor law and 4,000,000/. on charity, yet the results 
were so small; but hc would conclude by thanking Mr. Booth for 
his paper. . 


Dr. W. Oats said that Mr. Booth aimed at two objects, the 
substitution of maintenance by pension for maintenance in a poor 
house, and the removal from the receipt of such. pension of the 
stigma of pauperism. For himself he could not see that any 
stigma whatsoever was attached to poverty, or to its necessary 
consequence, maintenance at the expense of others. Probably there 
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were cases—though Mr. Booth had shown that the proportion of 
these was not so large as supposed—in which poverty was the 
result of vice or idleness; but. there were also cases in which 
wealth was the result of methods of money making that would not 
bear investigation by a strict moralist; and, if they were to gener- 
alise for all poverty from its exceptional cases, they must do the 
same for wealth; with the result that poverty and wealth alike | 
would have to be regarded as disgraceful. Moreover if any stigma 
did really attach to pauperism, he failed to see how that stigma 
would be erased by Mr. Booth’s plan of universal pensions. The 
supposed disgrace of maintenance from the rates consisted in the 
receipt of public money which the recipient had not previously 
contributed himself; and this definition would apply just as fully 
to the receipt of an old age pension by a labourer, as to his receipt 
of out-door or in-door relief under the present system. ~He had 
heard it said that the labourer or artisan would have contributed 
indirectly if not directly to the fund from which his pension would 
be paid, and that by virtue of such contribution all stigma would 
be removed from its receipt. But the same was true, or at any 
rate was equally true, of the fund from which in-door or out-door 
relief is given under the poor law system; and if the mere fact 
of indirect contribution, however inadequate, removed all disgrace 
in the one case, it must be equally efficacious in the other; and yet 
we were told that the receipt of a pension would be honourable, 
while the receipt of poor law relief was a disgrace! In all cases 
where the contributions made, directly or indirectly, by any 
individual to the fund from which the proposed pensions were 
to be provided were inadequate to supply one such pension, 
the recipient—disguise the fact under what name you please— 
would still remain a pauper to the extent of the excess of his 
pension above his contributions; and that fact would not be 
affected in the slightest degree by the further fact that other men, 
who had contributed adequately, or more than adequately, to the 
fund were having their contributions, or part of their contributions 
returned to them, Take an example. Let A and B be two men 
of the same age; and let the additional taxes paid by A, in order 
‘to carry out this scheme, be such that when he reaches 65 their 
sum would be equivalent to a pension of 25/. a year for the rest of 
his life; while B contributes such amounts as would just give him 
at that age an anpvual 1/. When they both reach 65, A is to 
receive 13/. a year out of the 25/. which he has supplied; B is also 
to receive 13/., 1/. contributed by himself, the other 12/. by A. To 
the extent of those 12/. B—call him what you please—is in reality 
a pauper; and the fact that A has 13/. of his own money returned 
to him makes no difference whatsoever. -Or take another illustra- 
tion. Supposing he (Dr. Ogle) met a man in great want, and 
regardless of the advice of charity experts, offered him half-a- 
crown. An eleemosynary taint might be said to attach to the 
receipt of that half-a-crown; but would that taint be in the least 
degree washed away, if, when he gave the man his half-a-crown, he 
also give himself another by transferring a coin from his right 
hand pocket to his left? He could understand and sympathise 
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with the feeling that might prompt the man at once to decline 
his proffered alms; but he was utterly unable to understand, 
and indeed he would feel nothing but contempt for the man who 
having that feeling could nevertheless accept the money, if the 
nature of the transaction were but disguised by such a transparent 
covering as he had supposed. But it might be said if by this little 
artifice you prevented the poor man’s self esteem from being 
wounded, why not adopt it ? First and mainly because he objected 
most strongly to all shams und all cunning devices to hide the 
true nature of things and make black appear white; and secondly, 
and ina minor degree, because the proposed device in this case 
would be most costly ; because—to go back to his illustration— 
the half-a-crown in the process of transference from one of his 
pockets to another would be converted into a florin. For it was 
not to be supposed that this scheme of universal pensions could be 
carried out without enormous cost of management. When account 
was taken of the necessity of strictly investigating the ages of 
claimants, of preventing personation, of insuring the conveyance 
of the weekly dole to the right recipients, a large proportion of 
whom would be decrepit and bedridden, and so unable to apply in 
person for their money; and when it was further borne in mind 
that it is held to be essential, in order to remove all appearance of 
pauperism, that all this intricate detail of business shall be carried 
out without the assistance of that local machinery by which the 
poor law is now administered; when all this was taken into con- 
sideration, it would be seen that the expense of management 
would be a very serious item in the total expenditure. Yet in 
Mr. Booth’s estimate not one penny was allowed for this. He 
simply took the number of persons now living of 65 years of age 
or over and multiphed it by 13, and so got his 17 millions as the 
total annual cost; whereas when he considered on the other side of 
the account what might be saved from the poor law expenditure, he 
took as his basis the whole 83 millions spent, of which no less than 
3 millions are really spent on management and incidental expenses, 
1+ millions upon lunatics, and only 44 millions upon actual poor 
relief. Nor should it be forgotten that these 17 millions at most 
only represented the actual amount of the proposed pensions at the 
present time; and that as the population grew so also would the 
number of pensions, and consequently the number of millions to be 
annually expended ; and, further, that even as regards the present 
cost there was much doubt whether the 17 millions would cover the 
pensions of all the claimants. For, if there were one fact more 
clearly taught than another to those who had much to do with 
censuses, it was that a very large proportion of persons do not know ~ 
their precise age, and that even those who do are ready to misstate 
it for the most trivial reasons; so that we might feel certain that 
when once it is realised that the age of 65 gives right to a pension, 
the number of persons of that age would make a sudden leap up- 
wards ; and, as one much interested in the recent census, he could 
but express his satisfaction that the returns were collected before 
this paper was read. | 
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Mr. W. M. Acworrts said it had been his misfortune as a 
layman and not a statistician to have to study the statistics of the 
poor law, and he thought that anyone who had done so would be 
grateful to Mr. Booth for pointing out the unsatisfactory way in 
which the Local Government Board figures were drawn up. For 
all practical purposes a lunatic was surely an in-door pauper. 
But he more frequently appeared as an out-door pauper, because, 
though in a public institution supported out of the rates, he was 
not in an establishment under the control of the guardians. But 
a@ person in a private certified home, supported by charitable 
contributions, was classed under the provisions of a special Act of 
Parliament as an in-door pauper. Surely it was desirable that the 
Local Government Board should be asked to draw up a more 
logical classification. The real organic distinction was between a 
person who lived in his own home and had his wages or his savings 
or his cadgings supplemented by the poor jaw, and one who was 
maintained entirely by the poor law. Practically the discussion 
had been on the question of pensions. Mr. Booth had put for- 
ward two main reasons for accepting his pension scheme. One 
was that the scheme might practically be considered as _ final ; 
the other was that when 40 per cent. of the population over 
65 were paupers, it was time to do something. Was the 
scheme final? Had people over 65 who were unable to main- 
tain themselves a greater claim in the eyes of public opinion to 
be maintained without the stigma of pauperism, than the people 
who were unable to maintain themselves owing to sickness ? 
If they depauperised people over 65 by giving them a pension, 
would they not be called upon to depauperise all people in 
the poor law infirmaries in London, in which there were at the 
present time twice as many patients as in the voluntary hospitals ¢ 
They too, might, it seemed to him, claim to be depauperised. 
17 millions was a large sum, but it might be worth while giving 
even 17 millions if it was a final scheme. But it might be said 
that very few working men lived to 65, and was there not a 
possibility that the working men’s representatives in Parliament 
would move down the age five years, or say that the price of 
bread had gone up, and that the amount ought to be 7s. a week ? 
Then as to the next point, they were told they must spend the 
17 millions because 40 per cent. of the population over 65 were 
practically paupers. He did not much believe in that 40 per cent. 
The basis of the generalisation was so very small that everybody 
must feel a certain amount of suspicion in accepting it. He had 
in his hand a pamphlet issued by Mr. Loch. It mentioned four 
country unions in which the total number of paupers over 60 were 
472, 254, 61 and 73. The population of the tirst three unions was 
practically the same, and the population of the last was about half 
as much again. So that in two country unions such as Bradfield 
and Linton, alike in general circumstances, in the one case with a 
population of 18,000 they had 73 paupers over 60, and in the other 
with a population of 12,000 they had 472 paupers over 60. Now 
could anybody generalise from figures made up in that fashion P 
The percentage of pauperism to the total population over 60 was 
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in Linton 33 per cent., in Midhurst 18 per cent., in Brixworth 
5 per cent., and in Bradfield 4 per cent. If it was pussible to 
arrive at a state of things in which only 4 per cent. of the popula- 
tion over 60 required relief, evidently there was no need to apply 
heroic remedies. Surely no one would propose to embark on an 
expenditure of 17 millions tc deal with 4 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. St. George’s-in-the-Hast was probably the poorest union in 
England. Tbe Strand was not amongst the poorest. Twenty 
years ago the percentage of pauperism in St. George’s-in-the-Hast 
was 41 per cent., now it was Ig per cent. In the Strand twenty 
years ago it was 26 per cent., now it was 40 per cent. Surely the 
moral of that was that the number of paupers—in other words the 
number of people—to whom it is supposed to be necessary to give 
pensions, was absolutely a matter of poor law administration. 
Until they knew what the poor law administration was, and what 
it was going to be, it was impossible to generalise from a percentage 
arrived at trom the figures for England at large as to what was the 
actual amount of preventible pauperism, and what was the most 
appropriate mode of preventing it. 





Mr. F. Henprixs said that he wished to avail himself of the ten 
minutes allotted to speakers on this occasion, to offer a few obser- 
vations upon the financial and economical results which would flow 
from the adoption of Mr. Booth’s recommendation of universal 
pensions for the aged over 65. In the first place, he could not see 
that his figures were justified statistically. So far from 17,000,000/. 
a-year being the initial charge, it would be at least 26,000,000l. 
Mr. Booth had taken the population aged 65 of England alone, and 
had omitted that of Scotland and Ireland. But England’s male 
population was only about 74 per cent. of the total male popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Then again the figures required 
correction to bring them up to present date, seeing that the popu- 
lation of England had increased something like 14 per cent. in the 
last decennial period of census enumeration. He was convinced 
that if it were statistically examined, it would be found that the 
net sum to be paid to male pensioners alone, aged 65, of course 
free of income tax, would be 26,000,000/. How was that to be 
provided for? It must either be by an increased income tax or by 
an augmentation of the poor law taxation of lands and houses, 
unless the whole fiscal system of the country were altered. Now 
the income tax at the present time, at 6d. in the £, produced only 
12,800,000/. per annum, consequently the rate of taxation to meet 
pensions of 26,000,c00/. at the outset, would have to be about Is. 
in the £ beyond the present rate, or 1s. 6d. instead of 6d. What 
economical results could be expected from that? It would exceed 
the charge of the national debt, and consequently the rate of 
interest at which the Government could borrow in future would be 
very materially altered, and the effects on the economical condition 
of the country would be disastrous. He held that the scheme was — 
perfectly impossible. In the three years coincident with the 
Crimean war, the income tax never averaged more than 1s. 3d. in 
the £, but that was only a temporary tax, and yet it was felt to be 
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a grevious burden on the country at the time, although it soon after 
fell as low as 4d. in the £. Yet, according to the pension proposal, 
there was to be a permanent tax of 1s. 6d. in the £ to begin with, 
and he held that that was a reductio ad absurdum. He did not 
believe either in the rhyme or reason of State pensions: he thought 
they would be destructive to the three virtues that distinguished 
Hngland—thrift, self-help, and charity. Those three virtues 
would receive so grievous a blow that he did not think they 
would ever recover. He must protest against the observation 
made by Mr. Booth about the present poor law. Of course they 
were not there to quarrel about a mere phrase, but when a phrase 
was taken in conjunction with the context it became important. 
He referred to the description Mr. Booth applied to the present 
poor law as a “socialistic law.”’ He denied in toto that it ever 
was so. It was framed in a spirit of pure benevolence; it was 
passed to substitute something for the charity which had previously 
been dispensed by the Church and the monasteries on the aged 
and worn out poor. It was as impossible then as it is now to find 
the effectual means for this out of private charity. When they 
were left to voluntary charity, it might be got in retail, but+it 
never was got in wholesale. It was with the founders of the poor 
law in Queen Elizabeth’s time a statesmanlike object to prevent 
the uncertain effect of private and merely voluntary charity, and 
to substitute for that not a socialistic law, but a poor law by which 
the really deserving poor would be relieved by national and com- 
pulsory charity. The latter term might sound paradoxical, but it 
could be defended. He would illustrate it by the case of the 
famine relief some years ago in Ireland. They all paid for that as 
a compulsory charity, and through taxation it was made pro- 
portionate to the various means of the contributors. The English 
_ poor law never was in its inception a socialistic law, and it was 
not so at the present time. 


Mr. Epwin R. Speirs wished to say a few words with regard to 
the proposition made by Mr. Booth. He thought that the scheme 
placed before them now was the very best one before the country 
at the present time. Why he considered it so was because he 
believed it would be a great mistake to have a compulsory system 
of assurance when there was every indication that the working 
classes were doing that kind of thing for themselves. In the 
second place he thought that Mr. Booth had taken the first step 
towards separating the thrifty and the thoughtful people from the 
improvident and lazy. The great mistake that had been made in 
the poor law was that the unfortunate poor had to mix with those 
who were indolent and those who had been leading bad_lives. The 
nation should separate ithe paupers, and place those who were un- 
fortunate in houses apart from the others. We would then have a 
. separation of the good from the bad, and consequently our support 
and sympathy would go into the proper quarter. He also thought 
it would be an injustice to the vast majority of the community to 
introduce a compulsory system of assurance, because in a great 
many cases it would be unfair for people to be taxed for that 
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purpose. The mortality, for instance, of the Cornwall miners 
showed that very few of them reached the age of 60. The 
mortality among earthenware manufacturers, glass blowers, paper 
stainers, etc., was also so great that very few would reach the 
age of 65 to receive the benefits of the pension scheme. It 
would therefore be a great injustice to tax these people for some- 
thing that they would not live long enough to enjoy. They had 
been asked if Mr. Booth’s scheme was a final one. He thought it 
would be ridiculous to imagine that it was so. If Mr. Gladstone 
or Lord Salisbury came to the meeting and took his oath to any 
scheme to fit in with the present condition of affairs, and said it 
would be final, he (Mr. Speirs) for one would get up and say he 
did not believe it. They must go on improving their scheme as 
the world improved. There cannot be finality in such measures. 


Mr. Jonn Lioyp (Hon. Secretary of the National Provincial 
League) said that at a meeting of the Brixton Liberal Association 
at which he gave a short address the other evening, a motion was 
put from the chair to the effect that it was desirable that the State 
should assist in providing pensions for the aged, but the meeting 
instead unanimonsly passed the resolution that the State should 
provide pensions. His own view was that the State ought to 
provide one moiety and the people themselves the other. It 
seemed to him that while he and those who shared his views were 
trying to put a stepping stone in the stream of pauperism, in order 
in some way to bridge it over, Mr. Booth tried to take a leap right 
across; and in trying to do too much, there was considerable risk of 
failure and of falling in the middle. The league suggested that the 
State should act as a trustee for the working classes; that the State 
should husband and take care of some of the money of the people 
which they had paid during their long lives in taxes, and return it 
to them in old age. There would be no pauperism in that. The 
country would not allow the present state of things to continue, 
this large army of aged paupers to exist amongst us. A change 
must come, and they were all called upon to try to devise the best 
scheme they could. Although different friendly societies and 
other associations had done an immense deal of good for the 
working classes, little had been done for aged persons, and scarcely 
anything for women. In 1820-30 he found, on looking throngh 
old country papers, that there were a large number of women’s 
friendly societies in existence, but they had now entirely dis- 
appeared, and nothing seemed to have taken their place. He 
hoped that though they might not be able to make the costly 
bridge which Mr. Booth proposed, they would certainly have a 
stepping stone placed half way across the great river of pauperism, 
and that without further loss of time. 


Mr. M. N. Avurr said that many friendly societies issued 
tables for pensions payable at a certain age, but very few members 
availed themselves of them. There were 6 million members of 
well regulated friendly societies granting sick pay and death pay, 
and 6 million members of industrial societies, but he doubted 
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whether there were 6,000 members of these societies who had pro- 
vided for old age pensions. Of the Foresters it was stated that 
not three out of half a million had voluntarily provided for a 
pension. That being the case, he thought that all those arguments 
founded upon working men being willing whilst still young to 
make provision for old age which not half of them would attain 
fell to the ground. They were not prepared to lock up their 
savings in this way, aud preferred to provide for more urgent 
claims. 


Mr. Boortn, in reply, said that in attempting to go over the 
whole subject he would try not to omit any points that had been 
raised against him. If he did omit any he might perhaps make 
it up by mentioning some which had been raised elsewhere. He 
would divide the subject into two, treating the first three parts.of 
his paper as one thing, and the last part as another thing. With 
regard to parts one to three, he would lke first to reply to 
Mr. Allen, who objected to his statement on p. 612, that the number 
of persons who had obtained relief during the twelve months was 
8,706, or 3,649 more than were counted on Ist January, being an 
addition of 70 per cent. on all classes of in-door paupers together. 
It did not mean that there had been that increase in the pauperism, 
but merely that in attempting to state the annual volume of 
pauperism in St. Pancras they had to add 70 per cent. That was 
considerably less than at Stepney, but at the same time it had no 
particular bearing on the administration of one place or the other. 
The statement commonly made was that they ought to multiply 
by 33, whereas at St. Pancras it proved that they only had an 
increase of three-quarters; therefore it was a favourable rather 
than an unfavourable return. Mr. Loch complained that instead of 
dealing with Stepney twice over, contrasting or combining Stepney 
now with what it was many years ago, he ought. to have worked 
from several unions. It had been found very difficult to obtain an 
equally complete account even of St. Pancras. He would however 
readily admit that what he had done was very incomplete. He 
felt that it would be perfectly impossible to arrive at a really 
satisfactory statement by private inquiry, and that nothing but 
a Government inquiry could do it. By the great kindness of 
Mr. Elliott of the Local Government Board he obtained some 
sort of comparison between different unions, and it was very 
evident that the variation was so great that even if they took 
twenty unions and worked them out they could not be perfectly 
satisfied that the result would represent the whole country. 
He did not think the figures given were at all satisfactory; they 
were a perfect quagmire through which he had waded to the 
best of his ability. He did not think the conclusion he had 
arrived at was very much out, and it was similar to that which 
Canon Blackley arrived at from an area also comparatively small. 
He thought that Canon Blackley would take the same view as he 
himself did, that a private individual could not do what was 
needed. He had received an interesting letter from Mr. Aveling, 
the clerk to the Paddington guardians, in which he said that in 
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Paddington they had adopted a system of case papers, and each 
case was numbered consecutively. The pauper carried his paper 
through the different institutions to which he might be transferred, 
and upon readmission he took up the same number again. That 
was an instance of how easily the thing might be carried out if 
the Government added a little pressure to the good will of the 
local bodies. The system of case papers there mentioned was 
certainly a very good one. As to part iv, Mr. Courtney hinted in 
a very gentle way that fools stepped in where angels feared to tread, 
and claimed himself to be on the side of the angels, but later on 
Mr. Courtney spoke of that wisdom which to the Greek was 
foolishness, and that showed that there were two possible ways 


of looking ata thing. Mr. Loch spoke of part iv as “sentimental — 


statistics.” Those statistics were by no means as hard and clear - 


and firm as they should be, he wished he could have made them 
clearer and firmer. When he finished the first three parts he had 
doubted whether he ought to go any further, but he came to 
the conclusion that it was desirable the thing should be 
thrashed out. There seemed to him there was enough material 
for a very good discussion, and he thought that position had 
been proved. He did not at all object to being attacked. 
There were those who minimised the evil, represented at that 
meeting chiefly by Mr. Acworth. There seemed however no doubt 
that the numbers of old paupers were very great, counting as 
paupers everybody who received relief however small. He was 
inclined to think that if they knew the whole truth, it would 
be found that a very large number of those who received relief, 
received very little, but still they were in receipt of public relief. 
He did not doubt that gvood administration had a good effect, but 
in the first place all it did was to cause other forms of help to take 
the place of help from the rates. At Stepney they had practically 


given up out-door relief, but there were a great number who were . 


so poor that when they were dead the parish had to bury them. 
Was it not possible that there might be a certain drift in town 
towards certain parishes? He believed it was so in districts where 
there was a great deal of endowment, and he felt sure that there 
would be a tendency to drift away from a well administered régime 
to another parish. Therefore they could not be certain that the 
evil was not so much cured as altered in its distribution. It had 
been suggested to him that Mr. Burt’s return was taken on Ist 
August, and that there was no time in the year when the unions 
were so empty as at the beginning of August. That perhaps might 
be set against the possibilities of exaggeration with regard to age. 
Perhaps Mr. Allen would tell them whether the ages given in 
Mr. Burt’s return could be relied upon. 


Mr. At.en said he could not give an answer off-hand. 


Mr. Booru said that Dr. Ogle spoke about the stigma of 
pauperism, and said that wealth might be disgraceful as well as 
poverty, but people without means who had to go before the 
guardians were in an entirely different position from those who 
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had pensions, however those pensions were obtained. Mr. Courtney 
said that no one could be trusted to save if the fear of want was 
not present. He thought tbat was a most astounding statement. 
People saved in order to get capital for business and for their 
children, and after that they saved for their own comfort. He 
wished to lay stress upon the underlying character of the proposal 
advocated, and in that way he found little difficulty in agreeing 
with much that his opponents had said. 
A vote of thanks to Mr, Booth terminated the proceedings. 
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I.—The Russian Famine. By EH. Levasseur. | (Translated from the 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, January, 1891.) 


In making this communication to the Society I am relying on 
the publications of the Central Statistical Commission of Russia, 
of which our colleague of the International Statistical Institute, 
M. Troinitsky, is the director. The most recent publication, 
which I received yesterday, bears the title, General Results of the 
Russian Harvest of 1891. It contains not only the results of this 
harvest, but a comparison with those of the three preceding years, 
according to governments and districts, and shows the production 
of cereals, potatoes, hay and straw in 189]. 

As everyone knows, Russia occupies the whole of the eastern 
half of Europe; for its surface, as to which all writers are not in 
strict agreement, is, according to my estimate (based on the 
returns of General Strelbitsky), 5,477,000 square kilometres,’ and 
that of Europe is 10 million square kilometres. But the sixty 
governments (of which ten make up the old kingdom of Poland) 
considered in the official returns, deal only with an area of 
5,016,000 square kilometres, Finland and the HKuropean portion of 
the Caucasian provinces being excluded. 

Comparing the general results of the year 1891 with those of 
the quinquennial period 1883-87,? we have the following table :— 


1 This is Levasseur’s estimate of the area of that part of Russia which is 
comprised within the geographical houndaries of Europe; an area a which does not 
correspond with that of political European Russia. 

2 'These results are published in La Récolte moyenne dans la Russie d’ Europe, 
1883-87 ; published by the Central Statistical Commission, hut they deai only 
with the fifty governments of Russia proper: in the table the ten Polish provinces 
have been added. 
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Mean 1883-87. 1891, Difference.| Ratio of the 
Millions of ' Millions of — Harvest 
3 Millions | of 1891 to the 
of Mean 
Tchetverts. | Bushels. | Tchetverts.| Bushels. }| Bushels. | of 1883-87. 
Cereals. . 

Winter wheat...) 12°6 727 12:0 697 230 30 95 
Summer ,, .... 29°5 170°2 185 106°7 | — 63°5 62, 
NA es ani Re ee 1185 683°7 90°7 523°3, | —160°4 76 
Barley. .ccgee-.e 26°2 15 142 254 146°6 |— 46 96 
Spelt: ene. essa: 1:3 775 10 63 {| — 12 85 
Buckwheat ....... 105 60°6 vals 43°3 | -— 173 41 
Web. re -thbeg-: 8°6 49°6 6:2 35°38 | — 138 Ve: 
(PGBS. vena, bite e- 2°4 13°9 2°7 ESi6. | ley: 112 
VE BIA! 5 .cncact een ses 39 WANs 49 28°3 1+ 5's 125 
otal st .8 218s, {-1,231°9 169-0 975°1 | —256°8 49 
Oate.<ckoee tho; 93°3 538°3 775 44772 J— 911 83 
Grand total... 306°8° | 1,770°2 246°5 142273. | —3847°9 80 
Potatoes ............ 83 0 478'9 69°1 3987 | — 802 83 








Compared with the average for 1883-87, the deficit of cereals 
(including peas) which serve for the use of man is therefore, 
according to this table, 257 million bushels, or 21 per cent. If we 
include oats, which are used as food in Russia both for men and 
animals, the deficit is 348 million bushels,’ 7.e., 20 per cent. Com-: 
paring it, as the Russian Central Statistical Commission has done 
with the last three harvests, 1888-90, the deficit for the cereals 
(including peas) is about 21 per cent.; as compared with the first 
of these years, which is the best that up to the present has been 
recorded in Russia, it is 30 per cent. 


5 Compared with 1888 there is a deficit of 30°2 per cent. 
» °89 »» 10°45 
39 : °90 32 21°2 oy) 
* The Central Statistical Commission has calculated the mean weight of cereals 
of all kinds per head of inhabitants in the country districts (2.e., without taking 
into account the population of the towns), with the following result :— 


TIMED, 620s scec0+s00 723 lbs. of cereals per head. 
PERE TO vtorctlessocsss 855 9 
op See ee 622 35 


In Russia, wheat and maize having much less importance than rye and oats, we 
can estimate the mean weight of cereals at 43 lbs. per bushel, and the production 
per head is— 

In 1889, 15°1 bushels; 1890, 17°9 bushels; 1891, 12°4 bushels. 


In France the production of all kinds of cereals is about 260 million hectolitres 
(see La France et ses Colonies, by EK. Levasseur, vol. ii, p. 48), or 7154 million 
bushels, which gives about 18:7 bushels per head, if we calculate on a population 
of 38% millions (¢.e., the total population, towns included). It must be noticed, 
in comparing these figures with those of Russia, that the proportion for France 
would be much greater if we calculated only on the rural population. To convert 
these bushels into pounds, we should here take 52 as the factor instead of 48, 
because the principal crop in France is wheat, which is heavier than rye; we thus 
have 1,014 lbs. per head. Land is more highly cultivated in France than in 
Russia, and consequently the average production is greater. 
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It may be asked how far these figures are reliable. I answer, 
to the same extent as the returns of most other Huropean States. 
They are collected on the spot by local administrators, and worked 
up by competent authorities. Like harvest returns generally, they 
are the outcome, not, of enumerations, but of estimates; they are 
consequently only approximate. People can of course refuse to 
believe in them from a pre-conceived scepticism; but then we 
must give up speaking of good or bad harvests in any country, 
and refrain from passing any opinion on agricultural wealth, for 
opinions of this nature can in every country be founded with pre- 
cision only on statistical data. We can check these figures and 
criticise them, but only by comparing them with other figures, 
furnished also by statistics on harvests of a similar nature, 
obtained during several years from the same localities, and by 
bringing to bear upon the official returns information obtained . 
through private sources or by means of the press. This is what 
has been done, and I believe, on the whole, that the comparative 
measure here given of the harvest of 1891 is sufficiently well 
grounded to enable us to calculate fairly the consequences. 
Whether the deficit be 300 or 350 million bushels, it is in either 
case enormous. 

The causes of this failure are well known. The winter had 
been very hard, the late spring frosts were severe, and the cold, 
penetrating the ground unprotected by snow, killed the seeds; 
when the summer did come, the drought lasted long, and was 
agoravated by a persistent east wind. ' 

The whole of Russia has not suffered to the same extent. 
Thus in the extreme south the harvest appears to have been 
good in the Caucasian provinces: but these do not form part of 
Huropean Russia, and their crops are not included in the fore- 
going table. The grand duchy of Finland is also excluded. In 
short, the area of the sixty governments (including the Asiatic 
portions of Perm and Ufa, since their harvests are included in the 
total) on which the statistics bear. 1s 5,016,030 square kilometres, 
and the population about g2 million souls in the middle of 1891. 

This huge area covers many regions differing essentially in 
climate and soil. In Poland the harvest was up to the average, 
slightly inferior to that of 1890, but superior to that of 1889, and 
in this quarter there will be no scarcity. 


Production per Head.* 


























Governments. 1890. 1891. Governments. | 1890. 1891. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
ARAIGEZ IR es etl t ies 745 694.  }Radom Hac. 777 617 
ORCA GOI Wocds ose (aloriad- 780 684 Siedlee “aeccuupeet cere 891 761 
WS iON. a seas ss 622 460 Suwalki (gcaeaans 753 436. 
BEATE Ses sepetosses 950 751 Warsaw, bareegeee 689 651 
TORE OV) Mi ponisebanede sce 505 361 So 
TOG Rei c.  Sivotite se sve? 934 941 Poland... :. tonsa 747 657 





* In this and the two following tables, the net weight of cereals and peas per head of rural popu- 
lation only is given, the quantity set apart for seed having been deducted. 
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Almost all the governments situated immediately to the east 
of Poland—those of Little Russia, the Baltic provinces, and those 
which extend to St. Petersburg and Moscow—have on the whole 
a crop superior to that of 1890; those in the centre of Greater 
Russia— Yaroslav, Moscow, Smolensk, Kaluga—have suffered from 
the calamity, but its severity only begins to be appreciable in the 
- two latter, to the south of Moscow. 





_ Production per Head. 














1890. | 1891. 
. lbs. | lbs. 
NECA 566 | 457 
DEO COW irucsicccrdts sseceesss 429 367 
Shall San 817 402 
PYTOG LAV ge Nites onntces ns 790 736 











But it is in the south-eastern governments, in the basin of the 
Don and of the lower and middie Volga, that the disaster is most 
severe. If we drawa line on the map from Odessa to Moscow, 
and from Moscow to Vyatka, we see that all the districts bounded 
on the one hand by this line and on the other by the Ural 
mountains and river, the Caspian Sea, the Ponto-Caspian depres- 
sion, and the Black Sea, have suffered most cruelly. With the 
‘exception of Ufa and Hkaterinoslav (which have a better harvest), 
_ the crops are everywhere inferior to those of 1890; there is a 
deficit of nearly 70 per cent. in the government of Tamboff, and it 
is still greater in Orenburg, where the total production however 
is less. In Voronej it reaches such proportions that we should 
hesitate to accept the figures were they not contained in an oflicial 
publication The harvest here was 13°7 million tchetverts in 1888, 
6°6 million in 1889, and 14°9 million in 1890. Last year it was 
only 2°8, so that the rural population, instead of gathering in 
1,505 lbs. per head as in 1890, had only 66 lbs. in 1891. Pe 
government exported; now it must import, if it can. 





Production per Head. 
1890. T8oL. Percentage. 

lbs. lbs. lbs 
jE ee oy ae 529 139 26 
Kagel 5c da doawlete- 1,144 549 48 
PAN es, a Pretec dienes 1,130 649 57 
Orenburg, «....... 534 80 15 
Lao eae eeerrtn 664 404 61 
Ryazan 900 345 38 
Samara ........... 675 : 222 33 
Saratoff ............ 981 4.29 44 
Simibarsk .).......... 773 303 41 
A POL ity s0-2.... 27 420 31 
fight) 1,211 6380 56 
VOromey. 3i....... .. 505 66 4 
Vyatka .......... 705 451 64 
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[To these thirteen governments might have been.added those of 
Kaluga, Nijni-Novgorod to the north, and Astrakhan to the south. 
This has not been done, because the deficit is there less than in 
those we have tabulated. | 

These thirteen governments which have suffered the most 
severely form a compact area, which, from one end to the other— 
from Kursk on the south-west to Vyatka on the north-east—has a 
length of more than 1,400 kilometres, whose area, 1,031,000 square 
kilometres, is almost double that of France, and whose population, 
according to the official estimate for 1886, is 27,647,000. 


Area and Population of the Thirteen Governments which have suffered most. 
(Oficial Estimate of 1886.) 
[000’s omitted.] 





Square Population. 


Square 





Kilometres. Population. _| Kilometres. 
KAZAN 2 soecvces tases 63°7 2,162, 4) oimmbirsk? 2... cee 49°5 1,606, 
pee peteeeraeeeeeees ce 353553 ol ammboll.,...6 tee 66°6 25769; 
Polk cee ete , L,O50) atk : 
Cieabure tae 191-3 ‘iver Tula oN 30°9 1,464, 
PenzA, © wks Rexeeees 38:8 1, A Os VOrone) ......-.s..0000: 65°9 2664, 
EUVAZA i vontideene tart 42°1 1,867, WV yaths .....a8seee 153°6 2505s 
SSAA SD coeeesces rate ate 151:0 25570, —_-—_— + 
SAN ALO LL aconsavemrs tes 84:5 2,346, Totals .cases 1030°9 |. 24,6493 








This vast region has the uniform aspect of a plain, low towards 
the east on the left bank of the Volga and higher on the right 
bank, in Greater Russia, which is a plateau of about 250 metres 
(825 feet) in height, slightly undulating, and even forming a 
shallow basin through which the Don and its principal tributaries 
meander. It is bounded on the east by a chain of picturesque hills 
of from 300 to 350 metres (1,000 to 1,150 feet), at the base of 
which flows the Volga. The mean temperature of this plain varies 
from + 8° (centigrade) in the south to + 2° in the north, which is 
about the same temperature as that of Sweden. The winters are 
as severe as those of Finland, from — 8° to — 14° (centigrade) in 
January, but by way of compensation the summers are as warm as 
the centre and south of France, +19° to +24°. There is little rain, 
the mean annual fall being 40 to 50 centimetres (16 to 20 inches) ; 
the number of rainy days at Kazan is only go. June is the 
wettest month. This region is by nature sparsely wooded towards 
the centre, besides which the peasants have themselves cut down 
the trees, either for firewood or in order to utilise the land for 
cultivation. Government has endeavoured to put a stop to this 
deforestation, but the law enacted seems inadequately enforced, 
and it is only in the steppes of the south that its efforts to plant 
have met.with any measure of success. The absence of large 
trees 1s one cause of the dryness, for it leaves this flat country 
without the slightest protection against the burning south winds 
and the east winds—glacial in winter, and always dry. This is 
why this portion of Russia has suffered more than the other parts 
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from the spring frosts, the dryness of the east winds, and the 
absence of summer rains. 

The harvest of 1890 had given in these provinces 657 million 
bushels; in 1891 it only yielded 359 millions, a deficit of 
298 millions, or 45 per cent. Of the total deficit of 348 million 
bushels for the whole of Russia, these thirteen governments 
account for 298, or 85 per cent. 


Total Quantity of Cereals in 1890 and 1891. 



































1890. Millions of 1891. Millions of 
Tchetverts. Bushels. Techetverts. Bushels. 

KGZANY sales pesehieodeonsobte 6:0 35 
1 bge RRA ear ees 11:0 63 
2 pve) aguee 8 nine eat 93 54 
OTOH DURE sled cade cssecganrs Ad 26 
POT Eta ctcesen cans ; 4°5 26 
Rvazan Ue hit xcases. 72 Az 
SA WIARH sate tno ececaes, €3 46 
Saratvoil Licences cveeieves 8°4 48 
pia) DIPSIE. «tc ash aken snes 5'4, mt 
Pain bow! \obateak: 14°3 83 
CT aide: ieee See Se a a9 46 
PV OB OTO] cake Borers evacet 149 86 
PR RUGLCA win Bebe stare 12:4 2 

dies v1 BA een 113°6 657 








It should be noted that this district includes the greater part 
of the ‘black land,” the region most fertile in cereals, and for 
that very reason the population is denser there than elsewhere 
(27 per square kilometre; the mean density of Huropean Russia 
is 16). 

A deficit of 20 per cent., 2.e., one-fifth of the produce of a 
country, is in all cases sufficiently alarming. When this fifth 
represents 348 million bushels, the evil is considerably aggravated 
because it is the more difficult to remedy. It would require 6,000 
ships of a tonnage of 2,000 tons to bring the quantity required to 
Russia. 

If this deficit had occurred in some country where the average 
wealth per head was large, such a country could, up to a certain 
point, buy with its savings a sufficient quantity of food to stave 
off famine. Thus in 1879-80 France was able to buy in two years 
the equivalent of 86 million hectolitres of grain and flour, and 
found more than 1,500 million francs to pay for them. This is 
not the case with Russia, where, apart from a certain number of 
proprietors who enjoy a large income, and the inhabitants of the 
great industrial centres, the mass of the peasants live on the annual 
produce of the soil, without laying by.. Many of them are even 
debtors to the treasury, since they do not pay their taxes regularly, 
and are besides burthened with public debts. 

Independently of the sum necessary to acquire 348 million 
bushels, which represent probably not less than 60,000,000l., and 
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of the number of ships required to carry the grain to Russian 
ports, we must take into account the internal means of transport 
by which it would be carried to the empty markets. 

Now, in spite of the development of Russian railways during 
the last thirty years, there are still very many gaps, as there are 
only now (1890) 17,591 miles of railway over an area of a little 
more than half Hurope (exclusive of Finland and Caucasia).? 

In reality, to preserve the people from famine, Russia will not 
require to import anything like 350 million bushels. 

It may be said that the Russians divide their grain harvest 
into four principal parts: the first for their own nourishment, the 
second for that of their animals, the third for the manufacture of 
alcohol, and the fourth for exportation. 

Since 1879 Russia has exported on an average 300 million 
roubles’ worth of cereals and flour,® which is more than one-fifth of 
the value of the whole crop,’ but rather less than the fifth of the 
quantity gathered in, since it is especially the dearest cereal, wheat, 
which is exported.§ On the 28th July the export of rye was 
prohibited, but the delay granted enabled foreigners to lay in a 
portion of their stock. Since the 3rd November all exportation of 
cereals has been forbidden. 

In 1889-90 the receipts from the tax on drinks, which is 
principally derived from the distilleries, counted for more than 
270 million roubles in the budget. M. Broch estimated in 1880-81 
that the consumption of alcohol in Russia was 3,600,000 hectolitres 
(80 million gallons), and Mulhall in his new dictionary puts it 
down at 4 million hectolitres (g1 million gallons). In calculating 
the return at 25 per cent. for rye and maize, and supposing that 
these two cereals form one half of the raw material, there would 
be about 8 million hectolitres (22 million bushels) of grain employed 
in this manufacture. The high price of grain will hamper the 
distilleries, and, besides, the government can exercise a powerful 
influence. Thus there is on this side also an economy possible; 
but the treasury would suffer in consequence; the return from 
one of the principal sources of its revenue would be seriously 
diminished. 

Cattle consume the greater part of the oats, and also a portion 
of the inferior grains. They are also fed on straw and hay; but 


5 The total length of European railways was about 83,000 miles in 1890. 
Great Britain has 1oo kilometres of railway for every 1,000 square kilometers, 
France 64, and Russia 5 only. It must also be noted that in Russia the railways 
are very unequally distributed, and that the region affected by the famine is more 
opened up than the northern portion of the empire. 

§ 427 million roubles in 1888, 375 in 1889, 308 in 1890. 

7 The evaluation of the harvests of the years 1884-89 has varied between 1,714 
and 1,343 million paper roubles. 

§ In 1889, when the total harvest was 1,589 million bushels, Russia exported 
300 million bushels, of which 104 millions were wheat, 67 oats, 52 rye, 45 barley, 
&c. According to official statistics, Russia appears to have exported on the average, 
from 1883 to 1889, 49°8 per cent. (7.¢., one-half) of the wheat crop, 66 per cent. 
of the maize, 37 per cent. of the barley, 19 per cent. of the oats, and 9 per cent. 
only of the rye, although the latter is the principal crop: this is because the popu- 
lation lives chiefly on this latter cereal. 
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straw is as scarce as grain, and the drought has burnt up the 
meadows and much diminished the hay harvest. From want of 
food to give them, many of the peasants will sell their animals or 
eat them to sustain themselves—a second possible economy, but one 
to be regretted. The value of the animals will decline, as generally 
happens in such cases; horses and oxen are already offered at very 
low prices in certain districts. When the famine is over many 
years will be required to repair the losses which it will have caused 
to the live stock of Russia. _ 

Will the reduction under these three heads be sufficient to 
make the food stock supply the wants of the inhabitants? The 
Russians live principally on rye; nine-tenths of the net crop (i.e., 
after having subtracted the quantity necessary for seed for next 
year’s harvest) are generally required for home consumption. 
But it is precisely the rye crop which is most deficient; 523 million 
bushels have been harvested instead of 684 millions; 161 millions 
are wanting. If we estimate the average consumption per head 
at 2°5 hectolitres (6°9 bushels}, 640 million bushels would be re- 
quired to feed g2 million people (a number which I consider 
probable as being now the population of these sixty governments), 
and the deficit is still 117 million bushels. But the whole popula- 
tion does not live on rye, since other grain is consumed. This 
explains how the Minister of Finance, calculating on other data 
and by a different method, estimates the deficit at 85,500,000 pouds 
only (about 60 million bushels), and concludes that on the whole 
Russia has produced enough for her wants. The deficiency of rye 
is, apparently, therefore from 60 to 120 millions, say 85 million 
bushels, which must be replaced by some other food. How much 
can importation supply before the next harvest? What other 
food can be procured to replace the bread? How will places at 
a distance from railways be supphed? What influence will the 
scarcity have on prices? ‘These are questions into which we will 
not enter at present. We will conclude by saying that privations 
must engender disease and increase the death-rate. It is un- 
fortunately certain that in such conditions there will be fewer 
_Imarriages, fewer births, and, above all, more deaths in 1892 than 
there were in 1890. It is with a feeling of profound sadness and 
compassion that we think of the sufferings which these millions 
of human beings will endure through climatic conditions which it 
was out of their power to avert. But since the evil is inevitable, 
it is better to meet it fairly than to turn aside, and try to measure 
its extent in order to seek the better afterwards the remedies 
which may mitigate the pernicious results; this is a task that 
devolves upon statisticians. 

The Russian government understands the situation; it has 
already taken measures in consequence, and it watches with care. 
Private charity is doing its part, and is on the increase. I do not 
intend here to detail what the one and the other have done up till 
now to help so many unfortunates to tide over a year of dearth, 
and it is not for us to counsel them as to what is still to be done; 
before the Statistical Society we confine ourselves to exposing the 
true state of affairs. Bie 
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Il.—Religious Census of India, 1891. 
























































Total. Males. Females. 
BL obaL eo AIVAUA G5 05 ecpactapertsenua-senoss 288,159,672 = 408 
A. Provinces— 
CONBUGEC Miri conesorsereseasaseane 221,094,277 112,500,870 108,593,407 
Registered .......scsscsccersoress 261,910 Sex not | recorded. 
MN Ota: cigeeerghoavecrene 221,356,187 — aoe 
B. States— 
CIGTIEM SOC sou wert. ake 66,112,769 34,216,083 31,896,686 
Repister eds cc.s.c.chessstoee es 690,716 Sex not | recorded. 
Total ret.caaeee eee 66,803,485 — me 
Total. Provinces. States. 
Religions— 
Hind nis criestepessicee eee 207,654,437 155,031,299 52,623,188 
Musulman ..........0.... shinies 57,365,214 4955945442 7,770,772 
Chitistian istic .stesee ace eee 2,284,191 1,491,489 792,702 
Nhs Wamiawerae F prey i eee 1,416,109 494,483 921,626 
ROLL, Son Saget teeta one Aste eae 1,907 836 1,407,971 499,865 
HAUG CIS Oe ssccevecs. cnpbanee eae 7,131,057 7,095,094 35,963 
POPSE. oot kiostens te: sgoadedisags item 89,887 76,935 12,952 
WOW Bi srnilicesb ches smnssetens arene 17,180 14,655 2,525 
Aniaristic (Forest Tribes) 9,302,083 5,867,355 3,434,728 
Minor religioms*: © s......00...:.6 289 267 22 
WWnrettirmed vih.acsse tees 38,763 20,287 18,476 
LOtal (cca 287,207,046 221,094,277 66,112,769 











* Minor includes unclassible entries, as Theist, Deist, Atheist, Agnostic, 
indifferent, of no religion, &c., &e. 


J. A. BAINES. 


ITI1.—Commercial History and Review of 1891. 


Tue following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 20th February, 1891, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— ; 


“Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of our trade in 1891 is 
the vitality it has displayed under exceptionally adverse circum- 
stances. Not only here, but almost universally, the year was 
one of financial prostration, the result of previous excesses. All 
lending nations have had heavy losses to bear, and been forced to 
economise ; while those countries that had been living upon bor- 
rowed money, finding they could get no further credit, have been 
compelled to do without many things they had previously been 
able to obtain only too easily. With the financial incidents of the 
year we shall deal more fully later on. Here it is sufficient to 
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note how their tendency has been at all points to restrict business, 
which has had further to contend against the depressing influence 
of bad harvests, of currency complications, and of hostile tariff 
legislation. There would certainly have been no cause for surprise 
if, under such conditions, we had failed quite to maintain the 
volume of our trade. But, as a matter of fact, there was no 
shrinkage. As to our foreign trade, the record is as follows :— 














Imports. 
1891. 1890. Increase or Decrease. 
£ : £ £ Per ct. 


Half year ending 30th June ....| 212,292,000 | 206,927,000 | + 5,365,000 | + 2°5 
31st December] 223,399,000 | 213,959,000 | + 9,440,000 | + 4°74 

















CLCUNS TEAS Ee 435,691,000 | 420,886,000 | + 14,805,000 | + 3°5 





Exports of British and Irish Produce. 




















1891. 1890. Increase or Decrease. 
£ g £ Per ct. 


Half year ending 30th June _....| 124,066,000 | 127,556,000|— 3,490,000 | —2°7 
31st December) 123,206,000 | 135,974,000 | — 12,768,000 | —9°4 


PP) 

















DEBE Piiceects corset taseesoses ees. 247,272,000 | 263,530,000 | — 16,258,000 | — 6-2 























Total imports and exports ....| 682,963,000 | 684,416,000 }— 1,453,000 | —o'2 








Here an increase in the value of our imports as compared with 
1890 is more than offset by a falling off in that of our exports, 
and the total of imports and exports combined shows a fractional 
decline. When, however, the returns are more closely analysed, 
it is found that while the merease in the value of the imports is 
mainly due to the larger quantities we received, the falling off in 
the exports is to some extent attributable not to diminished ship- 
ments, but to the lower prices at which these are entered. The 
‘details of this analysis will be found in another column (see 
Appendix I), and from it we derive the following statement, 
which shows how the volume of our foreign trade last year 
compares with 1890 and previous years :— 


Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 


























or Retained Exports of : ee ie P 
or mports an xports, 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. y 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
MEMEE Masks tanossene- Increase 4°34 Decrease 5°30 Increase 0°25 
1 SD ees Decrease o'31 9 O51 Decrease 0°39 
a Increase Tt 25 Increase 3°71 Increase 8°08 
‘88 a a Baa x: 4°64 s 3°94 
OS ae os oy) - 4°80 = 4°93 
(eliemeer.).| . Decrease 0°37 Pe 5°33 i 1°94 
fhe: ee Increase 3°28 Decrease 3°84 Decrease 0°26 


i 


Second 


Increase or decrease 
first six months... 
Increase or decrease 
second six months 


Total increase or de- 
crease for year .... 


° 
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It is worth noting that the increase in the quantity of foreign 
commodities we imported for home consumption in 1891 was 
mainly in the raw material for our textile manufactures, and that 
it was not for us therefore as with some other European nations, 
who, owing to the failure of their own harvests, were compelled to 
import very large additional quantities of food products which 
happily they were able to obtain with comparative ease owing to 
the extraordinarily abundant harvest in the United States and 
Canada. And as regards the exports, it must be remembered that 
trade with the east was hampered by exchange difficulties con- 
sequent upon the frequent and rapid fluctuations in the price of 
silver, and that we had poured such large quantities of our goods 
into the United States during the latter part of 1390 in order to 
avoid the higher duties of the McKinley tariff that some temporary 
curtailment of our shipments thither was inevitable. The actual. 
falling off was from 32,077,000. in 1890 to 27,544,000/. in 1891, 
and if we add to that a decrease of about 5; millions in our 
exports to the southern and central American States, who, being 
unable to borrow, could not buy from us, the great bulk of the 
decrease is accounted for. Thus, on the whole, our foreign trade 
in 1891 was wonderfully well maintained, while there can be no 
doubt that our home trade assumed larger dimensions. Of that 
perhaps the best evidence is afforded by the traflic returns of our 
railway companies. Taking the fifteen chief English lines whose 
accounts are summarised in Appendix II, the comparison with 
1890 is as follows :— 





















































Passengers and Parcels. Merchandise. Minerals. 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
oe £ £ £ £ £ £4 
First six months ........ 12,380,600 | 12,276,000} 9,263,100} 8,998,600] 6,876,800 6,540,300 
ele rere 15,322,300 | 14,870,900] 9,711,100] 9,597,400] 7,053,000 7,015,900 
Total for year ....| 27,702,900 | 27,146,900 | 18,974,200 | 18,596,000 | 13,928,800 13,556,206 





} + 104,600 =0°9 per cnt. 


+113,700=12 | a5 + 37,100=0°5 


} +451,400=3-:0 _,, 
} + 556,000=2'0 per ent. 
The growth in merchandise and mineral traffic here shown is 


proportionately smaller than the average of immediately preceding 
years, as will be seen from the following :— 


+ 264,500=2°9 per ent. | + 335,500 =5'1 per cnt 






\ 








3 


+ 378,200 =2'0 per ent. | + 372,600 =2'8 per cnt. 


4 
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Increase in Railway Receipts. 





Merchandise and 














| 
Merchandise. | Minerals. Minerals Comtated 
Per cnt. | : Per cnt. Per cnt. 
fis id pelea sk BAM 2°0 2°8 ae 
i Weseamiees A Aide 2°8 4°] Chae 
580 2c 0icreee Abe 7°O 671 6°6 
iC.) Wee ee = Be = 4'1 2°8 2°65 
sc fee} 16 3°6 a8 





Still, although the rate of progress slackened in 1891, there was 
an expansion, which, taken in conjunction with the stationariness 
of our foreign trade, makes it evident that the volume of our 
home trade must have undergone a further enlargement. In some 
branches of industry, such for instance as the textile trades, and 
some departments of our metal trades, that growth in the home 
consumption can be clearly traced, and although in others, such as 
the pig iron and coal trades, there was curtailment instead of expan- 
sion, yet the volume of business as a whole undoubtedly increased. 

“ There is, however, one feature of the statistics, both of our 
home and our foreign trade, which is calculated to cause some 
anxiety. They show that we lost ground during the latter half of 
the year. Thus the decline in the value of our exports, which was 
no more than 2°7 per cent. in the first half of the year, increased 
to 94 per cent. in the latter half; and in the railway traffic 
receipts, while the first half of the year yielded an increase of 
2°9 per cent. in merchandise and 5°1 per cent. in minerals, in the 
second half the increases were only 1°2 per cent. and o°5 per cent. 
respectively. That is a backsliding which is somewhat ominous, 
and clouds the prospect for the current year. 


“When we pass from a consideration of the amount of business 
done to that of the profit earned upon it, there is every reason to 
believe that in this respect 1891 compares unfavourably with its 
predecessor. It is notorious, of course, that in all branches of 
finance business this was the case. And although there are no 
‘means of measuring exactly the profits of general trade, all evidence 
points to the conclusion that they were sensibly curtailed. For one 
thing 1891 was a year of slowly declining prices. Here is how our 
‘index number,’ which registers the combined movements of a 
number of chief commodities, compares with previous years :— 


‘Index Number,’ representing 
the Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Commodities. 
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From this it will observed that the general level of prices was 
fully 4 per cent. lower at the end of 1891 than it was at the 
beginning. There was, it is true, a distinct rise in the prices of 
nearly all food products; the price of Scotch pig iron was forced — 
up by the manipulation of a London syndicate; and owing to the 
deficiency of the Indian crop, a very sharp rise took place in jute. 
These advances, however, which were in no way beneficial to 
manufacturers or traders, only emphasise the decline which is 
recorded in nearly all other leading commodities. There was 
certainly, as we have previously said, a reduction in the prices 
of imported raw material, and here it may be well to show what 
was the overhead movement in the prices of our imports and 
exports for the year. The method of arriving at this is set forth in 
Appendix II, and the results brought out are :— 


Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 























Imports Retained 
for ge Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. ~ Per cnt. Per ent. 
DUG L ieeesceuncoseecan tt A O56 — 0°93 — 0°08 
25,0 Ee ORR e. — 1°38 + 6°41 + 1°78 
BESO, odfrashoat eae | + 1°14 + 2°32 + 1°61 
52 MN. eg 59 + 0°90 +) 2°04 
BO tsa ea — 1°92 — 0°52 — 1°22 
BOD 2A nah ede — 6°67 — 5°35 — 5°53 








The contrast here shown between 1890 and 1891 is very marked. ~ 
In 1890 the prices of our imports declined, while those of our 
exports advanced, whereas in 1891 we paid overhead higher prices 
for our imports, and got lower prices for our exports. But while 
that was the broad result, it is necessary to note that the greater 
cost of our imports last year was wholly due to the higher prices 
of foodstuffs. For our imports of articles of food of all kinds we 
had to pay no less than 9,534,000/. more than they would have cost 
us had we been able to obtain them at the same prices as in 1890. 
On the other hand the raw material for our textile manufactures 
cost us 4,757,000/. less than it would have done if the prices of 
1890 had been maintained, the gain being mainly in cotton and 
wool. In the same way we gained fully 1,000,c00/. from the 
lower cost of imported metals, and in nearly all other branches of 
imports there was a similar saving. But while in the end cheap 
material must benefit manufacturers, the time of falling prices is 
always a trying one for them. The stocks of material they must 
hold are constantly depreciating and dragging down the prices of 
the finished products, so that when they come to put their goods 
on the market they have to sell at rates regulated not by the 
prices for raw material they actually paid, but by the lower prices 
current at the time of sale. How adversely the cotton trade was 
affected in this way is shown by the fact that the net profits of the 
Oldham spinning companies amounied last year. to only 10,763. | 
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as compared with 376,041/. in 1890 and 220,587/. in 1889. And 
although other branches of our textile industries did not fare 
anything like so badly, they nearly all felt a somewhat similar 
pinch. In its effect upon profits, moreover, the influence of the 
fall in prices was accentuated by the difficulty of making compen- 
sating reductions in the working expenses. ‘The cost of labour, 
indeed, tended rather to increase than diminish, and although the 
necessity of reducing wages is now being felt, employers are slow 
to provoke the contests with the workmen, to which attempts to 
enforce reductions must inevitably give rise. 

“From what has already been said, it may be gathered that 
to our working population the past year was one of moderate 
prosperity. It cannot be said that their condition continued to 
improve as it had done in 1889 and 1890. These were years in 
which, while wages rose rapidly, the cost of living was somewhat 
reduced. In 1891, however, there was, with comparatively few 
exceptions, an advance in the prices of provisions; and although 
during the early part of the year some further additions were 
made to wages, the increase was relatively small and partial, and 
was not in all cases maintainec till the close. During the latter 
part of the year also there was not such full employment for labour 
as there had been. The trade societies who report monthly to the 
Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade upon the condition 
of the industries with which they are connected, have made returns 
which show that at the end of last year 4°37 per cent. of their 
members were out of work, as compared with 3°05 per cent. at the 
end of 1890, and 1°7 per cent. at the close of 1889. On the other 
hand, however, we find that the amount of pauperism continued to 
decrease, the fioures for the past ten years being :— 


England and Wales. 









































End of Total ere Number End of Total Number Number 

in every 1,000 of in every 1,000 

December. Phupers Inhabitants. December. Paupers. Inhabitants. 
1891 ....... 675,175 23°2 1886 |... 751,884 27°3 
« 79) esas: 695,821 Baus stor Rate 743,478 > yk 
FBO sick 713,247 251 RS Aime). 723,671 26°9 
eee 738,388 Sia As8 Shea 714,704 26°8 
Se ech. 758,146 ela eed ee 740,907 28°1 








Some portion of the falling off in the rnmber of paupers which has 
been shown during recent years may ve due to more stringent 
administration, for under the new system of local government 
finance there is a pecuniary inducement to guardians ,to apply the 
workhouse test more rigidly. The past year, however, can hardly 

have been affected in this way more than its immediate pre- 
decessors, and the smaller proportion of pauperism it shows may 
therefore be taken to indicate that the working population main- 
tained a fair degree of prosperity, although in this connection it 
should be observed that the reduction in the pauper roll last year 
was greater in the agricultural than in the manufacturing districts. 
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As another indication of the condition of the mass of the people 
we have the statistics of the consumption of dutiable articles, the 
record for the past three years being :— 


Quantities Retained for Home Consumption. 





1891. 1890. 1889. 














4S I eA hi ec lbs. 202,456,800 194,008,500 185,621,800 
Soil oe iesal.s Gade: ewts, 261,100 256,200 259,309 
TOW ACCG bic dstao-ys lbs. 62,094,800 59,342,500 57,026,400 
WIN GSE poasareratictesters galls. - 14,855,800 15,018,800 14,158,900 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls:| 30,744,200 29,410,400 27,183,400 

5»? foreign «.... ‘galls. 8,385,500 8,961,300- 8,599,600 
ESO OR aces, sceovedeatrenters barrels 31,667,300 31,236,800 _ 29,823,800 








Consumption, it will be seen, did not increase so rapidly in 1891] 
as it did in 1890, and it must be borne in mind that the impetus 
given to the consumption of luxuries such as spirituous liquors 
and tobacco during a period of high wages continues to operate 
for some time after there has been a change for the worse in the 
industrial position. Still, although the statistics would not warrant 
the conclusion that the condition of the working classes was as 
progressively good in 1891 as in 1890, they may fairly be taken to 
indicate that there was no material change for the worse. And 
very similar is the teaching of the returns of the savings banks, 
which are as follow :— 




















January. 
1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 
Amount at credit £ £ £ £ £ 
of trustee savings 42,672,588 | 43,336,098 | 44,861,448 | 45,959,856| 47,156,131 
PAS ys ances eases 


Amount at credit 
of Post Office 71,660,245 | 67,760,621 | 63,020,925 | 58,614,600| 53,904,127 


savings banks.... 




















SEAL rele 114,332,783 | 111,096,719 | 107,582,378 | 104,574,456 | 101,060,258 


Increase over pre- 3 236.064 6 3307.91 
vious year ........ } ree 394 Th34 807,917] 3,514,198] 3,524,721 








“Of what is still the most important branch of our industry— 
agriculture—the record of the past year is a favourable one. 
According to the official statistics the yield of the wheat crop was 
24 bushels over the ordinary average, and that of barley just a 
shade over the average, while oats are only a quarter of a bushel 
under the average. And for all their cereal produce farmers 
obtained higher prices than they had done for a number of years. 
The failure of several of the European harvests, and especially 
that of Russia, which spread famine through the land and led to 
the prohibition of wheat exports, caused a great rise in prices, and 
although the whole of the advance was not maintained, still on 
the average it was very considerable, and represented a very 
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substantial monetary gain to producers. Whether the farmers did 
as well with their cattle and sheep may be doubted. Cattle did, 
indeed, as a rule, fetch higher prices, but, under the competition of 
imported foreign mutton, all but the very best qualities of sheep 
sustained a sharp drop. On the whole, however, the agricultural 
industry probably fared better in 1891 than it had done for many 
years previously, and the present outlook for it is decidedly 
encouraging. ‘The movements in the prices of cereals are shown 
in the following tables :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1885-91, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 


























Periods. 1891. | 1890. | 1889. | 1888.| 1887.| 1886. 1885. 
See sso 8.8) dl Sac GaliSan i ceeds Seethde 
After harvest ...........ccssseess- POPU Aho (SLY 26 rradeo mn Ne AL Toa S 64 


Calendar year average ........|387 —|31 11/29 9/31 10/82 6/31 -—|82 lu 





Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 
























































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week. i ane fs) i. |, ..,-: " o) maaan 
1891. | 1890. | 1889.] 1891.| 1890.| 1889.] 1891. | 1890.) 1889. 
Sec sed| So) 1S. ds ice desir dah Sse) Sr ald, W8s0 0 ds 
Dain Lib eageners 388 6/35 -|380 8]/25 7/23 4|19 11]}21 9|/20 4| 20 6 
Ny bike IOP IARY | Dee ute: 2't30 LLt 260 6 haan BL Lo 10) 21....5 | 20) es 1749.6 
Bt ceeds 39° 4/36 6/380-9126 4/25 4119 5421 2/20.3/,19 5 
22... 39 8/36 5/30 5424 4/26 2/19 6/21 4/20 1/1811 
2 40 3/35 9/31 2426 3)31 3/24 6/21 8/19 2/19 6 
Sept. 5 .......... Pela OS) F277 heer 29° 9L21 Oro or} 1952 
ib De aeren3s3 7/30) 2129 8) 30° 3138275121 8118.8) 17.2 
Oeics pom i y2d) 5428 11\29 111.28 11) 21,1717 -9].17. 2 
BG ee 36 5131 6/29 '°1128 Lia9 of29 -}19 1i17 8/1611 
Oat Sasit...; Piomestee 2) 20° 3128 --|29 5129 4118 10) 17 51°16 8 
LO list a4 4/30 11/29 4128 10)/29 3/29 8118 5\)17 5116 8 
Ty 34 10] 30 10/29 10]28 11/29 7/30 4/18 7li7 3/16 4 
24 {384 9/31 -|30 4/29 6]29 10/80 11]18 10}17 3] 1611 
0 he. Seman Some) eee a0 8129 1b \29. 7/31 -a/i8. 8ir17 > 3116-8 
Nove-7.2: Sovlnet ri sO. 3138057129 .6| 31° —119. 6) 17-3 17° 4 
Es Oe ae Sor Meas (a0) 213001829.) 2/30 4/20° Ol15 6) 17" = 
SUP ace eaates! 37 2|32 9/30 -}30 11} 28.11/29 11]21 4/17 8|17 4 
rile PoE Mey ae eo 0) 220 71/30 Tish Bi2q>—|29' 9122 4: 17°8)17°6@ 
Biegmee ed  Pig2he3 1 SO) 2130 11285 91 80. 2122 (4) 19 rol 170% 
Be 8 css: 38 11/32 2/30 21/30 9128 5129 10]22 2/17 10] 17 11 
Ss eee 37 LOVa2 4/30 (1/30 1/28. 8|/380' 4)21 7li7 6] 18..2 
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‘‘ Passing reference has been made to the effect of the ie Kinley 
Act upon our trade with the United States. Of that ill-advised 
piece of legislation we have now, in all probability, experienced 
the worst effects. The immense stocks of goods accumulated 
prior to the passing of the Act should by this time be pretty well 
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worked off, and the purchases which were suspended until they 
were cleared off are now being renewed. But the effects of the 
new fiscal legislation by continental States has yet to be felt. 
From the customs arrangements entered into between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Italy, with the partial participa- 
tion of Switzerland, we are more likely to gain than to lose. 
These new arrangements, which include a reduction of certain 
duties and improved transit regulations, are, it is hardly necessary 
to say, conceived primarily in the interests of the contracting 
States ; but as we can claim the most-favoured-nation treatment : 
from all of those powers, we shall possibly reap some advantage 
from them. It is different with the legislation of France. That 
is of the most ultra-protectionist character ; and while it is certain 
to prove more injurious to France herself than to any other nation, 
it cannot fail to restrict trade. We may, indeed, secure a footing, 
at the expense of France, in other countries, such, for instance, as 
Spain, which will now impose upon French products higher duties 
than upon ours. But Spain also is proposing materially to increase 
her customs duties, and Portugal has already done so. These 
tariff alterations, and the conflicts to which they are certain to give 
rise, must inevitably unsettle trade; and although we may here 
and there gain advantages at the expense of those who are waging 
an industrial war against one another, the general disorganisation 
of commerce is a thing to be deplored. There are already, however, 
indications that the protectionists have carried their policy to 
such extremes that a reaction may be expected. A few weeks’ 
experience of the operation of the French tariff is causing a revolt 
on the pait of consumers, and in the discussion upon the subject 
which took place in the Chamber the other day, M. Léon Say 
ventured to predict that if only time were given for the new tariffs 
to produce all their bad effects it would become impossible to 
maintain them. He may probably be too sanguine, but just as 
there has been a revulsion against a high tariff policy in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, so there may be on the part of France, 
which has apparently been carried further in that direction than 
her people, now that they are experiencing its results, are inclined 
to go. 

“ Of the trade prospects of the current year it is unfortunately 
not possible to speak very hopefully. There are some encouraging 
features, such, for instance, as the cheapness of the raw material 
for our manufactures. Prices of commodities, moreover, are now 
so low that there is less margin for a further fall. On the other 
hand, however, this very cheapness is forcing producers to reduce 
working expenses, and it is not unlikely, therefore, that labour 
disputes will be even more numerous this year than they were in 
1890 and 1891, although that is saying a great deal. Further, 
some of our foreign customers are not unlikely to be even less able 
to buy from us than they were in 1891, for whereas we began that 
year under engagements to supply some of them with more money, 
these engagements have been fulfilled, and now our purse is closed 
against them, with no prospect of being opened again for sometime 
to come. This applies mainly to South American States, but else- 
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where financial difliculties threaten to lessen the demand for 
our products. Our Australian colonies, for instance, have been 
buying largely from us with the money we have been constantly 
lending them. Now, however, from circumstances partly of their 
own creating, and partly extraneous to them, they find that 
they cannot raise money with anything like the same freedom as 
formerly, and are being driven to live more upon their own 
resources. The ultimate result of that cannot fail to be beneficial. 
It will cause them to be more self-dependent, and to endeavour to 
make fuller use of their productive powers. We look to it to lead 
to an increase of exports from these colonies hither, but also, and 
that is the main point for our manufacturers, to a reduction of 
their imports, which are mainly from this country. Our trade 
with them, in short, will now be rather a natural trade than one 
artificially fostered by lavish lending on the one side and borrowing 
on the other. It will be a healthier trade for that reason, but for 
a time, so far as exports hence are concerned, a more restricted 
trade. Looking nearer at hand, we see Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Greece, all struggling with serious financial embarrassments, and 
Russia reduced to extremities by the failure of her crops and 
the famine expenditure that it has entailed. And the violent 
fluctuations in silver which had so disturbing an effect upon 
our trade with India and the Hast last year have, unfortunately, 
still to be reckoned with. These are not conditions under which 
we can look for an expansive foreign trade, and we are warned 
by the statistics of railway traffic, to which we have already 
referred, that latterly our home trade has been showing less 
elasticity. That continues to be the teaching of the traffic 
returns for the current year, and it is supported by the reports 
made by trade societies to the Board of Trade. Whereas in 
January, 1891, out of twenty-two societies reporting, seven charac- 
terised their trade as ‘very good,’ seven as ‘good,’ seven -as 
‘moderate,’ and only one as ‘bad.’ this month out of nineteen 
societies reporting eighteen speak of trade as ‘moderate,’ and only 
one as ‘good.’ The industries which these societies represent are, 
of course, affected by the condition of our foreign as well as our 
home trade, and we must not assume that the change in the latter 
is as great as the change in the character of the reports. Still, 
they must be taken as indicating a kind of languor in the home 
markets, and when we add that sooner or later this year we shall 
be plunged into the turmoil of a general election, which always 
leads to a temporary restriction of business, we have probably said 
enough to explain why we think the present trade outlook is not 
over bright. 


“To the financial prostration which has characterised 1891 we 
have already alluded. During the year some progress has un- 
doubtedly been made in the work of liquidation bequeathed to it 
by its predecessor. Over-commitments have been reduced, losses 
written off, and a good deal of rottenness removed. Very. much, 
however, still remains to be done. It cannot, for instance, be said 
that we have approached any nearer to a settlement of Argentine 
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affairs. The Rothschild committee’s moratorium scheme has proved 
a failure, and nothing has yet been devised to take its place. And 
while no progress has been made in this direction new troubles 
have come upon us. Our investments in Brazil have become im- 
paired by a series of revolutions which have shown how very little 
political stability that country possesses. Uruguay has defaulted, 
and although, by methods which cannot be characterised as either 
honest or straightforward, the bondholders have been coerced into 
concurrence in a scheme of reconstruction, it remains to be seen © 
whether the republic will be less unfaithful in regard to her new 
engagements than she has been with the old. Portugal also has 
been driven to compound with her creditors, and Spain and Greece 
are at their wits’ end to find the means to continue the payment 
of the interest upon their debts. Our Australian colonies too, 
although no sane person would dream of classifying them with 
such bankrupt or semi-bankrupt States, have betrayed a financial 
weakness which has seriously affected their credit; and the failures 
of a number of Australian so-called banks and building and land 
companies have involved British investors in heavy losses. At 
home too we have had a series of discreditable discloSures in 
regard to bankrupt joint-stock companies—such, for instance, as 
the Hansard Union—while confidence in the misnamed ‘trust’ 
companies has been well nigh destroyed by the revelations made 
as to the losses sustained through reckless and incompetent man- 
agement. The more modern of these companies have indeed been at 
the root of many of the evils from which we are now suffering. 
They have constituted themselves the channel through which the 
money of investors has been squandered in South America and 
elsewhere in a way which would have been impossible without 
their intervention. People have believed in a ‘trust’ company, 
and surrendered their money to it, who would never have enter- 
tained for a moment the idea of themselves taking up such rubbish 
as the securities in which the ‘ trust’ actually did place their funds. 
To earn promoters’ profits they have been active in foisting upon 
the public shares in industrial and other enterprises of a shady 
character. In order that their founders might realise usurious 
profits they have chosen to run excessive risks, and, lest the true 
nature of their operations should become known, they have refused 
to give their shareholders any information with regard to their 
investments. Some light has been thrown upon their transactions 
by the explanations which the directors of several of them have 
been compelled to make in order to account for the heavy losses 
incurred, and a good deal more insight into their affairs will doubt- 
less yet be afforded in the same way. Here, however, it is enough 
to note how largely instrumental they have been in fostering the 
excesses of previous years, and how much they are to blame for 
the evils to which these have given rise. For the time being the 
public have lost all confidence; they are either avoiding the stock 
markets .altogether, or investing only in gilt or semi-gilt-edged 
securities. This caution may have been carried too far, as re- 
actions usually are, but it cannot be said to be unjustified, and it 
is likely to continue throughout the current year at all events. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that in such circumstances our new 
capital commitments last year were on a relatively small scale. 
The amount of the new capital applications was 104,595,000/., 
which compares with the total in preceding years thus :— 
































I595 1890. 1889. 1888. 

, £ £ £ £ 
Ist quarter 30,£4:9,000 30,243,000 54,846,000 34,691,000 
2nd_s,, 24,808,000 59,510,000 49,366,000 74,957,000 
oe ea 16,936,000 39,103,000 34,526,000 22,951,000 
4th ,, 32,302,000 13,709,000 48,198,000 27,570,000 
104,595,000 142,565,000 189,436,000 160,149,000 





“‘And classifying the issues of 1891 we have the following state- 
ment :— 


£ 
Home and colonial Government and corporation issues 23,000,000 
Foreign government and corporation issues. ............6 22,000,000 
Stays (GBIGrANG LOTEION) .;,.2.......cgccsseccecsssosseesetonness 16,000,CCc0 
Trusts and financial companies  ..........s.scscssserorececences 9,000,000 
Oe aE cess 0 64 -necs pice assssoauncsneorssocusvasduspacsedans 3,250,000 
Stoo aa cscs svacsssisecsarossascesescoarenenssoandeasotnee 3,250,000 
en ee oases cesvaectacesseasanceend oaseyeonsevsgoohcossiaes 3,000,000 
ee ieee sac cceseressoceisnesecedessoncosvesooooscreugaucee 25,000,000 








104,500,000 





“Included in the 22,000,000/. of foreign loans floated in 1891 is 
the Russian loan of 19,775,000/., of which practically none was 
taken up here, and of the 25,000,000/. included under the head 
‘miscellaneous,’ part consisted of rearrangements of the capital of 
private firms in which the outside public participated, if at all, 
to only a small extent, while of the remainder a large portion was 
not subscribed. The actual new capital commitments were there- 
fore, as we have said, comparatively small, and the actual money 
calls as will be seen from the following table, amounted to only a 
little more than a half of the total for the previous year. 


Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 


England In England 
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an 3 and Total. 
England. nes: me England. Diaewhare : 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1891....) 80,239,270 | 24,355,640| 104,594,910] 66,809,596| 9,234,200] 76,043,796 
°90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
*89....| 178,930,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 | 152,012,000 | 15,791,000 | 167,804,000 
*88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,388,000 | 137,252,000 
°87....1 96,770,000 | 14,439,000 | 111,209,000] 84,161,000] 9,507,000} 93,668,000 
*86....| 98,946,000 | 7,927,000] 101,873,000] 70,342,0c0| 17,134,000} 87,476,000 
*85....| 55,558,000 | 22,414,000| 77,972,000] 62,824,000 | 15,051,000} 77,875,000 
84...) 91,520,000 | 17,511,000 | 109,031,000] 74,255,000 | 16,348,000 | 90,603,000 
*83....| 69,650,000 | 11,500,000} 81,150,000] 63,600,000 | 18,800,000 | 76,900,000 
*82....! 95,300,000 | 50,250,000 | 145,550,000] 62,150,000 | 32,500,000] 94,650,000 
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“ Currency questions were well to the fore last year. Towards 
the end of February Mr. Goschen, in a specch at Leeds, called 
attention to the insufficiency of the cash reserves held by our 
banks, and intimated that he had a scheme of currency reform 
which he intended to proceed with as soon as possible. His exposi- 
tion of the dangers arising from the smallness of the cash basis 
upon which our huge fabric of banking credit has been reared 
deeply impressed the public mind, and in deference to the feeling 
aroused the joint-stock banks took measures to strengthen their 
position, and agreed to the publication of monthly or quarterly 
accounts, so that people might see how they habitually stood. 
The result of that publicity has been very beneficial, and has led 
the joint-stock banks as a whole to increase considerably their 
balance at the Bank of England. What has been done in this 
direction may be gathered from the following statement :-— 


End of December, 1891. End of December, 1890. 












































Liabilities Cash in Proportion Liabilities Cash in Proportion 
to Hand and of me alt to ° Hand and of a q 
Public. at Bank. Liabilities. Public. at Bank. Liabilities. 
& £ Per ent. £ £ Per ent. 
London and Western ...| 27,125,600} 4,407,700] 163 26,958,600 | 3,984,200} 14°8 . 
Teri Tsceh. he Ee Ea oR 15,728,300| 2,532,200] 16°1 16,809,700 | 2,814,400] 16°8 
London Joint Stock 12,824,800] 1,310,100} 102 14,165,100} 1,165,700 81 
OTR ioe ete ile 8,979,300| 1,040,600] 11°6 9,677,300 783,300 Sia 
London and 8. Western| 5,393,100] 882,200] 16°3 4,897,600 721,800} .14°8 
a County 37,492,000] 4,862,800) 1279 39,296,100} 4,981,700} 12°7 — 
iWin claret: eee 4,214,100 392,500 9°3 4525 1,000 421,600 99 - 
AAS ROG osu. wavered: 5,243,100 659,100| 12°6 5 54.03,300 594,300} 10°9 
Consolidated.............00+ 3,659,400 509,800} 13°9 35799,800 621,800) 16°3 
120,659,700 | 16,597,000} 13°7 16,088,300 | 12°9 


125,258,500 


“Tn all probability, too, had Mr. Goschen, while public opinion was 
warm on the subject, proceeded with his promised measure of 
reform, he might have effected some further improvements. 
Mainly, however, through Parliamentary exigencies this was not 
done, and nothing more was heard of his scheme until December, 
when at a meeting convened by the London Chamber of Commerce 
he outlined a plan for displacing the gold in circulation by an issue 
by the Bank of England of 1/. notes, the emissions between 
38,000,000l., which is the present amount of issue, and 50,000,000/. 
to be made one-fifth against securities, and four-fifths against gold, 
while for all notes in excess of 50,000,000/. gold was to be held. - 
He proposed also that as a substitute for the extra-legal method 
of meeting crises by a suspension of the Bank Act, the bank 
should be empowered, as soon as its stock of gold should reach 
30,000,0001., to increase its fiduciary issue in time of extreme 
pressure, on condition that it charged a high rate for its advances, 
and paid over to the State all save a small portion of the profits 
earned upon the excess issues. The chief defect of this scheme is, 
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that although it might largely increase the stock of gold in the 
issue department, it would not add a single penny to the reserve in 
the banking department, which is the main object to be aimed at. 
It is hardly necessary, however, to criticise the scheme, since, owing 
to the antagonism of bankers and the obstructive attitude of the 
Gladstonian party, there is no probability of its passing through 
Parliament. The only legislation that there is any chance of 
carrying through is a tentative measure, merely authorising the 
bank to issue 1/. notes on the same conditions as it now issues 
notes of a larger denomination, and to confer upon it power to 
increase its fiduciary issues in the manner proposed by Mr. Goschen, 
but without any restriction as to the amount of gold it must hold 
before it can begin to exercise that power. That would leave many 
currency questions unsettled, and would also leave undetermined 
the question as to how the banks are to be induced or compelled to 
keep adequate cash reserves. It would, however, pave the way 
for future reforms, and would impart to our monetary system an 
amount of elasticity in which it is now very greatly lacking. 
‘““The course of the money market in 1891 was a more than 
usually chequered one. At the beginning of January the bank 
rate stood at 5 per cent., but owing to the weakness following upon 
the strain of the Baring crisis the market was easy, and within a 
month the bank rate was reduced first to 4 per cent., then to 33 per 
cent., and ultimately to 3 per cent., at which it stood till almost 
the middle of April. Throughout nearly the whole of this period, 
however, gold had been flowing out of the bank, and in order to 
check the drain, the rate was raised to 34 per cent. This not 
proving sufficiently effective, and there being the prospect of 
further large withdrawals, another advance to 4 per cent. was 
made on 6th May, followed a week later by a movement to 5 per 
cent. This raised the value of money here so decidedly above its 
level on the continent and in the United States that gold poured in 
upon us, and that all the more quickly, because the bank had 
simultaneously advanced its buying price for the metal. The open 
market, therefore, rapidly gave way, and after fruitlessly attempt- 
ing to stem this movement, the bank towards the end of June 
lowered its rate to 4 per cent., then a fortnight later to 3 per cent., 
and finally, after another interval of two weeks, to 2} per cent. 
No sooner, however, had this point been reached than gold began 
again to flow away in considerable quantities, the absorption being 
mainly by Germany and Holland. Towards the end of September 
this had gone so far that the bank had to raise its rate to 3 per 
eent. Harly in November a further advance to 4 per cent. took 
place, but in the second week in December this step was partially 
retraced, and the rate lowered to 33 per cent., at which it remained 
till the close of the year. Throughout the whole year the deter- 
mining factors in fixing the bank rate were the international 
movements of bullion, of which the most conspicuous were the 
large influx from the United States during the earlier months, 
and the subsequent steady demand on continental account, partly 
in connection with the accumulation of gold by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, preparatory to a resumption of specie 
payments. The home demand for money was uniformly quiet, and 
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gave rise to no pre-occupations. But a struggle for gold continued 
from January to December, the bank being compelled every now 
and again to make a strong effort to attract supplies, but finding 
it impossible to retain them, because no sooner did it build up its 
reserves than the market rates fell away, and a fresh efflux began. 
The inability of the bank to control the market has thus been 
made more marked than ever, and has been the cause of more 
frequent changes in the bank rate than in any previous year since 
1875. The following is our usual ten years’ record of rates :— 


1891.| 1890. | 1889. | .1888.| 1887. | 1886. | 1885.| 1884.) 1883. 188 


re | eee ee | eo | | a |S | SS | 


Change bank rate .... |12p.ct.| 11 p. ct.| 8p. ct. |9 p. ct. 7p. ct.| 7p. ct.) 7 p. ct.| 7 p. ct. 6 p. et.) 6p 
5 6 


Highest + = 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 6 
Lowest a aut] 2s 3 23 2 2 2 2 o 3 3 
Average 3 | 8/5/11] 4/10/4 |8/14/10 | 3/6/3 | 3/6/- | 3/-/4 2/16/9 |2/19/2 3/11/6 | 4/2/ 





Average market 
rate best three $ | 2/10/-| 3/13/11| 2/15/6| 2/7/-| 2/7/3| 2/1/-| 2/-/9 | 2/8/1 | 3/-/8) 3/7] 
months’ bills ... | : : 

Market below bank | 15/11] 16/5 | 19/4 | 19/3 | 18/9 | 19/4 | 16/- | 11/1 10/10 | 15/ 


European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1891. 


Beginning of Months of 1891. 























Cities. 
Jan.| Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. July. Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Noy. | Dec. | Avge. 
London. | ; 
Bank rate... 5 ||-3° [33 +) 3.4) 84] 5 aah oe 4 | 4 |3°26 
Open market | 33 | 18 | 8 | 23 | 32 | 32 | Ve | 18 | 22 | 3 34 | 2% | 2°50 
Paris. | | 
sank Tate ened Go 3k So Ma ss 3 WR Bibs Be ee te 00 
Open market | 3 | 2} | 22 | 2% | 23 | 23 '| 23 | 28 | 24 | 22 23 | 22 | 2°58 
Vienna. j 
Bank rate ....| 5 | 4414 |4 14 |4 |14 | 4 | 5 |) Be boogie 4°50 
Open market | 53 | 44 | 38 | 38:13 | 38] 83 | 38 | 4a] 5 | 5 | 4s 4°15 
Berlin. 
Bank rate ...| 5414 1/3 13 13 |4 |4 |4 [4 | 4 |4 [4 [887 
Open market | 42 | 2$ | 28 | 28 || 28 | 28 | 83 2% | 38 | 23 | 28 | 3°00 
Frankfort. ; 
Bank rate ....| 54/4 |/3 13 1/38 |4 14 |4 14 |4 |4 [4 [887 
Open market | 43 | 2 | 23 | 28 | 22 | 22] 8g | 38 | 3 | 38 | 84 | 28 (318 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate .....| 44 | 34.13 13 43 |3 |38 |-3 |8 8.) 1 Sh Say, 
Open market | 44.| 23 | 28 | 22 |-3 | 28 | 28 | 22 | 22 | 3 | 22 | 28 | 2°91 
Brussels. 
Bank rate ....| 8 | 3 3 3° yl SB 13 13 3-1 304 3 Foy aee 
Open market | 22 | 24 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 24 | 28 | 28 | 224 22 | 23 | 2°66 
Hamburg. 
Bank rate ....| 53 3143 13 |4 14/444 14 14 }4 1887 
Open market | 42 | 28 | 23 | 23 | 28 | 23 | 84 | 34 | 23 | 38 | 3% | 28 | 3°01 
St.Petersburg , , Na, 
Bank rate ....| 53 | st | 53 | «3 | 5& | 54 | 53 | 5% | 53 | 5% | 5% | 53 19°00 
Open market | 44 | 44 | 4 | 4 |82|4 | 82 | 32/4 | 5 | 54 | 6% [421 
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‘“‘Upon the movements in the silver market during the year 
Messrs. Pixley and Abell report as follows:—‘ The price of silver 
was very steady at the commencement of the year at about 48d., 
~ and continued so until the end of the month, when advices from 
New York seemed to point to the improbability of further legisla- 
tion. Continued American sales then ensued, causing decline. 
Indian and continental inquiries sufficed to absorb supplies, but the 
quotation slowly fell back to 43$d. By June nearly all Indian 
inquiry has ceased, but important special orders for the continent 
coming on a somewhat scantily supplied market quite prevented 
any fall, and by July dealings had taken place at over 46d. From 
this point, until practically the end of the year, there was steady 
decline. Both Spain and Japan were important buyers, but usually 
at declining rates. The large amounts sent to India early in the 
year had caused over supply, and it was not until November that 
bazaar requirements saw a resumption of shipments, but these 
lasted a rather short time as regards Bombay, and Calcutta then 
became the chief importer. At the end of last year stocks of 
silver in New York were very large, and during the past twelve 
months most of the visible supply has been absorbed. This being 
the case, and seeing that the United States treasury have been 
steady purchasers of 4,500,000 ozs. per month for more than a year, 
it seems curious that silver, in so good a position statistically, 
should not be higher, and we believe we are right in attributing 
the flattening influence to the greatly increased amount of silver 
lead arriving here from Australia and elsewhere. The same reason 
will account for the remarkable excess of silver exports over 
imports during 1891, no notice having been taken of the silver 
arriving in this way.’ With reference to our imports of silver- 
bearing ores here referred to, the Hconomist has published the 
following statement for the four years ending 1890 :— 


Imports of Silver Ore or Ore of which the greater part in Value is Silver. 














From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. Total. 
£ £ £ 
RTD ees seodenes 1,291,000 1,346,000 2,637,000 
gis Sey BROEAS 1,061,000 1,168,000 25229,000 
oe ie ee 809,000 687,000 1,496,000 
Ko aes Fa, a 750,000 628,000 1,378,000 
3,911,000 3,829,000 | 7,740,000 


“For 1891 the value of silver imported in this form was 
_ probably between 2$ and 3 millions. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether these imports have really had the flattening influence 
upon the market which Messrs Pixley and Abell attribute to them. 
The main factor in forcing down the price of the metal has, in our 
opinion, been the unwise attempt of the United States to create an 
artificial market for it, by compelling the Treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces a month. It is quite evident that this policy is 
leading to serious financial difficulties. The Treasury cannot go 
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on indefinitely inflating the currency with millions of notes issued | 


against its purchases of silver without driving gold out of the 
country. Gold is the only portion of the currency which has a 
value abroad equal to its value at home, and it is the portion, 
therefore, that will inevitably be displaced if the Treasury con- 
tinues pouring out new masses of paper money. But if gold is 
driven out, the Treasury will be unable to maintain the parity 
between gold and silver, and the whole mass of the silver currency 
will become debased. Seeing that it is to this that things are 
tending, and believing that sooner or later the Treasury will be 
compelled to suspend its purchase of silver, all holders of the 
metal have been anxious to get rid of their stocks, and it is to this 
pressure to sell upon a sensitive and demoralised market that the 
heavy fall in the price of the metal during the past year is mainly 
due. How prices fluctuated during the year will be seen from the 
subjoined table :— 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 

















1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 

a. d, \ode bd) -| a) aed 

January ........ 48? 465 44% 448 | 4235 428 | 4485 442 | 473 462 
February........ 462 445 | 448 4323 | 422 425 | 448; 4343 | 47 4655 
March Bae 455 448 | 448 43% | 423 422 | 43% 43 4675, 4485 
ge Oe a a 48 435 rete ree ee at ae ae 
DY — sacevscseeee 3 4 Avice Ga a4 t6 | 44 41 a ig 
Bish ere 46 444 | 49 464 | 428 42 | q2h 42 | 44b 4922 
Maly. dd sk 463 453 | 50g 475% | 42.5 42 42335 42 44% 43% 
eee meters ri soy6 543 50% ree ana 428 4135 ee yee 
eptember ....| 45,5 442 | s48 50 11 423 | 443, 42q5 a5 
October ........ 45 442, | 514 48% | 43% 428 | 428 got | 448 4328 
November ....| 44,3, 433 | 482 46 443 43% | 43% 42% | 43818 433 

bi 


December ....| 444 48% | 494 47k | 448 432 | 42% 4255, | 453 4828 





























Yearly avge. 4545 4722 4212 425 443 
Highest price 48? 54% «44g 44%5 SAS 
Lowest _,, 435 4324 4148 413 434 





“As the crisis of 1890 was of a financial rather than of a 
commercial character, its effect was naturally felt during the past 
year far more in the financial than in the commercial world. The 
stock exchange felt it keenly. Overshadowing all the influences 
which arose during the year to affect business, either favourably or 
adversely, was the fact that the market had been prostrated in the 
autumn of 1890 by a blow which had shaken public confidence, 
and left a large weight of securities ready to be unloaded upon 
the market whenever anything like an opportunity for liquidation 
should present itself. The mere knowledge that such was the 
position was calculated to prevent the restoration of confidence 
and to postpone the opportunity of realisation without very severe 
loss. At all events, recovery from such events as the collapse of 
Argentine credit and of the Barings at least takes time, and the 
year 1891 did not suffice to bring it about. The depressing 
influence was practically never once shaken off. Greatly restricted 


Pi. ae 


ee 
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business, as is evidenced by the fact that the bank clearings on 
stock exchange pay days barely reached three-quarters of the 
amount they attained in 1890, was the feature of the year, and 
except in the American railroad department, quotations at the end 
of the year were very considerably lower than at the beginning, 
especially in the South American and Portuguese stocks. The 
very highest class of securities, British funds, did not suffer 
greatly, for the reason that the circumstances of the year were 
such, as may easily be imagined, as to guide capital into only the 
safest of investments, at the expense of the more speculative 
securities. But we have not to look very far down the list before 
discovering the effect of the year’s caution, for in colonial loans 
there is a general decline, brought about principally by the refusal 
of investors to take up the new issues offered by the principal 
Australian colonies, who one after another received rebuffs by the 
failure of their loans, which rendered the year one of the most 
unfavourable in the annals of colonial finance. In the English 
railway department practically the only exceptions to the general 
decline which took place was in the case of the Metropolitan under- 
ground lines, and in the Midland, these railways having done 
comparatively well during the year. The other lines, generally 
speaking, although maintaining their traffic receipts, were unable 
to contend as successfully against increased expenses, arising 
principally from augmented wages bills. The Scotch lines, on the 
whole, found more favour in the eyes of the stock exchange in 
1891 than they did in the previous year, an important factor in 
bringing about the change being the cessation of parliameutary 
wartare, and the arrangement of the terms of a very comprehen- 
sive working agreement. But the weakest spot in the stock 
exchange business of the year was undoubtedly to be found in the 
foreign department. Many of the European government securities 
receded markedly. Portuguese led the way, and the country 
is now taking steps to formulate some arrangement with her 
creditors. Italy, towards the close of the year, made a promise 
of drastic retrenchment, but not before it had become absolutely 
necessary ; whilst Greece and Spain both lapsed into serious 
financial difficulties, and Russia, after launching a huge loan in 
Paris, had to ignominiously recall part of it to relieve the financiers 
there of a burden much too heavy for them to bear. But the 
course of Huropean financial affairs, dark as the picture was, com- 
pared favourably with those of South America. The position in 
Argentina, in spite of all efforts to bring about an improvement, 
has become during the year not better, but worse, and the fall in 
the securities which took place in the latter part of 1890, after 
the revolution and the Baring collapse, was eclipsed by the still 
heavier decline which continued throughout the whole of 1891. 
Uruguayan securities naturally fell, in face of the unreasonable 
agreement which was rushed through for the reduction of the 
interest on the debt. Chili was engaged in civil war during the 
greater part of the year, and the vagaries of the Brazilian govern- 
ment brought about the deposition of the president after an 
uprising which at one time threatened to have serious results. 
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Fortunately, the investments of the northern half of the American 
continent, in which our stock exchange is principally interested, 
were not subjected to such disastrous influences as those of the 
southern. American, and with them Canadian, rails all rose con- 
siderably during the year, the main reason being the bountiful 
wheat crop, which contrasted strangely with the poor results of 
the European harvest. Amongst miscellaneous stock exchange 
securities, however, we find depression. Bank shares gave way, 
for the year was unfavourable for banking business in many 
respects ; breweries were adversely affected by the famous Sharp 
v. Wakefield decision, and the financing trust companies’ stocks 
declined very heavily, owing to the admittedly serious deprecia- 
tion in the securities they hold. In the mining market prices gave 
way through sheer dulness, in spite of great improvement shown 
month by month in the gross output of gold in the Randt district, 
and in spite of another attempt to manipulate the copper market, 
which caused a temporary advance not only in the price of the 
shares, but in the price of the metal also. Thus, in almost all 
directions depression characterised the business of the Stock 
Exchange in 1891.” 


APPENDIX I. 





Our Foreign Trade of 1891 compared with that of 1890. 


Tn the two following tables we have valued the imports of 1891 
at the average prices of 1890, and compared the total thus obtained 
with the aggregate values given in the Board of Trade returns for 
1890 and 1891 respectively. A comparison of the computed total 
for 1891 with the actual total for 1890 shows whether the quantities 
of our various imports and exports have increased or diminished ; 
and similarly, a comparison of the computed with the actual totals 
for 1891 shows how much we have lost or gained by the fall in 
prices. Framed in this way the tables are :— 
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1. Imports. 
1891. 1890. 
Value Value Values 
in Trade and Calculated at in Trade and 
Navigation Prices of Navigation 
Returns. 890. Returns. 
£ £ £ 
TE ABIRUALG G Sievaccitrcuatersiscedesiatascesss. 9,246,000 9,094,000 11,216,000 
Articles of food and drink ................ 175,515,000 | 166,516,000 | 162,639,000 
CS OCS 88. SRE ae). 2 ee 3,415,000 3,219,000 3,543,000 
SUSE UAL Rg ee ee 23,080,000 | 24,071,000 | 238,711,000 
Chemicals, dye stuffs, and seaming 7,314,000 7,176,000 8,190,000 
BR RERSIOOHY creccsaccactsceteee cares cesssconses 
(OCC! Ne Gy 3 Ee ie 72s 7,340,000 7,696,000 6,992,000 
Raw materials for textile manu- 
Hann" 8. ae ares tor 8,215,000 | 93:97 oes te Ses 
Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures ........ccccreseees i 2 080,000 ieee ec ee OCC Ole 
Manufactured articles ...........cccccccceses 65,082,000 | 67,002,000 | 63,218,000 
AN WOE STTIESS& (372) le oy Oy ne ol 14,936,000 14,180,000 | 14,008,000 
MPR PCOM DOBU citetensss<ineasests dees eee 561,000 560,000 503,000 
GERD UNUOR Gs ieccrccte cesses stseesssess 435,691,000 | 435,224,000 | 420,885,000 
Deduct re-exports ............} 61,797,000 | 63,210,000 | 64,349,000 
INGE SG TES 2a cdi-s deeckesssassiesecs- 373,894,000 | 372,014,000 | 356,536,000 
2. Exports of British Produce. 
1891. 
Value Value Values 
in Trade and Calculated at in Trade and 
Navigation Prices of Navigation 
Returns. 1890. Returns. 
£ £ £ 
ee MTETA I Cree peters ticcavsveteeseesen- 672,000 467,000 871,000 
Articles of food and drink ............... 10,687,600 | 10,384,000 | 11,235,000 
Verve IRAMOPIAIS | -ccaceksee ce dake ddsiessoscsleceees. 21,342,000 22,110,000 21,588,000 
Sot Ty lala Clee: Oe 17,988,000 18,893,000 | 19,345,000 
Textile fabrics of all kinds ............... 88,030,000 87,212,000 | 93,113,000 
Metals and machinery ................006: 55,050,000 56,305,000 61,665,000 
Apparel and articles of personal use..| 11,331,000 | 11,379,000 | 11,285,000 
Chemicals and chemical and medi- 
Cinal preparations .............-...0000 Seco epee S48 a 
ME MPOPINCE BELICIOS  <oo,.aslocaieseaesose.scesecare- 32,194,000 | 33,183,000 | 34,541,000 
Ee PRCOBY beet cssctcave Pereash ivoschsncescesanones 1,095,000 1,100,000 1,000,000 
247,272,000 | 249,562,000 | 263,542,000 





From Table 1 it will be seen that the value of our net imports 
in 1890 was 356,536,000/., while our imports in 1891, if valued 
at the same prices as were paid in 1890, would have cost us 
372,014,000/, It is evident therefore that the quantity of goods 
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imported by us last year was considerably greater than in 1890, 
the increase being 15,478,000/., or about 4°3 per cent. Our exports, 
however, declined. If we had sold the goods shipped by us last 
year at the same prices as in 1890, they would have realised 
249,562,000/., and comparing this with the 263,542,000/. which 
represents the value of our exports in 1890, there is a decrease of 
13,980,000/., or about 5°3 per cent., which is the measure of the 
falling off in the volume of last year’s export trade. Combining 
imports and exports, we find an increase in the volume of our 
foreign trade last year (exclusive of re-exports) which works out 
at about o°2 per cent., the figures being :— 








Value of net imports and exports in 1891, coer ae 
atthe prigessOf USQO) 5 .s7ch.cp.ss60-dsoa.o00. o2erorsghoneaee O25 ea 
Actual value of net imports and exports in 1890........ 620,078,000 
DE 1 CROBSO) PRG pools voe des scvosssvaspsvepeseeenene 1,498,000 


= 02 per cent. 


Next, as to values. Our net imports in 1891 cost us 373,894,0001., 
whereas, if we had paid for them the same prices as in 1890, they 
would have cost us 372,014,000/. It is obvious therefore that the 
prices of 1891 were higher on the average than those of 1890 by 
just about o'5 per cent., and that owing to this fact we had to pay 
1,880,000/. more for our imports than would have sufficed to buy 
the same quantity of products in 1890. At the same time, our 
exports brought lower prices. Had we got the same prices for 
our goods as in 1890, the values of last year’s exports would have 
amounted to 249,562,000/. Their actual value, however, was only 
247,271,000l., the average fall in the price of our exports being 
thus about o:9 per cent. There was thus a double loss on the 
year’s trading in consequence of the movements in prices—a loss . 
of 1,880,000/. on our imports, because we bought them dearer than 
in 1890, and a loss of 2,291,000/. on our exports, because we were 
not able to get for them such good prices as in 1890. 


\ 
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Railway Traffic Receipts in 1891 and 1890. 


Subjoined is an analysis of the traffic receipts of fifteen of the 
principal English railways during the past two years :— 
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First Half- Year. 


[00’s omitted.] 
Le aac, 
| Patcelagaa Moile Merchandise. Minerals. Live Stock. 


1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 1891. | 1890. 





_— 























£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Jon and N. Western| 2,130,2 | 2,135,4 | 2,014,8 | 1,950,6 | 1,240,7 | 1,189,7 | 89,9 | 96,0 
Be W @StEIT. ....-.iceeess. 1,835,7 | 1,814,9 | 1,176,0 | 1,116,0 | 1,080,8 | 1,027,0 | 67,9 | 67,4 
0) NCR eee eee 1,231,9 | 1,198,0 | 1,603,2 | 1,551,4 § 1,402,3 | 1,248,8 | 43,9 | 40,2 
MR EURSIGONT ©... 50035 (0000. 948,6 375 2 1 ‘088, O | 1,093,9 | 1,246,4 | 1,282,9 | 53,0 | 50,9 
eashire & Yorkshire.| 827,4 814,9 826, 8 804,1 430,0 418,2 | 19,3 | 19,3 
wt Northern ............ 728,9 4147,1 655,0 629,7 398,2 360,1 | 25.9. | 25,0 

CG i ae 922,7 903,6 562,8 544,6 249,3 244,6 | 45,8 | 49,2 
don and 8. Western.| 1,019,9 | 1,021,4 349,4: 341,2 141,1 121,90 | 16,8) 7x2 
MPLABLOIN .....-009240... 680.0 | 704,3 172,8 164,7 84,0 44,0 Dif. 559 
don and Brighton... 802,6 803,8 169,4 168,8 113,0 106,1 | 6,4 6,6 
ichester and Sheffield 253,0 2.43,1 389,3 382,9 279,5 269,2 9,0 | -8,8 
don, Chatham, and 
BRE Nes davve.casidoves ts 426,1 42759 17,1 74,8 60,5 5333 2,3 2,8 
th peta delainas 4% Yes 105,2 101,8 111,8 107 116,5 1 10,2 1,9 pee 
BOOLEAN. ...s.cccdeocsees 312,8 298,6 | 10,2 959 10,2 8,9 3 2 
Pe ION COT |.......c0s0s0000 155,6 164,0 56,5 Bes 23,3 2153 8 1,0 
BEM ast cssds scons crcevsdess 12,380,6 |12,276,0 | 9,268,1 | 8,998,6 | 6,875,8 | 5,540,3 | 388,9 | 391,4 


‘ease or ie eat 


ogc 2.) Sa + 104,6 | + 264,5 | + 33555 — 255 











Second Half- Year. 
[00’s omitted.] 

















don and N. Western | .2,633,4 | 2,576,5 | 2,058,4 | 2,049,2 | 1,265,4 | 1,243,4 [134,7 | 132,5 
at Western ..........0000 2,298,4 | 2,224,2 | 1,197,5 | 1,189,2 | 1,079,0 | 1,087,4 | 81,3 | 79,2 
EA) Chaise Pes edceots wadaedies 1,502,4 | 1,442,8 | 1,719,2 | 1,657,3 | 1,475,7 | 1,420,3 | 61,2 | 54,4 
th Hastern ............ ve | 1,221,7 | 1,213,1 | 1,124,5 | 1,134,9 | 1,248,2 | 1,325,4 | 56,5 | 55,9 
icashire & Yorkshire.| 957,0 926,4 834,3 8 32,2 4447 430,4 | 21,5 | 21,0 
at Northern ........... 896,9 863,5 693,1 691,2 406,1 A0K2 | 2igly Naaaae 
Hastern ......4.....005. 1,282,7 | 1,183,9 591,4 589,4 269,5 263,9 | 85,21 35,4 
don and 8S. Western.} 1,243,9 | 1,193,6 378,5 366,2 143,2 141,23 | Sus aaa 
Gh Hastert ....c....2003-. 848,3 841,8 207,4 196,0 87,1 84,1 HAE 8,3 
don and Brighton....| 1,024,2 99755 196,5 186,2 120,2 118,7 y fe} 4,1 
ce and Sheffield} 311,6 295,0 435,5 429,0 302,6 296,0 8,1 8,0 
Y a 
pou Charhomend |}! 5523| 5357 | 926|  8n9| G11} 598] 37] 46 
‘th Staffordshire........ 121,5 115,5 113,1 I11,9 115,9 110,4 2,1 2,0 
EO POWGAM — ..0)....52000... 315,4 30353 10,5 19,5 10,7 10,7 2 2 
‘th London ..........64++- - 161,6 158,1 58,6 56,3 23,6 2259 1,3 13 
UG) > (Se 15,322,3 |14,870,9 | 9,711,1 | 9,597,4 | 7,053,0 | 7,015,9 | 466,83 | 455,8 





rease or decrease 
Mer 1890 os... t 4514 uae + 37,1 


EE ES, SEE EF ET aE LTE ie EEE TEE EES ESET ITTD 
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IV.—Prices of Commodities in 1891. By A. Saverseck, HsqQ. 


Tue following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last fourteen years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 (see 
the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648) :— 


Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100. 



































Vege- | Animal | Sugar, | English | Average | Average 
Se Food | Coffee, Total} Mine- | Tex- ae ae Grand At ore Wheat | Price of bas = 
(Corn, |} (Meat, | and Food. rals. | tiles. eee Total: | a) | Hate Gone England 
&e.). | &e.). | Tea. rials, | rials. vest.t | sols.t | Rate.t 
1878 ...| 95 } 101 | 90 | 96] 74 | 78| 88 | 81 | 87 | 864) 108 | 9953) 3am 
"79 ....| 87° | 94 | 87 | 90] 73 | 74| 85 | 78 | 88 | 84:21 64 | 07s. 
"80 ....| 89 | 101 | 88 | 94] 79 | 81] 89 | 84 | 88 | 859} 93 98% | 22 
"81 ....) 84 | 101 | 84 | 91] 77 | 77] 86 | 80 | 85 | 85:0] o7 | 100 | 3% 
"82 ...| 84 | 104 | 76 | 89] 79 | 73 | 85 | 80 | 84] 849] 100 | 10028 | 4ee 
"83. ....1. 82 | 108 | 77 | 891-76 | 70) 84 | 77 | 82 | 8841 og edo 
84...) 72 |. 97 | 63 | 79] 68 168} 8a | 73] ‘76 || 9888 lo en eeteeneeee 
"85 ...| 68 | 88 | 63 | 74] 66 |-65] 76 | 70 | 72 | 799] 111 | 994) 3m 
°86.....| 65 | 87 | 60 | 721-67 | 63! 69 | 67 | 69°1 74:6) og0u ROO lau 
87...) 64 | 79 | 67 | 70] 69 | 65| 67 | 67 | 68 | 733] 114 | 101$| 335 
Oo sat O7 82 65-| 72] 78 | 64] 67 69 | '70 | 704 | too | 101: | 353m 
"89 .:..| 65 | 86 | 75 1751 78 1701 68 | 70 1.721902 | 107s) sOSualiouem 
90... 65 | 82 | 70 | 73] 80 | 66| 69 | 71 |-72 | 7841110 | 96h) 4m 
"91 ....| 75 | SL | 91 | 77] 76 159] 69 | 68. | ‘72 Fv Serene ee 
Averacei=ss i> Sigmon pease _———- |-—— = 
1882-91) 91 | 89 | 69°| 771 973 | 66] 44 | 98 Ul) GAN 993 | 3x5 
"W8-87| 99 |. 95 | 76 | 841 73-171) 8: + 76 u7O8 Mea ee 993 | 35 








* Silver 60°84 per oz. = 100. + Harvest 28 bushels per acre = 100. - 
{ Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 2% per cent. from 1889. 


The index number for all commodities was 72, or the same as 
in the two preceding years, though a very close calculation would 
have made the last two years somewhat lower than 1889, viz., 
1891 = 71°6, 1890 = 71'7, 1889 = 72°3. That the difference was 
not greater in view of the general state of affairs is due to the 
higher prices of corn, and the still high level of coffee and coals. 
Vegetable food (corn, &c.) was ten points or 15 per cent. higher, 
while animal food and sugar, coffee and tea, did not in the aggre- 
gate show much change. The rise of four points for all food, 
however, was neutralised by a fall of three points for materials. 
Among these there was a decline in the case of minerals, which 
would have been larger had not Scotch pig iron—one of the 
standard sorts—been artificially upheld by speculators,’ and the 


1 Comparison of Scotch pig iron with competing sorts and steel rails :— 





1889. 1890. | 1891. 


00, Sa. CnC: 


Scotch pig iron ........... 47 9 49 7 | 47 2 65 percent. lower than1890 — 
Middlesborough No. 3| 43 - 477.2) .40.—) 78 | . 
Hematites in, cette: 55 — 58 5 | 49 si, Zz 
Heavy steel rails ........ 5l. 5S. 4gl. 19 . 


SI TE EE TE TE TE 
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greatest fall took place for textiles, viz., about 10 per cent., from 
66 to 59, which is the lowest annual ficure on record. Sundry 
materials were on the average unchanged, and call for no com- 
ment. 

The monthly fluctuations of the average index numbers of all 
the forty-five descriptions of commodities were thus (1867-77 = 
100) :— 


December, 1889 73°7 September, 1890 7272 June, 1891.... 71°8 





January, 1890... 73°2 October, om 72-6 July, Ae is) 
MOUrUuary, “gb's.. 72.7 November, _,, 41.2 August, yGheetse BOT ERG 
Bitarch: OF Lie Yis December, ,, 71.1 September, ,, .... 71°7 
April, Hak Pedy Be January, 1891... 71°1 October, “tsa 7Or7 
May, Aas 2 708 HES DLUALY 5 sih.crsby 7105 November.4; «<5. 71-2 
June, nt Bee ies March, bt ee Tarbes, December, ,, 71°4 
July, SB petite ie) April, Hy yee January, 1892... 70 
SAETEISU ss Psp Bases 0, 7250 May, eet yet February, ,,°.... 70 


After the fall in 1890 the course of prices during 1891 would 
according to these figures appear uneventful, but as in the case 


of the annual average prices, we have to distinguish between * ; 


corn on the one side and minerals and textiles on the other. The 
separate index numbers are given in the following (1867-77 = 
100) :— 





























1890. 1891. 1892. 

March.| June. etic) March. | June. ieee ee. 
OS) y) ec en a 62 63 68 73 74 77 41 
Mingrals i) i..4.5.2..-:..+. 80 79 78 77 oh 74 71 
ier ee re 67 65 62 60 | 58 58 58 


All other articles .... 





74. 72 73 73 73 73 73 








The figures show a decline for corn in the early part of 1890, 
an improvement later on, and a rapid rise in 1891 owing to the 
failure of the Russian and French crops, and the unsatisfactory 
harvest in several other Huropean countries. On the other hand 
minerals and textiles fell on the average uninterruptedly during the 
last two years, and stand now 1g per cent. lower than in December, 
1889. Among minerals, coals remained high, and they have only 
lately given way, but iron, copper, and lead fell heavily. The 
decline for textiles extended principally to cotton, wool, silk, and 
hemp ; and the three first are now very near the lowest level ever 
known.® Flax maintained its price, but jute after a heavy drop in 
1890 experienced a violent rise during the last six months in 
consequence of a very short crop. Other articles—twenty-two out 
of forty-five descriptions—remained in the aggregate unchanged. 

Silver, with the exception of a short-lived rally in the middle 
of the year, followed a downward course, and touched in February, 


® Cotton middling American went down to 344d. in OER ORE 1892, against 
33d. in 1848; from 1849 to 1890 it had never been under 43d. per Ib. 


A 
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1892, the unprecedentedly low price of 412d. oz., against 41gd._ 
the lowest quotation in 1888. The principal causes are probably 

to be sought in the large production, in the sale of accumulated 

stocks, and in the incapability of the East to take large quantities 

except at low prices. 

The movements of prices reflect to some extent the unsatis- 
factory state of trade in most countries, and particularly of the 
three great industries, iron, cotton, and wool. The course of 
production of these articles may be ‘gathered from the following 
figures :— 





























Iron. Cotton. 
Production of Average Total Supply Average Supply ot Average 
United Kingdom, Price in Priee Colonial and | Price of 
United States, Europe and River Plate | Port Philip 
and of Scotch | North America Middling only Average 
Germany only. Pig. per Season. American. per Season. Fleece. 
Tons. s.and d. Bales. d.perlb.} Bales. | d. per Ib. 
TBS 4 10,964,000 | 47 6,537,000 | 68 | 1,285,000} 1838 
4 ee 14,313,000 54°6 7,685,000 642 1,377,000 214 
27 aie 15,202,000 49°71 8,454,000 655 1,443,000 195 
oj: Fr Eee 16,591,000 49°4 8,043,000 6% 1,534,000 I 92 
io 5 wem 16,594,000 46°9 9,409,000 - Be 1,603,000 19 
Ae re 15,511,000 42°1 8,267,000 6 1,668,000 184 
SOB ncn. 15,146,000 41'to | \ 7,594,000 5% 1,684,000 164 
°86 ........| 16,221,000 3Q 12 8,549,000 5% 1,814,000 15h 
3.) ie ae 18,001,000 42°3 9,079,000 54 1,786,000 I se 
PNG 2 sk 18,826,000 39°11 9,134,000 ean 1,978,000 154 
¢. 7) eee em 20,451,000 47°9 9,314,000 5 2,116,000 17$ 
Sey ie 21,765,000 | 49°7 9,969,000 | 6 2.016,000 | 16 
4h) Cee 20,032,000* 47°2 10,869,000 44 2,385,000 14% 
*92, Feb. — 40°3 —_— 33434 — 123 





* United Kingdom, 1891, estimated at 7,300,000; United States, 8,280,000; 
and Germany, 4,452,000 tons. 





The output of iron, it will be seen, had to be reduced by about 
8 per cent. last year after a rapid development, but the stocks in 
this country at least are now very moderate. The Huropean and 
North American supply of cotton reached an enormous figure, to 
which has still to be added the consumption of India, last year 
1,179,000 bales, against 597,000 in 1885, and 267,000 bales in 1879. 
This year’s production will probably not be much smaller, while in 
the case of wool, after a considerable increase, a fresh addition is 
anticipated. The large quantities of cotton and wool had to be 
forced into consumption at a time of general stagnation and lack 
of enterprise at constantly falling prices, inflicting large losses 
on producers, dealers, and manufacturers. Notwithstanding this, 
excessive stocks of cotton were left on hand. And as these 
industries were and are still affected by large supplies and a fall, 
so the jute industry is now handicapped by a short supply and a 
rise of the raw article, the equivalent of which cannot be realised 
for the manufactured goods. Some other industries did not fare 


ae ee ee ee, ee ee ee Le 
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much better, but there are also exceptions, and the shipbuilding 
trade and some branches of engineering in this country were 
reported to have been fairly prosperous. Freights have however 
fallen considerably, and this may affect shipbuilding. 

The European export trade generally suffered from the effects of 
the new American tariff, from the shrinkage of the South American 
trade, and the decline of the Hastern exchanges. | 

There has been a great combination of adverse influences: the 
natural reaction from a period of trade development (1888-89), 
of over production and over speculation in some branches, the 
protracted financial crisis taking ever greater dimensions and 
causing enormous losses, the McKinley Bill, the fall of silver, the 
famine in Russia, bad harvests in several other countries, and the 
dearness of bread. The only redeeming feature was, thanks to the 
higher prices, the comparatively better position of the agricultural 
population in those countries that had fair or good harvests, 
particularly in the United States, and of the labouring classes 
where wages had not fallen. But the depression and the shortening 
of time in many manufacturing districts has now thrown many 
people out of employment, and the tendency of wages is down- 
wards. 


The following figures give in each case the average index 
number of ten years (see the Society’s Journal, 1888, pp. 155 
and 156, and the dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 
1886) :— 


WBSB=47 3.2... 93. |) IS75-84 once Sar | PSTVOA8S “occ 48 
CS) 89 76 -8b. sta 85 30-89 3. cee 7.6 
= ae 99 772 BGe, eee 82 e890" bie. 75 
(oly (ae ees 100 Sf soci RE 79 SSEE OE idaiauss 44 


These show the gradual change of prices in average periods. 
The number of 72 in 1891 was 28 per cent. below the standard 
period of 1867-77, 9 per cent. below the period 1878-87, but only 
3 per cent. below the average of the last ten years. 


The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 
for the last two years was 72, has, asin former years, again been 
subjected to two tests :— : 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom, when the mean for 1891 is 71'9 against 
72°1 in 1890. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 74°5 against 74°2 in 1890. 

The result of the second calculation differs somewhat from that 
obtained by ordinary index numbers, and this is due to the high 
export price of coals, which article forms a large item in the trade 

VOU. LY. PARTI. © I 
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of the country, if the commodities are taken according to quantity, 
and to the fact that in a falling market the declarations of the 
value of imports are naturally higher than the actual prices 
obtained. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Jowrnal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 





and Imports), 
. Nominal Values | Movement Ratio 
Pa oe at of Movement of Prices 
% Be Page Be peek Quantities,| of Quantities from gra i “s 
each Period, |S#owing Increase 1848-50 | Period to Period. | 1867-77= 
: in Quantities. = 100, 100. 














— 





ood 





— ee 





Mln, £’s and dec.} Min. £’s and dec. 


Avge. 1848-50 219°8 294'8 100 — 746 
>» b9-61 350°1 382°7 130 | 80% over 1849 g's 
» —°69471| 4566 4846 164 |} 27%%: 2) ODN ios 
y 0 facto 537°8 538°4 183 — 99°9 
a it MOBI 489°7 578°5 196 | 19% over 1870 84°6 
84-86] 445°7 610°1 207 — Vaan p ee 
1887 co.scsttesee eee 423°1 627-7 213 _ 67°4 
GBS a rstieee 443°2 640°8 217 — 69°2 
SB OR ene 492°3 680°7 231m 92°3 
200, \meniees 499°4 673 228 +|18% over1880| 74'2 
COLY ae Pe ipepe 694: 235 74°5 


* 1891 subject to correction after publication of the complete agricultural. 
and mineral produce returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of. quantities in the aggregate. The quantities 
during the last three years were on the average 18 per cent. lar ger 
than in 1880, and 131 per cent. larger than in 1849. 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 
No, of 
mt) ° | 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 1-8 9 
i Wheat. Flour. | Barley. | Oats, | Maize. | Potatoes.*} Rice. Beet. 
i P : Vegetable 
Silver.t oli is own Mneli Mnelish | Ameri- angoon 
— English | Ameri Hate English | English ain ae Cakeoes Food. Pinte 
Gazette. | can. White. | Gazette. | Gazette.) wixeg, | English. | to Arrive. Total 
_and d. | s,and d.\s. per sack| s. and d. | s. and d. .and d. “da. 

Z..per 02 Ror qr ves qr. Fepibay. he qr. ner Aa Soper qr.) s<per ton Ree 8 hs 
B77....... 543 | 569 55 45 39°8 | 25°11] 274 | 180 10 —_ 61 
878......... 5232, | 46°5 48 38 40°2 | 24°4 25 155 10 — 61 
"79......... 514 | 43°10] 48 36 34 «| 21'9 | 23% | 1380 oS 55 
EA ons +=. 524 4A: 4, 51 39 gar, |, 23°1 2562 |. 1380 gl — 58 
-.) | a 5142 | 45°4 52 4.0 er rip clr 244 85 8°4 — 56 
a 518 45°1 43°6| 40 me LON at 95 7s _— 60 
SBo....... 503% | 41°7 45 36 31°10| 21°5 27% | 105 81 a 61 
es. 5042 | 35°8 366} 31 30°8 | 20°3 254 75 7°8 — 58 
oo 48% $210) 638 29 301 | 20°7 23 75 4 — 52 
a 45% 31 35 28 26°71 19 21 80 6°9 — 49 
a 44% | 32°6 34 28 tea, 16S | oat 85 610; — 43 
888........ 42% S110 |. 37 30 27°10| 16°9 234 80 a5 — 48 
oe.) 4241 | 29°9 35 29 25°10| 17:9 20 80 a. <= 47 
iss 472i | 3111 | 35°6| 29 28°38. L187 20 70 73 ie 47 
ge ee 45ze | 37 40 33 28'2 | 20 28 92 at ee 47 
\ verage ‘ i ‘ 
882-91 | 47 | 35 a8) | Sli | (283 |19 24. 84 gi: \h gs ae leeg 
78-87 | 50 | 40 434 | 342 | 31% | 21 25 102 8 — BRE 

67-77 | 584 | 543 56 46 39 26 aoe) 117 10 — 59 
| Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
SOE fete ex. go°2 | 104 98 98 102 | 100 84. Bal 100 797 | 104 
878 Pees: 86°4 85 86 83 103 94 a4 132 100 760 | 104 
9 —- 84°2 80 86 78 87 84 43 111 96 695 93 
80 a. 85°9 81 gi 85 85 89 79 111 gt 712 98 
‘81..: 85 83 93 87 82 84. 85 73 83 670 95 

a) 84°9 83 87 87 80 84 95 81 74 671 102 
883 teat 83°1 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 | 104 
"84... 8373 65 65 65 79 78 78 64 77 571 98 
| 85 - oe 79°9 60 62 63 Vy, 79 71 64. 70 546 88 
86 a 74°6 57 62 61 68 73 65 69 66 521 83 
Be) ee eA53 60 61 61 65 63 65 73 68 516 ye 
888... pee) 68} 66-13 68 are ee 69 ao) \eubeee least 
: 89 ee a. yO! 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 72, 518 80 
90... 78°4 59 63 63 43 72 61 60 72 523 80 

ce... m1 | 68 | 71 | 72 12 | 77 | 86 79 zo | 604 |. 80 


nd silver at I 





+ Index numbers of silver as com 





Be a 





igen The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
otatoes of eight monthly quotations, January to April and September to December. 
ympared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
: 1535 not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities— Contd. . 
No. of 3 ’ ace a 
Attiele § 10 1 12 13 14 15 | 9-15} 16, 16817 | 1Ba* 1b 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter, Sugar. Coffee, 
Large Fries- Seiwa British | Beet, Ceylon fa 
Mid- q Mid- and | Water- | land, Ces West | German, dae Platte . 
Prime. Yood. : Floating| tion, Goo 
Year, dling. dling. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Indian |88 p. ¢., ne Low — Che 4 
Average. Finest, | Tote. Refining.| f.o,b. OG dling E 
d. per | d. per | d. per | d, per | s.per | s. per $. per | S. per | §. per | Ss. per | gam 
8 lbs. | 8lbs. | 8 lbs. | 8 lbs. cwt, cwt. cwt, cwt, ewt. cwt, ewt 
ihe ee 49 69 54 51 76 127 — 245 25% | 380 102 i 
DVB es. 49 68 55 50 44. 122 —— 20 214 |. 25 |-101 6 
Actes 45 64 52 48 "2 107 — 19 21% | 24 90 5 
POU tees. 49 66 54 55 46 125 —— 203 | 213 | 25% hemes G7 
fot Ne ace 48 69 57 54, 46 123 a 21% 22 263 80 
ee ae 51 72 60 51 44 | 125 | — 20 214 | 25% | 66 
TBS i505, 51 78 61 49 Ve: 123 — 19 20% | 243 46 , 
(37 See 49 64 53 48 70 120 — 134, ] 13 Bees pees | 
BS hat fetes 44 56 47 45 68 ats i — 134 | 14% 1 o1Tt 12 6e 
BBO vise: 40 62 50 45 67 100 — 113.4 tb th el4d § 68 
BL these: 36 52 42 43 61 103 — 113.] - 24: 14h [2.90 
1888....... 39 | 58 | gy | 40 | 6. | 100:| \—|] 1800 t23 Rener some 
ABD vicbeoas 39 63 50 43 | 66 102 — 16 Rey om ek | 95 7 
100 A aice! 38 59 45 42 62 100 — 13 12% | 153] 101 83 
SOL, cane 40 53 42 39 63 106 — 13%. | 1134 We Lok |eiot 7 
Average ) a 
1882-91 | 42%] 61 49% | 449 66% | 109 — 143 jure Wen 80 5¢ 
°78-87 | 46 644 Lie 49 71 116 — 17 18 214 48 ay 
67-77 | 50 63 55 52 74 A 


_ 
bo 
OU 
bo 
(Se) 
i) 

aN 
bo 
QO 

bole 
co 

~ 
(op 


Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. ; 


Ve * | 

iM ee 98 | 109 98 98. |'10z, | 102) 2710 106 105 .} 117 | 
1758s... 98 | 108 | 100 96 | 100 98 | 704 88 | 88 | 116 | ae 
iC Oat g0. | 102 95 92 97-14 86 655 86 84 | 103 9] 
BO .c2.. 98 | 105 98 106 103 100 708 89 89 100 ° 3 
Sate 96. | 109 | 104: | 104 | 103 98 709 92 93 92 | a 
ie hee ae 1oz ) | 114 }-t09 7] 98: | 100° | 100 “px. 87 89 75. | a 
het eee 102 116 III 94: 97 98 oi) 84. 86 87 61 
BAL. .a5s. 98 | 102 96 92 95 96 677 56 62 gI 74 
EBB, e.. 88 89 85 87 92 89 | 618 59 62 69 B 
RO0...20).. 80 98 gl 87 gl 80 | 610 50 50 78 vi 
Bsyeregs sed) 7 2 83 76 83 82 82 551 52 51 | 104 | 12 
1888........ 48 92 85 77 82, 80 Mis 57 56 92 | 100 
ets.) 78 | 100 gI 83 89 82 | 603 69°. [. 67] too aan 
Orch 76 94 82 81 84 80 577 54 | 4 | 116 «=| 18 
pend cas: 80 84 76 75 85 85 565 57 54 | 116 | 1 


* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 





















































et} 18 19a" 198" 19 | 16-19] 1-19 | 20 21 224. = ns 
Coffee. Tea. Sngar, Tron. Copper. Tin. 
Coffee, 
rera , ili | Englisl 
br. | Mean of | ©ongou, ate he Mean of | and Ne ae hk dane te Tough. Straits. 
18, and Common.| price, 19a ana | Tea. Total. Pig. |Common.} Bars. | Cake, 
188. |g, per Ib. |* bed fo 198. | Total. : ee £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton|£ per ton 
aa ; vies 15°98 — — — 54°4 62 68 75 68 
Fee « 73 15°29 > wa — 48°5 5% 62 67 61 
ae a 9 14°68 — — —4 47 5t 58 64 93 
RS © 8? 13°47 — os -— 54°6 62 63 68 88 
eR a 65 12°82 Se —F — 49°1 52 2 67 93 
ee 3) a 5 12°58 = — — [494 64 66 (1 Ei tee 
< 3 
Jee % ry 12°46 | — — — | 469 5¢ 63 67 93 
wed ci 2 64 178 —_ — — 42°1 3 54 59 81 
4. es 64 12°06 — oes —- 4ario| Ag 43 47 847 
Crm. a0 4 EES? _ — sae 39°19) 45 40 44, 98 
a... 5 5 10°58 — — | 423 4§ 44 AT’ | 1498 
o 
Pode sc ® ay 10°99 aa — — 39°11 z 81 78 | 117 
a a 45 10°79 —_ — — 47°9 < 51 54 93 
es... % 4% 10°65 — — — Ags 63 54 59 94 
ee,3. ia 5¢ 10°76 — — a 47°2 53 51 55 gl 
o Se EEE es eee ee fas eS ey 
age es 
i GH) | 11k sale + | RS ae Pe be | | ame a BS. pene 
87 63 1Z% 0). + — —, | 46 4 55 60 89 
77 114 174 —- — — | 69 81 75 81 | 105 





Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 








* * 
doses: 118 69 93 81 410 |- 1,917 | 79 82 gt — 65 
| _ 106 69 89 79 361 | 1,825] 70 68 83 — 58 
ea 97 80 85 82 349 | 1,699] 69 70 vy) _ 69 
ae. 97 78 ea 5.78 363 thleigooe 7 82 84 — 84 
a. 84 58 95 66 ce Leas diy Gy ea 70 83 89 
boa 68 45 93 59 3036 pel CPOE) 73 76 88 — 97 
Beis: a4 49 42 60 307 | 1,683] 69 70 84 — 89 
is: a4 56 68 62 253 VedsoOl i. 63 62 72 — a4 
es 65 58 40 64 250 1,414 | 60 59 a — 83 
}. a rae 58 69 64, 239 | 1,3704 «8 56 53 — 93 
aa 113 44: 62 53 269 | 1,336} 61 56 59 OF 
a. 96 36 64 50 259 | 1,370] 58 59 108 -—— | 111 
=. 114 38 63 50 300 1,421 69 76 68 — 89 
| 123 40 * 64 51 282 | 1,882] 72 77 a2, a go 
Be... 118 49 62, 56 285 | 1,454] 68 68 | 68 — 8% 

t ' t 








* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities-- Contd. 





No. of || 94 25 26 | 20-26] 27 28 294 298 

































































: 380A 30B 31 
Article 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. Hemp. Jute, 
. Mine- Pp ; y ; 
English el ae Average mala Middling| Fair oun re Russian, Manilla St. Peters-| Goo¢ 
Year. | pig, Eat ed eam Uplands. /Dhollerah.| 12 Head |A¥erse) “Fait (|) Bue Slam 
London. | Price. | Total. Best, | Import. | Roping.| Clean. 
£ per ton| s. per ton ee d. per lb. | d. per Ib. | £ per tou !£ per ton|£ per ton| £ per ton |£ pert 
ey Meee 20% | 20 10°17 — 6 5335 45 43 28 35 1 
ey eee 16% | 18 9°46 | — 64 41s 393 | 40 25 29 I 
27) ares cee AS 8°77 — 635 5 34 35 27 25 16 
3 Pear 16% | 153 8°95 — 625 54 35 40 30 23 1 
eu Shiels Tee el 7. 8°97 — 645 43 32% 33 43 24 I 
ol ieee 14s) 17 9°14 — 6% 5; 29% 303 | 46 24, 1 
TESS rset s> 12% 18 9°35 — 52 34 30 303 46 26 I 
BBAL sosade. 114 | 163 9°29 —- 6 318 29% 302 | 38 29 I 
PSORGa (mots | als 8°95 = 5% Ag 34 35 35 29 1 
BO sencc- 13% | °.16 8°45 ne 5e 3395 35 35 29 29 11 
EBM cccesh- 125 tl elu 8°32 | — 53 3, 33 313 | 34 29 I 
1888........ 13% | Ge 8°41 — 5 3g 2 28 37 26 I 
er rere 13 L7ee eto 21 — 518 4g 28 28 50 26 1 
POO scot: 134 | 19 12°62 — 6 318 24 26 39 26 
Tae ie We ge an Bs) 12°16 ae 4324 34 28 26 32 24 
Average 
1882-91 | 13 ie gt — be 3% 30 30 383 27 
"78-87 | 14 16% 9 — 6 7 Hel 34 354 263 
67-77 | 203 | 22 123 —= 9 3 46 A474 | 43 35 
_ Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of. 1867-77 being 100. 
UY ed \ 
DS Toke. 05: 100 91 81 589 70 au 94 81 
Viet: eee 81 82 46 518 66 73 84 69 
SLO coves? 74 82 40 611 470 74, m3 67 
sin Oyen 80 70 42, 551 77 78 79 68 
BS set. 44 U7. 42, 536 aT 65 470 86 
SOD ceive: 71 77 73 553 a4 64 64 90 
1883........ 63 82 vs | 582 | 64 58 66 92 
1 55 75 74 476 67 59 64 86 
ES Dinas. 57: 75 72 463 62 63 43 82 
ESGis...... 65 73 68 4.66 si 53 45 74 
te ae 63 73 67 486 bs 53 68 81 
1888........ 68 75 67 546 62 58 61 81 
BOO... sa50 5% 63 80 82, 527 66 61 60 97 
E90. 50i03, 65 86 Iol 563 67 58 56 82 


a ee 61 86 97 535 52 48 eo tee 72 
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Yo. of 
rticle 
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Wool. 


Merino, 
Adelaide, 
Average 
Grease. 


d. per lb. 


- Phillip, 
Average 
Fleece. 


d. per |b. 


ear. 





: res poe bw 
77 ae 94 
fi. 93 
pao 88 
. | Loe 103 
. ee 92 
82.. 92 
oa 89 
84........ 85 
BOS pws. aA 
<a 7Q 
| 2 
see Vie: 
an 82, 
: 76 
ee 70 





Prices of Commodities in 1891. 


Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 


35a 35B 36 
Hides. Leather. 
English, H : 
Lincoln Textiles River River Crop 
Half Tsatlee. Total Plate, Plate Hides, 
Hobe Dry. Salted. | 30-45 lbs. 
gs. 


d. per Ib. |s. per Ib. 




















164 20 82 rE 16 
1A 164 83 63 143 
123 16 8 62 144 
15¢ 15 oF 1% 153 
12% 153 9 4 154 
152 9 4 15 

152% 9 4 15 

144 9 7 15 

83 64 15 

8 52 15 

143 73 64 15 

13 63 4h 14, 

133 64 5 133 

14 53 5 13 

13 5d 5t 13 

14, ve 6 144 

15 88 62 15 

7 








(ae SEY, 
82 87 674 IOI 100 
76 v2! 5 623 94 92 
63 69 591 g2 91 
77 65 | 646 | 105 97 
63 68 613 100 95 
57 68 588 100 94, 
51 68: | 562 100 94, 
51 63: | 546 100 94 
50 55 52 95 94, 
51 60 501 85 94 
54 63 BF 88 94: 
53 57 | 514 73 87 
56 59 560 70 84: 
56 61: 526 70 81 
49 57 473 66 81 


d, per lb. |d. per lb.| d. per lb. |s. per cwt. 
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37A 37B 
Tallow. 
St. Peters- 
burg, Town. 
Y.C, 
Ss. per 
cwt. 
43 42 
38 38 
38 36 
41 36 
42) p38 
52 deb 
50 43 
47 375 
38 305 
a1 26 
31 24: 
36 28 
38 27 
38 26 + 
40 27% 
40 313 
41 355 

















38 
Oil. 





Palm. 


wt, |©Per ton, 
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97 
87 
82 
82 


go 


105 


61 
56 


56 
64. 
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Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
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Rohe) 89 40k |” 40p ; 41 42 43 
Oil. Seeds. | f°, | Soda. 
pours Nitrate 
of | 
Year. Olive. | Linseed.| Linseed.| Refined.|Crystals.| Soda. 
£pertun/|£ per ton|s. per qr. eri s. per ton Bok 
‘ ey bc aenn 49 28 54 12 42, 14 
S78... 49 26 49 g 70 (53 
Occ 26] 27 | 52 #1 68°| 15 
"BOIS... 41 27 54 3 94 153 
BI 4. 98 |: 196 | wo |) FEE on telaada 
Oey: 37 23 44 6 63 134 
1883........ Ra 20.) gers i 1e%66 elie 
"B4... 40 20 43 64 65 $ 
SSO rcxes: 39 22 44 s 55 105 
(a |e 38 205 | 42 5g 49 10 
LOW Sern ases 34 20% | 38 53 50 93 
L888 ..c.0505 36 183 39 zs | 48 10 
a te) 35 20 42 $ 51 z 
DS ees 4I 23 ~43 5S 61 3 
co bs FA 43 21 42 53 64 . 
Average 
1882-91 38 21 42 6 rt 10 
"78-87 | 40 23 46 64 62 123 
"67-77 | 50 30 60 123") oz) | 14 
=e * 
1877.0... 98 92 96 | 78 | 100 
18783..4..: | 98 85 73 “6 | 107 
PEM duce 92 ‘89 59 74. | OF 
OAS od. 2: 82 90 60 80 111 
gt... 46 85 58 | wr | 104 
268... "4 "5 48 | 69 | 9% 
18838....... "2 68 52 | 42 |180 
10) 80 69 52 a1 68 
OS ie ks. 48 73 55 60 75 
CROs. 46 69 “47 53 71 
RO inde, 68 65 45 54 68 
1888. :.7.... 2 63 52 52 71 
EDO S345: 70 69 46 55 68 
90 essen 82 73 45 | 66 | 61 
ot 1 eae 86 70 45 40 63 





44. 45a 458 
Indigo. Timber. 
Bengal, | Hewn, | Sawn or 

Go > | Split, 
C n- | Average Areaee 
suming. | Import. | Import. 
s. per lb. Tena Alay 

53 56 58 

5s | 49 | 50 

6% 42 43 

945°) YAS 52 

64 51 50 

63 52° 52 

64 52 48 

6 48 46 

5a 48 45 

5 43 | 43 

4% 38 42 

42 | (AL ae 

43 | AT 49 

44 | 44 | 46 

42 (| 40°) .43 

ba | 45 46 

6 47 47 

13 60 54 





fe Nligae: 


35—45 


Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 


Total. 


1,037 


969 
934 
982 


942 | 


933 


920 
885 
836 
764 
735 


737 
744. 
756 
762 


* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 


eC | | S|) — ——_ | |S |  ) | _  —— ————_ |S I 


| 2,303 


2,810 
2,036 
2,179 
2,091 
2,074 


2,014 
1,907. 
1,820 
1,731 
1,738 


1,797 
13831 
1,845 
1,770 
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4,,22( 


3,939 
3,738 
3,9 2 
3,508 
3.778 


3,69; 
3,408 
3,234 
3,101 
3,074 


3,1 7 
3,252 
3,227 
3,224 
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W—Agriculiwral Returns of 1891. 


[Tue following is summarised from the Report of the Director 
of the Statistical Department on the Returns now published for 
the year 1891 of the Board of Agriculture. | 


The total area of arable land in the United Kingdom has again 
diminished during the year 1891, and this time by 318,520 acres, 
while the permanent pasture has increased by 452,238 acres, so 
that the whole area under cultivation has increased by 133,718 acres. 
The increase in permanent pasture is, however, in part due to an 
amended classification, certain areas now being for the first time 
considered as pasture which were formerly included in the category 
of mountain and heath land. Of the arable land, the only two 
divisions to show any increase are the areas devoted to hops and 
to small fruit, the hops now covering 1,590 acres more than in 
1890, and the small fruit 13,405 acres, a very considerable increase. 
The corn crops have diminished by 130,740 acres. As regards 
live stock, cattle and sheep show a large increase during the year, 
while, owing to a decrease of nearly 13 per cent. in Jreland, the 
number of pigs is smaller than in 1890. 


Acreage under the different Orops, and Live Stock in the United Kingdom 
mm 1891 and 1890. 





1891 compared with 1890. 

































































Acreage. 1891. 1890. ae 
Increase. Decrease. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 3 
Total cultivated area ........ | 48,179,473 | 48,045,755 133,718 oo 
Total of permanent pasture 27,567,663 27,115,425 452,238 — 
arable land ..3....,... | 20,611,810 | 20,930,330 } —- 318,520 
i noha - 
Corn crops a ae 9,443,509 || 9,674,249 — i 130,740 
TEE OTE foe), sponte nndeabonesse | 4,510,653 | 4,534,145 — | 23,492 
Clover, &c., under rotation} 63;013,685 6,097,210 — Ho 83,525 
SS eae, Foes 2 Scenes 76,477 99,326 — | 22,849 
REO he vies. cvadpanceaseete tl -asooves ¢ 56,145 54,555 1,590 — 
op) hg a, Sera ‘60,138 46,7 33 13,405 — 
BRLOUALIOW 4-..c0.-ckeses;sso0ees 4.515203 524,112 — | 92,909 
Live Stock. } Number. Number. Number. Number. 
(SLs ie a EO Spe 2,026,170 1,964,914 61,259 — 
PE CU se a pee 11,343,686 | 10,789,858 553,828 — 
Be varhcssotsantcovaenanteseboiss 33,533,988 | 31,667,195 | 1,866,793 — 
Pres c2hds stags <Macta honda’ 4,272,764 4,362,040 — 89,276 





One of the most marked features of the agricultural depression 
has been the gradual decrease in the acreage of the arable land and 
the contemporaneous but larger mcrease in the pasture. About 
one half of this latter increase is land which twenty years ago was 
under the plough. Twenty years ago the arable land in Great 
Britain was to the pasture as 3:2; now the acreage of each is 
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almost exactly the same. The following table shows the acreage 
of the arable area of Great Britain at intervals of ten years, with 
the acreage of the permanent pasture, and the total accounted for 


annually as cultivated land. 


Acreage of the Principal Crops in Great Britain at Ten- Year Periods. 
(000’s omitted.] 





Clover, 


Total 








Perma- 





. h B 
Year. |Corn Crops. a oe ne ee paras | Arable nent Big 
rops. eatois Crops. | Fallow. Lana Pastare! Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres Acres. 
1871...) 9,675, | 3,738, | 4,370, | 77, | 543, || 18,403, | 12,435, || 30,839, 
CSL oad S648, 81 2O,0L kya ped oaey 71, | 796, || 17,568, | 14,643, || 32,212, 
91...) 7,925, | 3,298, | 4,717, | 116,*| 429, || 16,485, | 16,434, || 32,919, 





* Including 59,000 acres of small fruit not previously distinguished. 





The percentage of the arable land of Great Britain under each 
crop at the same intervals is given as under :— 


Number of Acres per 1,000 of Arable Land under each kind of Crop. 
































Distribution of Surface. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Total of arable land 1,000 1,000 1,000 
TOTAL corn crops ........ sa wetas meer 526 504 481 

5, ~ all’other, Crops. .cssts-sores. 4:7 4, 496 519 

iW heat:...c:1s.erecetusteespsntese reel peer 194 160 140 
Barley ..4,consthyeneepetastesints hese eycay tats 130 139 128 
ata ii ...0...nsncpseeaeatompe one tetas catianere acest azt 148 165 176 
EW VO ist anove goss eave) ts gUnedetS css Wet cera am ee te 4 2 3 
TD CADS -.,.1n+045.8 ener tts terme tein ante 29 25 22 
OMS 5 oss dunce. sy sounarbedemetusneteesraer ate oemenee 21 3 12 
EOLA LOGS ..n:s dons sicss some tees ats eae! 34 33 32 
Durnips and: Swedes © ..cccteorcsos0sscenesontes 118 116 116 
Wh a7 9610. 2:..<c.02esaerenvse stot ieee oe ee 19 20 22 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape .... ....... 10 8 10 
Vetches or tares.........000 Pee eer 17 14 14 
Fallow or minor Crops ...e.....seeseeseeeeee: 39 58 39 
Clover and rotation grasses ........4..000+. 237 247 286 





The area devoted to wheat in Great Britain was in 1891 Jess 


by 79,000 acres than in 1890, this deficiency representing nearly 
three-fourths of the total reduction (108,000 acres) of the corn 
crop area. The greater part of this decrease has taken place in 
the grazing counties; it amounts to 14 per eent. in Scotland, 
10 per cent. in Wales, and 93 per cent. in the south-western — 
counties, while in the rest of England the decrease is only 2 per 
cent. Cambridge is the only county which can show any consider- 
able increase in the wheat area, viz., 1,721 acres, In Scotland the 
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diminished area has been almost entirely replaced by barley. The 
area under oats shows a diminution of 21,000 acres in Scotland, 
7,000 acres in Wales, but an increase of 25,000 acres in England. 
Potatoes also cover a greater area in England, as do hops. In 
Jreland the area of every kind of corn crop has decreased, except 
beans, the greatest deficiency being in the acreage of wheat, which 
is less in 1891 than in 1890 by nearly 12,000 acres, or 125 per cent. 
The acreage of potatoes has also decreased by 27,500 acres, but the 
acreage of turnips and swedes has slightly increased. 

A new feature of the returns for Great Britain for 1891 is an 
Investigation into the area devoted to woods and plantations. 
Returns were given in 1872, 1881, and 1888, but as these were 
all more or less defective, they cannot therefore be properly 
compared with those of the present year. There is an apparent 
advance (the area of woodland surface in 1872 was given as 
2,187,000 acres, in 1881 2,458,000, in 1888 2,561,000, and now in 
1891 as 2,695,000 acres). But that most of this is due to better 
registration, is apparent from the fact, that although the increase 
since 1881 is 237,000 acres, yet the area of the plantations—this 
term being used to denote woods planted during the last ten years, 
z.e., since 1881—is only 103,000 acres, while trees have been felled 
from considerable areas during the interval. The area of woods 
and plantations in England is now returned at 1,518,321 acres, in 
Wales at 174,967 acres, in Scotland 905,759 acres, and in Ireland 
211,351 acres. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that two-fifths of the surface of 
103,000 acres planted in the last ten years are returned from 
Scotland alone, while practically half of the 41,000 acres of new 
plantations in that country occurs in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Inverness, and Ross and Cromarty. In England the counties 
where most planting would seem of late to have been done are 
Devon and Hants in the south, and Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland in the north. 

The county of Hants now stands in the returns as possessing 
the largest area of woodland in England, or 122,574 acres, Sussex 
with 122,073 comes second, while it may be worth noting that the 
four counties of Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, forming the 
south-eastern corner of England, possess between them nearly a 
fourth of the English woods and plantations, showing over 11 per 
cent. of the surface thus occupied, in contrast with 4 per cent. as 
the mean for the rest of the country. 

In Scotland, Inverness accounts for 169,000 acres of woodland. 
This area is far the largest in Great Britain. It is considerably in 
excess of the surface returned as under all forms of crops or grass 
in that county, and nearly equal to a fifth part of the whole 
Scottish woodlands. 

If the Irish record of woods and plantations annually shown in 
the returns for that country, and now amounting to 311,351 acres, 
be added to the aggregate now obtained for Great Britain, and to 
the figures obtained from the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 
the woodland area of the United Kingdom may be taken as 
3,007,569 acres. 
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The following table shows the advance in live stock in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years :— 


Live Stock in Great Britain. 
(000’s omitted.] 














Horses. Cattle. Sheep. ; Pigs. 
ELE, Se evinase I,2545 5,338, 2.4,120, 2,500, 
7 Te 1,425, 5,912, 24,581, 2,048, 
Bel Lape hacres.t 1,488, 6,853, 28,4235 2,889, 





Turning now to the imports of agricultural produce, the most 
remarkable feature in the returns is that the value of the animals 
and animal products in 1890 for the first time exceeds the value of 
the cereals. The most important increase is in the importation of 
fresh mutton, which in 1870 and 1880 was absolutely nil, whereas 
in 1890 it had reached the total of 1,656,000 cwt. Imports of 
fresh beef have increased in almost as large proportions—from 
12,000 cwt. in 1870 to 1,855,040 cwt. in 1890. These large 
increases in dead meat have been accompanied by a decrease in 
the imports of live sheep, and more especially pigs, though more 
cattle have arrived in this country. While only 4,000 pigs were 
brought into the United Kingdom from abroad, 603,000 passed 
from Ireland into Great Britain in the year 1890. 


Imports of Grain and Animal Products (United Kingdom). 
. [000’s omitted.] 

















Quantities. 3 Values. 
1870. 1880. 1890. 1a 1880. | 1890. 
£ 

WCAG... csrsssovestenee ewt.| 30,901, | 55,262, 60,474, ; 
AY toa tip RT 8 4,804, | 10,558, 15,773, 
1 F107 ne oe a tt AGO 71, AS42285; 43,438, | °345179,| 62,857, 153,485, 
All other corn, 

esl ana feet | 21,640, | 31,128, | 35,935, 
aioe see cwt.| 1,189, | 2,326 3,108, 
Cheese.......ic.cccecseres 4 1,041, 16796; 2,144, ce 170,| 19,468, |22,086, 
LWT OR Sa eo No. |430,842, |747,409, | 1,234,950, 
RAUL Ge Ss sec cess. seeese 9 202, 390, 643, 
TG Sy Coleman bla ee 3 670, 941, 358, 4,655,| 10,239, |11,216, 
MNT 6. oe lite! shidess sh 96, BY, A,, 
Beef (fresh) ........ ewt. 12, Vow 1,855, 
10S a — — 1,656, 
Bacon, hams, pork 4 — 824, 5,744; 5,300, 35367,) 10,400;') 20,2255 
Other dead meat.. ,, 321, 1,095, 1,114, 











Total value, all eae ie a! 1951924) 464s Terese ? 


TOMER tes rian 
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In spite of the rainy summer, the crops in Great Britain were 
in bulk above the average in 1891; although, owing to the smaller 
area, the harvest yielded a quantity somewhat less than in 1890, 
there was nevertheless a larger yield per acre of wheat. Barley 
and oats yielded rather less than in 1890. It is generally reported 
that all the corn crops were in 1891 light and inferior in quality 
and condition; also that an unusually large proportion of grain was 
shed in the fields. 


Summary of Agricultural Produce Statistics (Wheat, Barley, and Oats) in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Great Britain, for 1891. 































































































WHEAT. 

Estimated 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Average Yield 

per Acre. 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 1891. } 1890. 
Bshils. Bshils. } Acres. Acres. Bshls. | Bshis. 
England _........ 68,694,456 | 69,442,417 | 2,192,393 | 2,255,694 | 31°33 | 30°79 
Wales. ........... 1,461,740 | 1,712,541 61,590 68,669 | 23°73} 24°94 
Scotland ........ 1,971,067 | 2,199,526 53,294 61,973 | 36°98 | 35°49 
Great Britain..) 72,127,263 | 73,354,484 | 2,807,277 | 2,386,336 | 31°86 | 30°74 

BARLEY. 
England _........ 60,900,824 | 62,250,366 | 1,772,482 | 1,775,606 | 34°36 | 35°06 
Wales. ..2-2.... 3,438,620 | 3,621,793 117,101 119,780 | 29°36 | 30°24 
Scotland ........ 7,789,651 | 8,061,642 223,265 215,792 | 34°89 | 37°36 
Great Britain..| 72,129,095 | 73,933,801 | 2,112,798 | 2,111,178 | 34°14] 3502 
OATS. 

England _........ 69,786,175 | 72,104,034 | 1,672,835 | 1,648,153 | 41°72] 43°75 
CULE aaa 7,698,529 | 8,116,344 234,055 241,199 | 32°89 |.33°65 
- Scotland ....... 34,901,557 | 39,967,668 992,239 | 1,013,646 | 35°17| 39°43 














112,386,261 |120,188,046 | 2,899,129 | 2,902,998 | 38°77 | 41°40 








Great Britain.. 





The Irish returns of cereals are estimated in cwt., and the 
production of the three principal cereals is given as follows in the 
Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland :— 



































Produce. Yield per Acre. 
1891. 1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
Acres. Acres. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. 
Wheat. ........ 80,870 92,341 | 1,401,127) 1,413,964] 17° 15°3 
OU ae 1,215,396 | 1,221,013 | 18,833,576 | 17,796,312] 15°5 14°6 
Barley ........ 177,966 182,058 | 3,310,459] 3,057,257] 186 16°8 
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Potatoes, in spite of a diminished area (753,000 acres in 
1891, against 781,000 in 1890), produced last year in Ireland 
3,036,586 tons (4 tons per acre), against 1,810,429 in 1890. The 
remarkable feature of the potato crop is the proportion of champions 
grown in the country. It was first introduced in quantity into 
Ireland after the failure of the potato crop of 1879, aud it now 
takes up 79'7 per cent. of the acreage under that tuber. 

Sufficient foreign statistics of the harvest of 1891 are not yet 
available for comparison with the English, but it may be useful to 
summarise the average produce per acre of the principal corn pro- 
ducing countries of the world in the following table. For Russia, 
unfortunately, no statistics as to the area under the different crops 
are available of a later date than 1883-87. The acreage does not 
however vary greatly from year to year, and if we assume that the 
area under cultivation has remained the same during 1888, 1889, 
and 1890, as during 1883-87, it appears that the annual yield of 
wheat in Russia was in, 1888, 9°92; in 1889, 5°99; and in 1890, 
7°14 English bushels per acre. For barley the figures for the 
same years were respectively 12°29, 9°00, and 12°70; for oats, 
I5‘11, 13°59, and 15°02; and for rye, the staple grain of the 
country, 10°60, 8°27, and 10°10 bushels per acre. 


* 


Estimated Average Yield per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in certain 
Countries, in English Imperial Bushels per Acre. 





Wheat. ~ Barley. Oats. 


1888. | 1889.) 1890.} 1888. | 1889. | 1890. ] 1888. | 1889.} 1890. 


—————<——.- | = ———————— | J | | dt | | 


United Kingdom ®*... | 27°97 | 29°89 | 30°66 | 33°03>|32°37°| 35°23] 37°95 | 39°75 | 41°54 





Australasia °........ w- | 10°14] 10°98 | 9°28 | 19°479| 22°19 | 18°63 | 24-444) 28°72 | 25°62 
PANIB ELLE ec<WVeossereteseett 17°16 |13°76 | — | 19°89 (15°75 | —=-"220s0 moon a 

tL UUOAIY .....00¢ccseactk 19°24 | 12°61 | 19°50 | 18°04 | 13°45 | 20°61 [21°22 | 16°82 | 21°05 

CAB AASE citelscecscete — |14'05 |17°71 | — | 25°58 | 23°03 | — | 31°63.| 29°41 
DOTS \c. scvecasacseees 30°60 |. — <= 13079. | aa — [3084 ;), — — 
PEC We ces sse-Sodersy 15°75° | 17°13®| — [19°68 | 20°15 | — | 25°33 | 25°26 | — 

Germany s.........0.s00- 19°47 | 18°03 | 21°48 |23°41 | 20°53 | 24°49 | 27°75 | 24°71 | 28°80 
OEIC tec ces cesestences 31738} — — |45°608} — — |[412le) — — 
MEAG eate ess scrszzceseoeses 917 | 9°23 | 967] — — — — — — 
PWEdEM 2.00. :-dicsssersce | 1 2254 — |25°30 | — — | 23°71 — 

United States ........ 10°80 | 12°47 | 10°73 [20°67 | — — | 25°20 | 26°53 | 19°21 
@ Exclusive of the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. > Including bere. 


° In most of the Australasian colonies the returns are for the twelve months see 
in March of the years subsequent to those stated. 

4 Exclusive of South Australia. © Including spelt. 

f Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba only. & In 1887. 
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V1iI—Strikes and Lock-outs in 1890. 


[ Tue following is condensed from the report of Mr. J. Burnett, 
Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade ]. 


The years 1889 and 1890 have undoubtedly been the two best 
for trade for several years past, as is admicted even by many trade 
union secretaries. In 1837 a revival of trade began, which con- 
tinued till the middle of 1890, after which period the demand for 
labour began to fall away again. AI] the more important branches 
of trade shared in the general prosperity. Several trade unions 
have furnished returns showing the percentage of men affiliated 
to them who were unemployed during each month, aud the follow- 
ing interesting table, deduced from these returns, brings out 
clearly the general prosperity in the two years mentioned :— 


Monthly Percentage of Unemployed Members of certain Trade Societies. 

















Month. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
PODUALY? ‘.beieessses.s, 9°9 6°8 3°3 75 3°05 
IPOOTUAryY |.2.-.:-2-:,-..: 10°3 7°8 onli 1°44 3°37 
EATON Oe beni diseases 8°5 70 2°8 1°40 2°60 
BML as ycchidin doses, ae Bs 2°2 1°70 2°85 
1) en oe 6°8 5°2 2°0 1°96 2°69 
7 2 i aon 85 4°8 2:0 1°96 2°98 
MME ice sb ahicessteosss 8:0 4°6 18 1°88 2°86 
ISG) Se 85 3°9 lig 2°28 3°28 
September ............ 83 4°8 2°5 2°28 4°23 
Un A re 75 44 21 2°60 448 
NOVEM ber ...3......0..... 8°6 44 15S 2°60 _— 
December ................ 8°5 eee 15 2°40 — 





The work-people participated to a very great extent in this 
- prosperity, as the results of their demands secured them a con- 
siderable increase of wages together with a decrease in the number 
of hours of labour per week. , 
The most important strike of the year in point of numbers— 
occurred in March, when 107,484 miners of the Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Midland coal districts struck for an advance of 
wages of 10 per cent. This lasted only seven days, and ended in 
favour of the workmen. It may be noticed that in this month, when 
the proportion of unemployed labourers reached its lowest point, 
there were three other strikes in which more than 5,0co employés 
participated. The railway servants’ strike in Scotland was by 
no means the largest from the point of view of the number of 
men employed, but its effects being felt immediately, and at the 
busiest time of the year, it attracted more attention than several 
others. The two following tables give the particulars of the 
strikes involving over 5,000 work people in 1890 and 1889 :— 
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The trades in which the greatest number of strikes occurred 
were the following :— 


























1890. | 1889. 1890. | 1889. 
Cotton manufacture ....) 185 | 137 Carpenters and joiners....|. 20 14 
eae | a. | Semen ms freien. 7 | 47 
Shipbuilding......ccccccsce.. 64 | 107 | Printing trade .............. 9) bey 25 
Woollen manufacture....| 44 26 IPEOVISLON, 1, 4 -/ccsracretcetee A 35 
Boot and shoe makers...) 42 24 1 Bedstead making ............ 3 35 

BP eP BIGOT (c.g, vascessa}s 30 77 - 

Stone masons ............05 25 5g | Coal transport we = a7, 
UT Se i in Meee 25 4 | Miscellaneous. ............+4. 399 | 361 
Worsted and stuff 93 | 
'. manufacture............. 25 1,028 | 1,145 








The numbers for the two years cannot, however, be compared 
with each other, owing to the different arrangement adopted for 
recording the strikes. In 1889 it was found difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the number of separate and distinct strikes 
and the number of establishments affected; whereas in 1890 a 
strike, whether general or local, is made the unit. For example, 
the strike of seamen and firemen at the beginning of 1889 affected 
17 ports, and counts in the total for 17 strikes; while the coal miners’ 
strike in 13830 only counts as one, although the number of localities 
affected was 50. A more accurate comparison may be made by 
saying that in 1889 3,164 distinct establishments were affected, 
and in 1890 4,382, supposing, where no information is given, that 
only one establishment is concerned. 

The distribution cf strikes, according to the county in which 
they took place, is as follows :— 















































1890. | 1889. 1890.| 1889. 

Bs GS ae eee Meme 14s 1 SOUGN Wales ooo cece cncscetoe. 79 49 
PYRE RS AIP G 5.00.8. ovis scr sheen 195) lt45 North yy sesseesesssesseennes 9 4 
Lancashire — ...........0000 welt | 164 HOR TV Alea 88 ‘4 

WOE yank Boss ccathegtins 32 21 jalan. 
DMD E  k setarettoneeseeytisdese, 23 Pay EA hd aS ee 45 57 
1 a a ee 92 BI Forfar sesecsseseesseesesen 28 34 
Ueae nih ; 20 : PBETVEROW S10). s201s 000i caceeasnece 13 4t 
as the” HUOMBINIUOE™ y..sctesooutemsn) C0 6 ti Lee 

Gloucester and Somerset} 14 | 120 

Remainder™ ............:000 182 | 119 Total Scotland .........). 156 | 246 
Total England ........ ioe e S14 Total Freland ..ches. 68 3 








* Including the strikes which affected more than one county. 





One of the most noteworthy features in the returns is the 
number of unsuccessful ‘strikes during 1890 as compared with 
1889, the percentage of unsuccessful strikes having advanced from 
18°r to 31°3 per cent. The coal miners’ strike in 1890 adds over 
100,000 to the number of successful workpeople, and thus raises 
their average abnormally. 
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Number of Persons Affected 


vumber of Strikes. i 
es (so far as ascertained). 
























































1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Number. ae Number. oe Number. Age Number. pe: 
Total strikes ........ 1,028 | 100°0 | 1,145 | 100° [392,981] 1c0°0 |322,000 | 100°0 
Buccesst ihe vv ccanes 384 | 37°4| 476 | 41°6 | 213,867) 54°4 | 93,524) 29°° 
Partly successful...) 230 | 22°4 | 368 | 32°1 | 66,029} 16°8 177,476) 5571 
Unsuccessful ........ 322 | 31°3:| 207] 18°1 | 101,902] 25°9 | 40,4721 12°6 
Result not known 92 8° 94: 8°2 | 11,188] S2%9 | LO D2 ae 

















The object of most of the strikes was an advance in wages, this 
reason by itself causing 436 out of the whole 1,028 strikes, or more 
than 42 per cent. The causes of the strikes, with their results, 
may be classified thus :— 





Suc- | Partly | Unsuc- | Result 
Ss 














_ of apprentice, boy, and female labour f 
Disputes with fellow work people as to 7 


Total. Suc- n 
cessful. | cessful. cessful. | known. 
Wages— = 
Por ‘ad VAMC iss -ciivess 2 vcctor a es | 4386 |} 182 | 119 92 43 
ty and reduction in hours........ 28 II 6 6 — 
: and combined with unionism 8}; — 5 2 1 
Ht and other concessions ........ 42 | 15 17 9 1 
PAP AINOL VOOLICLLON « ..,.0i ss aeteeseessath on aete ey 83 | 34 14 30 5 
For introduction and adherence to 
scales of prices and wages sae 42 | 23 4 | 10 5 
MKAL Bach hoa 319 MAO) RRM Pes eet ORES, 8 ; 
Hours— 
Hor Preduction. s,scsccseenac Bi eiget SE 3. 23 10 6 5 2 
Working arrangements— 
Against alteration in working arrange- 
ments, rules, holidays, meal ines | 53 15 10 24 4 
ot AMR EEE 5. Os to Reidel Ohta eee, 
For alteration and improvement in ........ LOLS ey 22 34 8 
Against introduction or for kame | 10 A as 
Of Mines, deductions, WG. si suc xeooe todas 5 ‘ 
Unionism— 
Objection to working with or employ- BO bewa 3 54 8 
ment Of NON-UNIONISES ........eseceeeeeeeee 
Defence of unionist colleagues, rules, 30 | ag 1 16 1 
BVO MAG. aij ssdoccsssietbotts chase! ARE SEs: 
Against introduction or for limitation | hl A ae P 1 
demarcation line of work  ...........::0000 a 5 an 
Disputes with fellow work people, e., 8 1 Aw. 
AS tO PLICeS, Wages, KC. ...crecserccensercers oa : d 
Defence of or objection to fellow work 35 1 | 2 
people (apart from unionism) ....,....... Ce ‘od 
Defence of or objection to officials ............ Le 2 4, 5 Bret 
Sympathy with other disputes or strikes .... Lo 4 1 1z 2 
RP OE, TAG IN 5 cen oh «doi ted Far gah ee anes slates 10 I 1 I 7 
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The average duration per head of all strikes was 19°88 days. 

The methods by which the strikes were settled is interesting, 
and a comparison brings out the fact that over 50 per cent. were 
settled by conciliation or arbitration :— 





PREPARE IP OLIEEEEGOS ostrecsassscloonssnssssedsusedysnosevenssececosesoes 1,028 
NM HTN skh oh cecb ees cs catencaseesrncneecseceopenigenneg 527 
if " Ciry Media haOn). ce. ..cncwccetoees ee 4: 
" Pe LD Pages esos sik nnn? Ces eve cdssase-steepapaates a0 
i SUpmMission Of work people  ......0.....esaecsanene 173 
uy METRE PROLIS PODID COU :.<..-.ecoscocencgsdoogscnsorscarentins 89 
44 conciliation and SUDMISSION ............cscseceeceeeees 28 
¥ 3 and hands replaced. ......0:.-saserses- II 
3 submission (by mediation) ......eseseeseeeree a 
3 FF and hands replaced “...:.Jicentese 47 
is disappearance or withdrawal of cause of ‘S 
dispute without mutual arrangement.... 
No details obtained as to settlement .............ssccesseeeseeees 92 


It is difficult to estimate the loss of money incurred, owing to 
the absence of information concerning some of the establishments 
affected. In 373 strikes, affecting 1,785 establishments, the 
weekly loss of wages by work people is put down at 261,296/., 
while 193 strikes laid idle 680 establishments, having a fixed 
capital of 32,113,263/. The outlay of the employers of 853 
establishments (affected by 181 strikes) in payment of fixed 
charges, such as rates, rent, salaries, &c., and in cost of stopping 
and re-opening the works, was 151,343/. As regards the work 
people, the estimated loss of wages during strike was 578,895/. ; 
the total weekly gains in wages to those affected were 17,9741. 
and the losses 1,068/. Hmployers’ associations spent 41,780/. in 
fighting thirteen strikes, whereas trade unions spent 88,S$09/. in 
support of strikes. 

So far as ascertained the lock-outs numbered only twelve. In 
seven of these the employers were successful, and in another they 
were partially successful. In ten of these cases (the only ones for 
which particulars are given) the total number of men locked out 
amounted to 264 only. 

The information as to foreign strikes is obtained from the 
public press and from occasional publications of the Foreign 
Office. With the exception of the United States, however, the 
returns are so meagre, only the more important finding their way 
into the newspapers, that it is useless giving them here. The 
United States returns are collected by Bradstreets, and are 
fairly reliable, so that the following comparison is useful : --- 
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Strikes in Great Britain and the United States, 1890. 


























Great | United Great | United 
Britain. | States. Britain. | States. 
OTS Ri eps ao cte~ scosnen coe ‘ 9 | Pottery trades sevice. 3 
Building and kindred ] | Printing > 7. See 24. 
aie, Dae 118 | 260 | Shipbuilding eee 6 
Cabinet and furniture || 4¢ 13 | Lextile cee esseessesesteeneeenee 56 
BSS PYF Caw Beeciae nas some Transport— 
Cigar and tobacco trades| — 78 Land ......... ages 87 
Clothing trades _ ............ 78 93 Seafaring and water- } 113 +6 
Glass ay Se tee 2 14 side labour............ 
A SBCHEE ops ee atnerteass if 16 | Miscellaneous ................ 46 
Metal anise 137 gt 
Mining and quarrying... 101 80 927 
Re 


VII.—Pauperism in 1890-91. 


[Tue following is taken from the Twentieth Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board. | 


Pauperism, during the year ended Lady Day, 1891, has again 
decreased in England and Wales, and this in spite of the excep- 
tionally severe weather during the winter. The total number of 
persons relieved on the Ist January, 1891, was 780,457, against 
793,246 in January, 1890, and in July, 1890 and 1889, the 
numbers were respectively 739,003 and 757,189, these numbers 
being, as is always the case, less than the numbers for January. 
The decrease has however by no means been continuous (though, 
as will be seen in the second table, the ratio per 1,000 to the 
estimated population has with few exceptions declined steadily): 
the minimum number relieved on the Ist July was 701,375 in 
1876, and on the Ist January 732,532 in 1877. After this period 
the number has oscillated considerably, and the decline has 
been continuous since 1888. The two following tables show the 
pauperism on the Ist January and Ist July in England and Wales; 
at intervals of five years, and the ratio per 1,000 of estimated 
population. In the second table the “‘ mean number ’”’ of paupers is 
the arithmetical mean of the numbers relieved on the Ist July and 


ist January of the particular year (ending Lady Day) to which 
the numbers refer. 
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Pauperism im 1890-91, 


Pauperism from 1860 to 1891. 





Number Relieved on Ist January. 








Number Relieved on Ist July. 














vie In-door. | Out-door. | Deduct.* Total. In-door. | Out-door. | Deduct.*| Total. 

1860 | 117,309| 728,085] 519 844,875 | 102,223] 710,290} 674 | 811,839 
765 | 140,174| 835,490) 892 | 974,772 [121,700] 770,046} 455 | 891,291 
"70 | 169,471 | 915,727| 377 |1,084,821 | 144,594] 843,663] 385 | 987,872 
"75 | 155,655| 662,557| 390 | 817,822 | 134,238] 612,268} 441 | 746,065 
780 | 194,651 | 649,387] 184 | 848,854 | 172,458) 600,249] 174 | 772,533 
785 | 194,732] 594,289] 119 788,902 | 172,739] 575,846] 175 |'748,410 
89 | 204,903 | 612,482] 145 817,190 | 175,361| 581,973} 145 | 757,189 
790 | 200,482 | 592,983] 219 793,246 | 173,458} 565,732| 187 | 739,003 
°91 | 198,218 | 582,413| 174 | 780,457 








* This number represents those who received both in-door and out-door relief on the days men- 
tioned, and who are therefore counted in the in-door and out door totals; also those non-settled 
paupers whose relief had been transferred to the accounts of the unions to which it was chargeable. 


Mean Number of Paupers of all Classes. 
































In-door. Out-door. Total. 
Year A 
ending é ; : 
Lady 7 pee 1000 of : per 1.000 of = pasion of 
Day. Number. Estimated Number. Estimated Number. Estim ated 
Population. Population, Population. 
1850...) 123,004 70 885,696 5O"4 1,008,700 57°4 
’55....| 121,400 65 ~ 776,286 A Tay) 897,686 48°2, 
60...) 113,507 5°8 731,126 371 844,633 42°9 
"Ona 1oL,olLe 6°3 820,586 39°3 951,899 45°6 
“70....| 156,800 Dt 876,000 39°4 1,082,800 46°5 
°75..... 146,800 6°2 654,114 29°6 800,914 33°8 
°80....| 180,817 71 627,213 24°7 808,030 31°8 
*85....| 183,820 6'°8 585,118 21°6 768,938 28°3 
*g9...| 192,105 6°7 603,512 21 795,617 27°83 
90....| 187,921 65 587,296 20°2 775,217 26°7 
°91....| 185,838 6°3 573,892 19°5 759,730 25°8 








As regards the distribution of pauperism in England and Wales, 
it was greatest in the south-western division, amounting there (on 
the lst January, 1891) to 40°8 per 1,000 of the estimated popula- 


-tion ; it was least in the north-western, only 17°8 per 1,000. The 
individual counties, however, in which it was greater, were Norfolk 
and Dorset (45°8 and 44°8 per 1,000 respectively); in Lancaster 
and York (West Riding) it was 17°3 and 180 per 1,000. With 
one exception (London) the number of out-door paupers in every 
county was much greater than the number of in-door. As regards 
the first, Dorset and Norfolk again come out with the largest ratio 
(39°2 and 38°3), and Lancaster (11°4 per 1,000) is again the lowest, 
while in London it is only 11°6. The ratio of in-door paupers is far 
greater in London than any other county, viz., 13°9; the next two 
in order being Berks and Kent, with 8°8 per 1,000 each, Cornwall 
and Nottingham having only 40 per 1,000." The conditions are 
very much the same on the lst July, except that the ratio is 
generally from o'5 to 1 per 1,000 lower than in January. In July, 
however, London’s ratio of out-door paupers is less than that of 
- Lancaster, being little over 10 per 1,000. 


10 These are union counties, 
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The following table is interesting, as showing the fluctuations in 
the number of persons in receipt of poor relief according to the 


season. 


Number of Paupers (exclusive of Lunatics and Vagrants) in receipt of 
Relief in England and Wales on the Last Day of each Week in 1890. 





Month. 


January ........ 


pies S00 Fo 
on 


teeeeeee 
oereeees 


eee eee eee 


Creer eerreee 


Sewanee eeenbese 


wareeees 


3) 


93 


53 -* 
December ... 


9 
? 
2? 
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Week. 





2nd 
ord 
Ath 
5th 
Ist 

2nd 
3rd 
Ath 
Ist 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
1st 

2nd 


4th 
5th 
1st 

2nd 
3rd 
Ath 
1st 

2nd 
3rd 
Ath 
1st 

2nd 
3rd 


5th. 
Ist 

2nd 
3rd 
Ath 
1st 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
1st 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
Ist 

2nd 
8rd 
Ath 
1st 

2nd 
3rd 
Ath 





Number of Paupers. 


In-door. 


193,202 
194,035 
194,492 
195,258 
194,924 
194,516 
194,231 
193,495 
193,013 
1925397 
189,300 
186,967 
184,277 
180,270 
179,702 
179,018 
178,141 
175434 
1733993 
172,636 
169,509 
168,757 
168,691 
167,435 
166,205 
165,131 
164,705 
1645599 
164,788 
164,595 
164,078 
164,403 
164,895 
165,176 
164,952 
164,884 
165,205 
166,138 
167,765 
168,919 
170,574 
172,414 
1735947 
175,528 
176,991 
178,396 
179,701 
182,380 
183,909 
185,877 
188,162 
188,361 











Out-door. 


522,385 
527,716 
531,229 
533,792 
535,417 
536,211 
537,108 
537,795 
538,276 
539,390 
536,554 
534,049 
526,577 
514,893 
511,923 
511,965 
511,272 
509,653 
597,649 
506,060 
504,200 
501,992 
501,522 
501,509 
500,388 
499,010 
495,866 
495,584. 
494,561 
493,765 
493,362 
492,529 
492.754 
493,248 
4.92525 
492,264 
491,393 
491,331 
491,211 
487,203 
483,483 
485,133 
485,380 
487,484 
487,975 
490,010 
491,273 
493,619 
495,961 
499,066 
503,668 
507,460 








Total. 


715,587 
721,751 
725,721 
729,050 
730,341 
730,727 
731,339 
731,290 
731,289 
731,787 
7255854 
421,016 
710,854 
695,073 
661,625 
690,983 
689,413 
€85,087 
681,642 
678,696 
673,709 
670,749 
670,213 
668,944 
666,588 
664,141 
660,571 
660,183 
659,349 
658,360 
657,440 
656,932 
657,649 
658,424 
6575477 
657,148 
656,598 
657,469 
658,976 
656,122 
654,057 


657,547" 


6595327 
663,002 
664,966 
668,406 
670,974 
6755999 
679,870 
684,943 
691,830 
695,821 


Increase. 


2,340 


6,164 
3,970 
3,329 
1,291 
386 
612 


498 


— 





Decrease. 


FS at i 


53933 
4,838 
10,162 
15,781 
3,448 
642 
1,570 
4,326 
39445 
25946 
4987 


2,960 


536 
1,269 
2,356 
25447 
3,570 
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The total number of those over 60 years of age who were in 
receipt of relief was 286,867, classified as follows :— 




















Ages. In-door. Out-door. ; Total. 
GO—65.......ee eee 13,372 27,808 41,180 
65—70.......seeeseees 15,807 46,433 62,240 
7 helt se ae 16,809 60,899 77,708 
T5—B80.....eeeeeeee 12,384. 48,495 60,879 
80 and upwards 9,752 35,108 44,860 

68,124: 218,743 286,867 





There were 76,228 pauper lunatics chargeable to the poor rate 
on the Ist January, 1891, of whom 51,795 were in county or 
borough asylums, 1,630 in registered hospitals and licensed houses, 
16,990 in workhouses or asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and 5,813 residing with relatives, &c. The number has 
increased steadily every year from 30,130 in 1859. Besides these 
there were 1,556 lunatics chargeable to county and borough rates. 

Considering now the expenditure on the poor, the following 
table shows that the rate per head of population, and the rate in 
the £ on rateable value, of the expenditure on poor relief, have 
decreased during the last ten years :— 


























Year ending Estimated Expenditure on | Rate per Head Rate in Pound 
Lady Day. Population.* Relief of the Poor. on Population. on Rateable Value. 
| £ Sed: sd. 
2.) es 25,714,288 8,102,136 6 3% 47 325 
OS | 26,061,736 | 8,232,472. 4 6 32 f552°% 
5 Sees ad 26,413,861 | 2.2 533202". 34 6° 4 gee ky 
cn See eT 26,770,744 854025553. | GSE ye2 
PA ons chet 27,182,449 | 8,491,600 | 65 3 bet 26 
LS eee Be 27,499,041 8,296,230 | 6 -$ 1 aoa i 
ae 27,870,586 ‘| 8,176,768 | 5 10% r 412 
(sic ae 28,247,151 8,440,821 | 5 113 YT; = 036 
ae 28,628,804. 8,366,477 | 5 104 a iy 
Pick: | 29,015,613 8,434,345 5 98 1 pits 


i 








* This estimate is based on the censuses of 1871 and 1881, not 1891; and 
as the population is in reality considerably lower than it was expected, the rate 
per head in the later years given here is somewhat below the reality. The 
population in the middle of 1890, based on the census of 1881, and the 
preliminary return for 1891 was estimated at 28,762,287, and the rate per 
head of population was therefore 5s. 103d. 





London spends far more on its paupers than any other union 
county, the total amount being 877,404/., this being more than 
double the amount (382,580/.) spent by Lancaster. Rutland 
Spends only 4,913/. The rate per head is 10s. gd. in London, 
7s. 63d. in Hertford, 7s. 53d. in Hereford, 3s. tod. in Lancaster, 
38. od. in Cumberland, 3s. 67d. in York (West Riding), and 
35 sd. in Durham. 

The cost per head on the mean number of paupers of all 
ieee was, in London (year ended Lady Day, 1890) 21/. 16s. 1d.: 
double the amount for England and Wales generally (10/. 17s. 73d.); 
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the cost per head on the mean number of out-door paupers was, in 
London, 4/. 17s. 1d.; in England and Wales, 4/. 118. 73d. 

The returns from the fever hospitals under the management 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board during the year were as 
follows :— 








Cases. Deaths. 
Scarlet fever ...........0- 6,530 510 
Diphtheria is :.ss-s 1,073 316 
Maiberic FOVEL.. <ivescer ee 588 93 
PUN DDG Sak espteconste recess 24 5 





Sinalicr meen 26 3 





During 1890 forty committees were formed, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Local Government Board, for the purpose of finding 
and superintending homes for orphan or deserted children in 
different parts of the country. On the lst January, 1891, 1,495 
children were boarded out under the provisions of the ‘‘ Boarding- 
out Order, 1889,” and 3,145 children under the “ Boarding of 
Children in Unions Order.” 

Boards of guardians sent 375 orphan or deserted children to. 
Canada, at a cost to the poor rates of 4,190/. 16s., and 72 other 
persons were also assisted to emigrate to Canada, Australia, el 
or New Zealand, at a charge to the poor rates of 2711. 10s. 


Poor Rate Receipts and Expenditure, 1889-90. England and Wales. 








Receipts (other than from Loans). Expenditure (not Defrayed out of Loans.) 
£ RELIEF OF THE PoOR— ae 
From poor rates .........000+04 ate 15,820,594 Maintenance... cssseees 1,899,648 
; Out reliet ieee. epee eee 25453,860 
” Sod, and tee 1,030,489 Lunatics in asylums or BEY Se 
COUMECIIS « cseseasdseoseee recane teem licensed houses c-..e.e...c. : 5221,71> 
Payments under Section 121 Workhouse or other loans re- 
of the Local Government 5 paid and interest thereon-— 
Act, 1888, and Treasury 4445754 £ 
BAS VONLIONS :i+.;....-temerere Principal repaid 328,484 
All other receipts (less re- Interest dei 276,893 - 
ceipts from other local 493,373 oi 605,327 
BULNOTILIOS) Ss ccvs.s.resonsrersnrs Salaries, remunerations, 
be rations, and superan- 1,394,687 
8 NUALIONS weeers serserereererees 
eeu ames Miscellaneous ......-.scesseererervees 859,104 
854345345. 
PayMeEntTS for or towards a 
the county, borough, or 6,238,420 
police rate . Lisccu nine ae 
OTHER PURPOSES UNCON- 
NECTED with relief to the 3,062,949 
POOP «....0..ceecus steele 
17,735,714 
MEDICAL RELIEF. ..a:0n0 ee 326,657 
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The poor rate expenditure in the metropolis for the year ended 
3lst December, 1890, was as follows :— 














PAavUPERS— £ £ 
Maintenance of in-door paupers .......c.cssseecereesees 272,218 
- Meee OMA TON oe. pasacysecaeeesaraenaes 163,996 
nie BREMEN SIONS 3. <0 scn besos Peehadsothean gil 43> LOOT TL 
School fees for out-door pauper children..........5... 1,834 
Vagrants: expenses under Houseless Poor Acts... 16,263 
= 664,082 
Merpican RELIEF— 
Medicine and medical and surgical appliances ...........cereeeee 19,180 
Parp OFFICERS— £ 
Nr ars ays echonsoondechenncceesensscierenngsneges 243,262 
MMC EE ieh zone cya gscvavesvon dees sseneassadan dese eses 72,577 
Compensation for loss of Off1CO ............ccscssseseasenroese 2,359 
¥ 318,198 
Toran for purposes immediately connected with the 
MR MMR OOD eas ccccesicsog cab enystSosvecoene cons open cishbanodobucabentiags i epAbo 
Bate REP NEL CQ G0 ccc 88 7. crc ccec¥ aca sde dnc veces ovevesevovancosven suvascaedeanacdeven 10,692 
Ea WET OTOH: ATG OXPCTISCS....5....0.0-.esscsssscsescesssvsencarecvonsaternss $2,703 
MAINTENANCE of small-pox and fever patients ....... rage tadh Coaneas 11,296 
NNN ECT CRE 6.05525 .0nch-cencegetnsesosoosesesanvnicnnen-tenaasddcocansl seep 12,194 
PEON. « .Seqihy.dsts.soe taper ean cl nttasarse 1,038,355 
Retire 


VIL.— Pires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in the 
Year 1891. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer, Mr. J. Sexton Simonds, to the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, in continuaticn of similar 
notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 4,164. Of these 1,029 were false alarms, 243 
proved to be only chimney alarms, and 2,892 were calls for fires, of 
whick 193 resulted in serious damage, and 2,699 in slight damage. 

““These figures only refer to regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, coachmen, and pilots; they do not include trifling 
damages by fires which were not sufficiently important to require 
the attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary 
calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for 
further on. 

“The fires of 1891, compared with those of 1890, show an 
increase of 337; or compared with the average of the past ten 
years, an increase of 691. 

“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 
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ere ee reece 


























Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year. 
Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 
1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 nis 75 100 
4 ey Rea 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
Tn: RAE 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
2 eee 199 1,873 9)? e7e ey) 87 ‘100 
<7 (1 eee 276 1,670 | 1,946 14 86 100 
Ay 5 ame 207 1,635 |. -3;842 II 89 100 
ip ete 120 1,374 | 1,494 8 92 100." 
nbd esti 166 1,382 | 1,548 Il 89 100 
OTA const 154 1,419 L673 10 90 100 . 
fy item ees 163 1,366 1.529 II 89 100 
| 166 1,466 1,632 LI 89 » 100 
aT ha 159 1,374 1,533 10 90 100 
oT Sate, 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 LOO 
WERE 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
ip c fave caer 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
ue bee ) 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
ft 164 1,762 1,926 9 91 L0o 
Goh hee he 184 1,960 2,144 g 91 LOO 
ot nee | 194 2,095 2,289 9 91 100 
=. 5 oo 160 2,110 23270 a 93 100 
(ee | 151 1,998 2,149 4 93 100 
i ae / 175 2,188 2363 7 93 100 
fos aoe ee 1,867 1.988 6 94 Ioo 
89.33.01 ee a Ses 2,338 7 93 100 
43,3 Lae | 153 2,402 25555 6 94 100 
353 Bes | 193 2,699 2,892 7 93 100 
| 
Average for Ten Years. 
| 
1881-90 162 | 2,039 | 250GL 75 92°5 100 
2 EF ee 193 | 2,699 2,892 6°7 93°38 100 





“The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1891 has been 192; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 47. 

“The number of persons whose lives have been seriously 
endangered by fire is 268; of these 207 were saved, and 61 lost 
their lives. Of the 61 lost, 31 were taken out alive, but died 
afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 30 were suffocated or 
burned to death. 


“The number of calls for chimney fires has been 1,651. Of 
these 518 proved to be false alarms, and 1,133 were for chimneys 
on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but 
only of firemen with hand-pumps. | 

‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines and hose 
vans of the brigade has been 32,795, and the total distance run has 
been 65,800 miles. These figures do not include hose carts and — 
escapes, which are run by hand. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 





ait 
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_metropolis during the year has been nearly 19 million gallons, or 
about 84,000 tons. Of this quantity, about one-third of the whole 
was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder 
from the street pipes. 

“‘ During the year there have been 5 cases of short supply of 
water, 8 of late attendance of turncocks, and 3 of no attendance, 
making altogether 16 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

“As long as the supply of water is intermittent in some parts 
of the metropolis, difficulties must occasionally arise, but each year 
the area under constant service is increasing, and the cases in 
which the water arrangements are unsatisfactory show a propor- 
tionate decrease. 

** The services rendered by the metropolitan police and the city 
police have, as usual, been invaluable. The assistance of the salvage 
corps has also on all occasions been most heartily accorded. 

“ The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations. 13 hose and coal vans. 
4 floating or river __,, 6 waggons for street duties. 
51 hose cart stations. 8 street stations. 
379 fire escape ,, watch boxes. 


g steam fire engines on barges. 
47 land steam fire engines. 


“J 
2) 
ON 


firemen, including chief officer, 
superintendents, and all ranks." 


bet 
Wo 
ie) 


78 six-inch manual fire engines. 25 men under instruction. 
I7 under six-inch manual fire engines. |_ 17 pilots. 
35% miles of hose. | 73 coachmen. 
to5_ hose carts and reels. | 133 horses. 
8 steam tugs. | 73 telephones betw een fire stations. 
13 barges. ) 55 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
12. skiffs. with 502 call points. 
215 fire escapes. | 21 telephones to police stations. 
g long fire ladders. | $ telegraphs L to public and other 
g ladder vans. | 55 telephones j buildings. 
% trucks. | 14 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
1 trolly for ladders. ) and other buildings. 
2 trollies for engines. 


** The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 125 by day and 325 by 
night, making a total of 450 in every twe enty-four hours; the 
average number of men available for ‘general work at fires by 
night is 320. 

“<The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 189] is as usual heavy; but this is invariably the case 
when the work is well done. 

“There have been during the year 395 cases of ordinary illness, 
and 109 injuries, making a total of 504 cases, of which many were 
serious, and 6 resulted in death. 


= *= = * = 


“The total number of calls during the year, including those 
for actual fires, supposed fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney 


1 The post of second officer is at present vacant, 
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fires, has been 6,815, or nearly 19 a day, all of which have been 
attended by firemen with suitable apphances. 

“Of the 1,029 false alarms received during the year, 450 have 
been malicious calls sent through the fire alarm call posts. These 
malicious alarms constitute a serious public danger, as they cause 
engines and escapes to be away from their stations at times when 
they may be required for actual fires. Unfortunately the persons 
who give the false alarms are very seldom detected in the act, 
there having been only 15 arrested during last year. 

‘“The total number of attendances with engines at fires, or 
supposed fires, has been 9,945. | 

‘In addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept 164,250 
watches of twelve hours each, has made 35,922 hydrant inspections 
and 84,662 fire plug tablet inspections, has maintained all the 
machinery and appliances of the establishment in working order, 
written many thousand reports and letters, and carried on a variety 
of other work. 

‘The number of men who have been taken on and trained 
during the year is 102.” 


%* % * * * 

The following particulars (a, 6, c) are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz. :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 



































Number of Fires. 
Number. Occupations. ME MMMM DiC pf 
| 1891. | 1890. | 1889. | 1888. 
L™ 7 ; Private towses \tes.tist.ticpccceenen cree eee eee 718 | 682 | 580 | 494 
2 Oe Drove Seah ots hn eee eee een eMreMe RT Ae 451 | 428 | 361 | 277 
@ |. Victualletencdis.nes-iteaas nee enn Saino 70 68 
Ay oil UO ect DISC Geeweks. enee ctl. Score eee aera 49 | 39 22 25 
5.) Bootand.-shoe.ma kets ns.i5 0 cdeerceerme mest 47 | 38 4.2 38 
6”) Greensrocers and ‘fruiterers v2).32..-9.0.7 ste 45 jie 18 36 
Bi | AATORETS ---c.iac-nathscse seen (Ayo oienes eee ee eee 44 | 46 45 | 34 
8 Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters .......... ne 43 30 31 36 
9.44) Oil -and. colourmenie..2.05cniee ees 36 | 43 44 AS 
NO. A PU GOR Wa ceenis desde staat eOoketee sec eRee een 36R aay. 20 19 
TALS ah GO) TCE SG. 200594 Senexeess doves nrocdeu tec Ra 38 i aad 14 27 
12 *)<Engineers and machinists,.....-.1..0 ena 34. | 24 19 10 
BLD SAN SS OPS ir asaos erates. ccwesteccaodes Oitcks coo ae 34. | 35 30 31 
STAR BDU: (oxy one a eee RM ORRAR LAL NT i 34.| 26 35 20 
15 | Under repair and building © ..........0..0..008:. 331) SF 35 24 
16 | Confectioners and pastrycooks..............00 32/0382. SE 25 
Aad ORO IME AN AKEDS vo. .stelsadasetaeee remeetee se 204) sak 23 20 
A PEMA. RATI CLOTS aS Gevctac setsest ow ot teense eee a4 15 ey 18 
Pomsebermingmatockss7 ei scuttle ai eer ee 31 ibe ae 18 
MMI PEDO Go 25 «vs aes sande as hd Cor eae etgae sw ORE 30 | 389 21 30 
21 


PE GDAPCOTIIBGS adtse ict ost Maes sve Recnsar alte ieee 20 liane 25 22 
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Number of Fires. 
Number. Occupations. 

1891. | 1890.} 1889.| 1868. 
PCS ORCS erence ccc vecciesesesvecsnysayecescraeraseene? 28 26 35 29 
SS, nso sene ue ern ns_seenvenegsee spaqeds ciressndss 26 33 37 13 
a MRE AGUS OS cee ck cs niciy sans ceases eaecessesseveetases 26 12 19 9 
25 Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 73 16 13 11 
26 | Furniture makers and dealers .................... a1 18 18 14 
BPI FIMO PIOR LOTS seca pevdsvessoncienevoveseoildetdenddessnes: 19 12 17 13 
MIE CTY fosere tons non cmncoaeroecsasqedveseageessscegueoss 19 13 12 8 
METRO NCS ca ley nase.n-scsaceasesceecesgedesincs sseenens 19 16 15 11 
PR Te OTT osu a2. eieesarensnpsoecseeveceesees 18 10 13 7 
Be ROPPORNIMONE TOONS ".-.5...........ssccbercersoresserees 18 16 20 19 
32 Carpenters and workers in wood............4... 17 7 18 a 
MIE RO NEASE Slee ycg 2 sc Pas eysaasceseesacoarcsondsesesacceoquereees 16 15 16 7 
PR MMIC SALT uc deve res cabs sots coset sin ceessnscvnetsontvessues 16 iM 8 Oo 
PIRES US Rca bares cs ncpnon) is acvnewarsesssoceddicudsseoeeass 15 14 16 14 
S61) Miillimers and dressmakers .......................- Ws 18 14 EF 
De eCINOWCTS i cscccceco-ysessvecccsayStoeccecoevensecvene 14 15 6 A. 
38 | Hotels (including club houses) ¢...........04. 13 26 17 27 
MP aTAT ODS COA ETS (........6....s<i0scssccsscessseseseeee 13 Siteentab 9 

SeuQeme atm amc Ol) Merchants ..c.........5..cssegeseee a it 1 2 

PUMPS EE TVVICELS fo yorcaescy-sccesnccescsesecs cesacceataceses: te 10 5 6 
See em ee es 2 aati sisindesvacessveecestececessessonndsd II 4 4 E* 
45 sOhimmend glass dealers. «scsi ceseseease 11 7 12 - 
ES Se ne it 9 11 v4 
45 | Looking glass and picture frame makers..., 11 if 5 5 
NE TS SR ae ee It 11 6 5 
EG ee a ee II vf 3 5 
| TS Oe Sate ee IO 6 2 4: 
TCSP MIOTA SOLED oo22...285 <5 cece. cessoscsesesodennsnsee stooped IO 13 15 8 
| EE) 6 a a ee re ge) 11 16 LL 
51 RGR I SON 28... ARS iwecoais voivesk tA teoaasegesuccnees Lott ee 1 oO 14 12 
MI ELORIMOTN CONES 5 .55..5,5.d0dsr.sseencesspuibetebineace See ES; 10 4 12 2 
ME COM IRIOT MMELCHANLS: <..2.......c0cvbecersevessenremons 10 5 7 2 
54 Timber se, eo i EN Abs Meee 10 4, 5 5 
MME GL WESC BUS i cthivsvictssiicsessesscesscsssevasestiavers. 10 4, 6 i) 

2,413 | — — — 

Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ 479 | — _ i 
2,892 | 2,555 | 2,338 | 1,988 
































(Lb) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 


assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 


RP Smot ok ONY 


Causes. psec k 
NEN ey la cos s vasa snd in Sener averseogieredaberaospabdeas oat vésbal Paussanesae 886 
. Lamps (not PAM AML PHES (CLDPOWD. COWD) : s.csevosvvestivestsss+csvsocaesiucvaswnseore 585 
MN aM facie ese orn dedass nade cco scag seem eabinsn th naracteaatohcasateiere 264 
. Defective (or improperly set) flues, hearths, stoves, KC. ..cececceseereees 204 
SE COTE IL OD CG 52.45 Ziitgh leh bis Sash sbesloteceds ich Japundbess du tadevhenghicida's 195 
SNM MA EMR Ori fa co 6) acon 24a vedana Vien the) <Re/sh ener oaddnbcasdesong saad dsp blaaagteteacee 150 
Ns a ce un 32 6 Sols ayo na dec Vavenb res Yip nF eseaan sein cx saaesnereteincahcnbyich «oe 104 
me ron playing with fire, matches, Qe. cl..is.e..sssssoosssecconszeseParserders IOI 
. Overheatirg of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C..........cseccssssssessorcesees 49 
eee rMATION AIC. ATVINS SLOVES ) coin Ble. c Cssttevccseseddeveasetsceseeieond oases seckecd 7) 
. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, COMI Mae A Rapes 61 
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Number 
Gaueee. Vira ncgned: 

Bz HOWL Bes 280, —vcceensspcon eines sssedenssvsnsedosecvoderdantulss ve tie aguante tit tae aan 38 
13. Gas stoves, portable, overheating of, goods falling OM..........::csseerseree 23 
14. Smoking CODACCO - La.aaeccocsissusssovadensosteiesenstetlosenscales ts aaieae rr 18 
15. Vapour of spirits in contact with flame ..........,.sssesuneseseyrn oe 18 
16s Lrncifer mat hes...ccccscccsdecssassesiecissassfosccseuecedereceancdedse enact te aan 147 
17. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise ¢:5:. i..</cws.01 ee 15 
TB. VITO WOLKS | .is.s.sise-socossvevsoossesonescbiteoseecanevsgscald dcovedsemavatestetn =a: IO 
TOS Buimigating © o.....csesscvessveessesaasesosssecstcoecuncsocrsseaueansds scent gtehtaattt iat i 
20) Dotbtful.....Bivcciecs cc Sescsccsededsasdscstetbceadversvetarsuseretharsehsn tae tene tan aan 6 
2b. Fire, clothes coming in contact Withy w..ccs01..ccs-..s0senksessteeanene ante 6 
ZB. Spontaneous IG MitiOM..5..:...086ssssccscesesessasecedeveceosees-pilescenae eee eee ann . 
Miscellaneous, varying from 3 tO Lesscsccccssteccessodstevenonleen cee eee 23 
LOG vec cceedsccisseeclets CO 2,892 





(c) The following table, giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occurs on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years 1s 2,291 :— 





























Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 
: 

1882...) 285 246 296 267 281 274 ay 1,926 
*83....) 297 334 309 318 269 295.) #422 2,144 
784,..dF B2o6 330 304 339 338 340 346 2,289 
£85: ee 2a 319 321 338 326 300 335 2,270 
°B6;...| 294. 293 294 317 306 304 341 2,149 
87.01 S27 297 eye 336 357 292 402 2,363 
88...) 288 273 267 295 299 272 294 1,988 
(89...) 2518 281 363 305 384 337 350 2,338 
$O0.-7.1) 9334 362 382 385 347 338 404 2,555 
wl... 4413 397 AAS SW aeoOe 396 4.46 428 2,892 

| : ) 

Total...) 3,183 | 3,132 35333 | 38,2638 3,303 13,198 | 3,502 | 22,914 





LX .—Fires in Paris. 


As a comparison of the work of the fire brigades in the two 
largest cities of Hurope cannot but prove interesting, we take the 
following from the Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris for 
February, 1892, whose information is based on the returns of the 
officers of the Paris Fire Brigade. The details of London fires in 
1890 will be found in the Jowrnal of the Royal Statistical Society 
for March, 1891—the French returns being a year behind our own 
—but wherever possible the figures for ‘London. are given below 
for the sake of comparison. , 

The number of fires in Paris during 1890 was 1,052, plus 1,504 
chimney fires and 219 false alarms. Of the 1 052 fires no less than 
821 were extinguished without the aid of the engines (762 by 
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means of pails of water, and 59 by sand and wet rags); 134 were 
put out with the help of one engine, and g7 by more than one. 
These last were the more serious fires. In London in that year 
there were 2,555 fires (of which 153 were serious), 1,087 chimney 
fires, and 991 false alarms. In the cases of chimney fires there 
were no engines used, only hand pumps. 


Number of Fires in each Month, Paris and London, 1890. 






























































Paris. London. 
Fires. | hires.” || Wires. | alarms. ({ Calls, | i | alarms. |) Calis 
January ........ 111 209 320 23 343 | 201 83 284: 
February ........ 93 307 4.00 14 414 | 217 87 304 
Piast dk... mE 214. 291 2) 318 | 182 63 245 
Jc sae BO 77 165 242 29 271.) 207 68 275 
ee ee 69 35 || 104| 18 || 122] 238] | 8s 318 
OOS a cpdsnta et 42 33 75 8: 83 | 182 81 || 263 
1 5 MBO errs ae 82 42, 104: 20 124 | 159 81 240 
PRUIPNIBD: we avtchad 71 23 94 15 109 | 162 87 249 
September........ ca 28 105 18 123 | 233 82 || 3815 
October ci. 99 + 176 2, 201 P A282r) a ro2 334, 
November ........ 99 108 207 1s 222 | 237 89 326 
December........ 155 283 438 4 445 | 310 83 393 
—— 5 -|| 
Total, ......%: 1,052:| 1,504 ||2,556 | 219 || 2,775 [2,555 | 991 |/3,546 © 
| 














* Excluding chimney fires. 





This table thus brings out that in 1890 there were 1,503 more 
fires in London than in Paris, though in the latter city there 
were fewer chimney fires—1,087 against 1,594: Captain Shaw’s 
report, however, does not give the number of chimney fires in each 
month. Both cities agree in having a maximum in December, but 
the effect of the different seasons is much more pronounced hah 
Paris. This is mostly due to the chimney fires, which reach 283 
in December and only 22 in July. It would be interesting to 
know whether the chimney fires in London show the same fluctua- 
tions. In London the minimum occurs in July; Paris, in that 
month, instead of a minimum which the other figures would lead 
one to expect, shows a secondary maximum, possibly due to the 
illaminations and fireworks of the 14th. : 

The losses caused by fire are estimated at 9,226,327 frs. 
(369,050/.). 792 fires caused a loss of less than 1,000 frs. each, 
the total damages being 124,127 frs.; whereas, in the remaining 
260 cases, the damage was over 1,000 frs., and the total loss 
9,102,200 frs. From 1875.to 1884 the average amount of damage 
from each fire was 8,g1ofrs., now (1885- 90) it is only 6,111 frs, 
| According to the above figures, however, it was in 1890 8 ano frs, ] 

These evaluations are “only approximate, as the damages are 
generally mentioned at the time to the firemen by the owner, who 
sometimes has a tendency to exaggerate his losses. The owners 
have declared that in 1,035 cases the premises were insured, and 
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the contents in 831; that there was no insurance on the premises in 
12 cases, nor on the contents in 216 places. In the remaining 
cases the firemen could obtain no information. 

One feature of the Parisian returns is the classification of 
the fires according to the floor of the building in which they 
originate :— 





Pn Ee, COURT i tesa: oiresVeeareareges 135-| On the 5th fogerty come 59 

On the ground floor ............ 299 »  Obhy [pepe 49 
ee Leb A Gimenes. 203 yt eee 4 
site| Py re 116 - 
Saar pat eee ae 115 1,052 
45 Ath Fs oe etabonkes 2 oem 





The causes of fire are given as follows :— 


Faulty construction .......... 170 | Handling dangerous sub- 





62 
ih GG 8 nthe t) eyes Graces eee bene 270 SEATICES vereeerssvereereseeersenees 
HL entatig ~ sia Aevts, oeeoeioretee 118 |' Malice ...3......cn gemma ss 3 
Matches ...c2 oct eee 52 | Unknown oi cseesesseeseseeseeesees 294. 
Imprudence of smokers, 
drunkards, &¢. “......00..-. } 25 1,052 
Exercise of occupations........ 58 — 


After the alarm had been given the time which elapsed before 
the attack on the fire began was— 


5 minutes in 921 cases 30 minutes in I case 
10 93 94 +P) 35 3) I 39 
15 2% 230 99 40 % 1» 
20 3) 6 99 . 45 39 I 9) 
25 99 3 9) I hour 15 . 3) 1 ” 


The time elapsed between attacking the fire and its complete 
extinction was as follows :— 


5 minutes in 675 cases t hour — minutes in 25 cases 
10 ” 72 99 Ear lh ” 12 5) 
15 3) 62 $9 I bP] 30 39 : 6 bP) 
20 a, 44 99 I bP) 45 99 3 93 
25 ” 45 9 2 9 . ” 6 ” 
30 ” 36 55 ny meee ©) ” ce 
35 ” 19» 2; “99 82 ” 4 » 
4° os 10 55 2 55 45 ” NN? Gy 
45 ” 18 ,, 3 ee ” T 55 
50 ” 9 » 32 se oe » | ry) 
55 9 Ley) 4. 53 oo ” I» 


The firemen, in 14 cases of fires, giving way of houses, immer- 
sions in the Seine or in wells, have brought out 34 people; 8 of 
these were dead before the men arrived, while 26 were saved by 
their intervention. The London fire brigade in the same year 
saved 151 lives; 31 were taken out alive, but died from the 
results of the fire, and 30 were suffocated or burnt to death. 

The whole organisation of the service is one of the attributes of 
the Minister of War, but the direct administration is in the hands | 
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oi the Prefect of Police. It consists of two battalions of six com- 
panies, lodged in twelve barracks, each of which contains 3 officers 
and about 140 men. ‘They are commanded by a colonel, who has 
under him 51 officers. and 1,693 men. The barracks are connected 
by means of the telegraph with the head quarters. The telegraphic 
system belonging to the service has a total length of wire of 
409,566 metres (254 miles), and 203 call apparatus; it is exclusively 
managed by the men. A number of public alarms, now in process 
of installation, will render the calls still more speedy. The system 
at the present moment serves 112 public alarms by means of 
95,033 metres of wire, besides 182 private alarms with 171,984 
metres of wire. 


Comparative Summary of the Fires, Improvement of the Service and 












































Expenses. 
Number Number 
Date. of Area, Population. of meats Budget. Fires. 
Men.* One Fireman. 
; Acres. £ 
1841.... 808 8,495 935,261 1,145 29,349 203 
ey ae 889 8,495 1,278,705 1,438 33,876 298 
GG: 1,238 19,271 1,537,486 a yy eee 41,700 445 
°67....| 1,498 195271 1,848,075 F233 59,105 6y0 
°79....| 1,690 19,271 2,126,230 1,258 72,926 878 
*96...4.. 1,693 19,271 2,379,582 1,405 166,994 | 1,052 
* Excluding officers. 
Rape EL 





X.—Railway Returns, 1890. 


A compartson of the Returns for 1890 and 1889 shows that the 
traffic (both passenger and goods) on all the principal railways 
has increased in the United Kingdom, but that the expenses con- 
nected with the working of the railways have increased in'a greater 
proportion, so much so that the net receipts are in some cases 
lower than in 1890, while the proportion per cent. of expenditure 
to receipts has increased in the whole kingdom by about 2 per 
cent. Scotland is the greatest sufferer in this respect—in one 
company, the Caledonian, this proportion has risen from 47 to 
52 per cent. Only one railway does not show this increase, and 
that is the Metropolitan, in which the proportion is lower than in 
any other of the seventeen principal railways given below, viz., 
43 per cent. The only other railway whose expenditure is less 
than 50 per cent. of its gross receipts is the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast. Full details for 1891 are not yet published, but on 
the large railways the expenditure last year again increased more 
than the receipts. The accounts of the Scotch railways are almost 
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all made up to 3lst January, hence the full effect of the strike on 
the three principal Scotch railways in December, 1890,:and the 
following January, appears in the accounts for 1890. 

The expenses show an increase under all heads; the only 
remarkable features being the compensation for personal injuries 
and the legal and parliamentary expenses. Under the first of 
these heads Scotland paid more than double the amount she paid 
in 1890, while England and Wales paid 25 per cent. less. For 
the second item Scotland paid 77,186/. in 1890, against 40,977/. in 
1889, and Ireland 25,966/., against 8,775/. in 1889. 

The increased expenditure has of course affected the dividends, 
which have been as follows during the last three years on the 
principal railways :— 


Rates of Dividend per Cent. per Annum. 
































1889. 1890. 1801: 
First | Second | First | Second] First | Second 

Half. Half. Half. Half. Half. Half. 

Great Hastern Aye... i 00t eee 14 4 2 4 ie 34 

sow. COE GD Gin ies ge siteensncek cece eee 3k 64 34 6 34 5h 

Wieser seneaa wectinccsce orton cet 54 8 54 93 5 ok 

Lancashire and Yorkshire ............6-. At 42 4, 43 35 44 

London and North Western ........... 6% 8 67 viz 64 43 

1p) EEO ORE Ar bees eg hae 45 75 At 74 deg jie 

» Brighton, and South Coast..| 44 | 10 4g ot 3q 9¢ 

» Chatham, and Dover ........ 34 43 43 43 By 45 
w polite cncvrerecemane yt | | 
Metropolitan c7trsec et cnn here 3 ae 3 3 34 = 
Midland 2.3... ean ee oa. 6 OP Bene OP ie 
INDE LUAGLOPI a, aancnecte teeter tee 64 84 67 7% 6 7 
SOUL. Se oo 5) cn atest beamed eater mens 3 6% 3% 64 23 6 
Caledonian s is... eka eee 5 5a 5 ac 4 - 
Glasgow and South Western............. 4, 4 A, 33 32 a 
Northiairitashice)..ti: s:aicensiereieee sie Ge 34 12 13 1 - 
TTneland cca et) > | | a 











The following table shows the receipts and expenditure of the 
principal railways in the United Kingdom in 1890 and 1889; the 
figures are extracted from the Railway Returns presented to 
Parliament. for those two years. [Similar information for 1891 
will be found on p. LOO] % — 
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The following summary tables, giving the whole capital, traffic, 
working expenditure, net receipts, and rolling stock of all the 
railways in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, are taken 


from the Railway Returns for 1890 :— 


CAPITAT. 


‘ 
[000’s omitted.] 










Total United 

























Eneland 
and Wales. Scotland. | Ireland. Kingdom. 
Authorised capital.......sssessernecsrersees 833,049, |129,398, | 42,083, | 1,004,529, 
By shares and stocks. Pia ENN 606,912, 101,514, 30,066, 738,492, 


loans and debenture stock ....| 226,137, | 27,884, | 12,017, 266,037, 


9 














Paid up stock and share capital ........ 542,289, | 95,744, | 26,927, 664,959, 
28,360, | 20,106, 48,466, 

Ordinary .srersccrsrserecsrsesrssenoesesetesseres 271,268, | 44,623, | 16,179, | 332,070, 
8,197, | 12,883, 21,079, 

Giiaranteod =... steers tekeeeeee 82,469, | 18,626, | 2,'702, 98,797, 
6,080, | 2,722, 8,801, 

Preferential) eie-cutecce eee ee ree. 188,552, | 37,495, | 8,045, | 234,092, 
14,084; \ 4,402, 18,585, 








Capital raised by loans and sce 197,745, | 24,396, | 10,372, | 232,513, 




















Pure stock .snves. vepinnes seeecnea ese. 8,508, 50, 8,558, 
LOans. .;..cssaccncvertenee oiccsmarar renee 7,007, b 1,210, ee 9,340, 
Debenture BLOCK tr erssatereseree 190,738, | 23,185, | 9,250,0)223\073) 

8,508, 50, , 8,558, 
Total capital paid up and raised] | 740,034, |120,140, | 37,299, | 897,472, 
by loans and debenture stock .... 36,868, | 20,156, 57,024, 














302, | 31,156, 





Subscriptions to other companies ....| 28,842, | 2,012, 











Note——The figures in ztalics show the amounts (included in the roman 
figures) by which the capital of the railways has been nominally increased. 
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Length of line open on 31st 


} miles 


December, 1890.....,........... 
Double or more .........:.1060 Ns 
ee arise tasxeathacvar dest W 

Passengers conveyed. (exclu- 

sive of season and periodi- > No. 

BAU RCS), cr aniicgveGuccesevesene 
ISOM TPASE SNCs so hvvbss vedi terin toes oy. 54 
MMMM BD So van. Choate ba dices shnne. ve 
Nac cch Piz oheasievesseee i 


Holders of season or 
periodical tickets .... 3? 


PEP OP eee ee eee ereee rere eeeeeues 


Goods traffic— 
Minerals 


See eeeerewe 


) 
Distance travelled by trains .... miles 


Passenger trains 


seme ewer eeeenee 


9? 





















































TRAFFIC. 

England ; es Total United 
PEGI Wale Scotland.) Ireland. Rivciene 
14,119 aa1 62 2,792 20,073 
9,094 15292 603 10,989 
5,025 1,870 2,189 9,084. 
[0007s omitted. ] 

721,115, | 75,216, | 21,413; | 817,744, 
24,535, 4,308, 1,345, 30,1875 
57,664, 862, | 4,334, 62,860, 

638,916, | 70,046, | 15,735,)| 724,697, 

1,164, 68, 26, 71,2595 

184,818 | 29,801 147 ei e46s 
74,319 9,872 3,150 87,342 

262,042" | 37,3427 | 13,5817) 313,465§ 

139,736 | 18,479 8,452 | 166,667 

122,327 | 19,026 4,272 | 143,626 


2) 





Goods and mineral trains 


* Including 479,000 miles run by mixed trains. 











a Including 856,000 miles run by mixed trains, 







































































T ; » 1,838,000 » § ” 3,172,000 ”? 
[000?s omitted. ] 
Eneland Serie ae Total United 
et oleae |e treland, Kingdom! 
£ £ £ £ 
Receipts (gross) from passenger traffic | 29,208, | 3,469, | 1,651, 34,328, 
S07 2 ee 25,128, | 2,834, | 15387, 29,299, 
(a 2,637, 386, it's 3,194, 
aa ES a 2,278, As 320, 2,646, 
Codi ale 2a 13,164, | 2,190, 789, 21,143, 
Season or periodical tickets .... | 2,049, BIO, 57, 25316} 
Excess luggage, parcels, car- | 3.5047 167 
riages, horses, dogs, &e. .... Gd ri 4435 : BEY 
TAUB PR US 6 ou te eo oy) ee re 573, 193, 147, 912, 
Receipts (gross) from goods traffic .... | 35,976, | 4,819, | 1,425, Ad, 22Cr 
(UES OG Ca ECT ae ey Oe 1D S2ie2 200s. |. 102s, 22,300 
MM aL OC Ri Rec cea tax sisahessh cen ievibesotscees 898, 216, 268, a7 
MEME LS ster speant ti suaes ssncuerioss eked s ook tne 16,296, 2107, 140, 17,543, 
Miscellaneous, rents, tolls, naviga- 
tion, steamboats, &6. ............000 es 203: 49); 32400; 
Total receipts from all sources of traffic | 68,273, | 8,550, | 3,125, 795949, 
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WorkING EXPENDITURE AND Net RECEIPTS. 
[000’s omitted.] 
England ; Total United 
a Wales. Scotland. | Ireland. Kingdom. 
£ £ sh £ 
Maintenance of way, works, &e. ........ 5,900, 9729, 408, 7,037, 
T Gonaey ciety nen f (20208, | 2:17 
ind woggone ene mene} | S81 | 460s Raat 
vghandiee) ere eeneenf | EL27% | 1338, | 45% | 13,042, 
General Charges. <iss.,..-cssstseporese-ctesrenes 1,523, 181, 93, 1,796, 
ates anid f6xG8s,5...<.05 -sp0bece «sivas atone 1,957, oa ae 79, 2281s 
Grovernmienti duty 7 neces cate 304, Zi — 329, 
Compensation for personal injuries, 119 4 66, ab. 
SCG Says EE oc coals coe : s¢ 
cs Sa for damage and as, 193, oe 5. Nearer 
Legal and parliamentary expenses .... 238, chek 26, 3475 
fe canal, and harbour ex- 1,558, é33 13, 1,634, 
MaDOTO stn eee) p 36h) | 356: (ie iain 
Total working expenditure........ 36,965,* | 4,460, | 1,764, 43,189," 
& exp 4,4 
Total receipts as given above ............ 68,2738, 8,560, 3,125, 79,949, 
Neti recerpinmwct:..) meee 31,308, | 4.090, | 1,362, 36,760, 
Proportion per cent. of expenditure 54, Ba, 56, a 
CO WECEL PS, eae detasocats..tcceses caveats 











* Exclusive of 53,1857. received by the North London Company for working 


other lines. 














Rorttine Stock on 31st December, 1890. 












































England | Scotland. | Ireland. adh pe 
No. No. No. No. 
Hiocom olives sscuitiasuu eee ee 13-731 1,814 692 16,237 
Carriages, waggons, trucks, &e. ........ 458,165 | 115,737 | 17,557 | 591,459 
Carriages used for conveyance of 31,874 4,136 1,558 37,068 
passengers ONLY ...-.ccersccssserceers . 
Other vehicles attached to pas- 11,337 1,561 915 13,813 
SCM GOMMTAING «carp: Sstvigne-sceesthadueet 
Waggons of all kinds used for 
the conveyance of merchandise, 402,942 | 108,810 | 14,663 | 526,415 
live stock, and minerals _........ 
Any other carriages or waggons , 
used on the railways, not in- 12,512 15220 421 14,163 
cluded in the above ............00 
Ry-Ho 
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— XI—English Literature in 1891. 


Tae following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Cireutar of the 2nd January, 1892, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


‘From the table we present, as is usual at the end of the year, 
it appears that the total sum of publications and new editions of 
the past year is very slightly less than the sum of the figures for 
1890. A comparison of the various departments shows that in 
divinity and sacred literature the production has been about 10 per 
cent. less than in the previous year. In classical and school books 
also the figures are a little less for 1891 than for 1890; while 
in works for young people 1891 shows a decrease as compared 
with its predecessor. This may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that it is often very difficult to settle whether a work of 
imagination is a ‘juvenile book’ or intended for grown up people. 
The total that is found under the head of novels and new editions 
of novels—1,216, or about four a day for every working day—is 
so extraordinary, that a few might well be spared to rank among 
volumes for younger readers. In law books we note a consider- 
able increase of number. In political and social science, on the 
other hand, books are fewer, and in the fine arts and illustrated 
volumes fewer still. Books of travel are in greater number for 
1891 than they were for 1890; as also works on biography. The 
past year has been one of great activity in publishing monographs 
on distinguished persons.’ In poetry we observe a slight increase. 
Yvar-books and volumes of magazines remain about the same as 
last year, while in medicine and surgery there do not seem to have 
been so many books published. Hssay literature and ‘ miscel- 
laneous’ works (such as cannot easily be placed in any category), 
taking the two classes together, present results almost identical 
’ with those of last year. 

“The sum of new books proper, in all ene mincate for 1891, 
is just fifteen over that of the preceding year. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1891. 


. Total o t 
Books on eac 


Subject 
for the Yea 





Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dee. 





Theology, sermons, ||*40 | 389] 39 44| 66| 341 36| 18] 81] 78| 57) 43 | 5200 
PORTAL AGEL Aekccceastensees +11 | 12) 10]}.18| 6| 4) 7)" 5) ee 9.|° 107 


Educational, ro: «45 | 67| 68| 39| 45| 44) 33] 35] 441 70! 54] 48] 587 
9'| +6 5 3 





eal, and philo- 13! 16 y 107 


Jogical .....cssr a 














Juvenile works and | | *16 9| 7! 8] 261 9| 9] 11) 487125) 62) eeean ees 
ELLOS Aicussish cievsenssrves Te 2 1 1 3 3 2 2 7162) 22 3 99 
Novels, tales, and]|*62| 77| 61] 52| 63| 67| 65| 77| 58|124|111} 79 | 896 
other fiction ........ +13 | 25| 21| 14] 28] 42] 25) 33) 19) 58 23| 24 320 
. 12 
Law, jurisprudence,||* 3] 2] 11] 8] 5; 4; 7] 1) Ty) 8) 4 7 61 
Ee ERR SE — ) 7 2 5 5 3 2 2 3 6 6 48 
eae ef 
- eae social] | 5) 4] 11] 7/14] 12] 10} 6} 8] 11) 18} 9) 7105 
and commerce .... ie dpe 2,0 4) 98) 06) Se 2 ae ; 


Arts, science, and]|* 5 6] 56] Le OFdol) 77) 539 (eee 9 85 
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‘“‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. 




















1890. 1891. 

Divisions. New New New New 

Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &e............... 555 153 520 107 
Educational, classical, and philological... 615 88 587 107 
Juvenile works and tales.............:ce/ce 44:3 95 348 99 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ............. 881 324 896 320 
Law, jurisprudence, ao kere 2 a 40 39 61 48 
Political and social economy, trade and 87 s 105 31 

C0 lls 160) SR te ere 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 54, 19 85 33 
Voyages, travels, geographical Regent ch, 188 69 203 68 
PUISLOLY DIOPTAP HY CLC iesecso.oseosssseoetenee. 294: 97 328 85 
POOUPY GARDE ALAMALR........61/c.sce0cseeeesees 114 74 146 BS 
Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 318 I 310 6 
DCG IGG, BUECOIY, MCs. m5..i- sciences. 143 50 120 55 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &c. ... 171 1g1 131 123 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 511 Paes 589 142 
BATS ives sWvarsscnasr<etrscnore susacearees 
4,414 Ly5 2h 4,429 277 
——_.~,--— yy HY 
5,735 5,706 





Newspaper Statistics—The following is taken from the News- 
paper Press Durectory for 1892 :— 


“ There are now published in the United Kingdom 2,255 news- 
papers, distributed as follows :— 





England— 
TMT OTN Pgs nase sonuncssente oardoeiiertse 461 
PERIMIEULCEB. 011.0. .s.<sscesdessevewest enero 1,302 
1,763 
Wales.......... ee i Pen Bae RR 95 
Sei MINNIE 5 222d, <i chslidesayectcvcéosdacecucs devs fico¥te) 206 
Ey MRM TRY. oss Vidcacdasedeesod jsidscascoccteceued 167 
is eM or erase itasi insets. Abcaaeeasconotes onesies 24 


Of these there are— 
138 daily papers published in England. 
6 


‘3 Wales. 
20 a Scotland. 
19 is Ireland. 
2 i British Isles. 


On reference to the first edition of this useful directory for the 
vear 1846, we find the following interesting facts—viz., that in 
that year there were published in the United Kingdom 551 
journals ; of these 14 were issued daily—viz., 12 in England and 
2 in Ireland; but in 1892 there are now established and circulated 
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2,255 papers, of which no less than 185 are issued daily, showing 
that the press of the country has more than quadrupled during 
the last forty-six years. The increase in daily papers has been 
still more remarkable; the daily issues standing 185 against 14 in 
1846. The magazines now in course of publication, including the 
quarterly reviews, number 1,901, of which more than 473 are of a 
decidedly religious character, representing the Church of England, 
Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Roman Catholics, 
and other Christian communities.” 


XII.—WNotes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


The Industrial and Commercial Supremacy of England. By the 
late James HE. Thorold Rogers. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892. 

This volume has a melancholy interest; for its publication, 
we are told in the preface, is the fulfilment of an intention 
which had been formed in the lifetime of the author, and was 
so far frustrated by his death that the lectures, of which this work 
is composed, were still in their original shape and had not been 
corrected for commission to print. It was the practice of his 
father, Mr. Arthur Rogers writes, to repeat a course of lectures 
before they were published, and in this instance the repetition had 
been prevented by death. The lectures are. accordingly, printed 
substantially as they were delivered in the University of Oxford, 
although some allusions of a local or personal nature have been 
omitted. The order of delivery has been followed throughout; | 
bat the editor observes that there is no ‘‘ special connection ” 
between some of the lectures. They seem, he states, to have 
‘aimed rather at expounding the methods” employed by his 
father in his historical studies than at ‘‘ announcing new facts or 
enunciating new theories.” ‘They contain ‘‘almost ail the hitherto 
unpublished comments on the economic history of Hngland 
delivered in public” by the Professor. They go some way 
towards completing the work of a laborious life; for we believe 
that material for the final accomplishment of the monumental 
task undertaken in Professor Rogers’ History of Prices has been 
happily left behind, and his other writings—his Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages, his First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 
and his Hconomic Interpretation of History—form, together with 
the volume now before us, a more popular statement of the chief 
results of the elaborate researches set forth in detail in the larger 
work. ‘Taken together, these additions to our economic literature 
constitute a whole of which any single writer might well be 
proud. They represent an immense mass of most painstaking 
inquiries undertaken in a department of research which was — 
comparatively unknown or neglected before Professor Rogers 
commenced his studies. In no limited or superficial sense he 
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may be regarded as the pioneer of such historical investigations 
in England; and it would be difficult to measure the extent of 
the influence which, directly or indirectly, he has exercised on 
the general course of economic thought. 

In the volume before us we have the opinions and comments 
of a bold and original mind on many topics of importance, 
accompanied in every instance by an application of the historical 
records of the past to the ilumination of the present. The 
characteristic qualities of the Professor are manifest in every 
lecture; and readers, who may be inclined to resent what may 
be regarded as his defects, will remember that they are the 
defects of his virtues, which it would need much to outweigh. 
Width of erudition may atone for frequent discursiveness, and 
the positive and sweeping character of some of his utterances 
may be attributed to the influence of a strong personality, which 
could certainly not be reproached with any unwillingness to seek 
for, or examine, evidence. Landlords, for example, are condemned 
in no measured terms for raising rents before the Franco-German 
war, and their subsequent losses are freely ascribed to their 
previous imprudence; but the works of improvement carried 
out, and the development of agricultural science and practice 
fostered, by some members of their class are frankly acknow- 
ledged, and Professor Rogers is far from regarding with favour 
the proposals of Mr. Henry George for confiscating rent. 

The discursiveness of many of the lectures, and the vast 
quantity and varied character of the material which they contain, 
render it a task of extreme difficulty to furnish a summary or 
analysis of the volume before us. It comprises two courses of 
lectures: the first consisting of eight, and the second of twelve 
lectures. The first may perhaps be distinguished from the second 
as dealing more largely with the past than the present; but, where 
the author traces the history of the past, he generally mingles 
with it his comments on the present; and, where he is concerned 
mainly with the present, he views it in the light of the know- 
ledge he has gained of the past. The question of bimetallism, 
for instance, is tested partly by reference to the currency agitations 
of 1825; and the advantages of trades unions are shown by tracing 
the joint-stock principle in labour to its early origin. However, 
in the first course of lectures the author appears to he dealing 
more closely with the various ways in which the industrial and 
commercial supremacy of England has been slowly built up—and 
to this part the title on the cover, which differs from that on the 
title page, would more fittingly apply. In the second course he dis- 
cusses various topics of present interest. In the opening lecture 
of the first course he traces the development of industrial skill in 
England; and here, as in a later lecture on immigration, he shows 
how largely it was due to the influence of foreign settlers. In the 
second lecture he deals with the conditions of economic progress ; 
and in the third with “the progress of English population and the 
causes thereof.” In this lecture he reviews the evidence which had 
led him to hold that the population of England and Wales was 
“almost stationary” during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 


centuries, and “amounted to between two and a quarter and two and 
a half millions.” The evidence is derived from four sources :—(1) 
The average product of agriculture; (2) a return in 1377 of the 
number of persons liable to a poll tax then imposed; (3) an actual 
census of some hundreds in Kent taken in the reign of Henry 
VIII; (4) the houses contained in various surveys made of a 
college estate towards the end of the sixteenth century. At the 
end of the seventeenth century population had more than doubled, 
and this process was repeated in the eighteenth, although Malthus 
was, Professor Rogers holds, influenced by special and passing 
circumstances of hia times. In the next lecture he traces the 
development of credit agencies; and here, as in his account of 
the early years of the Bank of England, he draws some instructive 
inferences from the fluctuations in the prices of stocks. In the 
following lecture the development of transit is considered; in the 
sixth the history is traced of chartered trading companies, ‘such as 
the Hast India Company, the Bank of England, and the South 
Sea Company; and in two concluding lectures the “joint stock 
principle”’ in capital and labour is examined. The arguments for 
and against limited lability are forcibly stated in the former, and 
the history, action, and aims of trades unions are set forth in the 
latter. 

In the second course of lectures contained in the volume 
Professor Rogers deals first with some points of economic theory, 
which he criticises throughout in a trenchant manner. The 
economic doctrine of waste, and the economic theory of rent, are 
subjected to a severe scrutiny, which may, however, be said to be 
more unfavourable to the latter than to the former. The ambig- 
uity of the term ‘“ unproductive labour ”’ is shown, and the history 


ofits successive use by the Physiocrats, by Adam Smith, and 


by Mill, is traced. The Ricardian theory of rent is pronounced 


7 
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erroneous because it misplaces the emphasis on prices instead of | 


on profits. In this lecture Mr. Rogers gives some striking figures 
of the comparative rise in the rents of pasture, arable, and building 
sites. Contrasted with the fourteenth century, the rent of arable 
land has increased eighty-eight times as compared with a rise in 


pasture of nine times, and the rise in urban rent has of course’ 


been far greater. The two following lectures deal with the same 


subject of land, the first treating of contracts for the use of land, 


and the second of the comparative advantages of large and small 
holdings. Proféssor Rogers doubts the wisdom of the policy of 
consolidating farms. He then proceeds to discuss movements of 
labour under two heads of emigration and immigration, and in 
the following lecture the topic of bimetallism is handled under 
the title—movements of currency. In the eighth lecture he 
returns to the subject of land under the title of peasant agri- 
culture and manufactures, and gives an historical account of 
the different forms of tenure. In the following two lectures the 
relations of home trade to domestic and international competition 
are considered, and in the last two lectures of the course a sketch 
is furnished of the economic legislation passed during the century, 
from 1815 to 1841, and thence forward to 1885. : 


a 
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Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. Schloss. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1892. 

In this book Mr. Schloss has performed a work which will be 
of very great service to economic students. In his own words he 
has “attempted to present a faithful delineation of the wage-system’ 
in all its forms, and ofthe several modifications introduced with a 
view to the improvement of that system.” We venture to think 
that he has been singularly successful in this attempt, and that 
no such careful and minute analysis of the varieties of industrial 
remuneration has ever been presented to the public before. From 
a failure to discriminate clearly between these different methods of 
payment, and to attend to small distinctions, however unimportant - 
they may at first sight seem, a considerable amount of confusion 
has infected the reasonings of many writers, and led them to form 
untenable judgments on insecure evidence. This has perhaps 
been especially the case with regard to profit-sharing and co-opera- 
tive production, and, accordingly, Mr. Schloss’s critical examination 
of the promise and performance of these projected reforms on the 
established wages system is not the least valuable part of his 
book. He devotes to it about half of the volume. He supplies 
some cogent reasons, which deserve the most careful examination, 
to show why the adoption of profit-sharing has found so little 
favour with employers and employed, and has been emphatically 
condemned by perhaps the shrewdest body of working men in the 
country—the members of the co-operative societies. They have, 
as he aptly points out, engaged in the work of production as well 
as of distribution with no little saccess, and the difficulty in the 
former case of superseding the employer, on which great stress has 
been laid by eminent economists, has, he thinks, perhaps been 
exaggerated. The failure of co-operative production—in the 
common, though limited, sense of the term—has been rather due 
to a faulty system of industrial remuneration, and this faulty 
system is the very basis of that system of profit-sharing whica 
economists, who have disapproved of co-operative production 
have commended as exhibiting the merits without the failings of the 
larger scheme. Mr. Schloss shows by a statistical examination of 
the actual instances of profit-sharing how small and, in many 
cases, how illusory is the share of profits obtained by the workmen — 
- who, according to the theory of the matter, have themselves, by 
dint of the stimulus to increased exertion or avoidance of waste, 
produced the increase of profit in which they only partially share. 
He argues that by some modification of the established wages 
system, without any sharing in profits as such, the same desirable 
result of an increase of output might be secured, and the workmen 
might obtain a larger proportion of the increase, without any of 
the fettering conditions, which often make the receipt of their 
_ share in the profits earned in the past conditional on their remain- 
ing in the service of the same business firm for the future. A 
bonus or premium may be given, he points out, for qualitative 
as well as for quantitative excellence of work, in the shape of what 
he calls progressive wages, paid either to individuals or collectively 
to a body of workmen. In the first part of his book Mr. Schloss 
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considers this method of progressive wages together with other 
varieties of the wages system. He distinguishes them as time- 
wages, piece-wages, task-wages, collective time, piece, task and 
progressive-wages, contract-work, and co-operative-work. He 
shows by instructive examples how often an element of piece-wages 
may enter into time-wages, and how often the reverse may be the 
case. He examines with scrupulous fairness the objections enter- 
tained to piece-wages by large classes of workmen ; and he discusses 
with minute and discriminating care the various questions connected 
with sub-contracts and the so-called “‘ sweating system.” Through- 
out the book he gives illustrations of each method of remuneration 
from facts of his own observation and inquiry, and to this feature, 
much of its value is due. 


Di Aleuwnt Indict Misuratori del Movimento Economico in Italia. 
By L. Bodto. Roma: 1891. 

The economic condition of Italy forms one of the most interest- 
ing subjects of study at the present time. The emigration of 
Italians to the Argentine Republic and to other American States, 
the immigration of Italians into France, where they are apparently 
viewed with somewhat the same feelings as those entertained 
towards the immigrant Jews in London, the early beginnings of 
factory organisation in Italy itself, which presents the same 
features of very long hours and unhealthy conditions as those 
which marked the period before factory legisiation in Hngland, 
the distress inflicted on the agricultural classes by Indian com- 
petition since the opening of the Suez Canal, the tariff contests 
with France, the financial difficulties of the government, and the 
poverty of large sections of the population, are some of the points 
which attract attention, and on most, if not all, Dr. Bodio throws 
considerable light, though it be the “dry light” of the dispassion- 
ate observer and collector of facts, in the instructive yolume 
before us. For the ability of Italian economists and statisticians 
is as great and as widely known and recognised as the distress of 
the country is notorious. Dr. Bodio is the head of the statistical 
department of the State; and in this volume he has collected from 
official and other sources some statistical data, which have been 
revised and amplified in a second edition, of the economic condi-. 
tion of Italy. The work is divided into five sections. In the first 
the author deals with the number of the population, their hygienic 
and sanitary condition, the existing provision for education, 
whether primary, or secondary and technical, or higher, the 
character and resources of the various eleemosynary institutions, 
the position of the mutual aid and co-operative societies, and, 
lastly, the extent of crime. The second section is entitled 
Statistica Heonomica; and the agricultural and industrial statistics, 
the trade with the West, the mercantile marine, the roads and 
railways, the postal and telegraphic service, and the credit system, 
receive attention. In the third part the financial situation of 
Italy, both of the central and the provincial and communal 
governments, is presented. In the following part the military 
and naval forces are reviewed ; in the fifth the growth in private 
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wealth during recent years is traced; and the sixth and conclud- 
ing part contains general tables setting forth the data which have 
been separately examined in the preceding sections. 

In an introduction Dr. Bodio states that he commences his 
statistics, which, he says, may be summarily described as L’ Italia 
in cifre, with the year 1862. The population of Italy in 1890 
numbered 31,233,220 persons, as compared with 28,459,628 in 1881, 
and an estimated population (including Venice) of 25 millions in 
1861. Emigration, which is chiefly directed ‘towards America, 
has grown from 19,756 emigrants in 1876, to 195,993 in 1888, and 
has then declined to 104,733 in 1890. According, however, to 
figures collected from the other European States, Italy only stands © 
for 6°98 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1888, the year of the largest 
volume of emigration, as compared with 8-99 for Scotland, 15°14 
for Ireland, 9°59 for Sweden, and 10°84 for Norway. The hygienic 
condition of the people has undoubtedly improved, and the raté of | 
mortality has fallen from 30°06 per 1,000 (without distinction of 
sex or age) in 1862-66, to 26°39 in 1890. There has been a decline 
in infant mortality, and in the number of deaths from certain 
prevalent diseases, such as malarial fever, thongh Italy scarcely 
compares favourably in the matter of health with other Huropean 
countries. As regards educational progress, the number of pupils 
at the elementary schools has grown from 1,008,674 in 1861-62 to 
2,307,982 in 1887-8.. The increase has been greatest in the towns ; 
and the number of pupils per 100 inhabitants was still in 1887-88 
only 7°51 for Italy as compared with 14°49 for France, 10°09 for 
Belgium (in the public schools alone), 14°28 for Holland, 16°06 for 
Switzerland, 12°51 for Austria, 17°83 for Prussia, and 16°39 for 
England and Wales (in the public schools alone). The number of 
students at the universities has increased from 10,381 in 1866-67 to 
16,578 in 1888-89. The amount of crime against persons tends to 
diminish, while that of offences against property tends rather to 
increase. But Italy occupies an unenviable position compared 
with other European countries in the statistics of homicides, the 
fizures of persons charged and condemned being in 1888 8°42 per 
100,000 inhabitants, as against 1°46 in France, o°80 in Germany, 
6°57 in Spain, 2°16 in Austria, 0°38 in England, o'52 in Scotland, 
and 0°86 in Ireland. 

Passing to what he distinguishes as Statistica Heonomica, 
Dr. Bodio examines first the agricultural and then the industrial 
statistics of his country. The production of wheat, of rice, and 
of the vine, has on the whole increased during the period brought 
under review, while that of barley and oats has apparently 
diminished. The number of horses and mules, asses and cattle, 
seems to have increased, and that of sheep, goats, and pigs to have 
decreased. Industrial statistics, are, it appears, somewhat difficult 
to ascertain with sufficient detail and exactitude, but Dr. Bodio 
supplies such as are available. In the matter of railways the 
length in kilometres has grown from about 2,189 in 1861 to 13,277 
in 1871; the number of post offices has doubled in the period 
from 1862 to 1890, and the number of letters sent by post has 
increased from 72 millions in 1863 to 128 millions in 1889-90, 
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But the maximum in this last respect was apparently reached in 
1887-88, and since that date there has, 1t seems, been some decline. 
The different institutions of credit are next examined, and special 
attention is naturally given to the operations of the Bank of 
Naples and the Bank of Sicily. The co-operative credit societies 
and the popular banks, which are one feature of Italian society, 
also receive attention, and they have grown in numbers from 64 
in 1871, to 692 in 1882, many having been established in 1886. - 
They appear to transact no inconsiderable business. 

Tn his third section Dr. Bodio passes to the examination of the 
national and local finances. In 1881 there was a surplus of some 
considerable amount, but by 1885-86 it had been exchanged for a 
deficit, and every subsequent year has presented the same ominous 
feature of finance. while, in 1888-89 the deficit amounted to as 
much as 234 million liras. In 1889-90 it has decreased to 
74 millions. The revenue has, Dr. Bodio shows, grown from 
480 millions in 1862 to 1,562 millions, and the expenditure from 
926 to 1,637 millions. The subject considered in the next section, 
the war establishment, has been largely responsible for this 
increased expenditure. The army has been augmented from 
476.045 men in 1865 to 2,848,308 in 1891, the obligation to serve 
having been introduced in 1875, when the forces amounted to 
893,580; and the military expenditure absorbed in-1891 281 
million liras. The Italian navy is, of course, one of the most 
important and efficient in Europe. In the fifth section of his 
book, Dr. Bodio presents some data on the growth of private 
wealth; and on the difficulty of ascertaining, arranging, and 
interpreting these. he lays just stress. He refers to the similar 
calculations of Dr. Giffen in England, and Dr. Soetbeer in 
Prussia. but his observations scarcely admit of an analysis which 
will do them adequate justice, and we must refer the readers of the 
Journal to Dr. Bodio’s volume. ; 


Les Hahitations Ouvriéres en Belgique. Par le B™ Hippolyte 
de Royer de Dour. Bruxelles: Société Belge de Librairie, 1890. 

This work was successful in obtaining a prize offered for the 
best Belgian treatise on the means of improving the condition— 
moral, intellectual, and physical—of the working classes and the 
poor; and among the adjudicators of the prize was the late 
eminent economist M. Emile de Laveleye. The scope of the work 
has been somewhat enlarged in the course of its execution, and, 
commencing with the idea of merely grouping together the informa- 
tion which he had collected on the character and origin of the actual 
efforts which had been made in Belgium to improve the dwellings 
of the working classes, the author has embraced in his consideration 
the part played in the matter by public authorities and by sanitary 
reformers, the resources offered by legislation, the conclusions 
formulated by congresses and inquiries, the different means of 
facilitating the ownership of property by workmen, the suitable 
modes of lodging, the results achieved by associations of workmen, 
by societies, and by charitable organisations, and the particular , — 
solution of the various questions raised which he himself favours. — 
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se points are discussed in the first part of the volume, and in 
exgecond he examines the recent legislation passed on the subject, 
y ‘whith comités de patronage were established, whose express 
function it was to concern themselves with this particular question. 
In the first chapter of the first part the general aspects of the 
matter are reviewed. and the importance of his dwelling as a factor 
in the workman’s life is duly emphasised. The notice attracted 
by the question in other countries is shown, and the writer then 
passes to the consideration of his own country. The action of the 
public authorities, the various investigations which have been 
instituted, and congresses which have been held, the efforts of 
different associations and the course of legislation, are carefully 
studied. In the third chapter the moral aspects Bf the question, 
and the relative advantages and drawbacks of blocks of dwellings 
and separate tenements, receive attention; and in the fourth-the 
importance of diffusing the ownership of property is emphasised, the 
part played by education in inducing this result is shown, and the 
various organisations which promote the possession of property by 
the working classes are pointed out. The fifth chapter is devoted 
to statistics giving the results of actual efforts which have been 
made by working men’s or co-operative societies, by the enterprise 
of employers, by societies expressly formed for providing sanitary 
and inexpensive dwellings, by individual initiative, and by public 
authority. The whole volume is a storehouse of information 
assiduously collected, and carefully arranged, on a subject of great 
importance, and is plentifully illustrated with drawings showing 
the detailed construction of different types of dwellings. 


Statistik der deutschen Arberter-Kolinien ftir 1887-89. Von 
Dr. G. Berthold. Berlin: M. Priber, 1891. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Berthold continues his investigations into 
the condition and results of the workmen’s colonies in Germany. 
In two previous pamphlets he had dealt with the years 1885-6 
and 1886-87, and in the present work he embraces the two years 
1887-89. Such a careful statement of actual facts, illustrated as 
it is by several statistical tables, is an opportune contribution to 
the discussion started in this country by General Booth’s well- 
known scheme; for the “farm-colony” in the proposal of the 
leader of the Salvation Army finds its parallel in these German 
workmen’s colonies, as the town-shelter does in the relief stations 
and shelters established in the German cities through the efforts 
of Pastor von Bodelschwing and others. At the shelters there are 
labour-bureaux; but, if the applicant cannot procure work through 
their means, he may proceed to a colony, where he will find work 
of the nature of agricultural labour, carpentry, and the like. 
Dr. Berthold in an introduction shows that these colonies now . 
number twenty-four in all, and that in twenty of them, for which 
he supplies full particulars, accommodation is provided for 2,395 
persons, and that up to March, 1889, since the opening of the first 
colony at Wilhelmsdorf in 1882, 31,145 persons had been received 
and 29,457 discharged. He gives also the figures for the three years 
1888, 1889, and 1890 of those admitted and those refused admis- 
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sion month by month, from which it seems that the admissions 
increase towards winter, and diminish towards summer. He then 
proceeds to furnish some detailed information about each of the 
twenty colonies; and, after some general comments, the pamphlet 
concludes with a series of statistical tables, dealing first with each 
particular colony, and then collectively with the full number of 
twenty in some cases and with sixteen in others. These tables 
show, among other facts, the average duration of stay in the colony, 
the number of persons who return when once discharged, and 
the reasons for discharge; and in an appendix a detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the individual colonists in three of the colonies. 
Besides this information some data are furnished in an earlier part 
of the pamphlet of the expenditure and the revenue of the 
colonies, many of which have been, largely or in part, supported 
by grants from the local authorities. A fair proportion of those 
who leave seem to obtain employment, amounting to 27 per cent. 
in 1885-86, 24 in 1886-87, and 20 in 1887-89. But a considerable 
number, representing 54 per cent. in 1885-86, 57 in 1886-87, and 
60 in 1887-89, appear to depart at their own wish, while a small 
number are sent away for misconduct or drunkenness, or the like. 
Whether the colonies have or have not diminished the number of 
vagrants is doubtful, as the number of re-admissions is large, and 
the increase in the winter months of the admissions is significant. 
But on all these points Dr. Berthold furnishes such information as 
is available, and in many particulars it is remarkably full and 
detailed. 


Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 

Heft 1, Bard ITI, contains an interesting statistical article by 
Dy, Paasche, entitled Die Entwickelung der britischen Landwirt- 
schaft unter dem Druck auslindischer Konkurrenz; Die Bedeutung 
der Gilden fiir die Entstehung der deutschen Stadtverfassung, by 
G. von Below; Die zweite Lesunge des Entwurfes eines Burger- 
lichen Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich (continued), by © 
Assessor Greif; Die Revision des Deutschen Patentgesetzes, by 
C. Gareis; Die Verwaltung der Stadt Berlin in den Jahren 
1882-88, by EK. Loening. 

Heft 2 Band IIT, ‘contains: Landgemeinden und Gutsbezirke 
in den éstlichen Provinzen Preussens, by EH. Loening; Die 
Silberfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten Nor damerikas, by S. M. 
Lindsay ; Novelle zum preussischen Armengesetz, by E. Loening; 
Die Urteile der deutschen Haritleleana ee iiber die Novelle zur 
(ewerbeordnung nach den Jahresberichten fiir 1890, by R. Van 
der Borght; Die Zunahme der Bevélkerung in den hauptsach- 
lichsten Kulturstaaten wihrend der letzen Dezennien (from official 
sources); Die Brotpreise in Berlin im Jahre 1891, by EH 
Hirschberg. 
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XIII.—PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 307TH Srepremper, 1891. 
BIRTHS anny DEATHS—To 81st Decempzr, 1891. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birrus, and Dearus, returned in the 
Yeurs 1891-85, and in the Quarrers of those Years. 








Calendar YEARS, 1891-85:—Nwmbers. 

























































































MeAre’.......5. q:1'5 "90. 89, 88. MEK? 86. 85. 
Marriages No.| — | 223,028] 218,865, 203,821 | 200,518| 196,071| 197,745 
Births........ ,, | 913,836 | 869,937 | 885,944} 879,868] 886,331 903,760 | 894,270 
Deaths .... ,, | 587,666 | 562,248 | 518,353 | 510,971| 530,758] 537,276| 522,750 

QuarRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1891-85. 
(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 91, 90. 89. 88. Le 86. 85. 
last day of |————— : 
March........ No.| 49,057 | 40,905 | 41,006 | 40,276 | 38,836 | 39,202 39,111 . 
ob UNG Avec ys » 52,543 | 59,180 | 55,741 | 51,684 | 52,637 | 50,325 52,054 
September ,, | 58,553 | 57,143 | 53,820 | 51,603 | 49,746 | 48,565 | 49,476 
December ,, | — | 65,800] 63,298 | 60,258 | 59,299 | 57,979 | 57,104. 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs.ended | 91, | 90. | 89, "88. aye |) 86..e hs. ‘86, 
last day of. a a | = 
March........ No. | 229,953 | 225,640 | 220,296 | 223,766 | 219,162 | 230,330 | 231,955 
June ........ »> | 288,825 | 220,060 | 227,641 | 224,112 | 226,338 | 231,087 | 222,142 
September ,, | 224,089 | 220,769 | 220,341 | 214,651 | 222,835 | 224,332 | 218.558 
December ,, | 220,969 | 203,468 | 217,666 | 217,339 | 217,996 | 218,011 | 221,615 
(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 
3 Qrs. ended *Ols 90. *89. 88, 87. 86. °85. 
last day of ————_— 
March........ No. | 158,099 | 165,318 | 139,344 | 149,976 | 143,123 | 156,653 | 147,721 
June ........ » |171,555 | 128,625 | 124,434 | 124,918 | 128,488 | 125,359 | 132,340 
September ,, | 116,469 | 122,515 | 122,362 | 107,881 | 125,232 | 125,366 | 114,308 
December ,, | 141,543 | 145,790 | 132,213 | 128,196 | 133,915 129,898 | 128,381 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and DEatHs, per 1,000 PrERsons 
Livine in the Years 1891-85, and in the QuaRtERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1891-85 :—General Ratios. 
ee eee ene —————————————S 
Yuans a1. |ugttap,| -'90: |} 280. 4 788." (eu? 7, nl ee 


























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands )| 29,081,| — | 28,762, | 28,447, | 28,135, | 27,827, | 27,522, | 27,220, 
in middle of 



































































































































each Year.... | 
Eeteaee meen — | rg%9| 15:5) | 15-0 | 1404 4-4 eo eee 
LCS erates: O14. eee eS one 31°1 31°2 31°9 32°8 32°9 
Degtis omeee-csee 20°2 Lord wart ON 18°2 18°1 As: 19°5 1 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1891-85. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mez : 
Qrs. ended 91. mate 90. |. °89. |. '88,. | ?S7. nee Sbammmme oes 
last day of > = ae at Be a = 
Marchi G.cccaute 1804-4 ks 1155 11-7 | (11:5) 7 D123 ee Oe, 
2 
June... eee 145 | 16:4 | 165 | 15-7 | 147 | 15:2 | 147 | 15°2 
September ........ 16°04) "14to Slo 15:0 14°6 14°2 | 14°0 14°4 
December ........ — 17°6 | 1872 | 7-7 17:0 16°9 16°7 16°6 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mes 
Qrs. ended | 91. fierpg| (00: | *80. | (BBN | 2Oyeua) aco mamma 
last day of AY ee = i Pe ee 
March 5: iscckss- 32°1 33°4 | 31°8 31°4 31°9 31°9 33°9 34°6 
WBITAO, « odeesavopnes sess 32°9 33°25) BU wieomad: 31°9 32°6 33°7 BY Ae 
September ........ 30°6 | 319 | 30°5°| 30°7 | 80:3.) 0a) Siig te 
December ........ 30°2 RPS a AZo 30°4 30°6 31°1 31°4 32°3 
TII.) DEatHs:—Ratio per 1,000. 
PL 
Qre. ended | "OL. |.o)'4y| 790. | 788, | "800 (us Gr eitie arian 
last day of La ns = te 4 = 5 
PN TSRCE esses sa deness 22°0 21°6 1" 23°S 19°9 21°4 20°9 23°1 22°0 
PLAYER be pavsesstess 23°7 18°F el fh 17°5 17-3 18:5 18°3 19°5 
September ....... 15°9 | 17'3 | 16:9 | 17-1 ~|- 15:2 7 Oss ee een 
December ....... 19°3 | 19'ts| 20°1 | 18 AS 1G i LSS ee Loe 
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e of ConsoLs, Provisions, Coat and PAupPErism in 
each QUARTER of 1889-90-91. 





P 





Average Prices of 














2341. per || Discount} Wurat 
| Quarters Cent. charged by Q He 
ending CoNnsOLs | the Bank ah 3 
(for Money) of England 
‘ per and 
3 rool. Stock. | England. Wales. 

eoo |£ ss. d. £ suid. 
~Mar.31/98 10 -| 3°41 29 11 
June30/98 11 6) 2°59 vA! as! 
Sept.30)97 19 2] 3°20 | 30 - 
Dec. 31/97 2 2) 5°02 29 11 

1830 

Mar.31/97 4° 9) 5°34 29 10 
June30/97 15 9] 3°19 32. 8 
Sept. 30 96 - —-| 4°30 34 4 
Dec. 31/9419 4| 5°29 | 31 10 

1891 

Mar.31/96 16 6) 3°35 32 11 
June30/95 10 5| 3°80 39 6 
Sept.30|95 10 11 2°54 38 11 


Dee. 31 


95 O 


8 


a5 


36 


00 


Mrar per Pound 
at the Metropolitan 











Meat Market 
(by the Carcase), 
with the Mean Prices. 
Beef. Mutton. 
Qtd.de de? a. 
1-64 | 31—73 
a 5a 
34—74 | 43—83 
3 7 
58 6% 
3k—7 rt 5§— 98 
58 78 
34—74 | 69 
53 8 
33—7h |6i—103 
5S 8% 
35— 75 6§—94 
58 78 
3i—7% | 64—94 
5h 8 
32—7k | 798 
53 83 
3§-—74 | 6}—85 
5% iz 
44—73 | 5888 
58 7 
44—72 | 54—83 
6 78 
4¢—7 | 548) 
6 R 





Coa 

in the 

London 
Market 
per Ton. 
Cs dle 
165 4 
t4on6 
hae he) 
19 5 
19 4 
Wg 9) 
18 8 
19 3 
19 5 
Dee 2 
iis) 


4H 


PAUPERISM. 


Quarterly Average of 
(Seaborne) the Number of Paupers 
Relieved on the 
Last Day of each Week. 





In-door. 


197,363 
178,019 
170,072 


184,399 


192,316 
172,686 
165,091 


178,858 


186,337 
172,510 
164,799 
179,495 











Out-door. 


$y 


558,527 
529,366 
512,156 


512,707 


5339578 
506,303 
493,107 


492,131 


514,189 
490,721 
4745575 


4745350 


C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annvat Rate of Morrauity per 
1,000 7m ‘Town and Country Disrricts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1889-91. 





Area 


in Statute 


Population 


Estimated 


in the middle 


Acres. 


Town DistTRICTs. 


All Registration Sub-Dis-) 
tricts three-fourths of 
the population of which, 
as enumerated in 1891, + 

resided within the boun- | 
daries of Urban Sanitary 

Districts existing in 1886) 





3,678,263 | 1 


Country Disrricts. 
All the remaining Regis- 
tration Sub-Districts of 
ngland an ales— 

not coming within the 
above definition of Town 


Districts .... 3 


of 1891. 


8,602,555 


33,561,088 | 10,478,492 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 






































s 




















Quarters 
ending Mean 
1891. |g) 99,| 1890.| 1889. 
March..| 22°8 | 22°4 | 24°4 | 20°6 
J june mW 2ae? | 19o3, We L827) palace 
Sept. ....) 16°8 | 18°8 | 18°5 | 18°5 
LDec. ....) 20°3 | 20°56 | 22°0 | 19-7 
Vearmc2lh | 2072815 20°9,) 1953 
Near’ ...) 185-1923) 7A 16 4 
March’..) 20°7 |-zosael 21-7, |) 18° 
AuRe (21 TW reek 1655. Ge 
Septs...s| L420 era So 14: teeta 
Dee LT Ono Gig) Late 3 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Porvuuation ; Birta-Rate and DratH-RatE in each 


Quarter of 1891, in Twenty-Eient Large Towns. 





Cities and Boroughs. 


Twenty-eight towns 


London*®  wiceeccceeeeee 
MPEP COM Oy. casto castes 
Portsmouth. ............ 
UNOR WIC” \Jitee.s teeta: 
MLV RO ULEL, g c.'oce cee ee 
WES I St Al edt. cakn vee. 
Wolverhampton . 


Birmingham............ 
Leicester .,......0.000.5. 
Nottingham ............ 
Derby: cy 2-.tondrnces 
Birkenhead ............ 
LAVeE POOL 72 prutasters 
DOlLEOM .tsccetne eae 


MO PESTO ay. ohsceccee: 
Huddersfield _........ 
HT a ER acxyaes.c. see ee 


Sunderland ............ 
Neweastle ................ 


UCR eA ane eae eRe 


Edinburgh _............ 
GIASPOW  .osiececcsessee 
LNA! CS oe 











Estimated 





Population in 
the Middle 
of the 


4th April. 
(ist Quarter.) 


4th July. 
(2nd Quarter.) 





Year 1891. Births. 


954.05,108 | 32°0 | 


4,221,452 | 31°9 
115,606 | 26°3 
160,128 | 35°1 
101,316 | 35°1 

84,464 | 32°3 
222,049 |-29°9 
82,799 | 34°8 
429,906 | 32°8 
142,581 | 30°4 
212,662 | 26°7 
94,496 | 28°7 
99,597 | 30°3 
517,116 | 29°9 
115,253 | 34°2 


506,469 | 34°5 
198,717 | 29°7 
132,010 | 27°3 
120,496 | 32°4 
107,864 | 37°7 

95,656 | 23°2 
83,109 | 28°5 


216,938 | 25°9 ! 
369,099 | ddd | 
325,304 | 38°3 
2.005934 | 32°6 
131,302 | 39°2 
187,502 | 41°7 
130,283 | 39°8 
261,970 | ‘27°1 
567,143 | 38°8 
3475312 | 29°5 


Deaths. 


23°O | 


NR Ae LN 
YW Norn 


N 
ho 


bo bow OD Ow OD 
Se ere 
OR OS Ob 





Births. 


wo 0 
one 
eS 


38°3 
35°2 
38°9 
37°3 
36°6 


30°3 
38°0 
30°3 


Deaths. } Births. 


NR ROKR 
me R&S N~ CO 


NW N HW 


38rd October. 





31°5 | 


30°6 
25°6 
28°9 
31°0 
30°4: 
204 
32°1 


33°0 
33°3 
28°4 





(8rd Quarter.) 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


2nd January. 
(4th Quarter.) 


Deaths. } Births. | Deaths. — 








31°5 


30°9 


241 
28°9 


WwWwnmbd Www 
BO WaT OF bo 


WwWwwwwn DW wwh ww 
“TW OL OD GH OnNnNwrOonNw 





WONKTOR WHSYEEY HK GADH ON 





2053 
19°2 

26°49 
20°9 

246 
23°3_ 
28°2a 


19°5 
16°4 
177 | 
18°8 
19120 
26°25 
20°6 


paige 
220 


2 TH 


21°39 
23°23 
16°TS 
16°9 


19°2 
20°4 
19°8 
18°38 
28°9. 
28-3 
26°09, 


J ee | 


N KR WK 
NO SO 
oon 


* For the purposes of this table, London includes the Strand Union workhouse at 


Edmonton, the Holborn Union workhouse at Mitcham, and the metropolitan hospitals 


and asyiums situated outside Registration London. 
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eDinistonal Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September; and Brrrns 


_ and Duatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1891, as Registered Quarterly. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Banierated MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
ARKA 
DIVISIONS. ; PoruLATION, 

in 189] 31st 31st 30th June 30th 
_ (England and Wales.) Statute Acres. December, | March, | September, 
‘ (Unrevised). 1890. 1891. 1891. 1891. 

\ 


———_—— —— | —_—_— 





j No. No. No. No. No. 
Eneaw. & Watzs.... Totals 3752395351 29,001,018 | 65,790 | 49,057 | 52,543 | 58,553 





Bt) London ......-...c.....-- 74,692 4,211,056 | 10,254 | 8,022 | 8,195 | 10,570 












































RS u. South-Eastern ........ 35991,604 2,867,476 5,763 3,911 45598 5,046 
i ‘1. South Midland.. 3,238,579 | 1,868,666 35724 2,281 2,595 3,174 
Mave Wastern .................... B030,022 1,575,260 35584 2,034: 25243 2,498 
; vy. South-Western ....... 459975695 1,908,934 | 3,840 | 2,961 | 3,313 | 3,233 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,964,632 3,244,634: 4,879 5,501 5,846 6,408 
vI I. North Midland........ 34535223 1,806,089 4,003 2,915 3,506 3,385 
VI 1,951,126 4,665,916 | 10,160 | 8,798 | 9,040 | 10,520. 
IX 3,726,829 3,218,747 4,680 5,762 5,830 6,752 © 
Mee, Northern ................ 3,528,621 1,863,120 Ask as 3,610 3,834 3,564 
| ‘XI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,093,728 1,776,120 4,738 3,262 3,563 3,403 
¥ ae 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
b Brirtus in each Quarter of 1891 ending} DkeaTus in each Quarter of 1891 ending 
— Bist. |. -30th |. oct .|. Slst Sree sa 1 SOUR ante Slat 
7" (England and Wales.) ; Septem- Decem- 7% Septem- | Decem- 
4 March. June. her Nee March. June. ho bee 
} Seat: No. No. 4 No. No No. : No. No. : No. 
NGLD. & Waxes... Totals |229,953 |238,825 |224,089 |220,969 [158,099 |171,555 |116,469 | 141,543 





























a MOLORT '-...L0..5.--00.00--. 35,727 | 33,498 | 32,222 | 32,556 | 24,833 | 24,605 | 18,069 | 21,252 








11. South-Eastern ........ 20,003 | 20,063 | 19,428 | 18,946 | 13,901 | 12,830 | 9,333 | 11,620 
‘Tir. South Midland........ 13,756 | 14,654 | 13,367 | 18,222 | 9,080 | 8,872 | 6,190 7,423 
BPP ROETI oo..,........0.0+0-. 12,245 | 12,922 | 11,936 |11,974 | 7,923 | 7,679:| 5,612 | 6,507 














ee South-Western...:....| 13,435 | 18,935 | 13,180 | 12,747 | 10,658 | 8,953 | 6,790 | 9,099 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,428 | 27,599 | 25,528 | 25,412 | 17,480 | 18,881 | 12,596 | 16,050 
vit. North Midland........ 14,220 | 15,090 | 13,940 | 18,843 | 8,829 | 11,462 | 6,710 7,745 
VI . North-Western......... 38,175 | 40,451 | 37,942 | 37,3888 | 28,381 | 33,092 | 21,793 | 25,144 
mex. Yorkshire ................ 24,784 | 27,229 | 25,151 | 24,780 117,420 | 23,600 | 13,343 | 14,979 
mex. Northern ................ 16,489 |17,665 | 16,741 | 15,878 | 9,673 |10,297 | 8,358 | 11,052 
‘XI. Monmthsh. & Wales] 14,691 | 15,719 | 14,654 | 14,223 | 9,921 |11,284] 7,675 | 10,672 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, }: 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 































































































































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 

Foten of Vapour 

f in9" oe 

= At ep Alr— 0 Cubie Foot 

Air. Evaporation.{/ Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. ofA 
1891. Water 

Mouths. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. ony Diff. Diff. 

from | from from from from Oe from from 
Mean. eee ae Mean. rape Mean. eat Mean. voor Thames} Mean. face Mean. ant | 

120 50 50 50) 50 50 . 50 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 

Ga ec ) 2} 2 9° ro) c Ea In. i Ine Grs. Gr. 
Jan.......| d4°l | —2°6 | —4°3 | 32-7 | —4°38 380°6 | —4°3] 9°6 | 4+0°1 171 | —:030 | 2°1 | —0°3 
Kebiz..... 38°5 | —0:3 | —0°9 | 37°3 | —0°3§ 35 °2 OO} 14°5 | +3°5 205 | —°002 | 2°3 | —O°'l 
Mar. ...| 40°3 | —0°8 | —1°2 | 37°3 | —1°8] 33°6 | —2°2] 13°4 | —1°3 °193 | —'020 | 2°2 | —0°3 
Means...| 87°6 | —1°2 | —2°1 | 35°8 | —2°1] 33°1 | —2°2] 12°5 | +0°8 "190 | —017 | 2°2 | —0°2 
April 44°2 | —1°9 | —2°7 | 39 —4°5] 36-9 | —3°4] 17-4 | —0°9 ; 219 | —-032 | 2°56 | —0°4 
May 50°38 | —2°2 | —2°3 | 47°0 | —1°9] 43°5 | —1°5] 19-7 | —O°7] ... =f °283 | —016 § 3°2 | —0°2 
June 60°4 | +2°1 | +1°5 | 50°] | 41°59 52°94) 41°77) 20°99 | —O-l] °394 | +°023 | 4°4 | +0°2 

ao 3 See ee ene aes 2 

Means...} 51°6 | —O°7 | —1°2 |] 45°4 | —1°6) 44°3 | —1°1] 19°3 | —0°6] ... 299 | —008 J 3°4 | —0°] 
DULY see ve 60°3 | —1°4 | —1°8 f 56°3 | —1°39 53:2 | —O0°99f 2071 |—O-'9] ... -406 |—O11 f 4°5 | —0°2 
Aug. 58°6 | —2°3 | —2°8 | 55°8 | —1°5} 53°38 | —0°77 17°8 |-2°1 ay °407 |—010 f 4°5 | —0°2 
Sept. ...) 59°1 | +2°6 | +2°1 7 55°8 | +1°9] 52-8 | +1°7] 19°6 | +14 neg 400 | +-021 | 4°5 | +0°2 
Means...) 59°3 | —0°4 | —0°8 f 56°0 | —0°3§ 53:1 0:08 19°2 | —0°5 AD “4.04 000 | 4°5 | —Orl 
6 arene 50°9 | +1°4 | +1°2 | 48°6 | +0°8] 46°2 | +0°df 14°8 | +0 313 | +:006 | 3°56 | —0°3 
Nov. ...| 48°1 | +0°7 | —0°4 | 41°8 | +0°3] 39°9 | +0°47 10°5 | -O°97 246 "000 J 2°8 0-0 
Dec sp41s1] 42:1 | +1°5 f 39°83 | +1°1] 37°71 | +0°8f 111 | 41°87... 221 | +°005 | 2°6 0:0 
Means...| 45°0 | +1°4 | +0°8 7 43°2 | +0°7} 41°1 +0°6) 121 |4+0°4] ... *260 | +:004 } 38°0 | —O°1 











About London the mean daily temperature of the air was generally below its 


average of sixty years from Ist October to the 10th of November, being 
particularly so on the 30th and 31st of October, when it was as much .as 
7°5 and 9°-6 respectively below its average, the mean daily deficiency for these 
from 11th to 29th November it was above, particularly — 
so on the 19th, when it was as much as 11°-2 above, the mean daily excess being 
3°°5; from 21st to 30th November it was below, the mean daily deficiency being 
4°-1; from Ist to 16th December it was generally above, beibg particularly so on 
the Ath, 5th, and 10th, when it was as mich as 10°°8, 10°, and 8°:4 respectively 
above; the mean daily excess for the sixteen days ending 16th December being 
AC ; fice 17th to 25th December it was below, being particularly so from the 
19th to the 25th, when it was as much as 12°-6, 13°, 13° ‘6, 16°-2, 138°9, 141; 


forty-one days being 0°6 ; 





aud 11°-1 respectively below its average; the mean daily deficiency for the nine 
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Devree Rennie Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
5 5 Fa] 5 
Lot of of a Reine Daily 
ee ae icomter. | oe et Hori- | Number of Nights 
; : of Air. ; it was Low- | High- 
zontal a 1890 
est est 
: Move- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read- | Read-|Months. 
fron) from from from | ™ED% | At or liween ete ing | ing 
Mean. vers Mean. AS Mean. Aver. Amut.| AVet-] of the Thelow | 30° | ee heat at 
ace of age of age of age of : 40°. PNicht.| Niel 
50 50 50 76 | Air. | 300, | and = ge Sen 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
Tn. In. Grs.| Grs. In. Tn. Miles ° ° 
87 0 129°961| + 200] 562 | + 84 1°56 |—0°31 302 2] 9 1 12°0 | 44°1 | January 
88 + 3 130°282| + °4837 563 | +10 7 0°05 j—1'51 158 iy 11 0 25°3 | 39°1 | Feb. 
77 — 4129-642] — 107} 549 | — 1 | 2:14 |+0°60 581 10 20 1 20°6 | 41°0 | Mareh 
Sum } Sum Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum Lowest Highst 
84 0 129:°962) +°192] 558 | + 6 4 3°75 |—1:22 280 48 40 Q 12°0 | 44°1 | Means 
76 — 4 4729°793| +°052] 548] + 5 | 0°72 |—-1:02 263 10 19 1 25°9 | 43°5 | April 
78 — 1 429-607) —°178] 587] — 3 | 2°69 |+0°62 246 il 16 14 | 28°0 | 46°4 | May 
75 0 $29°841| + °0809 530] — 2 | 0°96 |—1:03 244. 0 4 26 | 387°4 | 57-0 | June 
Sum | Sum eaveean Sum | Sum | Sum Léewontniehs! 
76 — 2 9§29°747| —:03827 538 O | 4°37 |—-1°43 261 iW 39 4] 25:9 | 57°0 | Means 
78 + 2 129°759|—-0384) 529} + 14 3°39 |+0°82 254 0) 5 26 37°0 | 54°5 | July 
83 + 7 $29°646;—°1387] 529 01 3°72 |+1:36 293 0 2 29 36°4 | 54°0 | August 
80 — 1] 129°884) 4 °028] 53 — ] | 0°82 |—1°55 Q55 0 3 27 38°5 | 57:0 | Sept. 
- Sum | Sum {| Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fLowest|Highst 
80 + 3 $29°746|—-048]} 530 0 | 7°93 |+063 267 0 10 82 36°4 | 57°0 | Means 
84 — 5 429-608} —"108} 5387 | — 3 | 4°32 |+1°58 310 3 18 JO | 20°2 | 50°0 | October 
88 — 8 129°670| —‘O71] 546} — 2] 2°01 |—0°34 230 13 13 4 24°0 | 41°5 | Nov. 
_ 86 — 3 429°804) + O11} 551 | — 2 | 2°67 |+0°71 374 te 15 5 15°4 | 43°2 | Dee. 
Sum | Sum Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fLowest|Hiechst 
86 — 4.329°694|—-056] 545 | — 249 00 |4+1°95 305 29 46 17 15°4 | 50°O | Means 








below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





days ending 25th December being 11°8; and from 26th to 31st December it was 
above, being as much as 9°:1, 10°7, and 12°°5 respectively above its average on 
the 29th, 30th, and 31st, the mean daily excess for the six days being 6°°4, 


The mean temperature of the air for December was 41°1, being 2°:1 and 1°5 
above the average of one hundred and fifty and fifty years respectively; it was 


11°-3, 3-5, 


and 0°'3 higher than in 1890, 1889, and 1888 respectively. 


The mean high day temperature of the air for December was 46°-5, being 
2°-2 above the average of fifty years; it was 138°-2, 4°°8, and 0°9 higher than in 
1890, 1889, and 1888 respectively. 


The mean low night temperature of the air for December was 35°:4, being 
0°-6 above the average of fifty years; it was 10°-2 


and 1889 respectively, and 0°-2 lower than in 1888. 


and 2°9 higher than in 1890 


SSS a eee 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, «wn MARRIAGES, In THE YEAR 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1891. 


I.—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1891-87 inclusive. : 



















































































1891. 1890. 1889. 1888 1887 
Number. fal Number. eel Number. aon Number. Cc ae Number Ga | 
lst Quarter— 
Births......... 31,563 | 3°17 | 80,124 | 2°96 | 29,830 | 2°97 |30,481 | 3°04 | 30,589 | 3°11 
Deaths........ 22,471 | 2°26 123,816 | 2°29 [19,609 | 1°95 |20,824 | 2°08 | 20,036 | 2°04 5 
Marriages ..| 6,952 | 0°70 | 6,687 | 0°66 | 6,318 | 0°63 | 5,942 | 0°59 | 6,249 | 0°63 — 
AUST eh 38°-2 40°-1 38°-6 36°°5 38°65 |, a 
perature re 
2nd Quarter— | 
IB ITCING ¥e-2402 33,395 | 3°31 [381,789 | 3°09 [32,294 | 3°18 | 32,088 | 3°20 [32,698 | 3°29 
Deaths........ 20,804 | 2°07 [19,607 | 1°91 18,213 | 1°79 |18,048 | 1°80 | 18,685 | 1°88 
Marriages ..| 7,206 | 0°72 | 7,079 | 0°69 6,546 | 0°64 | 6,818 | 0°63 | 6,083 | 0°61 
Beene hl eae 49°°5 51°-0 A7°*5 49°°6 
perature ; 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,738 | 3°02 [30,300 | 2°92 | 30,277 | 2°95 [30,037 | 2°96 180,602 | 3°04 
Deaths........ 16,809 | 1°65 |16,668 | 1°60 | 16,787 | 1°63 |14,919 | 1°47 [16,885 | 1°68 
Marriages ..| 6,560 | 0°64 | 6,480 | 0°62 | 6,257 | o°6t | 5,892 | 0°58 | 9,643 | 0°56 
Mean Tem- i BBO 55°°4, 54°°G 53°°3 55O7 
perature 
4th Quarter— . 
Births ........ 30,269 | 2°97 129,317 | 2°82 130,369 | 2°96 |30,627 | 3°02 [30,486 | 3°03 
Deaths........ 23,464 | 2°30 119,387 | 1°87 |18,594 | 1°81 | 17,371 | 1°71 [18,894 | 1°88 
Marriages ..| 7,231 | o-71 | 7,195 | 0°69 | 7,197 | 0°70 | 7,129 | 0°70 | 6,876 | 0°68 
Mean maakt 41°°9 41°°5 42°°6 43°-4 39°°9 
perature 
Year— i 
Population.}| 403 3,180 4,120,547 4,077,070 4,034,156 3,991,499 
Births ........ 125,965 3°12 121,580] -2°95 [122,770 |} 3°01 123,225 | 3°08 124,375] 2°12 
Deaths........ 83,548! 2°07 | 78,978| 1°92 | 78,203] 1°80 | 71,161) 1°76 | 74,500) 1°87— 
Marriages ..| 27,949] 0°69 |. 27,441 | o'€7 | 26,318 | 0°65 


25,281 | 0°63 | 24,851| 0°62 


. ' 
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mated to the middle 
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December, 1891, and their Proportion 
\ 
Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
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Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
im the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st — 
to the Population; also the Number of 
































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 

Per Ratio. Ratio, | re Ratio. Per | Ratio 
ea Cece ea Number arnt ees Number. Gent. el Number. Cent emt: 
31,563 | 3°07, 33 42,416 | 77-7] 13°0 ]22,471)| 2°19) 46 | 6,952 | 0°68) 148 
13,179} 3-21 31 | 984 | 7-5} 18°4 | 9,888] 2-41] 41 | 3,213] 0°78] 128 
3,998 | 3°40] 29 239 | 6:0! 16°7 | 2,678 | 2°28] 44 898 | 0°76} 181 
6,784 | 3°12) 32 483 | 7°1| 14°0 | 4,542] 2°09] 48 | 1,446) 0°67} 150 
6,908 | 2°76] 36 685 | 9°9| 10°1 | 4,747| 1'90| 53 | 1,210] 0°48} 206 

694| 2°19) 46 25 | 3°6{ 27°8 616 | 1°94] 52 185 | 0°58] 172 
33,395 | 3°31; 80 }2,475 | 7-4] 18°5 |20,804| 2°07] 48 | 7,206] 0°72) 140 
14,059 | 3°54) 28 | 973 | 69] 14°4 | 9,899] 2°36] 42 | 3,470| 0°84] 115 
4,234] 3°61} 28 236 | 5°6| 17°9 | 2,565| 2°19] 46 | 888)0°76) 132 
7,150} 3°41), 29 536 | 7°75] 18°3 | 4,097] 1°95} 51 | 1,298] 0°62) 162 
1,218) 2°89| 35 687 | 94] 10°6 | 4,202} 1°67) 60 | 1,476] 0-59] 170 

674) 2-15) 47 43 | 6°4| 15°7 541 }1°72] 58 74 | 0°24} 424 
30,738 | 3°02] 33 13°3 416,809} 1°6«| 61 | 6,560 | 0°64) 155 
12,654] 3-15] 32 142 | 7,215 ]1-79| 56 
3,981 | 3°32| 30 16°4. | 2,062) 1°74] 57 
6,485 | 3:06} 33 13°3 | 3,477 | 1°64) 61 
6,914} 2:72} 37 10°7 | 3,499| 1°38] 73 

784} 3°38) 42 18°4 566.|1°95|- 57 
30.269 | 2°97] 84 ay | 12°9 [23,464] 2°30] 438 
12,545 | 3°12] | 32 13°7 ]10,102| 2°51] 40 
3,729 | 3°15} 32 15°2 | 2,911 | 2°46). 41 
6,427 | 3°03) 33 14°6 | 5,008 | 2°36} 42 
6,843 | 2°6y} 37 9°7 1 4,920] 1°94] 52 

725 | 2°29) 44 Loo 523} 1°64) 61 

Population of Scotland. 

Scotland. tel Large Towns. Small Towns. M ebay kee 
(un- | 
an f | 4:033:103 1,589,874 | 468,533 840,288 | 1,008,464 | 125,944 

} 4,040,839 | 1,594,847 | 470,125 841,529 | 1,008,504 | 125,834 
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Ill.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLecitiMaTE in every Hundred 


Birrus in the Divisions and Counties of ScorLann, during each 


quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1891; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1890 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1891. 1890. 





Divisions and Counties. 


31st 30th 30th dl1st 3lst | 30th 30th 3lst 


















































March. }| June. } Sept. Dec. | March. | June. } Sept. Decrat 
ScorbaND ............ hy | 7°4 7 (EV) 8*2 7:2 ‘i 7:3 
Divisions— 
Northern. .............. 6°7 7:9 1 640-7 les 3 to 74 | 64 
North-Western........ 4°8 5°9 5°6 6°5 6°1 6°3 57 50 
North-Eastern ........ 14°3 | 18°2 | 12°8 113°5 | ry-5 | Oe roses 
“East Midland ........ 81 | 82 | So | 77 | 84 PUSS et eee 
West Midland ........ 6°1 5°8 6°5 6°3 6°2 5°6 net 5°5 
South-Western ........ 6°2 5°8 671 61 6°4 5°8 6°2 5°9 
South-Eastern ........ 74 7°4 6°9 78 4°9 6°8 rile 7:3 
Southern  ..........0000. ai*2) | 11-6. | 10°8 -13°2) | 16°6 | Eoin 
Counties— 
Shetland ................ 2°5 5°6 6°6 | 4°6 2°3 2°2 pe 3°6 
Oekrieyi.2-sGcces 6°6 | 7:9} 6:6) Gack 1°6 i) 2 oe 
Caithness................ 10°7 2:9 7°3. $12°1.| 197°e 1. IB Oa 8°9 
Sutherland ............ 3°2 6°7 4°1 52 7°38 | 65 4°3 76 
Rossand Cromarty! 3°3 4°6 |. 4°45 | 5708 Brace 4-2 | 4°8 2°7 
Inverness _ ............ 6°3 72 6°9 8°2 ree 8°3 6°6 7°3 
Naira’ hat cna igi 7ual ac wee 8°9 | 18:2 78 8°0 6°6 
Sgn 55. 1471 |138°5 [1470 | 141 15-2 | 9-0 [125 {144 
Banif 's:).c chee 15°2 |16°0 | 13°3 |} 12°9 |is'2 $16°6 | 148 ae 
Aberdeen..........2...... 14°5, | 12-4) 13°0 | 13°S ‘|r4a DISS eps oe ee 
Kincardine ............ 12°6 | 14°9 8'o | 15°3 Jist1 99 | 12°74 | 143 
Horfar ...4:% tenet lo'l 9:4, 8°7 8°4 [10°77 {10°70 } 7°38 9°8 
Perth i... 6°8 9-1 8°7 8-4 9°5 9°0 8°7 he) 
Wife 55204, eee 6°2 6°3 6°3 61 5°45) oe 6°1 52 
PC RIVE Ge 2 eee 9°4 °°] 65 [11°93 | 4°7%] 2°3 | 7B yom 
Clackmannan ........ 4°8 59 8°1 54 258 8°6> bk 459 4°0 
SSA EAE Ty eo. ceases i 58 6°1 6°2 6°9 5°9 6°2 6°2 
Dumbarton............ 5°9 42 64 | 56 | 5:4 | 4e%) pasa e ee 
2A ieee eee 6°9 8°5 78.) 14> boo ae 6°3 5°9 
ite, Gee. 98 1183 | 5°4 | TL | 3:0 [Gi see ae 
Renfrew ...4...c000s--. 4°0.| 5:0 | 4°4 | 47 | 5240 (oe e ee 
A Vr Ue ees Ses 6°38 6°4 7°6 (ea 4°2 6°5 rie 6°5 
Tanark ho Ss 65 | 59 | 61 | 62 | 64 | GO | 61 | 5B 
Linlithgow ou... g°2 | 1O-L f s*5 | 46° | (6:6 “PGs eep ey genres 
Edinburgh. ........... 7°6 6°9 6°9 79 7°8 6°7 76 73 
Haddington ........ 6°3 8-7 | 68 | 6:3 | 972 \) Sa eee 
erwiekoct 2G sac l1°2 9°9 9°7.,,13°3 rote 8°9 9°0 
LY NC pe ee 8°47 Ar5 | 11°53" | 9% 2°5 ) -2"o 0 Seta 
Se oy eee 8-9 |. 49 | 4°7 | 8:9 | -8-9 FS GT eames 
Roxburgh ......0..... 8-o | 778 | 9°6 |10°0 |.14°4 | “7A 
Diapisries 2.0 25.05.45.2 11°77 | 12°2 | 12°: |11°6 | 18°4. | 11-0 Rae 
Kirkeudbright. ....) 13°9 |11°8 | 13°4 |14°3 | 14°8 |10°4 | 15°3 |11°0 
Wigtown................. 11°8 | 1571 | 18°o |19°1 | 14°3- |44°7) [a97-oeee 








hos ‘ 
a a eae, 
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IV.— Divisional Table :—Marriacss, Birrtus,and Dreatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1891. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 


SCOTLAND ............ 
1. Northern 
II. 
tur. North-Eastern 
East Midland 
West Midland 


Iv. 
Vv. 


South-Western 
South-Eastern 


Southern 


VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


Totals 


North-Western.... 


eeee 


oeeeerescese 


























2 3 4 5 6 
ARKA POPULATION, 
in 1891. Marriages.} Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. Camry 

No. No. No. No. 
19,639,377 | 4,033,103 | 27,949 | 125,965 | 83,548 
a 2.2 61,622, 118,250 502 DTAS a o2t 
Mele 4,7.393576 163,757 458 3,973 | 2,941 
Pe 254293504 433,551 2,746 13,053 ey, 
ele 2,790,492 628,964 4,160 13,099 71-12, 583 
ole 2,093,176 314,862 1,862, 9,405 6,431 
s+] (1,462,397. | 1,560,93 Diz Qcom mo; los laaG. 7s 
pa 1,892,524 609,487 4,500 | 18,149 | 12,432 
we| 2,069,696 203,301 Lisi 5,385 4,038 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaass, in the Year ended 30th September, 1891; and 
of Birtus and Deratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1891. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





[000’s omitted.] 





CouNTRIES. Area 
in 

Statute 
Acres. 

England d 
ieiaade dl... (37723 
Scotland: £2;.::.:.:..>. 19,639, 
(R00 Se ZOE? 3's 
GREAT BRITAIN a 
AND [IRELAND 773 : 


Popu- Marriages. 
lation, 
1891. 
( Persons.) 
No. No. 
29,001, | 225,953 
4,033,| 27,913 
4,706, | 21,375 


= eee ee 


37,740, | 275,241 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 


thes. 





Births. 


No. 
913,836 


125,965 
107,883 


1,147,684 














Per net 
1,000 of ; 1,006 of 
Pons eaths. Porat 
lation. lation. 
Ratio. No. Ratio. 
31°5 | 587,666 | 20°73 
31°2 | 83,548 | 20°7 
22°9 | 86,053 | 18°3 
30°4 | 757,267 | 20°71 








Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 


approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. 


It 


will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 


SS SS 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1891-90-89.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom 
to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Hx-duty) % 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importers Profit. | a 


according 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 








Miscellanea. 











| | | 








Imported from, and Exported to, 1891. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Trapetie Raporta 
from to 
| I.—ForEI@n Countries. £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, || ,. 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 1 AT GhaY Wega 
Central Kurope; viz., Germany, make et 41,618, | 85,658, 
BPCRES ELLUM of stele on. cs escape ayes <doedensne serait 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain ¢| 58,732, 24,760, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............5 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian em- } 
pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta 12,345, | 11,857, 
Levant: viz., Turkey, Asiatic and 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 1 Oage 4 20380) 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, roe | NI6L, 
Algeria and Morocco 21..0.......:cescesesseoserneee 
WW ester SALTICA -:....-..02-tonsc-rrececrcnarseleatr mee 600, | 1,025, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, ain, ioal, 
and Kooria Mooria [slands.................:06 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] | . 
pines ; Gtlier, Islands Waceme ok eta f 408 1 Toes: 
Soutien. Lslavas %..0...0cce teas cs-vscechetvveetee canner 59; 176, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong} 6,996, | 11,878, 
United States of AMeYiCa «........ eee 104,510, | 27,545, 
Mexico and Central America ..........cccccccccceeeeeees 1,899, 2,841, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. ...........s 249, | 2,328, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 435, | 2360 
Venezuela, and Ecuador od 0 tele 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
= Chili, amdPatenonia tay] 07am 
: (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Argentine Republic 53008 sane 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 150, 35, 
and French Possessions in North America 
Total—Foreign Countries srs. 337,692, |166,083, 
II.—BritisH PossEssions. ee ive ane 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 41,782, | 34,674, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.} 18,535, | 18,466, 
5 S6 So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 7 031 
N. Zealand, & Fijilslands [| 177777 | 0"? 
British North America ........ Toe «faa Wis ae T2;0G7 pa eae 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,762, 3,109, 
NTN GEL ot ancl saneoues )aRlde Susiec snes onear auteeeme 6,187, | 7,954, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena | 1,778, | 1,698, 
SMR RUG REGIME EE Mirae. ce, 5 cboy tvins sas devcusessritecopedes seokeObaent 268, 258, 
PUI VTINOU BIR TIGG corso 0erevssssccossocsoctetsesecovteraccecedaces 1;202, 759, 
Total—British Possessions......000.+. 97,848, | 81,189, 
General Total .........3... £'43 SGA eR7 527s 


[000’s omitted] 





421,025, |263,542,. 


1890. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
43,427, | 13,260, 
69,368, | 87.094, 
60,660, | 25,169, 
11,499; | L2ary, 
13,197, | 10,157, 

2,090, | 1,149, 
T,1O%: 1,610, 
941; 1,283, 
3,308, |° 2,792, 
sl, 200, 
7,118, | 18,231, 
9753575 32,077, 
~ 1,884, 2,901, 
320, 3,059, 
687, 2,264, 
4,524, | 4,246, 
8,821, | 17,909, 
Iya, 30, 
326,463, |181,008, 
41,377; 37,450, 
17,182, | 16,556, 
T2074, 6,438, 
12,444, | 7,228, 
2,989, 3,834, 
6,096, 9,110; 
1,076, 871, 
265, 820, 
959 727, 
94,562, | 82,534, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


[ Mar. 








































i 


1889. 


Import s 


from a 


£ 
47,720. 12,1 
71,368, 


60,688, 


10,964, 


13,745; 


2,003, 


1,027; 


780, 


5,038, 
595) 
yous Las 


953349, 
1,661, 


248) : 





603; 
4,546, 
7521; 


108, 


33157335 





44,336, 
16,106, 


10,714, 
12,184,| , 
35657, 
6,118, 
915; 
422, 
938, 


955390), 78,8 


42751 23,'248,08 


1892] 


Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1890-86.— 
Laports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and 


Country and British Possession. 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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Declared Value of the Total 
Manufactures to each Foreign 


EE a 


[000’s omitted.] 


Merchandise Exported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





I.—Forer1an Counrrits. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Sea 


and Belgium 

estern Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and spun 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .........000000..... 
Southern Kurope; viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta } 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania, Syria } 
_and Palestine, and Egypt 


SIMIAN PES e'a'al6ia't/e' 910/010 clive 06 68 .6.2/e 0s civicleiniccisiccebcee 


PORE Oem ere er error erersvieees 


orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco 
estern Africa 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands 


Oe ry 


; 


Poem mee eres eres essere ererccoccerscesssseeseres: 


Ce ee re) 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
pines; other Islands 
South Sea Islands’ 
hina, including Hong Kong and Japan . 


nited States of America 
Mexico and Central America 


ee ie er ans 


POP eee meee aerereeeseresevrer: 


ee ei i rs 


South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador 

” (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 

Chili, and Patagonia .... 
( Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, l 
; and Argentine Confed. | 
Other countries (unenumerated) 


29 


Secor eee rrsseroreseseses 


Total—Foreign Countries... 


IT.—BritisH Possessions. 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 
Zealand 


eee eee ee ee 


BAe ewe e teen ene eeseeesneresessseseeer: 


» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
ape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 


auritius 


ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ees 


SO ei tn fr ee rn eer aa 


PERO e Pee THEO EH ESET HHT EHH EEH EEE Eee Heres eeeeeeeeeeEtess 
eee eee cee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee re re ee 


Total—British Possessions 


Coreecseeres 


Gen bral Total 





1890. 


ee OO | 


5:5°7; 


23,504, 
9,459, 


1,356, 
7275 


128, 


180, 


473, 
L442 7 
157; 
1,055) 
92; 
3475 
491, 
184, 


57,986, 





I 37 745 
2,464, 
1,047, 


20, 
675, 


1889. 


5,660, 


25,735, 
8,879, 


1,478, 
705, 


151, 
"149, 


88, 
524, 
13,585, 
157, 
963, 
99, 
412, 


795, 
145, 


59,029, 


1,540, 
2742, 


1,286, 
388, 
802, 

79, 
29, 
209, 
57, 


7,132, 


66,657, 








1888. 


4,849, 
24,177, 


10,508, 


1,461, 


619, 


124, 
168, 


463, 


12,314, 
163, 
881, 


78, 
378, 
561, 
132, 

56,948, 


1,485, 
3,186, 


1,135, 
380, 
495, 

TD: 
34, 
230, 
75, 





7,095, 


64,043, 


1887. 


4,507, 
24,640, 
8,034, 
1,341, 
706, 


118, 
145, 


48, | 


869, 
10,692, 


120, 





52,906, 








1,653, 
2,526, 


1,112, 
329, 
461, 

66, 
29, 
228, 
44, 


6,443, 


59,349, 





1886. 


£ 
3,592, 





22,566, 
7,914, 
1,560, 

868, 


LLOe 
166, 


62, 


566, 
10,783, 
126, 
886, 
69, 
253, 
489, 


121, 





50,140, 


1,371, 
2,622, 


1,152, 
278, 
323, 

ral 
31, 
210, 
36, 





6,094, 





56,234, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1891-90-89-88-87.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and — 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colomal Merchandise Imported — 


into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 


. 


ForrIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Raw Matts.—Textile, &c. Cotton, Raw 


eoeceeecoceeeees 
Pee eeecerereeesoses 
Peete cence eeesouee 


Indigo 


eoreerescresorre 


Various. 


99 FF ATODM Ne BALLADS soossvcrosecvnes 
Tallow 


Cee ee seesuseees 


Guano 


Seeds 


Agreltl. 


Poeeeeereccerere 


9) 


Coerecesesesonce 


Vea anise 
Coffee and Chic... 
Sugar & Molasses 
Tobacco 
Rice 
Fruits 
‘Wines 
Spirits 


Cee eeereeeee 
Pete rere eeeeeeseeee 
Peer eereoecesece 
Core eeererrseers 


Pvererceeeesooss 


Grain and Meal. 


Provisions 


Cees eres Cee oe Dees eoesoooees 


Coecorce 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS.... 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPoRts (say) 


Toran IMPoRTS 


COPECO Ceo r ero eroeesonereooee 








1891. 


£ 
46,081, 
29,727) 
14,148, 
2,7 755 
75341; 
1,043; 





TOUSL TS, 





2,437) 
2503.95 
23,030, 
1,772, 
14,929, 


44,807, 





138, 
795545 





7,692, 


10,775) 
3,508, 
20,03 ', 
3,416, 





25793; 
6,960, 
539955 
25343; 


55,021, 


O15 75 
52,508, 


114,079, 





| 66,857, 


399,371; 
455320, 








1890. 
























































435,691, 





*: « Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘“‘not made up.” 





1889. 1888. 1887. 99 
: 
£ £ £ Ve 
42,757, | 45,269, | 39,401, | 39,897, 
28,586, | 30,301, | 27,652, | 25,983, 
14,032, | 15,3887, | 18,793, | 13,302, 
2,856, | 3,066, | 2,992, | 2,708, 
7,868, | 8,694, | 6,710, | 5,847, — 
1,521} 1,783, 1,704, 1,673, 
97,620, 104,500, 92,252, | 89,410, 
2,514, | 3,074, | 3,002, | 3,132, 
2,468, 2,618, 2,197,'| 2,326, 3@ 
23,711, | 22,085, | 23,243, | 16,618, 
1,729, 1,645, 1,433, | 1,074, 
17,127, | 19,826, | 14,645, | 11,989, — 
47,549, | 49,248, | 44,520, | 35,139, 
167, 191, 202, 186, 
6,872, | 7,947, | 7,579, | 6,992, im 
7,039, | 8,138, | 7,781, | 7,178, | 
y eS EE | pee RE : 
9,998, | 10,023, | 10,216, | 9,859, 
4,058, 4,411, 3,659, | 4,334, 
18,261, | 22,653, | 18,260, | 16,515, 
3,543, 3,974, | 2,821, |] 3,409, 
2,549, | 2,689, ] 2,314, 1,878, 
6,723, 6,215, 6,146, | 5,771, 
5,891, 5,909, 5,386, | 5,468, 
2,128, | 1,889, 1;759;0, <2 023 
53,151; | 57,733; 50,561, 49,246, ; 
53,045, | 50,808, | 50,675, | 47,819, 
51,198, | 47,454, | 41,775, | 40,526, 
104,243, | 98,262, | 92,450, | 88,345, ° 
66,517, | 65,103, | 58,939, | 52,630 
376,119, 382,984, 346,503, 321,948, ‘ 
44,767, | 4452275 | 40,079, | 39,987, 
420,886, |427,211, |386,582, |361,935) ™ 
La 
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EXPORTS. —(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1891-90-89-88-87.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisn and Irisn’ Produce 
and Manufactures Eaported from the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion, 








BRITISH PRonucr, &c., ExporrEeD. 



































1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
£ £ £ £ £G 

Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 60,250, | 62,079, | 58.826, | 60,325, 59,577, 

ee EY ADT pasos sncse: 11,190; | 12,352, | 11,711, | 11,656, |11,379, 

Woollen Manufactures] 18,452, | 20,422, | 21,340, 19,991, | 20,585, 

SEEN oats ss cscccek 3,910, | 4,089, | 4,842, ) 4,052, | 3,970, 

Silk Manufactures........ 15745, |, 2230.1 2,507,510 2,666, |) 2,326 

¥ Soa gO 478, 509, 388, 439, 

Linen Manufactures ....| 5,031, | 5,716, | 5,777, 5,009, Pa D400, 

RN SE ae Oe 898, 866, 839, 887, 939, 

(01,991, |108,232, |105,851, |105,518, |104,670, 

yy Sewed. Apparel .cccccccccccsscsseeees 5,tsc, | 5,086, | 4,977, | 4,659, | 3,941, 

Haberdy. and Milnry. | 1,999, | 2,113, | 2,251, | 2,322, 2,349, 

75149, 7,149, 7,228, 6,981, 6,290, 

Metats, &e. ........ BEAPUWALO .csccssescecsoncones 25525, | 2,f00,.| “2088,7| “3,167, 9 2,920, 

BUCTITLOPY ve2c.cs..c0cisnss00e 15,820, | 16,413, | 15,255, | 12,983, | 11,146, 

lon 26,875, | 81,582, | 29,153, | 26,373, | 25,000, 

Copper and Brass........ 45368, | 9,008,-1 93,787, |.>3,001, | 3,008, 

Headand Tin oo... igs: 1,315, 1,282, 1,430, 1,147, 

Coals and Culm ........ 18,895, | 19,020, | 14,794, | 11,841, | 10,176, 

69,658, | 76,153, | 67,259, | 58,635, | 5313945 

Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 2,970, 3 inkes 5 3,240, 3,104, 2,0 0s 

Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale............... E704 aelOl i, | 1858,<| 1,706, | #hGres 

GHEE FOGUCES. Butter .....p:ssccescsssseveeee iA) 138, 144, 146, 156, 

BRO Bere csicesessesocoess 47, 48, 49, 51, Wes 

Cot le) Blt 262, 231, 199, 181, 

aoa... 598, | Cassie e559,.| » 487, 525, 

‘LOT er 2718 | lo Om meh 6 eo 137, 1,018, 

4,056, | 4,228, | 3,997, | 3,726, | 3,615, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 15389, |0 * L820, Ieeeleeoo, «| 1945. jd ee 
PENI UEEO ©. setess savoospeses te 647, — — — 

Leather Manufactures | 4,229, | 4,279, | 2,787, | 2,683, | 2,469, 

ere kB 535, 503, 482, 451, 

Plate and Watches .... 391, 404, 438, 392, 329, 

RPHETOROPY bssscoscssnciseseeoes g16, 968 965, 909, 831, 

8,095, 8,158, 5,988, | 5,711, 5:2555 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 371332) | 42,354) | 375230, | -33,847, | 30,886, 

Unenumerated Articles........ccccccscscssssseeees 16,C21, | 14,156, | 17,299, | 16,212, | 14,397, 

MOTAL WXPORTS........:.0c0.0eses. 247,272, |263,543, |248,092, |233,734, |221,798, 











Note.—This and the three preceding tables are condensed from the December 
numbers of the Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom. 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1891-90-89. 





Countries from 





whence Entered and 









































1891. 
to 
OE Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGNn CouUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

. f{ Northern ports ....| 1,478,096) 1,143,145 
Russia 1 southern os TOT AG 2815594 
BS Wedon Fs. earee antes se anrice 1,556,485] 1,270,064 
UNOUSY E:Y en Ue vapbodseatsseeymnen tae 1,171,293} 899,575 
PV CM IMMIAY Ki cccpisesecccecoeeonenysetecees 376,442] 1,086,421 
GRERIIANY feecersassdescoyrtractteagauee 1,974,764! 3,782,367 
MEL OHAUIG: sttecwtccestetckreee caso 1,790,742] 1,902,070 
HS OLA TULMY A ss2vet.+--.-cee enemies 1,454,371] 1,474,902 
BPA TIGG oe haciss «ese Sovaeent Marites 2,191,863] 4,028,542 
SaLIN erm esieae: sfecotzaenarer te 2,232,083] 1,421,538 
PORES aia denon. 0s snavvae enckeme cae ee 133,225) 446,683 
ttl vay Wteratncrss. sus sdnaacheatcomtenoess 237,407) 252325207 
Austrian territories ............ 47,975 97,991 
EGE COp es toh tesa cesvaasiths sovereanres 108,735} 155,947 
HOUT ATG Tee ioreccte sett Meet ecent 374,408) 175,677 
J DED ENG Riek Aloe er a cen een 283,610] 341,617 
Hee Rey she oat iee ce nctonradtedisieer rs 447,304) 976,001 
United States of America ....| 5,255,570) 3,618,191 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and Central 73,880] 392,094 
PA TETICH, Vos ho ce eteouseeees 
PESTA ZL eect c fe josnscnaes Moreaapert arctan 130,554, 893,276 
Dieter ces - Pann sect nt smnaareoo tas asta 19,443 43,296 
MUU cose toscevenceouvs act teeters 267,462) 369,133 
Oe yd ee hte Sou sdhesd eopoetateasess 152,623 90,663 
Other Countries ........-ccceee ee 1,111,401) 1,485,255 
Total, Foreign Countries |23,666,987|28,578,229 
BritisH PossEssions. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,820,818]. 816,683 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and | 1,519,890) 1,879,419 
PPL AUT EGA 9 ceeesteee Notas anes 
Australia and New Zealand| 747,069) 1,054,173 
BVV-ESLAIN CICS '.120..d0d-scnsecetenes-. 97,341} | 269,790 
Oirannel -Lslands’.....-cs0c.ececs; 321,223] 250,235 
Other possessions ...........000: 427,456] 1,364,911 


Total, British Possessions| 4,433,797| 5,635,211 











ToTat ForEIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 
Twelve Months [ 1891........ 28,100,784) 34,213,440 
ended ; (OO ene. — — 
December, E80 eas — — 











1890. 


Entered. 


Tons. 
1,508,054 
839,262 
1,542,865 
1,159,981 
365,928 
1,944,907 
1,836,907 
1,495,715 
2,126,373 
2,891,455 
153,176 
261,726 
46,136 
110,933 
376,096 
278,161 
350,387 
5,044,836 








91,152 


174,606 
46,806 
184,009 
127,956 
1,255,822 


24,718,249 








1,444,170 
1,297,783 


716,714 
112,839 
354,151 
341,194 
4,266,851 








Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,153,659 
212,719 
1,246,573 
803,112 
1,018,471 
35485,666 
1,803,281 
1,461,290 
31961517 
1,3925799 
457,498 
2,417,396 
725344 
153,911 
122,366 
406,047 
9155743 
35349,880 


441,494 


7645909 
56,015 
403,088 
$4,322 
1,984,192 





28,169,312 





814,903 
1,894,557 


973,701 
283,518 
276,095 
1,444,997 


5,687,771 








28,980,100) 3 3,857,083 











Total British and Foreign. 


1889. 


Entered. 








Tons. 
1,787,349 
930,603 
1,592,338 
1,152,634 

348,498 
1,982,872 
1,872,415 
1,369,572 
2,122,184 
2,626,536 
152,486 
273,479 
66,112 

91,318 
268,544 
298,528 
300,719 
5,212,581 








83,165 


196,502 
41,679 
205,353 
140,525 
1,074,077 
24,190,069 


1,446,770 
1,458,661 







597,612 
140,420 


349,408 


4,327,751 


od 


















334,880) . 





Cleared. — 


Tons. 
1,243,619 
204,132. 
1,200,601 
742,419 
1,064,859 
3,512,456 
1,827,850 
1,197,079 
35833,130 
1,270,798 
458,336 
253175742 
79,941 
140,884 
86,904 
446,463 
912,627 
3,228,754 








279,05 
240,709 
1,533,381 


28,517,820 33,048,838 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporTED AND ExporTED for the Years 














1891-90-89. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1891. 1890. 1889. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver, Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
folie eS en er 4,280, 144, | 2,097, 197, 4,169, 28, 
8. America, Brazil, 
Mexico,W. Indies } 4,585, | 2,171, | 4,412, | 2,527, 2,801, | 2,146, 
United States ............ 7,675, | 3,984, | 2,594, | 4,068, 2,569, | 3,976, 
16,490, | 6,299, | 9,108, | 6,782, | 9,539, | 6,150, 
Av COR ae a ciaccissenessie. 1,687, | 1,527, | 4,848, | 2,022, 673s | 2281; 
Germany, Holland, ‘ 
Belg.,and Sweden 920, | 1,253, | 3,979, | t,122, | 2,895, | 388, 
Portugal, Spain, } 
eee po |) 8 | L878 eras 64, | 164, 
Malta and Egypt........ 41, 28, 515, 187, 676, 150, 
China, with Hong 
Kong and Japan E141, 3) 582, 56, 658, —_ 
West Coast of Africa 178, se. 151, 29, 170, 27, 
All other Countries ....) 3,364, 105, | 2,515, 545 2,011, 25, 
Totals Imported pase 30,275, 9,316, 23,568, 10,386, 17,686, 9,185, 
Exported to— 
MEMEO) cou c0h cyan vooeet 5,039, 461, 813, 458, 1,692, 126, 
Germany, Holland 
Belg. & Sweden \ “Sar, 405, | 1,881, 1545 993, 47; 
Portugal, Spain 
and Gibraltar } 1,095, | 4,036, | 4,189, 660, 2,394, 51; 
1447 5,. |. 5)2025, bea OOoos pa lsayey 5,079, 224, 
B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 1,500, | 7,082, |. 2,802, | 8,456, 1,669,.,|°*.9,621; 
BOO cals. 43+ -- 
United States ............ 3,163, oe Lan LOL, 629, 10, 31, 
South Africa, .......0.. — Fi; 750, 61, 2,391, 242; 
8. America, Brazil, 
Mexico, W. Indies _ 2,658, 80, 1,855, 151, 4,097, aa2s 
All other Countries....|. 2,432, 431, | 1,005, 321) 1,209, 226, 
Totals Exported ....| 24,228, | 13,115, | 14,807, | 10,890, | 14,455, | 10,666, 
Excess of imports ....| 6,047, — 9,261, — 3,231, = 
” exports ie 3,799; a 504, —= 1,481, 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1891. 


























WES! N Rie ers Sy ae feet Tannin ee 

on ee See ee a eee ee 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1891. S. p40. Laer GSR id. 1891. &.. Gd. | 8.9 Gee. 
HIT. 8 0 Mess RoI e7 ees. Or yao mins uly. Al ieee 38.49. 26 Soot 
BSE ee 32°95 $628) 5 417 16 ae ot 38..9  } 26. =2\4neomntr 
he kt Uta oO Gass C4 a fae LS eee 38 'S °) 265° Taira 
ht A Se aioe 32. 82°1. 28 6" 1S om cee 38° 6. | 25:27 oreeg 

Se Peo Lis ereasses 52 08 1720... Onl o,f 
AUB he. eee 38. 9 | 26260 o2 tees 
FRED. 87 dasssess 3225'| soa, pel oa Ete, ae One, ae 39° 4) 26 aaa 
ge 14: bea 32 3 1:28 fhe yy 20D eee 39 8 | 24 4] ar 4 
eg VAR ky 1 32 3-1 27 9 2B = N),, 22 ao ie me ene 
tl Anh rebar 32 54°) 275 Bi 1er8e 2BNe «One AO +1 P27 We tee 
March 7 ........ 32 27/127 7/118" ka Sepeeomuwes 41 8 | 29 3]ar 8 
RAL Ap ee 53° 2 )27 O08 18 Gull ee ee 4’ 2) ZS eres 
opal: ee S40 25020. ONES amb 37 ALD eee 36:5, | 28 el ana oleae 
freee): yrearere We Sia me bee fee ay ee a a 55° CO ee 34 5 | 28 —| 18 10 
April 4... 36°65 | 27 10) 1837 Oct ao Aen 34 4 | 2810] 18 5 
ity La testes? BFE ed At aloe Pg LOM 34.10 | 25-20 ames 
p18) Bone 99) P27 — Oty Ole end Zea 34 9 | 29 6) 18 10 
Pop iyi be teres ieee tis oe ak Wihete ym 2 Sy rea anes 35.2 1:29 1 esees 
hea ltaee. 35 11.480 795 5 

May 2 ........ 41. 1/2288 1 [207 4 
bytes Bie ey 41-4 |} 28 9°) 24 » Tal Nov, (7a 36. 7 | 80 Tia eae 
apna O tasaciee 89 AT c2e7all bzoneg ys nd dene 37 2 7) 80 Loree 
ee 28 use BO uO ee eet) SOeTT {Lee 38. 9.1 8123. \aezene 
58 BOOSH Aover a0... 9 at eet j, 2Oteniee 39°. 1 30 Ati yoga 
PUTT 6 s......:1 40 6 1 28°35 |-21 aa Dec. oma 38.11 | 30° Ouliaa ae 
Sp i Ro eee AO Meal ess ee] 2h 8 i OL ZR ae 37 10) 1 80S. 3 aa teres 
pees ahescs.s Bort Mee Goo 3) ae aii, AO ereere 36 101,29) Ou lanes 
pad eek siaae BO ST 1289 8:1 Sy Ele eo eee 36 6 4.29 4a ious 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1891, with those for 1890, added for Comparison. 





Average for 


Third quarter .... 


MMA Os 0c pés0diexs sap hoxee 
7 
November ..............,... 


Decomber ........5..0.92- 
Fourth quarter... 


Tue YEAR ....... 





Per Imperial Quarter, 1891. Per Imperial Quarter, 1890. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
$2) EAS Bie Os Pe d. 
30. eT | Slee. 6 Eber a 
Dnt BGg al! PaO (TO. 36 
29 cOm oOnr GN 185 66 
20 STON ak det aes ee 





ZOE MON. 20") Gener as 14 
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REVENUE orf tHe Unirep Kinepom. 


Net Produce in QuartEers and YEARS ended 31st Dxc., 1€91-90-89-8e, 
[000’s omitted] 











Qu ARTER S, rae erty 1891. Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1889. 1888. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Cs bois ie livtel cesdeersooss 5,497,*| 5,422, me wes 5,879, | 5,516, 
HERCISO, oetiec-ossaenncts tied 2 7,B42,*| 4,120, ~~ eae 7,015, \--7,870, 
SOURIS « ieeesten-cysdesenese 3,200,*| 3,360, 160, — 3,480, | 2,960, 
VaR es aie tessa eee 25, 30, 5, —- AO, 35, 
POstrORiGe be....cethes.s rs 2,560, | 2,490, — 7O3 2,390, | 2,360, 
Telegraph Service .... 645, See — 3.0, 590, | 515, 
19,269, | 19,037, 165, 397, 19,394, | 19,256, 
Property Tax .........0.. L,110,5) 1g; 70, a 1,110, | 1,010, 
20,379, | 20,217, 235, 397, | 20,504, | 20,266, 
Crown Lands ............ 160, 160, — om 160, 160, 
Interest on Advances Lie 214, 100, — 118, 114, 
Miscellaneous............ 914, 656, — 258, 801, 727, 
Tolle. 21,564, | 21,244, 335, 655, | 21,578, | 21,267, 
es 


Net Incr. £320, 

















YEARS, 1891. igor 1891. Corresponding Years. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1889. 1888. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Customs Peete... 19,587,*| 19,816, 229, ells 20,423, | 19,927, 

UX GISO=) hip eeetereeecd.<« 24,710," 25523, 625, — 24,625, | 25,660, 

STAINS fe csses peewee? 12,885,*| 13,580, 695, — 12,770, | 13,130, 

EDAXOS .Nutalicerteinest cagedess 2,420, | 2,975, 555, = 2,975, | 2,945, 

Post Office %,..20.7...03:. 10,030, 9,670, — 360, 9,460, | 8,890, 

Telegraph Service ....| 2,450, | 2,425, — 2B. 2,255, | 2,040, 

72,082, | 73,801, || 2,104, 255) 72,508, | 72,592, 

Property Tax ............ 13,325, | 12,870, — 455, 12,480, | 13,695, 

85,407, | 86,671, || 2,104, 840, 84,988, | 86,287, 

Crown Lands ............ 430, 430, is — 430, 420, 
Interest on Advances 222, 348, 126, ae 286, 334, , 
Miscellaneous............ 2,893, | 3,079, 186, — 3,259, 198,182. 


TOtats 5.05... 88,952, | 90,528, || 2,416, 840, | 88,963, | 90,178, 
Wie 


y Net Decr. £1,576, 





* Exclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 





——, ol! 
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e 
_ LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 
2 London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 


ENGLAND and WaLEs on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1891; and in 
ScoTLanD and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


(0,000’s omitted.] 

















ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. 5 IRELAND, 
London: | Private 2 oint Average ~ 
Cleared in 2 Stock | ToraL. , £5 TOTAL. £5 ToTAl. 
DATES. | each Week racine Banks. for Four ; : Under own Under 
aturday. on the (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Weeks wee £5. (Fixed ae £5. (Fixed 
— preceding | Issues, | Jssues, | Issues, ending |Upwards. Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 2,73). 2 ODV wilted 1b) - 5 - 2.68). 6,05). 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ ae 
eens 125,62 1,07 1,25 2432 1,88 4,56 6,44 3,96 3,14 7,10 
ae 151,74 1,09 27 2,36 
163,6 1,06 1,26 2,22 
141,69 1,04 1,23 Farrag 
soar as T44 1,03 1,22 2,25 bits 4,2] 5,98 3,82 3,00 6,82 
142,16 1,02 1,23 M25 
124,86 1,00 4,23 2228 
173,99 1,00 1,22 2,22 
124,37 1,00 1,21 2,21 1,74 4,19 5,93 3,77 2,89 6,66 
168,23 1,01 E23 2,24 
118,77 1,01 1,23 2,24 
153,30 ALODeertas 123 2,24 
146,00 1,03 1,27 2,30 1,70 4,19 5,89 3,77 2,80 6,57 
100,65 1,07 1,31 2,38 
124,12 1,08 1,31 2,39 
156,18 1,07 1,29 2,36 
aeety | 120,28 1,06 1,28 2,34 | April25...) 1,74 4,33 6,07 3,81 2,82 6,63 
'. 153,17 1,06 1,30 2,36 
Beat 377,77 1,06 1,32 2,38 
146,5 1,06 1,33 2,39 
ae 517,74 1,04 1,30 2534 May 23...| 2,11 4.70 6,81 3,83 2,78 6,64 
canes 100,22 1,02 1,27 2,29 
‘ 145,14 1,02 1,26 2,28 
110,88 1,00 1,23 2423 : 
139,00. 99 1,21 2,20 | June 20...| 2,11 4,68 6,79 3,54 262-1 “6.06 
eaabes 108,40 99 1,21 2,20 
158,45 1,01 1,23 2,24. 
PiS4.39 : 1,02 1,23 2,25 
135,37 98 1,21 2,19 | July 18...} 1,89 4,60 6,49 3,43 2,58 6,01 
113,89 97 1,19 2,16 
103,66 96 OL Oe 2 sTS 
124,49 97 ELS 2,16 
107,44 95 ey 2,12 | Aug. 15...| 1,85 4,47 6,32 3,43 2,61 6,04 
_ 135,87 94 115 2,09 
101,64 93 ENG 2,08 
131,20 93 1,15 2,08 
98,47 92 1,14 | 2,06 | Sept.12...) 1,87 | 4,50 | 6,37 3,35 2,61 5-96 
128,88 92 1,14 2,06 : 
109,03 94 1,16 2,10 
138,61 1,00 1,22 F322, 
132,93 1,04 1,25 2,29 Oct. 10...| 1,85 4.58 6,43 3,57 2,80 6,37 
104,62, . 1,04 127 Bey, 
135,52 1,03 1,26 2,29 
- 109,52 1,03 1,26 2,29 
‘153,21 1,04 1,27 2,31 | Nov. 7...| 1,94 4,72 6,66 4,02 3,06 7,08 
109,80 1,02 1,27 2,29 
142,95 1,03 1,28 2,31 
115,21 1,03 1,28 252% 
149,58 1,02 1,23 225m8 Dec. 5...) 2,25 4,95 7,20 3,89 3,06 6,95 
113,68 99 1,22 2525. 
142,55 99 1,22 2,21 
120,18 98 1,22 2,20 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 4 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 Q 3 4 5 6 i 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes i 
a in Haudeof gene Rates 
a, ae G | ' Ou Gold Coin Public. ig aie 
; (Wednesdays.) overnmen 1er a 3 : 
een tee ued: Debt. Securities. oe (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. ° 
: Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ £ £ x Pe i 
Mins 1891 Mins. Mins. Mins. _ Mins. (nd of 1889) 5 
39,80 Jan. | fo Tindevectes 11,02 5,43 23,35 25,06 VRAIS ReRAs 4 ; 
40,68 a ea ee cae. 11,02 5.43 24,23 24.67 : 
40,47 i) Raden | hee WOU 5,43 24,02 24,22 EP ieatten! oF" 
40,79 sg loth! Racy tenes 11,02 5,43 24,34 24,00 QB ps itces eetieeed ’ 
40,81 Feb. ta een 11,02 5,43 24,36 24,33 
39,15 SS ee 11,02 5,43 22°70 24,00 
38,38 Le eee 11,02 5,43 21,98 23, 86 
88,73 si ED corees 11,02 5,43 22,28 23,62 d 
88,56 Mar. 4 wiessesns 11,02 5,43 22,11 24,22 
38,68 is ee tae 11,02 5,43 22,28 23,95 
38,77 SPB oan cr 11,02 5,43 22,32 23,81 
38,58 Rae ONS Nae re 11,02 5,43 22,13 24,70 
37,84 April a &.on. 11,02 5,43 21,39 24,87 
37,41 oh ee eat ally oa 2 5,43 20,96 25,00 ( 
36,74. Band Bocce nen 11,02 5,43 20,29 24,76 15 April...... 34. 7b 
87,23 ears on eeeccet 11,02 5,43 20,78 24,55 I; 
36,66 Brey COs eee 11,02 5,48 20,21 24,86 V 
36,17 May 6. iscessves 11,02 5,48 19,72 25,03 6 May... 4 
36,39 Ssh pltcctresece 11,02 5,43 19,94 24,95 Bei ein dee 
37,27 S720 Soak 11,02 5,43 20,82 24,58 
39,57 OTe ee. 11,02 5.43 23:12 24,04 
41,60 JUIN Ga romecaeeses 11,02 5,43 95,15 25,02 3 June...... 4 
42,40 VT eee 11,02 5,43 25,95 214,80 
43,17 5 tee 11,02 5,43 26,72 24,85 LS ee tee 3 
43,52 cal 2a teas 11,02 5,43 27,07 25,40 
43 74 July 1 eee 11,02 5,43 27,29 26,46 1 July...... 2% 
42,35 oes ee 11,02 5,43 25,89 26,52 
41,37 Shy Fe aise 11,02 5,43 24,92 26,46 
49,42 E22 ee. 11,02 5,43 25,97 26,19 
42,71 phe a eee dare - 11,02 5,43 26,26 26,27 
42,66 ANG ab Bi eencs 11,02 5,43 26,21 26,82 
42,61 St Rae 11,02 5,43 26,16 26,45 
42,43 pCa ee 11,02 5,43 25,98 26,21 
42,03 Ram Ot sce cree 11,02 5,43 25,58 25,89 
41,84 BEDE ce eens suse: 11,02 5,43 25,39 26,07 q 
42,00 en Us Or, 11,02 5,43 25,55 25.73 | 
41,70 LG ise 11,02 5,43 25,25 28.48 : 
41,17 UAB eet, 11,02 5,43 24,72 28,29 23 Sept. .. 3 : 
40,59 AEs | aeons 11,02 5,43 24,14 26,23 
89,25 OctTady Sieaecces 11,02 5,43 22.80 26,19 
38,64 sree LAN ceeecr ene 11,02 5,4 22,19 25,87 
38,18 Per) eracenae 11,02 5,43 21,73 25,85 
37,65 EE OB se sie 11,02 5,43, 21,20 25543 28 Oct: uy nee 
87,26 NOM 4 Gosceseeas 11,02 5,43 20,81 25,72 
38,24 eT ihe Re as 11,02 5.43 21.79 28.42 
88,30 Sy tay tobe! eet, 11,02 5,43 21,85 25,16 
38,87 a RROD) Se, Soe Se 11,02 5,43 22,42 25,00 
38,98 Deed: lass 11,02 5,43 29,53 25,39 
39,29 pee YS Skat 11,02 5,43 22,84 25,16 9 Dec... SH FS 
59,96 oat eee 11,02 a,43 93,51 25,16 . ; 
38,87 SDB: ib ace 11,02 5.43 22,49 25,63 - 
38,10 IED Ski 11,02 5.43 21,65 28,65 : 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 
for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1891. 
| [0,000’s omitted.] 
8- 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
of 
Capital and Rist. Deposits. Seven DATEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
| a ae Day and ti 
j ie: (Wednesdys.) e enti ea 
s . = overn- Old ar 
Capital.| Rest. ||) Public. | Private. || pits. ment, | Other. || Notes. | cave. Goin Satay 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mlns. | Mins Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1891. Mins. | Mins. Mins Mlus. Mins. 
14,55 | 3,46 5,03 | 33,72 Ome teal. 7 teed 11,24 | 30,15 14,74 79 36,92 
14,55 | 3,47 3,75 | 33,95 419 eC were 9.58 | 29,53 16,01 79 55,91 
14,55 | 3,50 3,90 | 32,69 21 one) ees 9,45 | 20,40 16,25 81 56,91 
14,55 | 8,51 7,68 | 30,77 521 Te) ae 9,45 | 29,64 16,79 81 56,69 
14,55 | 3,54 8,22 | 29.59 Smal vHeb. 4°...08, 9,45 | 20,26 || 16,48 94, 56,13 
14,55 3,54 9,59 29,20 123 at beens 11,45 | 29,60 15.09 97 87,11 
14,55 | 3,57 |] 17,59 | 28,16 522 Siar, 12,44 | 30,03 14,52 1,10 58,09 
14,55 8,52 13,03 98,47 aos ae eee 12,44 | 31,19 15,11 1,04 59,78 
14,55 | 3.78 12,25 29,31 21 Mar. 4. ...... 11,84 | 32,29 14,34 1,03 60, 10 
14,55 | 3,86 11,78 29,09 22 A. ar. 1841 32,33 14,738 1,09 59,49 
14,55 | 8,92 || 12,93 | 29,06 323 sae LB 11.34 | 33,24 || 14,96 1,15 60,69 
14,55 | 3,93 || 13,73 29,06 419 pope 11,84 | 35,19 13,88 1,05 61,46 
14,55 3,91 12,67 28,59 Pye tAnil }..cm: 11,34 | 34,42 12,97 86 59,89 
14,55 3,11 8,15 30,44 118 eel ote 1,34 31,72 12,41 96 56,43 
14,55 3,14 7,71 29.36 322 Peal ygnn & 11,34 30, 64. 11,98 1,02 54,98 
14,55 | 8,15 8,38 | 2834 519 Re ORR 11,84 | 30,07 12,68 1,02 55,11 
14,55 | 3,14 8,02 | 28,88 321 oops ae 11,34 | 30,54 || 11,80 1,12 54,80 
14,55 | 3,15 8,0 98,33 525 May’'B: tae 11,84 | 30,26 11,14 1,07 54,31 
14,56 | 3,18 6,2 30,18 20 igo ES eee 9,94 | 31,97 11,44 1,01 54,36 
14,55 3,20 7,15 31,28 17 S20) ee 9,94 | 32,57 12,69 1,15 56,35 
14,55 3,21 6,40 32,98 19 Mee hate: 9,94 | 31,32 14,93 1,14 57,33 
14,55 | 3,17 6,28 | 33,84 || ,20 | June 8 ...... 9,94 | 29,94 || 16,58 1,08 57,54 
14,55 | 3,19 6,90 | 33,62 520 5 dU 9.94 | 29,76 17.60 1,16 58,46 
14,55 | 3,20 7,07 | 34,93 419 vee 9,94 | 30,56 18,32 1,12 59,94 
14,55 | 3,20 4,03 34,75 419 nt Oe 9,94 | 30,59 18,06 1,18 59,72 
14,55 3,23 6,87 35,17 418 July td ease 9,94 31,81 17,28 97 60,00, 
14,55 | 3,41 4,20 | 37,80 522 5° y Do deetel 12,42 | 30,47 15,88 1,16 60, 18 
14,55 | 3,42 w.50. jf: 87,15 422 oa eee 12,42 | 30,46 14,91 1,05 58, 84. 
14,55 3,44 4,12 36,79 ,18 os COs 12,12 29,69 16,23 1,04 59,08 
14,55 3,45 4,36 35,54. 18 a 20k comme 11,84 | 28,82 16,44 98 58,08 
14,55 3,50 3,32 34,98 519 Aug. tele. 11,34 | 28,39 15,84 97 56,54 
14,55 | 3,52 3,82 | 84,66 520 rede tame 11,84 | 28,20 16,16 95 86,75 
14,55 | 3,54. 4,20 | 88,25 19 ett Lee 10,32 | 28,39 16,22 80 55,73 
14,55 | 3,55 4,84 | 32,36 ,18 ee core 10,31 | 28,06 16,14 oF 55.4 
14,55 3,77 4,32 82,40 20 Sepiseouercs- 10,16 28,36 OTT 95 55,24 
14,55 | 3,78 B,29 | 31,67 524 je 10,16 | 28,09 16,27 1,01 55,53 
14,55 |. 3,78 4,62 | 31,86 419 EO nee 10,16 | 27,56 16,22 1,06 38,00 
14.55 | 3,80 8,19 | 81,1] 523 ORS 10,16 | 27,96 15.88 88 54,88 
14,55 | 38,79 5,44 | 31,60 418 pl Sp Se 10,16 | 30,09 || 14,36 95 55,56 
14,55 3,09 4,81 plese 27 Octee acces. 12,66 27,36 13,06 86 53,94 
14,55 | 3,12 2.62 } 32,31 122 RAY eee 12,66 ‘| 24,40 1277 99 53,82 
14,55 | . 3,13 5,52 | ° 29,97 418 pea eS 12,36 | 24,60 12,33 1,06 32,35 
14,55 | 3,13 4,49 | 29,70 519 IRB Acces 12,26 | 26,56 12,22 1,02 52,06 
14,55 | 3,13 aeeieeays | 4199) INov: 4 ..3.,. 12,26 | 24,12 |} 11,54 1,06 51,98 
14,55 | 3,14 4,36 29,66 418 eat Wares 11,86 | 26,06 12,82 1,15 31,89 
14,55 | 3,15 4,90 | 27,72 AY en h8 10,15 | 285,94 13,14 1,23 50,49 
14,55 | 3,15 4,91 98,58 Ay A Ue peters 9,45 | 26,66 13,87 1,38 81,30 
14,55 | 3,11 5,22 | 380,28 20 Deer 2: .aee 10,16 | 28,40 13,59 1,21 53,36 
14,55 | 3,13 5,39 | 29,67 AY. rad tae 10,16 | 24,58 14,13 1,04 52,91 
14,55 | 3,14 8,48 | 30,08 iT SE GAGNS 8 10,16 | 27,83 14,80 90 53,39 
14,55 | 3,14 5,71 29,08 520 Peer a 10,16 | 28,57 13,24 77 52,68 
14,55 | 3,17 8,40 | 80,65 hig ASE 10,16 | 30,68 12,45 65 53,94 
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and Caleutta;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonpvon, for — 








1891. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s+ lige 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
London London ae New York Hong 
ndian 
DATES. 2 on London Council on Kong on ] ° Standard 9 
(Thursdays) Paris. Hamburg. om ae London. London. sie | snes . 
Calcutta. Price ; in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3 m. d. per Rupee. : 60 d. s. 4m. d. 
1891. ae d. Per cnt) (uae oe oH wee d. 
Jan. 15....| 25°414 | 20°55 1 6% 1855 4°844 3 52 LT Se eee 
5, 29. ....| 29°3620) 2050 1 65% 184 4°85 3 6e. Pi ieke 472 
Feb. 12.....| 25°375 | 20°52 Pee 178 4°86 3 3% 77 10% | 464 
URL pc 20 Senet Y20"be eo 17z5 4°85 3 26 17 444 
Mar.12 ....| 25°45 20°55 ‘eis 17z 4°852 |. ba 3 erga 451) 9 
5 LD va ao 4s L220; bo i= 1734 4°86 3 24 | 77 -9F) 443 oa 
Apl. 9...) 25°40 20°53 1. wes § 4°86 3 28177 OF | 44% 
Bs 23 ....| 20°464 | 20°56 I 4343 162 4°85 Shoe Thi 44% 
May 7....| 25°47% | 20°63 I 5a. 1625 4°84 3 2b Thaw 444 
BeAd ond 2000 20°69 I 43 16% 4°83 2 21 2 44°, 
June 4....| 25°50 20°65 1 4g 1613 4843 3 22 | 77 92) 44:5, 
» 18....| 25°46 | ' 20°60 1 ‘4? 164 4°85} 3 2g | 77 9F | 44,3 
July 2...) 25°45 20°56 I 5¥6 7% 4°85} 3.22 ie 452% 
» 16....| 25°40 20°54 TFS 175% 4°84 3. 38° 70 Oar oe 
Aug. 6 ....| 25°45 20°53 1. 653; 1743 4832 $ 3. | Ti Ob ete 
» 20....| 25°45 20°53 I 553 17s5 4832 3 22 17PAL 455; 
Sept. 3....| 25-461 | 20°52 | 1 «t 17g | 4812 | 3 224977 Tee 
pL .....) 425°50 20°54 1 Se 1735 4°814 2.284 77 105 5 ; 
Oct. 8...) 25°50 20°55 1 433 1623 4°793 3 77.114 | 44238 
9» 22....| 25°472 | 20°54 I 433 1613 4802 3142 TIAL 444 
Nov. 5.... 25°414 20°55 Oe 163 4°802 3. 18 | 77 102° 455 
ye...) 20382 | 20°55 I 621 4°8 121 77.10$ | 43.3 


Dec. 10 ....| 25-374 | 20°51 | 1 4% | 168 4:8 
» 24...) 25°383 | 20°51 4°8 
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XIV .— Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1892, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Coloniai Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 

- and tts Dwisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 

/ (f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Comercio exterior. Datos trimestrales del, Affo 1891. | The National Depart- 


a UP 02a n scars ee ithe lsnsaceosesencaasstohastbocemece ment of Statistics 

igiene. Anales oe Departamento Nacional de 

Higiene, Afio I. Oct. EOC 189 Liss. 2.. Ieewapeastoeee eee \ Ne APL evar ees 

Burnos Ayrus. Boletin mensual de Estadistica | The Municipal Sta- 
Uae OSes NOVis 1891 .....c000)se0.sisecoelesreasresers tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del, ME Tostiat 
Tomo xii, Cuadernos 1—10, 4 parts, 8vo., 1891-92... A Broa daeke 
Austria and Hungary— 
Eisenbahn-Statistik. Hauptergebnisse der dsterreich- ) 
PROMPT SANTO 1890. —SVO..........0.0ce0 scsdeessnatesenscesnens | The Sealnteie De 
Post- und Telegraphenwesens. Statistik des déster- L i t = ‘ a é Fea 
reichischen, im Jahre 1890. Mit einer statistischen [ P ae 0 Lame ee 
Uebersicht tiber die Post und den Telegraphen in Noa gee 
SME r2 6a. cuh succes cuieaesessvevcisesenkecodedederesttotnenses 
Sanitatswesens, Statistik des, fiir 1888.........0.:.cccseseneees 
Sparcassen, Statistik der, fiir 1889. 40. ..cecceeteeeee | vir 
Statistische Monatschrift. Oct., 1891, Jan., 1892........ \ The bei eae 
Waaren-Ausfuhr aus dem allgemeinen ésterreichisch- ie cer ane: 
ungarischen Zollgebiete im Jahre 1890. 4to. ........ 
Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den Bea | 
Handel des Zollgebiets. Oct.—Dec., 1891................ 
Zollgebiete. Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten der im 


The Statistical De- 
partment, Ministry 


Jahre 1890, im ésterreichisch-ungarischen, ein- und of Commerce 
Puegerree, Waaren., SVO0......::.:jsossdeecddenssedenesoonn ne 
Hungary — 


Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas ) 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) July, 1891 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1888, Heft 2. 
Sanitaétswesen. 1889, Heft 5, Handelsverkehr. | The Royal Hungarian 
foo siiett 3 sland wirthschalt 28. giscccsccseceecdecenssas r Statistical Bureau 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit O0csterreich und 
anderen Landern fiir das Halbjahr vom Monate 
Janner bis Ende Juni, 1891; xi Jahrgang ............ ¥, 
Praaue. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)... reau 


Belgium— 
: ; c : 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlix, WP OA Aiea ion 
cahier 2 (contains “‘ Statistique des mines, miniéres, £ Mines 
carriéres, &c., pour 1890”). Diagram, 8vo. 1891.... = 2 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers.| The Bureau of Ge- 
eee He DI. SO LoD DN ei oxides ari nvesr tasddbividetaditecei vs seesss eee. neral Statistics 
Brussers. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers)... 
HAssEeLT. Exposé de la situation administrative de 
Baavaties er xercice 1890-9180 SVOL id) .es.senocessesesees tae ANNE east age 


ce E. Janssens 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Obontpiaa = Contd. 
China. Customs Gazette, No. 91. July—Sept., 1891.) Sir Robert Hart, 


MAIO occa scadegis sanegherascade shacesesdeetedee hacheuattent eerie te aaa G.C.M.G. 
Denmark— | 
Importation et Exportation, production d’eau-de-vie| The Royal Danish 
et de sucre de betteraves en 1890. Ato. wees Statistical Bureau 
Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1892. Hefte 1, 2............ The Danish Political 


Economy Society 


Egypt— 
Chemins de Fer, Télégraphes et Port d’Alexandrie. 
Rapports du Conseil d’Administration sur i W. F. Halton, Esq. 
Exercices 1879, 1880, 1883-90. 10 vols., sm. 4to..... 

Daira Sanieh. Rapports par le Conseil de Direction 
de la, sur la situation des années 1885, 1889, et 1890. } 
3 vols., 4to. 

Dette Publique. Comptes Rendus des Travaux de la ‘Alonso Acne eaee 
Commission de la, pendant 1889 et 1890. 2 vols., C.B Y> U84:s 
BVO. scseniessossecdscvonsevsiscssudvoapntesueesdstn en Gane taeda aes eee ee 
Domaines de |’Etat. Rapports présentés par les Com- 

missaires des Domaines, a l’appui des Comptes 

définitifs des recettes et des dépenses des Exercices ¢ M. Ed., Bouteron 

1883, 1887, 1888, et 1889 et des comptes provisoires | 

des Exercices 1884, 1888, 1889, et 1890. 4 vols., 4to. J 
Enseignement Public. Exposé des Réformes effectuées.) 

pendant 1885 ou en cours d’éxecution dans |’, ! 


Esq., C.M.G. 


POeeRUe Ce eee eee rere revere rrerrrr err career rr reece Terre rece eer rer) 


BVOs, sccvhcavonsnndernss spveslsdeceutacioos Thoeet wed yale eR Cee aan Yacoub Artin Pacha 
Enseignement Public en Egypte. 4° et 5° Vngir @ 
années 1888 et 1889. 2 vols., SVO. .....cs0..4cshesctueabinees ) 


Public Works Ministry. Irrigation. Reports of the Colonel SeetPEenE 
Administration of the Department of, for 1889 sn . viett i ae 
1890, 2 -vols., diagrama, SVoz .0 since ee ee i a 

Sanitaires et d’Hygiéne Publique. Administration 
des Services, Bureau de Statistique. Rapport > Dr. Engel 
annuel, 1889) Diagrains,:4tor 2... meee serie 

Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire. 
(Current: numbens )iaeiaciest- ono eto 

Suez. Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de, 
Rapport et situation financiére, Hxercice 1890. to. 


The Department 
} The Company 


France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de’. 10° année, | The Ministry of A gri- 
Nos. 7 et 8. 11¢ année, No.1. 8vo. 1891-92.... culture 
Annuaire Statistique de la France. VII* année, 1884. M.V 
SV.) incre s sthiesiva ls ode bunees sadeoctbcenys vedesae Snatch gate tres ane ae } a aa 
Bulletin Consulaire Francais, Aug., 1890—Oct., 1891. 
A parbs: SV O20 teb.. sects ieee unt rote Rees ere aes ee The Editor, British 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques Trade Journal 


sur le, Aug.—Noyv., 1888-90. 4 parts, 8vo. ..... ..... 
Cannone Ac la Brande avec ses Colonies et les Puis- ) 


sances Etrangéres. ‘Tableaux généraux pour les | The Director-Gene- 


années 1881, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1888, 1889, et 1890. ral of Customs 
7 vols., la. dito Vee ahah uhh), ain) t aan 
Finances, Ministére des, Bulletin de Statistique 2 | The Ministry of Fi- 


de Législation comparée. Dec., 1891, Jan., 1892 
nance 


Table des matiéres, 1887-91 


POCO O COL OCOD OE CO Hse HecrreeeEeeeerssereeS 


R. Hamilton Lang, | 


as ee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Dunations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
_France—Contd. 


Justice Criminelle et Justice Civile et Commerciale. 


Comptes généraux de |’ Administration de la, pen- } M. Yvernés 
dant 1886. 2 vols., Atto......... Aateliela dete ee 


Travaux Publics. Ministére des— 


Album de Statistique Graphique de 1890-91.) 
EE ATPL SHINGO. a. snccusséencdecesecescenadea sede tsdesedvtace 
Bulletin de Statistique et Législation comparée. 
Oct., Nov., 1891 








SRS eee an OMERURnRan ge iy eer cs 4 {| The Ministry of 
Industrie Minérale et Appareils 4 vapeur en France r Public Works 
et en Algérie. Statistique pour 1890, avec un 
Appendice concernant la Statistique minérale 
internationale. Diagram-map, 4to. ..........cceseeees 3 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) .... 
+ Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 


39 


Partie Littéraire. Déc.—Feb., 1891-92 ......cesseee 

Partie Technique. Dec.—Feb., 1891-92..............00. } dd 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

RRNA MR eee ot WE 220.05 oncaee icsevesca ccc ongnsaosandogebavenvinte i 


Journal des Economistes— 
Jan., 1892. Le marché financier de 1891: fe 


Raffalovich. J.es marines marchandes et la Pro- 
tection: D. Bellet 


PPC e ee ee. OHHH eee Hee eee ER ETOH HS EHO EeOEeeaees 


Feb. La Participation aux  Bénéfices: IM. Block. 

Mouvement Agricole: G. Fouquet 
Revue @ Economie Politique— 

Dec., 1891. Organisation de la grande Industrie en 
Autriche: E. Schwiedland. Montesquieu écono- 
MCE IDOUSICL. .o.sscs-ecerscenscvatibestie Moscevosseaseneas 

Jan., 1892. Les nouvelles compagnies de colonisa- 
tion privilégiées: P. Cawweés. Origines de l’Econ- ¢ The Publishers 
omie Politique: A.de Miaskowski.  Législation | 


Coe eo ee rror eres poeoeeee 


sur les Fabriques en, Angleterre: Miss V. Jeans. 
La politique sociale de la Belgique: C. Favre. 
Emile de Laveleye: Fl. Mahatm ....cccccccsereeeees 
Hcole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. Jan., 
1892. Les Finances de la guerre de 1796 4 1815: ie tasterk: 
S. de la Rupelle. La France économique vers le een Cae 
milieu du XVII¢ Siécle: H. Prgeonneau 
Société de Stutistique de Paris, Journal— 
Dec., 1891. Division de la propriété en France, 
avant et aprés 1789: MUM. Gimel. Les brevets 
dinvention: 7’. Loua 
Jan., 1892. La Disette en Russie: EH. Levasseur. 
Nos Etudiants: 7. ZLoua. Les Statistiques Th Societ 
Judiciaires: 4A. de Malarce eheee anh § 
Feb. Le denombrement de 1891: V. Turguan. | 
Recrutement de larmée frangaise en 1890: 
T. Loua. Les Incendies 4 Paris en 1890: V. | 
ERG retry s2eat iva vc tas <aaatvosserdh tien adesvettMusewesieosces kere J 


sewer eereeeeseoosore 


POP ee eee eo SAPO HHH TOD OOOO Se HS SESE E HEE O HED 


Pee eee HOO meee Meee eseresseseeseres 


Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Sept., 1890—Nov., 1891. ] The Editor, British 
Si LG parts, 400. ...cecscss-sscoeass Sat hes PMP RAAUIS . safcosshacodisnseeors Trade Journal 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 


INOV.,.pWeceeL SOL hk ea..c tec dete Wek toia dh ke eee 
Seeschifffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1890. Zweite Ab- 
theiltng.s) Ato. iscs.8 4, 4is) oa e ( The Imperial Statis- 
Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen im Jahre f tical Bureau 
LOGO se AGORY See, vende peitvans bese nes tos ee Ce 
Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets mit dem 
Auslande im Jahre 1890. Theil 2. 4t0. vs... J 


Prussia. Preussische Statistik— 
114. Die Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und) 
Altersklassen der Gestorbenen, sowie die Selbst- | 


morde und die tédtlichen Verungliickungen in {| The Royal Prussian 
L889. - | BHO Qisvscscesscrecth te te eee ae ee Re eee Statistical Bureau 
115. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des Ernteer- 
trages fur 1890. Maps; fols aioe caene nee ee J 
Berlin— 
Bevélkerungs- und Wohnungs- Aufnahme vom 1) 
Dec., 1885, in der Stadt Berlin. Heft 2. 4to..... 


Volkszihlung vom 1 Dec., 1890. Einstweilige 
Ergebnisse der, in der Stadt Berlin. Diagram, | 





The Statistical Bu- 





MAD, BVO. Tectede se vsesebsUadesades sone eee ae . 
Cepia und Sterblichkeits-Verhaeltnisse der Stadt eos ets 
Berlin. Jahr 1891:7 Sheetuaease eee 
Ehescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille und 
Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ..........00+ 


Franxrort. Jahresbericht iiber die Verwaltung des 

_ Medicinalwesens, die Kranken-Anstalten und die | The Statistical Bu- 
ceffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. reau of Frankfort 
Jahrgahg 1890.  8vosic..ie cane ee 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik.) 
Band iv, Heft 4,1891. Studien zur Fortbildung des 
Arbeitsverhiltnisses: H. Herkner. Die Thitigkeit 
der preussischen Ortspolizeibehérden als Organe + The Editor 
der Gewerbeaufsicht: K. Frankenstein. Die 
Gesetzgebung zu Gunsten der Bergarbeiter in 
Deutschland und Oesterreich: L. Verkatif..cccccccsse0e: J 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik...) 
ane Folge. Band iii, Heft 1. S8vo. Jena, 1892. 
Selection from Contents.) Die Entwickelung der . 
britischen Landwirthschaft unter dem Druk aus- } Gee ae the 
landischer Konkurrenz: Dr. Paasche. Die Bedeutung | : 
der Gilden fiir die Entstehung der deutschen Stadt- 
veriassung : G. v0 Below. .scesssssesviossssser ee 








The Statistical Bu- 


Greece. Population. Recensement général & la date 
15—16 Avril, 1889. 2° partie. Tableaux. 18 + 


167 pp. 4to. ~ Athénes,.1890°.,.02... oben eee ae aaj iia 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1891— 
187. Concorso a premi per la preparazione de vini’ 
Op paBtO. Plates sit csitedkiscbsandhees act Oe TheDirector-General 
188. Atti della Commissione consultiva per la of Agriculture 


Pesca, Sessione 1891 


OPPO OOOOH HHO T HO EOE OECD COE HET eee EO HOD HEHOHEOD 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1891—Contd. 
189. Atti della Commissione consultiva per la] The Director-General 


BR RSME NLS | Mesto dg <2 soon ncngnse de davsucascedhnsessndess of Agriculture 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 35. ) 
eet i Ni pOlis Map 2.,..i0:..-c0c.sceasescosscecsdecosdave 


Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale. 
TPE ET) LOR ey hee i Seisos eseascne uinseeviatvocsenesasooaiiaoesnas 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Nov., 1891 





Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. Oct.—Dec., 1891........ See har) ivcataicen 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. Me ayer neey De. 
pull d : 
RNC SIN 2 cs). sce scien <a sheds iaieinadeseadtess Masserandesvede L ae irnenimoth the 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
De MTTP TOYS) deo. <chp.cescrcacs-00sdesdacaovanssodeastdeieoaabane 

Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
EI) DE cst cic casncense Later scagssincopsreeniovgare ebiepeds 

Sanita. La ricerca del Gittajone ... Plate, la. 8vo. 1892 

Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e | 
Draenrraziones sk INGy., LSQM.):.2.i...cs0.senietsessabevatrad-e- J 


State 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) 1892 ........ The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti— 
Jan. 1892. Di un errore del Cournot nel trattare) 
V economia politica colle matematica: V. Pareto. 
pepe OIG) Ler TAD ZO I801 0-1. 0c. eeewe-s, vsccal teres seem babecaas 
Feb. Prime linee di una teoria generale dell’ : 
assicurazione: #. Sartori. La nuova tariffa 
doganale itahana: 4. de Marco. I1 totalizzatore 
applicato agli indici del movimento economico: 
BUR y caste gaeiss acy schsaivasccsacsooce. saassvases@eanguseesscecece 5 





Mexico— 
Hacienda y Credito Publico. Memoria de, corre-| The Editor, British 
spondiente al aio economico de 1888-89. La. 8vo. Trade Journal 
Noticias de la amonedacion practicada en las Casas 
de Moneda de la Republica en Julio, Agosto, | The Statistical Bu- 


Septiembre, y en el primer trimestre del afo fiscal reau 
HOLMES | RSG} 9 0S 2 RR sees oe 
Netherlands— 


Statistiek der geboorten, en der sterfte naar den leeftijd ; 
en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland over The Netherlands 


Py ODb- OLS, a Sheets: 20. .c:s.slil esses desecstddasateatss- oe 
Statistiek van deni in-, uit-, en doorvoey over het Jaar}) Dr. Verkerk Pisto- 
1888, 1889, and 1890. Gayolsc: LOLs J sccch.seventeersbootaee rius 


Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 3. 1891. 
Zevende Jaargang. (Selection from Contents.) +} The Institute 
Arbeidersbud gets (met Beilage en 80 Staten)............ 


he Statistical Bu- 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Sept.—Nov., 1891 { us tne 


Roumania. Population. Mouvement de la, de Roumanie | The Ministry of Agri- 
PRP RRREEINE CES TIBIAE Og cre ccasnnevieicodsstassect sageeoratyssoesdessss sevens’ culture, Ke. 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Russia— a0 
Agricultural Year-Book for 1891. Part 2. (In| The Department of 
Russian.) Diagram-maps, 8¥0. %.5s0.c:.../asseoeetan Agriculture 
Agriculture. Résultats généraux de la récolte en | The Central Statisti- 
Russie, 1891. Diagram-maps, sm. 4t0. .........cceeee cal Committee 


Apercu du Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par 
les Frontiéres d’Europe et d’Asie en 1890. (In 


Russian.) (Foley, sMitatias-4. ne oe | the’ Statistical W Ear 


Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére jai’ Claes a 
d’Europe et la céte caucasienne de la Mer Noire. ( sf een RE aera she 
~ Bept.—-Nov.,;18O1> ites atcccsneewieripenaeebeeod ees Feces Seren 
Commerce Extérieur de la Russie. Tableaux com- 
paratifs, année 1890. (In Russian.) Fol.............. | 
Diagram-map showing the condition of Winter Crops, } 
Nov:, 1891. Sheét, yi.c1u\24%.taadcepeln wate thee | 


The Department of 


Diagram-maps showing prices of Rye and Oats in > ‘Astosseavres 


European Russia on 1st Nov., lst Dec., 1891, and | 
1st Jan., 1892.74 Sthieets peters iors eet eresies ae ee J 
Finance. Réglement définitif du Budget de ? Empire 
pour l’Exercice 1890. Rapport présenté au Conseil > The Controller 
de l’Empire par le Controleur de Empire. 8yvo. . 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (In Russian.) | The Ministry of 
(Current nuribers:) > 180100. tactte.. eta eee ee Finance 
Prostitution, La, d’aprés ’enquéte du 1° (18) Aofdt, ) The Central Statisti- 
1889... Sv0. : TBO Tis... cparstePeiedeedaeses eo ee ee cal Committee 
Finland— 
Industri-Statistik, ar 1889. Senare delen. Fabriker ) 
och Handtverkerter.:..1i.2,.0istctts eee ee 
Jernvigs-Statistik . .. fdr &r 1890. (Railways.) 
Map and diagram: —8v0. ..10).1....00:caies ee | Sir R. W. Rawson, 
Lots-och Fyrinrattningen ... for ar 1889. (Ship- r K.C.M.G., C.B. 
wrecks.) s8v0. -: 1801 A. .c:..<.sry ecco eee as 
Postsparbanken ...f6r 1890. (Post Office Saving 
Banks.) BVO. ..s.ssstocieessoossicetegacsseeaeveenee amen ee J 


Société de Geographie de Finlande. Fennia. 4. The Societ 
Bulletin de la. Maps and plates. 8vo. 1891.... oe es 


Spain— 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Estadistica General del, entre 
los Puertos de la Peninsula é Islas Baleares en 1890. 


Fol ) The Director-General 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes Mensuales de la pa bolt ih en cto 
Hstadistica del, Nov.—Dec., 1891..........::ccessscvessecersoes 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes Mensuales de la : “ys 
Hstadistica del, Nos. 10—24, Sept., 1890—Nov., ei ae ye Prep 
1891... 15 parts. BVO. ssc... dccoesenesslece tie slgiapah sieht 
ied A id. in. .—Dec. : 
nn 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
G@. (FP angyarden, 1890, (Prisons, &0.) sictcatssssonstecteee The Central Statisti- 
L. Statens Jernvagstrafik, 1890. (Railways.) ........ cal Bureau, Stock- 
Mostyerket, 1890.0.(Postal.)\.. .wstecatnos eieeeraaeee holm 
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Donations. | By whom Presented, 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden— Contd.. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik—Contd. 
N. Jordbruk och SBoskapsskétsel, 1891. (Agri-) , 
Le AE oe | The Central Statisti- 
P. Undervisningsviisendet, 1887-88. (Education) cal Bureau, Stock- 
Q. Statens Dominer, 1890. (Forests, &c.) holm 
$. Allmanna Arbeten, 1890. (Public Works) 


ee eeeesorese 


Switzerland— 
_ Bulletin hebdomadaire des mariages, naissances et ) 
des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. (Current } The Federal Statisti 
RM PSOE. 0, iy sce cn sscpussdseayaseejenseice-sesenepeesenedenes cal 4 Tae fa eon 
Population. Mouvement de la, en Suisse pendant | > ?UTS#U 
1890. 4to. Berne, 1891 
Aargau— 

Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir 1891.) 
1...Die “ee Kreditinstitute im Rechnungsjahre 
1889-90. gee scones: Statistik pro 1890. 
ee Bt Reo 5258,8iayteessejetersvopceMicnd aattoegteds 

Bodenwerth, Bodenver theilung, Bodenver schuldung 
und Bodenbestewerung i im Aargau. Line steuer- 
statistische Studie. 8yo. 2. Aer etre 

Die Verwaltung und Buchfiihrung bei kleineren 
Sparkassen. 8vo. 


ee ee eee ee ee eee ee erry 
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Schweizerischen Handels- und Industrie - Verein. 
Bericht tiber Handel und industrie der Schweiz im $ The Association 
MRM PE OD ac cvsceosccvesinsaoinncsacs nachonedvioeducs 0s bees 


United States— 
Agriculture. Report (No. 91) on the Crops of 1891, 
and on Freight Rates of Transportation Companies. > J. R. Dodge, Esq. 


MRE Ole oh choy. casarent acted vos cadvarsbsrupetoadesestévaconantts 
Army. Report of the Surgeon-General of the, for the | The Surgeon-Gene- 
Be EDO Le SVG. 6 oiisay satvasatsedancrotots sbeceite soars Jy ral 


Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 127. Population of) 
Colorado. 133. Population of Louisiana. 134. 
Population of California. 136. Population of 
Tennessee. 137. Population of North Dakota. 188. 
Population of Alabama. 139. Population of Ken- 
tucky. 140. Schools for the Deaf in United States. 
142. Transportation by Water on the Pacific Coast. 
143. Agriculture. Hops. 144. Population of 
Florida. 145. Population of Illinois. 148. Popula- 
tion of Texas. 149. Railway Statistics. 151. Rail- 
way Statistics. 154. Paupers in Almshouses in ¢ 
1890, classified by age and sex. 152. Statistics of 
Churches. 153. Irrigation in Montana. 155. 
Railway Statistics, 156.. Iron and Steel In- 
dustries of New England States. 157. Irrigation in 
eos 2 cae nnn ncocbane een sisventondsknnnerteAdeeaees 

Extra Census [1890] Bulletins. 12. Statistics of 
Farms, &c. Illinois. 18. Agriculture. Tobacco. 
Maps. 15. Statistics of Farms, Homes and 
Mortgages. Tennessee. 16. The same for } 
Alabama, Illinois, Towa, and Kansas ow... eee o. 


Ripecy. PART I. O 











The Superintendent 
of Census 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 


Commerce. Annual Report in regard to Imported The Raneaise aie? 


Merchandise entered for consumption in the United 


States, with Rates of Duty and Amounts of Duty Listes, Viet ea 


Department 


collected during 1890-91. 8 VO. | 4..5.isccovssosssteonsta met 
Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report of the, | The Comptroller of 
for 1890-91... .2 vole? “SvOssn ii fers ttep es eee the Currency 
Education. Report of the Commissioner of, for ) : 
1888-89; 2 vols: “Diagrams. “SY¥00) ..2-:-..- sem cant 


Education Bureau. Circulars of Information, 1891. 
Nos. 1. Higher Education in Indiana. 3. Sanitary 
Conditions for Schoolhouses. 7. Promotions and } The Bureau of Edu- 








Examinations in Graded Schools. 3 parts. Plates. cation 

Education Bureau. Special Report on Public Libraries. 
Part 2. Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. Third 
edition, .18Q01. wSvO: ig 4. sci -semtben esas cee if 

Finances. Annual Report of the Secretary of the | The Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the, for 1891. 8vo............. Treasury 

a ee Annual Report on, for the year ) The Burcantor see 

Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of, Oct.— | ane re aad 
Dec, 18015 oe sel apnea ee ee J Beet 

Mint. Annual Report of the Director of the, for the | The Director of the 
year ended 30th June, 1891. <Svo. v.22 o.ub-. cists Mint 

Observations made during 1886 at.the United States 3 
Observatory. Plates. . 4to. 189K %2c..aieecnecret } ime see 

Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly] The State Board of 
Bulletin, Noy.—Jan., 1891-92. “7... nwa eee Health 


MAssAcHUsETTS. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. i The Secwe £th 
Forty-ninth Report on the Registry and Return of, pe sip ah, 
for 1890, with Returns of Divorces in 1890 ............ | 

Minnesota. Statistics of Minnesota for 1877, being ) 


aye . . / 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioner Be Horace G. Wadlin, 


Statistics. G8 VOs \..c.. 410. eevee tesdcoPnie egies ee Leg, Bose 
Missouri. First and Fifth Annual Reports of the | a) oe 


Bureau of Labour Statistics for 1879 and 1883. | 
2 VOlas, BVO. ...cteseupeatiesen oC sain anette tier erecomet tn eee 
New York State— 
Chamber of Commerce. 123rd Annual Banquet of 1 
the, Nov. 17th, 1891. Speeches made on the >} H. W. Cannon, Esq. 
OCCASION. - BVO... b.ccsssdersneesiasqdcsoee ce ones theta ene 


Commonwealth 


Another COPY .s..cc-b-cepaacecedsoounseosst beam aeats come aan G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
Labor. Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of | ae Com anes: 
Statistics of, for 1890. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo......... eee 


Library Bulletin. Legislation No. 2. Comparative ) 
Summary and Index of State Legislation in 1891. | 
[With Appendix showing the Receipts and + The State Library 
Expenditure of the different States of the Union 


id T890.)) o BV Osh... adisievncsace setae erect a 
Onto. Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of . 
Labor Statistics for 1880. 8V0. o:.....s0.cc.evssceoseseret \ Baer SREY ed 
Banker’s Magazine. Dec.—Feb., 1891-92 .......cccssesesseceres The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal (Current weekly numbers) ........0° (4) | 
Californian Illustrated Magazine. Vol. i. No. 3 \ th Publish 
Beb., 1892; Lia. BVO, ...sccss socs-cetttsaseieleveetein goteeaiteen tne eel rn 


a a Pe 


ee ee | ee 
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Donations—Contd. 
Donations, | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. tide 


' United States— Contd. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly The Editor 
I Ess atvcs ss acccpsesesseeshsroues evoanesasteces sa 
The Forum, Dec., 1891. The Jewish Persecution, its ) 
Financial and International Aspects: A. Leroy- | 
Beaulieu. Plan for a Permanent Bank System: + H. W. Cannon, Esq. 
-H, White. Bank-Note Circulation, Mr. Harter’s | ; 
PE RMELE SOI COTM OW Nose csnes;ccpeceseacosseachsansnaneuccassetdivs 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 
Mee) SAV LOO co; 5. csechenccseceiecssejussanevenpsoossnedacavece 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vi, No. 4. Dec., : 
1891. The Single Tax: C. B. Spahr. Sociolo . 
as a University Study: #. H. Giddings. The ee 
‘Social Contract Theory: D. Gt. Ritchie viccscsene 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vi, No. 2.9 
Jan., 1892. Capital and Interest: S. MZ. Macvane. : 
Evolution of Wage Statistics: C. D. Wright. The <e 
emeemmeiocome Dax: J, A. Fill ....,sccsensscancceseeneats 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals. Vol. ii, No. 4, Jan., 1892. The Demand 
for Public Regulation of Industries: W. D. Dabney. + The Academy 
Study of Municipal Government: F. P. Pritchard. 
Instruction in French Universities: Z. S. Rowe .... 
American Economic Association Publications. Vol. vi, ) 
Nos. 4and 5. Municipal Ownership of Gas in the | 
United States: H.W. Bemis. No.6. State Rail- +} The Association 
road Commissions and how they may be made | 
eiective:) if. C) Clark. Map, 8vo. 1891 ................ of) 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiii, : 
No. 4, part L aes 1891. Plate, SLAG ek is, See eRe eee The Rociety 
American Statistical Association Publications. Vol. iy] 
No. 15, Sept., 1891. The Eleventh Census: Hon. > The Association 
RK. P. Porter. Criminal Statistics: R. P. Falkner 
Bradstreet Company, 1891. A Record—not a Pro- 
spectus [giving Failures in North America in 180 The Company 
Bee LUE e, 1 2IN0,......22cervocscceronneeseesesesvenbavenons 
Columbia College. Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. Vol. i, No. 3. History of 
Municipal Ownership of Land on Manhattan Island 
to...1844: by G. A. Black. Plans, 8vo. 1891... 
Franklin Institute. Journal. Dec.—Feb., 1891-92 .... The Institute 


} The Editor 


Columbia College 


The Statistical Bu- 


Uruguay. Anuario Hstadistico de la Republica Oriental 
del Uruguay. Afio 1890. Plates and diagrams, 


. eee I ye foo, fod cosbenncoPasoadebopacivdedtapsanvocevsee cat 
International. Bulletin International des Douanes. 
moseio—22. Svo. Brussels, 1891-92 .r......cceteteeeses \ Phe Boardot Txade 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. By H. H. Risley.) The Record Depart- 
Anthropometric data. 2 vols., 8vo. Calcutta, 1891 ment, India Office 


02 
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Donations—Contd. 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 1 ti 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts... 1891-925 Nos.5——7 §..ives..0s..0.ceee The: Department ant 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. 1891-92. 
N08, 79 .0spscsentulevocbacctetes Shes sonday Acne evaliavecesen heen ama 


Finance-and Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Indian Engineering. (An illustrated weekly journal. ) 1 P. Doyle, Esq.,.C.E., 
(Current numbers.) 1891-922 2 crcccccsecsesseodencvsedepentery the Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture and Colonization. Report, of Select| J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
.M.G. 


Standing Committee on. “8y0., 1891 «......c...cessstedues 
Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements for 

Nov.— Dee, pL 89] cessiics 122006 Shes duh tease frontier as eee 1 N. 8. Garland, Esq. 
Life Insurance Companies. Preliminary Abstract of ) 

the business of Canadian, for 1891. 870. ..........cc000e 
Public Accounts for the year 1890-91 .2.0....2..csedscedeossneee 


Sessional Papers. Session 1891, vols.— 

iv. Report on Inland Revenues for 1889-90. In- 
spection of Weights, Measures, and Gas. Adul- 
teration of Food. Report of the Minister of 
Agriculture for 1890 \.!. Bik iteterics sane ed: een 

v. Report on Canadian Archives, 1891. Reports 
on Western Hemisphere Trade, and on Experi- 
mental Farms for 1890 \..../. ic, tekememesce tne senna 

vi. Annual Report of Dairy Commissioners for 
1890. Reports of High Commissioner and 
Agents for 1890. Mortuary Statistics of Principal 
Gities for 1890. Criminal Statistics for 1889-90. 
Report on Jamaica Exhibition, 1891 0... ee 

vii. Report of the Department of Marine for 
1889-90. Report on Steamboat Inspection for 
1890. Export Cattle Trade. Deck Loads of 
Timber and, Déalxt.,. 4. less cetaeteeee een nents ene 

viii. Reports of the Department of Fisheries for 
1890, and of Inspectors for 1890. Plates and 
TADS... sess sees ensopadtbesaveccton cette dices eMee sete ar et Smee eee 

x. Report of Minister of Public Works for 1889-90. 
Mass ssis.ssdeveccgesdevtodardvasscotes tobe Moots Ane eae an mmnaee aE | 

xi. Report of Minister of Railways and Canals for 
1889-90. Canal Statistics for 1890. Railway 
Statistics for 1890 2a s.c...ssayscerzyes eee nel eee ee 

xii. Report of Superintendent of Insurance for 
1890. Business of Canadian Life Insurance Com- 
panies for 1890. Report on Penitentiaries for 
LB89-9O ia. Saline. aes sesesansdececondcvouesn toate gene enna 

xiii. Reports of Department of Militia and Defence, 
of Secretary of State, of Civil Service Examiners, 
of Department of Printing and Stationery, and 
of Librarians of Parliament for 1890-91. Civil 
Service Dist; 1890) 2.5.5 tassios ssceaeieecnae ee : 

xiv. Report of Postmaster-General for 1889-90. 
Report of Department of Interior for 1890. Report 
of Geological Survey Department for 1890............ 

xv. Reports on Indian Affairs, and North-West 
Mounted Police for 1890 ...... saacbbesooosstvasicue taeda J 


SS 


J. a Bourinot, Esq. 
r O.MLG. 
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ee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
a Superannuations. Canadian Pacific Railway. ) 
(CE TE Tee at i ale eto Kae ore | ‘ 
xvii. Trade between United States and Canada. le & eee eq? 
Spanish American Treaty. Exports of Potatoes. | oat 
Fisheries, &c. Iron Trade, &c. Map, 8vo. ........ 


MAniToBA. Report on Crops and Live Stock, No. 31.... 


Wales 


The Agricultural 
Department 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Argus Annual and South African Directory, 1892.]: The Colonial card 
DEP ME OU DUDCALION — ....0..5).......escessoosseccnstevecgengsas tary, Cape Town 
Census, 1891. [Final] Return of Population, show- 
ing ‘for each Census District the number of | The Director of 
Persons, Male and Female, classed according to the Census 
BPS PMNMRECSP UE ONECE. 6.0... 050.0... scocccseesasosvconennerenegicvogas 


Grenada. Census of 1891. Report and Abstract of | C. H. Johnson, Esq., 


the, with graphic tables and notes thereon. Fol......... the Compiler 
Natal— 
Customs. Annual Report of the Collector of, for) 
RM Mio o ae. 50.5008 cavecsooseeeeecessas sensnnniichaetetatancend | 
Customs Guide. No.1. October, 1891. 8vo............. \ R.I. Finnemore, Esq. 
Shipping and Trade Returns for the last six months | 
MTN 1 ooo icccss<ssareoseadossceocdoaysnavscnnpgenanmmneaueesaionse J 


New South Wales— 
Agriculture. Rust in Wheat, Report of the Con-| The Director of 
Beemoverree) Flam, fol. L891] ....cs.ccecsessdescsceconsceeserseo Agriculture 
Statistical Register for 1890 and previous years. 8vo.... T. A. Coghlan, Esq. 


New Zealand. Mining Industry. Reports on the.| The Minister of 


MM MMPI 3) Lot cogs caescoisossoscacsvonnthessteaphinsen iraevseasere suse Mines 
‘Queensland— 
Census of 189i. Preliminary Statement of. Map, ) 
RUE oe oc FEC e ass cbsnssqsncntoatvoveds tuanenembeprtonc+ ses 4ad=sees 


Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing bast Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ............ cesses 

Vital Statistics, 1890. Thirty-first Annual Report by 
the Registrar- PAP OLIORAL STR OL.) 8, carcasses <cgics vevevgieenspscses Ei 


South Australia— 

Census of 1891. Part 1. Summary Tables. Fol. ....) 7 yy gp oll 

Statistical Register for 1890. Part 3, Production ; 7, ee é 
Religious, Educational, and Charitable Institutions. 
HUT RPER ALD Bosch 2 “ck op ln GORA RS Bay ni RS PT 

Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery. Reports 
of the Board of Governors and of the sanding Robert Kay, Esq. 
Committees for 1890-91. Plates, fol. 0... sesseeeees 


Hsq., 
Superintendent of 
Census 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
Re aneemta Titers. ESOL O sere ieiisscslccecsesctseneoons Secretary 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Oontd. 


Victoria— 
Census of 1891. Birthplaces of the People. Religions 
of the People: 2 parts, folic... rec ciastirsveeansasteeeemereny H. H. H: Hayter, Esq., 
Friendly Societies, Thirteenth Annual Report on, for C.M.G 
1890. Holic svsite su iebascet st esnedeestacvageve eaten ter eon nyt, cies or eameaaae 
Public Library, Museums, and National vee of 
Victoria. Report of Trustees for 1890. La. 8vo..... 
Public Library, AES &c. Rules and Regulations. The 10 
BVO. LB ec crs ecaryerretetencbacps owns Gon aeadensiar Gs ever- ches davarn tec 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1890. Part 7, 
Dia ws (Crise, 66.1. poses nos steces voce gienctinr tia Se aanyee arise esege ae HH: rene a Esq., 
Victorian Year- Book for 1890- 91, in 2 vols. Vol. i, a 
SVQ cibacesectenevtons Was shoes baissapascactsteatese re Meaceeeatietiantiie see 


Royal Society of Victoria— 
Proceedings. Vol. iii, new series, plates, 8yv0., 1808) 
(contain “ Anthropology in Australia :” A. W. 
Howitt. The New Britain Currency or Shell | . 
Money 1B, 2. Biokardy ee Bis, theme 
Transactions. Vol. ii, part 1, 1890, and vol. iii, part | 
1,1891. 2 vols., plates, Ato ated: cents oa J 


Australia. The Year-Book of Australia for 1886 and] E. Granville, Esq., 
1890. 2 vols, 8vo., maps, Kc. 1886-90 ....... ce ceeeeceeeee J.P., the Editor 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

A Collection of Parliamentary Papers on Education, 
Crime, Trade, Railways, the Colonies, &c., for ms A. L. Roberts, Esq. 
Sessions 1890-9].° 8vo. and fol. .0.1.......secssrescseccerenees 

Board of Trade Journal. Dec.—Jan., 1891-92 ............ >) 

Labour Statistics. Statistical Tables and Report on 
Trades Unions. Fourth Report, years 1889 and 
1890, 2AeC-647 5: | 1-189] .8t... nee ee eet 

Strikes and Lock-Outs of 1890. Report on the, by 
the Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade. | The Board of Trade 
( C-64760) 1801 rte ee eee A en 

Statistical aber act for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions in each year from 1876-90.  8vo. 
([O=6d5 6.1 ROL 5. i accvsciviss shea seree ened ae ae 

Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns).... J 


Great Britain. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 
with Abstract Returns for the United Kingdom, +e mathe 
British Possessions and. Foreign Countries, 1891: Major oe 
(CH Birae |) BALBOT TT tetas temo cokdnabsseesaces de teeect nema 


England— 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ) 
other Great Towns. (Current Weekly Returns) .. 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and 
Deaths to-Dec., 1891, No. 172 Jie. ckidee. eee 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (1890). 
58rd Annual Report of the Registrar-General of. 
i ORGATS) 1S" BV0% ies auadietvasadti can comuet eae arene eee J 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 





~. eo, ae 


OO a , ee 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Oontd. 
England— Contd. 
British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 6] The Trustees of the 
RM ee lo 2e, di czsectsapscacsathasenetecseoeloages Museum 


Lonpon County Councrn. Fires in London. anna J... Sexton’ Simonds, 


of the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade on, during Hsq., Chief Officer 
3) 


1891. S8vo. 


POOP OOOOH ETH HEHE HHO EES EH OO OS OEP EO DOH O EHEC EEO HHEOESEEE HEHE OD OEO OED 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current 


RI RUM CUIUTIG UU ese letyevesss.coesdectoserssscsaicosdbicaccoastssnteadan 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and U The Registrar-Gene- 
Demearro Ot, LOGL, NO. LLL. oun... secsessescaroveacasenrs f ral of Ireland 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths. 27th detailed Annual 
Report of the ’Registrar- -General on, during 1890. 
RN Deets canoes case o ss. sacececessasssiutsssecoseddadayoleen, 

Education. Appendix to the 57th Report of the 
Commissioners: of National Education for 1890. 
8vo. [C-6411-I.] 1891 





i W. BR. J. Molloy, 
Esq. 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Quarterly Return of, d ' 
registered in the quarter ending 31st Dec., 1891. .... ‘ite eget ene 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Thirty-fifth detailed 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of. 
[ Abstracts of 1889.] [C-6452.] S8vo. 1891 ........ J 

Guascow. Census, 1891. Old Glasgow and its 
Statistical Divisions, as at 5th April, 1891. Greater 
Glasgow as constituted by the City of Glasgow 
PSM EREAD OV Oa. sideesdecsctesccsseducdasentandlvoteoadacenotedd 


Dr. J. B. Russell 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Artin (Yacous Pacua). L’Instruction Publique en 
Egypte. vilit214pp., 8vo. Paris, 1889 .........eceee 
BgERTHOLD (Dr. G.). Statistik der deutschen Arbeiter- 
Kolonien fiir 1887-89. Mit Riickblicken auf die 
Entwicklung und Bedeutung derselben seit 1882. 4 
BVO) erlins LSD) yo. ..:i...2c.Seliesatssciescasenceoosnecd 
Bopio (L. ). Di alcuni indici misuratori del movimento 
economico in Italia. (2* edizione riveduta ee amp- 


\ The Author 


fatale LOO pp. 4to: Roma. 1891.0. iiss. .isdhesccbscene J 
Bosco (Ava@usto). La Delinquenza in Italia. 19 pp- | 
WUE CTE LSD tense otinccaksssvicesessepsoeson ings actatavbotacorsiss ” 


lavoro e i suoi effetti economici. v+134 pp., 12mo. 
CES OL eases dresses. Iss 5; Bas caco-nosphv¥eantinaleugesy.staiddadabste ss 
FinpLay (GrorGE). The Working and eae aa AE 
of an English Railway. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8+354 pp., plates, 8vo. 1891 oe - 
Fyre (PETER). The Progress of Death in Scotland me. 


J 
Datta Vouta (Ricarpo). La riduzione delle ore of 


her Counties since 1855. A comparison. 14 pp. 
Diagrams, 8vo. Glasgow, 1892 (2 copies) 


CoCo Oooo ooo ese eees 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 
bee 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Grimsuaw (Tuomas W.) Irish Progress during 
the past ten years, 1881-90. 33 pp., 8vo. Dublin, + The Author 
BO iccsepesereaseteaniedccndapsoasibsesestacesensgtecsedeecst st syne amn 

Haccarp (F. T.). A plea for Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Classes of the United Kingdom, 16 pp., my 
8vo. : Tunbridge: Wells, 1891 ....,.....2:..00..:keenastes sania 

Harpy (RatpH Pricey. Old Age Pensions. Old Age 
Pensioning, with reference to certain proposed schemes, 
and to the existing Poor Law provision. 16 pp., 8vo. 


DBO iiccceedesucban oqzeonseeten snes snatgaecyarensS ath eat aeibeny gt? agai nmaamenn 
Jones (H.R. Bence). Annual Supplements to Willich’s 
Tithe Commutation Tables for 1891 and 1892. 2 parts, 2% 
BVO. ROO LCOS... scesedeicvesdeseses comer oe Ieee ake ees Sly een 
JoRDAN (Witi1AM Leieuton). The Standard of Value. 
Sixth edition, 167 pp.,-8V0..) 1989 c2.\sccs.c-vcsee cena 3 


Landwirthschaft und ihre Zukunft. 22 pp., 8vo. 
Berlin, LSS L iif ddgtenantertvesdigescres sasaperouneaeghiny®)6 onaeeeaee 
Loch (C. 8.)— 
Old Age Pensions and Pauperism. An inquiry as to ) 
the bearing of the Statistics of Pauperism quoted by 
the Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P., and others, 


KaARDORFF - WABNITZ (WILH. von). Die ro 


in support of a scheme for national pensions. if 
59 pp. 8V0. 1892 Pi... sc. csmesssypeetipene setae. eee 
Charity Organisation. iv+106pp., 8vo. 1892............ 


Lombard Street. xx+328pp. Plates and portraits. 

Lid. 800... GESD2 or. . sde one ssonsneoeg bassnee +o oshadeceie teach ea 
Mathieson (F. C., and Sons)— 

The Statutory Trust Investment Guide. 216 pp., 8vo. 


Martin (Jonn Bippuntpn) “The Grasshopper” =| 


TOOL siren ets Anas: cosssseos con'ry sos dh cep pete (aaa gear ee Messrs. Mathieson 
Mathieson’s Highest and Lowest Prices. 1892 issue. and Sons 
43 pp., BVO.) LSO2 ii occerscss--cossbassashuseasaacstes oe neasecetane 
Minuet (EH. W.). Summarischer Bericht wher die : 
Sparkassenfrage. 18pp.,4to. [Berne.] 1891............ \ ce ae 


RaFFaLovicH (ARTHUR). Le Marché Financier en 
1891, précédé d’une étude sur les rapports de 


VEtat et de la Bourse. xii + 202 pp., 8vo. Paris, ey 

BO Die << causcs trees vs bre 03 Dtias gn dnd gn aca hartaiaae maa ea arg les ee 
Rawson (Srr Rawson W.). Our Commercial Baro- 

meter for 1890-91. 2 parts, 8vo. 1891-92. ............ ... 4 


Messrs. Bailliére, 


tary Medical Charities: some seri nsl i . 
y 8s: some serious considerations Tindall, and Cox 


for the Philanthropic. xii +189 pp., 8vo. 1891. 
Another copy presented by the author. 
Souioss (Davip F.). Methods of Industrial pit TheiAnthors 
tion. xx+287pp. 8v0. 1892 vec w ios See ppc, 
Statesman’s Year Book, statistical and historical annual 


of the States of the World for 1892. Edited by The Editor 


Rentovut (Ropert Rep). The Reform of our mon 


J. Scott Keltie. 29th annual publication. xxxii + 
1152 pp., maps,.8vo. U TS92 sa 5 eee eee 
Venn (Jonn). The Logic of Chance, an Essay on the ) 
foundations and province of the theory of probability, | 
with especial reference to its logical bearings and its The Autho 

application to moral and social science and to statistics. | 
Third edition. xxix+508pp. 8vo. 1888 


Soe roeeeoreroeee 


Thy OP Te eee 
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| 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Waaner (Dr. H.). Extract from “ Die Bevilkerung 
der Erde,” relating to the Area and Population of 
China, Corea, Japan, and Asiatic Turkey. Map., 8vo. 
I LIRR al C6 seeps a dO 


The Author 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Journal. Vol. xx, Nos. 1 and 2, vol. xxi, Nos. 1 sdf The Institute 
3. Plates. S8vo. 1890-92 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. ) 
Vol. i, No. 4. Dec., 1891. (Contents.) Introductory | 
Lecture on Political Economy: F. Y. Edgeworth. 
The Alleged Differences in the Wages of Men and 
Women: 8S. Webb. The Coal Question: F. Brown. ROA sera ts 
The New Theory of Interest: W. Smart. Evolution f ~ 7° “580° Ts 
of the Socialist Programme in Germany: G. Adler. 
Labour Troubles in New Zealand: W. T. Charle- 
wood. Attempt to Estimate the Circulation of the | 
EU MRE ELT IN SON sn siscessscovevaseconssocsouvegavisee sreuseupueyncoet J 
Economic Review, The. Vol. ii, No. 1. Jan., 1892.) 
(Contents.) Poor Relief in Italy: F. S. Nitti. Plea 
for Pure Theory: Rev. W. Cunningham. ‘Women | 
Compositors: S. Webb and A. Linnett. A Social | Messrs. Percival & 
Policy for Churchmen: ev. T. C. Fry. Mazzini’s Co., the Publishers 
Political Philosophy: Rev. A. Chandler. Malthusian 
Anti-Socialist Argument: E, Cannan. Use and Abuse 
of Endowed Charities: Rev. L. R. Phelps... i 
Cobden Club— 
Wages and Hours of Labour, by Sir Lyon Playfair. 


Cee e Meroe e sere r sree ee eeeee Hess eee ToeEsoeES 





RIED OEP Riya a5 cscaek scence ocovosevdesncessvucteskeutincpoetbssrheower’ 
Leaflet No. 94. Fiscal Federation Protection System. INARI RE 
EN ene ccs ace cassis urs nceesne sons donoanoureanses pusersasee a 
i cere cee cf The Astosintion 


_ Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 82nd Annual Report 
for 1891, also current Monthly Reports ........ Ree. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxii. } 

1890-91. Plates. 8vo. 1891. (Selection from Con- 

tents.) Relations of Thomas Carlyle to Political The Society 

Economy: J. Bonar. Inquiry into the Nature of 

Heredity: W. Wallace.......... pie secpaaue marae tsi) 
Howard Association. Report, October, 1891, and Leaf- nye 

lets relating to Prisons, ei eli SOE SV OE tina } The Association 
Hull Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. 

Annual Bee of the Council, 1890-91. 8vo. ............ O.M. Kennedy, Heq. 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. Dec.—Feb., 1891-92........ The Institution 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. at 


Sir R. W. Rawson 


apaticeos blates.) SVO. L891.........:r..nccceee ee ee EL 
London Chamber of Commerce— 
Moats) Decj—dan.; 1891-92. . oc. csiccdasccsnacpsseoscaseseeoss ‘ 
Year-Book of Commerce for 1890-91 and 1892. iii eae » Esq., 
by Kenric B. Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. 1890-91 ........ tise 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 


London Conciliation Board. First Annual Report nee The Secretary of the 
. Boar 


BBOL.) PSVO. s.-..000zs0veossigeach shone: tio abstae ges een ee 
London, Hospital. General Statement of the Number 
of Patients under Treatment in the Hospital during } W. J. Nixon, Esq. 
L891 ER Peb: > v1.0. .2scivere: «ce senueeber pve eter eats oe 
Manchester Unity. The Oddfellows’ Magazine for Feb., 
1892.) Portrait. -8vo0.. 23)... ste voe AGREE oe 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third series. : 
Vol. ii, part 4, No. 8. Bro. BOT Ee ke oe eee oe ay site 


The Secretary 


33 


Royal Irish Academy. ‘Transactions. Vol. xxix, part 
17: tome 801 ch hab aka ci eee ks ie paca 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Dec.— Pare 
Beb.y 1801-92. once rvisssctlnsoll Seas Lar, TEs aa 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. 1, Nos. 303, 304. } The Society 
LBD... cfisssnidasinccttesh fuel he eh oe Oe a aa uae i 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1892... 5, 


Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. Vol. xxiv. Part *} The Institution 
VSO, cicvecstesvesssocenvensoonngeiatceyac eitce tate At Ee eee 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Accountant; The 325... ae Current numbers | The Editor 
Athenwum, Thoden:...kestesasesssics 5 eee #5 ” 
Bankers’ Magazine, The..........s.ccccsesssseseees ¥6 ” 
British Trade Journal, The ......... 4a hee 4 a 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The  ........cccsessessseese fi x 
Commercial World, The.........cccccecceseseeee Ho e 
Darkest Russia: A Journal of Perse- 

CULIOD -),. eee pti re steers tiny sti } 2 * 
Economist, The ....... Sr ey pat Ae (hes “ 93 
Hireman,-The-..1.,.as cusses iaieeet ee " ’ 
Insurance and Banking Review, The ..... Ss , 

> Post, The \.22.cn be eee eee iF, Bs 

5 Record Phe nik eacceeseies +f i 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ i % 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ v5 . 
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* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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Purchases. 
Authors, &c.— 

Bastable (C. F.). The Commerce of Nations. viili+216 pp. 8vo. 1892 

Del Mar (Alexander). History of Money in Ancient Countries from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. xxxiv+358 pp. 8vo. 1885. 

Fyfe (H. H.). Annals of our Time. Parts1, 2 of vol. i. 8vo., 1892. 

Mulhall (M.G.). Dictionary of Statistics. viii+ 632 pp. Plates, la.8vo. 1892. 

Rogers (James HE. Thorold). The Industrial and Commercial History of 
England (Lectures delivered to the University of Oxford). Edited by 
his son, Arthur G. L. Rogers. xi+473 pp. 8vo. 1892. 

Salmon (James). Ten Years’ Growth of the City of London [1881-91]. 
Report, Local Government and Taxation Committee of the Corpora- 
tion, with the Results of the Day-Census, 1891. 139 pp. Map and 
plates, 8vo. 1891. Bs 

Simmonds (P. L.). A Handbook of British Commerce; being a descriptive 
and statistical account of the various articles forming the Import and 
Export Trade of the United Kingdom. vili+ 204 pp., 8vo. 1892... 

White (Arnold). The Destitute Alien in Great Britain ; a series of papers 
dealing with the subject of Foreign Pauper Immigration. Arranged 
and edited by. 191 pp., 8vo. 1892. 

Wilkinson (J. Frome). Pensionsand Pauperism, with Notes by T. E. Young. 
127 pp., 8vo. 1892. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique. Livr. 16, 1892. 

Palmer’s Index to the Times. Quarter ending 31st Dec., 1891. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Politik, und Kulturgeschichte. 

297 Jahrgang. Band i, 1 hialfte. (Contents.) Studie tiber das 
sogenannte Staatsabstractum: J. v. Held. Der russische Wechselkurs 

im letzten Jahrzehnt: WN. S. Das Abzahlungs-Geschaft und die 
neuesten Vorschlige zu seiner Regelung: W. Hausmann. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1892. 


Periodicals, &e.— 
Almanach de Gotha, 1892. 
Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de la Statistique, 1891. 
Banking Almanac, 1892. 
British Almanac and Companion, 1892. 
County Council Companion, 1892. ; 
Directory of Directors, 1892. 
Financial Reform Almanac, 1892. 
Ham’s Inland Reyenue Year-Book, 1892. 
Howe’s Directory of Charities, 1892. 
India Office List, 1892. 
Kelly’s Handbook, 1892. 
Metropolitan Year-Book, 1892. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1892. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion (Current monthly numbers). 


' 


Parliamentary Papers— 
Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1890. 
British Army. General Annual Return for 1890. | 
Belgian Councils of “ Prud’hommes.” Report on, 1891. 
Building Societies. Annual Return for 1890. 
Civil Service Commission, 35th Report, for 1890. 
Colonial Tariffs, List of, 1891. 
Corn Sales, Report of Select Committee on, 1891. 
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Purchases—-Conid. 
Parliamentary Papers—Contd. 
Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar for 1890. 
Gas Companies’ (Metropolis) Accounts for 1890. * 
India. Financial Statement for 1891-92. 
Italy, Report on Private Wealth in, 1891. 
Local Taxation Returns for 1889-90. 
Members of Parliament, Lists, &c., of, from 1705 to 1885. 
Metropolitan Hospitals, Second Report of Royal Commission on, 1891. 
Metropolitan Water Companies, Accounts for 1890. 
Mining Royalties, 2nd and 3rd Reports of the Royal Commission on, 1891. 
Prisons in Scotland, Report on, for 1891. 
Provision for Old Age in Foreign Countries, Report on, 1891. 
Railway Accidents during 1890. 
Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour, 1891. 
Relief of the Poor in Scotland in 1890-91. 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries. Return for 1890. 
Shipping Casualties in 1889-90. 
Strikes and Lock-outs, Report on, 1891. 
Switzerland, Report on Insurance against Sickness in, 1891. 
Town Holdings, Report of the Select Committee on, 1891. 
Trade Statistics for 1854-90. 
Wages, Report on the Relation of, to Cost of Production, 1891. 
Weights and Measures, Report on Inspection of, 1891. 
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General Observations. 


Tue Society’s Journals for March, 1863, June, 1872, and March, 
1882, contain papers which I had the honour to read, relating to 
the progress of shipping during three previous decades. The 
‘paper I am about to read relates to the last decade, and so will 
complete in the Society’s Journal a record for forty years. My 
first paper recorded that the total entries and clearances at ports 
in the United Kingdom were in 1850 under 40 million tons; and 
the tables submitted to-night show, that in 1890 the same entries 
and clearances had quadrupled, having grown to more than 164 
millions of tons. The increase during the last decade with which 
I dealt, viz., that of 1870-80, was from 73 million tons to 133 
million tons, an increase of 60 million tons ; or, to put it otherwise, 
an increase which exceeded the whole entries and clearances of 
1860—they were under sg million tons. After a development so 
vast between 1870 and 1880, it would not have been an unreason- 
able conjecture, that some pause might have been expected during 
1880-90. But in spite of many circumstances which might have 
VOL. LY. PART JI, ji 
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slackened the growth of our maritime trade, the enormous figures 
for 1880, viz., 133 million tons, grew to over 164 million tons in 
1890. 

In the preparation of the tables I am about to submit, I have 
adhered as closely as possible to the construction of my pre- 
vious tables, so that the comparisons, for what they are worth, 
are made with the same things. If I remember rightly, some 
reflections were made in the discussion on my last paper on the 
method of comparing at intervals so long as that of a decade. 
Since then, I have seen a good deal of ‘‘grouping” of the maritime 
statistics into three years and other periods, but the results did not 
satisfy me that any such arbitrary grouping enabled the figures to 
convey the instruction they contained. It is no unusual thing in 
the experience of the Fellows of this Society to see figures dale to 
support theories which they do not teach; also to see them used 
on opposite sides of a great controversy. Comparisons of fixed 
dates at long intervals, van any arbitrary selection, appear to 
me to form a better basis for conclusions. I therefore adhere to 
the comparison of decades, and of beginnings and ends of decades; 
except in those cases in which, for the decade under immediate 
treatment, I give the facts for the whole of the ten years, leaving 
each year to tell its own tale. 

As to the general character of the decade, I may say it was 
remarkable in many respects. Like its predecessor, it was free 
from any maritime war; our flag was never belligerent. The 
Egyptian operations were carried through with very slight dis- 
turbance to the freight markets, and made demands too limited 
to show what transport resources our steamer fleet places at the 
disposal of the government. The price of coal was 50 per cent. 
higher in 1890 than in 1880. But the average price for the decade 
was less than during either of the two decades preceding. It was 
not to be expected cnet the shipping industry would escape the | 
labour troubles which afflicted nearly all other trades, especially 
towards the end of the period. They led to the formation of what 
is known as the Federation of Shipping of the United Kingdom, 
by the help of which (for the present at all events) the ship 
owners have preserved for themselves and their captains and 
officers, that control over the navigation of their vessels which is 
essential to the safety of life and property on the high seas. It 
was by no means a peaceful decade so far as regards political 
agitations. There was indeed much political agitation; and 
much public interest was: excited by the statements and counter 
statements made on shipping affairs. There was much inguiry— 
a Select Committee in 1880, a Royal Commission on Tonnage in 
1881, a Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea in 1884, and the 
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Load Line Committee; a Select Committee on Life Saving Ap- 
pliances in 1887, a Committee on Pilotage in 1888, and a Depart- 
mental Committee on the Life Saving Appliances Act in 1889, and 
another Departmental Committee in 1890 on the subject of Bulk- 
heads. No less than 34 Bills were introduced to Parliament, but 
of these only 15 became Acts, the most important of which were 
the Carriage of Grain Act, 1880, the Payment of Wages Act, 1880, 
and the Load Line Act, 1890. 

Tested either by value or by the estimated weight carried, the 
imports and exports of the decade show a large increase. The 
value for 1890 was 749 millions, compared with 697 millions in 
1880, 547 millions in 1870, and 375 millions in 1860; so that 
between the latter date and 1890 the value doubled. An indication 
of this growth is given by the figures for a few of the more bulky 
articles enumerated in— 


TaBLE I.—Showing the Quantities of certain Articles Exported and 
Imported in 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 


{000’s omitted.] 











1860. ‘1870. 1890. 
Exports— post ie ne 
Cah ora bcs wits cies tons 7,321, 11,702, 18,729,. 28,738, 
Tron and steel........ 1 1,442, 2,825, 3,792, 4,001, 
Seal Gis s etaniavsderxs ¥ 696, 764, 1,051, 4265 
Imports— 
Corny - seco aivennsiaees ewts.| 52,000, 44,103, |} 134,172, 155,620, 
FUCG vadeeciedahaaovncase a 1,535, 4,077, 7,889, 559575 
IVY OO cectharadt-s-2-ast- Ibs. 148,000, 263,250, 463,508, 633,028, 
NOG ede eck abn loads 2,727, 4,460, 6,430, Gith2, 
PUGES EPrevcasess trues oqeees ewts. 8,817, 15,304, 20,654, 26,994, 
EVELLOR © cpsdsnepssasasss tons 93, 41l, 656, 
ARADO sieeve ina “, 141, 280, 275 
Petroleum ........000 galls. — 6,859, 105,080, 
Oil seed cake ........ tons — 158, 282, 
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The increase of 10 million tons in the coal export, compared 
with that of 1880, explains how our increased fleet finds outward 
cargoes. Cheap coal forms the base of our position as maritime 
carriers; but I mark it as a distinctly disadvantageous fact, that 
whereas the average price in Cardiff was gs. 6d. per ton in 1880, 
it had been forced up to 14s. 3d. in 1890. The excess of only 
200,000 tons in the iron export of 1880, compares badly with the 
increases of the previous decades, and is no doubt explained by 
the hostile tariffs of other States, for it was very cheap here for 
most of the period under review. The decrease in the export of 
salt, from 1,051,240 tons in 1880, to 726,021 tons, is very regrettable. 
During the previous decade the export had grown from 764,707 
tons to 1,051,240 tons, equal to 37°5 per cent. The loss in 1890 
compared with 1880 is over 30 per cent., bringing the export to 
less in 1890 than it was in 1870. This loss of more than 300,000 
tons of export cargo is very disadvantageous to our shipping; and 
it is rather difficult to see how it can be good for the Salt Union 
to have sent so much custom to other sources of supply, through 
the high price they fixed. 

In the import figures in Table I the only important decrease is 
in the article of rice. We imported nearly 100,000 tons less in 
1890 than in 1880. It is said, and I fear these figures prove the 
allegation, that the continental ports are beating us in the rice 
trade. London has especially suffered loss on this article. It can 
be discharged, stored, cleaned, and handled so much cheaper in 
the Dutch and German ports than in London, that many cargoes 
which used to come here now go to the continent, and the 
London workers, and dock companies, and traders generally lose 
the benefit of handling them. The ship owners are not so much 
concerned in this item of decrease, because they carry the cargoes 
to the continental ports instead of to our own ports, and are there 
subjected to much lower charges than.they would incur in either 
London or Liverpool. 

So far as concerns tonnage questions, the other items of import 
in Table I are satisfactory. Wool shows a large increase from 
463 to 633 million Ibs. Wood—another article occupying much 
tonnage space in relation to value—increased from 6,430,021 loads 
to 7,212,850 loads. Sugar advanced during the decade from 
20,654,988 cwts. to 26,994,733 cwts.; though I must qualify this 
fact with the observation that the increasing proportion of beet 
sugar in our consumption yields little employment to our shipping, 
as beet comes from the near countries, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and consequently occupies our vessels less than voyages with cane 
sugar from the Hast and West Indies formerly did. The enormous 
growth in the item of petroleum, from 39 to 105 million gallons, 
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will also be noted. The most important item in the import table, 
both in itself and as affecting tonnage questions, is that of grain. 
It will be observed that the figure for 1890 is double that of 1870. 
In the latter year our import was 3,705,175 tons; in 1880 it was 
6,708,626 tons; in 1890 it was 7,781,048 tons. I should perhaps 
not err, if I were to say that the obtaining of this vast extent 
of human food from other countries is the miracle of modern 
commerce. Had any of our early Fellows ever hinted that a 
time would come in which there would arise the development of 
wants so vast; or that the Hnglish people would create wealth 
adequate to pay for such supplies; or that they would have under 
their own flag the ships necessary for its maritime transport—the 
one statement would have seemed only more incredibly absurd 
than the other. I never heard or read of any other group of 
human beings who either wanted so much, or who could have 
paid for it; and, certainly, no other State ever had the means for 
its maritime transport. 

I add here, as a factor vitally affecting freight and tonnage 
questions, that great fluctuations occur in the sources from which 
these grain supplies come; for while the voyage from the Atlantic 
and Russian ports may occupy only three weeks, that from 
Australia may exceed three months, and from the Pacific ports 
more than four months. It is obvious how fluctuations in the 
sources of such supplies explain some of the more serious dis- 
turbances to which the freight markets are subject. I have there- 
fore made an effort to show them for the decade in Table II for 
the article of wheat only :— 
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In this table it is noticeable that the supplies from the Atlantic 
ports are nearly double those from any other quarter, and that, 
if we include the Pacific supplies, more than 55 per cent. of our 
total imports during the decade came from the West. Russia 
follows at a long distance with 16 per cent. of the total, and India 
with less than 13 per cent. But the variations from the same 
source in different years is still more remarkable. From the 
Atlantic sources we received as much as 53 per cent. of our whole 
import in 1887, but the next year it fell to 26 per cent.—one half, 
and in 1889 to 22 per cent. 

The proportion of the Pacific supply was highest in 1&82—23 
per cent., and was under 16 per cent. in 1890. The variation is 
large, but less than that of the Atlantic. 

The Indian supply was the steadiest of the decade—the nearest 
to its average; but it was under 11 per cent. in 1881, and in 186 
nearly 18 per cent. 

The total tonnage result of all the goods imported and exported 
has been computed by my friend Mr. John Williamson of Liverpool, 
and communicated by him to the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom. His estimate for 1880 was that it amounted to 
53 million tons, and for 1890 76,544,237 tons; in other words, 
the work to be done, the goods to be carried in and out in the 
service of the United Kingdom, grew from 53 million tons in 1880, 
to 764 million tons in 1890—an increase of 44 percent. This 
represents what I call the demand for carrying capacity. The 
growth is enormous! The tables immediately following show the 
effect of this demand on the shipping returns. 


Tasie I11.—Showing the Total Entries and Clearances at Ports in the 
United Kingdom for the Years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 


[000’s omitted.] 





























Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
BER ocsdedg diconstan vse 39,634, — aa 
pl ee hy Re ee 58,707, 19,072, 4B'1z 
4 8 aE ao 73,198, 14,491, 24°68 
7 HRs 3 ele Oe 1335250, 60,052, 82°04 
1 Ga a ee 164,340, 31,089, 23233 


In reading my last paper, I was obliged to say that owing to 
some uncertainty regarding the entries and clearances coastwise, 
it was possible that there might be some mistake regarding the 
increase of 60 million tons between 1870 and 1880. lt will be 
observed, however, that on that increase the year 1890 shows a 
further increase of 31 million tons. Table IV, which I am about 
to read, shows, with the same qualification, that half of this 31 
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millions is increased coasting trade; from which it would appear 
that coasting traffic by sea is holding its own, despite the coms 
petition of railways at so many points. 


TaBLe 1V.—Showing the Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared Coastwise. 














(000’s omitted.) 
Year. Tons. Increase, Increase per Cent. 
DBO Vocals: 25,120, — ih. 
(OD Neate snap ter: 34,017, 8,888, 35°39 
OL daveraatii essere 36,558, 2,540, 9°44 
UNG deakareover sense 74,514, 37,956, 106°55 
Ne peateeinass 90,056, 15,542, 20°86 





The figures regarding our foreign trade are shown in the 
following tables :— 


Taste V.—Showing the Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared at Ports in 
the United Kingdom, in the Foreign Trade only, in 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880, and 1890. 

[000’s omitted.] 

















Year. Tons, Increase. Increase per Cent. 
LEO Aiiimecances 14,505, —_ —_ 
COC rinses ay 24,689, 10,184, O40 
BL havoc xoc ten gee 36,640, 11,950, 48°40 
“BOs crus teceee tees 58,736, 22,095, 60°30 
2 OO isccret iseeein 74,283, 15,547, 26°47 





TasLE VI,—Showing the Tonnage Entered and Cleared in the Foreign 
Trade, with Cargoes only, in the same Years. 
(000’s omitted). 











Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
SOO erase teen 12,020, — — 
RESO set, vis ease easels 20,837, 8,817, 73°35 
7 atin stones thee 31,624, 10,786, 51°76 
Hele pe ee 49,678, 18,054, 57°08 
DO ses AN: 62,836, 13,157, 26°48 





Though the percentage of increase for 1890 is considerably less 
in the Tables V and VI, it is satisfactory to observe that the 
actual increase in the foreign trade is 154 million tons in 1890 
compared with 1880; or if the vessels in ballast be excluded, it is 
over 13 million tons. The foreign trade however is partly done 
by foreign vessels; and in the next tables we ascertain how much 
of the work was done by English, and how much by foreign 
ships. | 
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Tasin VIT.—Showing the Amount of British Tonnage Entered and Cleared 
with Cargoes only, and in Ballast, from and to Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions, 


(000’s omitted.] 








With Cargoes only. With Cargoes and in Ballast. 
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1850 .,.J 8,039, 91442, _ _ 
‘60% 12,119, 4,080, 50'"6 13,914, 4,472, 47°36 
70 225243, 10,123, 83°52 25,072, 118%; 8018 
*80 35,885, 18,642, 61°37 41,348, 16,276, 64°91 
"90 46,406, | 10,520, 29°32 53,973, | 12,624, 39°53 


Taste VILL.—Showing the Amount of Foreign Tonnage Entered and 
Cleared, with Cargoes and in Ballast, at Ports of the United Kingdom. 
(0000's omitted.) 


Proportion of 
With Cargoes only, With Cargoes and Ballast. Total Foreign Entries 
and Clearances to 





Yeur, 
. ry +e 
Tnerease Increase ike. eal 
Untries Intrie 
aM Tt “yO aye mM 
per Tons, | Increase. per aaa awa 


Cent, Cent. | Clearances,| Clearances. 


—- — ——__—. 











1850...) 3,981, — 5,062, — — 34°89 | 53°61 
*60....| 8,718,| 4,787, 10,774,| 5,711, |112'00 | 43°68 | 79°58 
"70.001 95381, 663, 11,668, 793, y00 | 8167 | 46°13 
*80....1 13,793, | 4,412, 17,389,| 6,819, | 53°00 | 29°61 | 42'05 
*90....| 16,429, | 2,636, 20,310,| 2,928, 16°81 | 27°34 | 37°63 





The facts disclosed regarding the tonnage in our foreign trade 
are satisfactory, though the increase is less than in the previous 
decade. The entries and clearances with cargo grew from nearly 
50 million tons in 1880 to nearly 63 million in 1890; and of the 
inereased 13 millions, 104 million tons appear to be British, and a 
little more than 2} million tons appear to be foreign. The growth 
of 13 million tons in our foreign transactions, following on a 
decade in which the growth was 18 million tons, is only less 
romarkable than the fact that our own flag was able to respond to 
such demands to the extent of 24 million tons increase in the 
twenty years, and explains the further fact that, notwithstanding 
foreign tonnage in our trade increased 7 million tons in the 
same period (though little more than 24 millions in the last decade), 
the proportion of foreign to British has declined. The decline has 
been continuous since 1860, when it was 79°58; in 1870, 46°13; 
in 1880, 42°05; and in 1890, 37°63. 

The relative position of the various foreign flags in our trade 
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has undergone some important changes since 1880. This appears 
in— 


Tapte 1X.—Showing the Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels with 
Cargoes only, and their Nationalities, Entered and Cleared at Ports in 


the United Kingdom, in the Years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 





Nationality. 











1850. 





———— 


8,039,308 |12,119,454 |22,243,089 |35,885,868 |46,406,250 











1860. 


——- 





1870. 











~ 1880. 








1890. 










































































Britishe Scscta sone .viees 
Norwegian ........0.. 331,664 948,212 | 1,975,575 | 2,914,407 | 3,792,739 
Geritiante..5. sas — 1,797,747 | 1,433,595 | 2,576,819 | 3,854,754 
Dotehivtvd::- Sek, 240,444, 445,556 436,214 | 1,049,377 | 1,768,904 
Danis s.,..:138 ee. 285,263 618,681 623,798 | 1,158,572 | 1,485,616 
SI WECIBL...cccvescorertessas 125,649 366,700 591,985 | 1,310,707 | 1,448,559 
Wrenchec Net eee 369,624 616,410 785,658 | 1,133,630 | 1,271,181 
PAWS I ......cerepseceess 46,328 128,181 293,800 584,721 | 1,154,290 
Belgian'gei-cscst1y cen 71,775 112,537 305,384 | 461,078 696,121 
Russian, eee oe 163,254 242,673 588,443 470,336 456,621 
AGA TATT iecmeeemacteneeee os 275,688 811,903 884,206 364,321 
ATMOTICAT 1i..pccesheccoed 1,215,225 | 2,734,381 | 1,184,215 882,277 272,735 
Agtriaie +20 2at eed — 316,511 356,701 260,923 100,914 
Other countries. ....| 1,132,140 115,187 94,370 106,029 263,070 
Total foreign ........ 3,981,366 | 8,718,464 | 9,381,641 |13,793,082 |16,429,825 
Total British and 2 
Reet dels } 12,020,674 |20,837,918 {31,624,680 |49,678,950 |62,836,075 
Proportion a ; ; 7 
foreign sy cstee De 297 nie ie 
Proportion ei ; ; ae 
British ses po Ba 8 732 (ries 
~~ 100: 0 | 100°0 1000 100°0 100°00 





It will be observed that I have not placed the flags in alpha- 
betical order, but in the order of highest tonnage. Norway has kept 
its place, for the last three decades, at the head of all the foreign 
flags in the trade of the United Kingdom. Germany is second, as 
in the decade 1870-80. Sweden was third in 1880, but has 
declined to the fifth place, and Holland becomes third. Denmark 
was fourth in 1880,and keeps its place. The French flag was fifth 
in 1880. Great expectations were begotten by the system of 
bounties adopted by France in 1881, to which I refer later; but 
the increase of the French flag in our trade being only 139, a0) 
tons in 1890 compared with 1880, she fell to the sixth place among 
the foreign flags in 1890. The observable decreases in the decade 
are the Austrian; the Italian, from 884,206 tons in 1880, to only 
364,321 tons in 1890; and, greatest of all, the American, from 
882,277 tons in 1880, to 272,735 tons in 1890. This is the most 
remarkable fact in this table. In 1860 the American flag occupied 


ee ee 


? 
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the first place in the foreign tonnage of the kingdom, in 1890 it 
had fallen to the eleventh. In 1860 its figure of 2,734,381 tons, 
compared with only 12,119,454 tons of our own; and the next 
foreign flag ‘was nearly a million tons behind it. In 1890 its figure 
dropped to 272,735 tons, while our 12 millions had become 46 
million tons. | 

The changes in Table IX are further explained by :— 


Taste X.—Showing the Tonnage of Steam Vessels only, with Cargoes only, 
Entered and Cleared. at Ports in the United Kingdom, with thew different 
Nationalities, in 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 






































Nationality. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
Bese 1 See 3,976,852 | 11,825,002 | 27,052,181 | 42,1275266 
GReVINGTIN, fevte i050) 60009 344,959 399,673 1,149,645 25623,036 
NQEOEO a Br teinceccccecke.: 122,838 161,062 875,774 1,645,283 
SAGE F Sve taesieng tay ess. 37,088 180,119 518,726 1,114,086 
Faro Oe 2 er 29,652 92,561 536,417 1,029,044. 
Rye sct gee Ab Ae, Se ae 42,699 206,602 552,758 984,550 
Norwegian w.sssecseseeee 18,115 275952 138,276 917,105 
PU OCA. Bet apes oasnens 16,165 62,556 593,175 826,692 
LPNS) ee oe ee eee 58,849 288,095 457,338 692,994 
MR GSIATN SA Si cases cose. 20,717 98,561 46,697 145,218 
A TOOTIOBN EG y3c<ph-5eso0003s 8,809 4,852 139,070 108,558 
SES RATA TT Sos deetes ee seasng os <5 432 357.05 7,796 67,319 
PRUBERIATS 4 Wesctecdavecdeccees 300 . 6,704 None 36,833 
Other countries ......... 27,541 19,138 53,253 OA I iy be 
Total foreign ............ 728,164 1,551,640 5,071,925 | 10,328,494 
eet 4,705,016 | 13,376,642 | 32,124,086 | 52,452,760 
Proportion of foreign 15°5 11°6 15°9 19°69 

} British 84°5 88°4 84:1 80°31 








190°0 100°0 100°0 10000 





In my last paper I directed attention to the increase in foreign 
steamer entries and clearances, from 14 million tons to 5 million 
tons; but in the last decade the increase is larger still, viz., from 
5 million tons to more than 10 million tons. It is due to ourselves, 
however, at once to add that the bulk of this tonnage is built in 
this country, and a considerable, though unknown, portion of it is 
owned by British subjects. The limited lability Act is further 
facilitating this process, by enabling ships entirely owned by 
foreigners to be registered as British by the simple formality of 
vesting the property in a registered limited liability company, all 
the shareholders in which can be foreigners. So that we have really 
devised means whereby foreigners can have our flag if they like: 
So long as no questions of belligerency arise, I am not prepared to 
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say that any very serious objections can be taken to this. But 
the circumstances are conceivable in which ships owned by 
foreigners, but carrying the English flag, might involve us in 
serious complications. 

Taste XI.—Showing the Total Tonnage of Steam Vessels Entered and 


Cleared in the United Kingdom in the Years 1840, 1850, ee 1870, 
1880, and 1890. 


























vere Total Tons Of which Percentage of Increase per Cent. 

of Steam Vessels. British. British. of British Steam. 
(840 see 791,555 663,048 83 ace 
OO Se ae 2,209,847 1,802,955 81 ryt 
260 eeesee 8 4,967,473 4,186,620 84 132 
POs eee 15,072,331 13,341,058 88 228 
£60 ce elon: 37,213,942 30,976,037 83 132 
200 sees 61,685,009 49,023,775 79 58 





The facts disclosed in this table down to 1880 were emphasised 
in my last paper as furnishing a story of maritime progress which, 
so far as I knew, had no parallel. An increase from under 2} 
millions to 614 in forty years is astonishing, but its progressive 
steps are more so. 27 millions in 1850 became nearly 5 million 
tons in 1860. By 1870 the 5 millions had reached 15, a growth of 
10 million tons in that decade; and by 1880 the 15 millions had 
become 37 million tons, an increase of 22 millions, at which point 
some slackening in the pace might have been naturally looked for ; 
but instead we find a still larger growth, viz., 24 million tons 
between 1880 and 1890 increasing 37 millions to over 614 million 
tons. Not less remarkable is the fact that throughout this vast 
increase the British proportion did not vary 5 per cent. When 
the steam entries were under one million—83 per cent. of them 
was done by our flag, grown to 614 million tons—794 per cent. is 
done by our flag still. 

I have so far spoken of the tonnage of goods carried, and the 
tonnage of entries and clearances. 1 now proceed to give some 
particulars of the fleet by which this work is done. 


TasLe XIT.—Showing the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Daa 
to the United Kingdom. 




















Year. Number. - Net Tonnage. Rate of Increase. 
LS O Mi eeeicceurste 25,984 3,564,833 re 
OM ars ace ceeaiat 27,663 4,658,687 7077 - 
PLU Mecenece te 26,367 5,690,789 221 
RO eth taect oa 25,185 6,574,513 15°5 
Orrin iett can: 295233 7,945,071 20°8 


STE SSSR SSSR SSE SR SR A YS SES SSSR, AS RS SSS ASSIS CSREES 


The reduction in the number of vessels under our flag, to which 
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I directed attention in my last paper, has made further consider- 
able progress. This is shown by a decline of nearly 4,000 vessels 
in the number of our fleet between 1880 and 1890. The smaller 
number, however, consisted of ships so much larger, that the 
tonnage had grown from 64 to nearly 8 million tons. As a mere 
increase in tonnage this would not account for the increase of 
work done; but the explanation appears when we inquire further, 
what proportion of the fleet consisted of steamers, and what of 
sailing vessels? This is shown in Table XIII. 
Taste XIII.—Showing the Number of Sailing and Steam Vessels Registered 
as belonging to the United Kingdom, with their Average Size, in 1850, 
1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 





























Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 

Year. | Number Increase | Aver- | Number Increase | Aver- 
of Tonnage. or age of Tonnage. age 

Vessels. Decrease. | Size. | Steamers. per Cent. | Size, 

- Per cut. “¢ 

1850... 24,797 3,396,359 —_ 130 | 1,187 168,474, oa 140 
*60....] 25,663 | 4,204,860 | 23°7 164 | 2,000 454,327 170 227 
°70....| 23,189 | 4,577,855 8°8 198°} 3,178 | 1,112,984 | 145 | 350 

Decrease. 

*80....| 19,938 | 3,851,045 15°8 193 | 5,247 | 2,723,468 144 518 

°90....] 13,852 2,907,405 24°5 210° 4) 75383 5,037,666 85 682 








From Table XIII it appears that while we have about 4,000 
vessels fewer under our flag than in 1880, the decline in the number 
of sailing ships since that date exceeds 6,000; and that the loss in 
number is only reduced to 4,000 by the fact that more than 2,000 
steamers were added during the decade. The sailing tonnage 
decreased nearly a million tons; but against this loss we have to 
set off an increase in steamer tonnage of 2,314,198 tons; or in 
other words we parted with 245 per cent. of our sailing tonnage, 
and added nearly 85 per cent. to our steamer tonnage. The 
additions to our sailing fleet in recent years have been either very 
small craft for coasting purposes, or very large iron and steel 
vessels chiefly for the Pacific grain trade, the failure to make the 
Panama Canal having led to the opinion that the Pacific trade is 
secured against steamer competition for many years. It is obsery- 
able however that the number of sailing ships under our flag is 
little more than half the number we had in 1860, and that the 
decline has been rapidly accelerating every decade since. I may 
add here that the growth of the Norwegian flag in our trade is to 
a considerable extent the result of our having sold so many of our 
sailing vessels. They have been the chief buyers. Agitations made 
their employment by English owners impracticable; but large 
numbers of these ships are constantly trading to our ports under 
the Norwegian flag. The steamer increase is very remarkable. 
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It was by far the largest increase compared with any previous 
decade; that of 1880 showing 1,610,534 tons over 1870; that of 
1890 showing 2,314,198 tons over 1880. In my last paper I gave 
some reasons for the opinion that the ordinary computation of 
steamer tonnage as equal to three times the amount of sailing 
tonnage was an under estimate of the fact. I am still of that 
opinion. But using this measure, it follows that the mere increase 
in steamer tonnage during the last decade is equal to 7 million 
tons of sailing tonnage, while the amount of sailing tonnage under 
our flag now is less than 3 million tons. It also follows, that 
whereas our effective carrying power in 1870 (reckoning 1 steam 
as equal to 3 sailing tons) was 8 millions, and in 1880 12 millions, 
this had grown in 1890 to 18 million tons—an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the decade, This explains how the work of 164 million. 
tons of entries and clearances in 1890, compared with 133 million 
tons in 1880, was done with a smaller number of vessels under the 
flag than we had since 1840. The voyages indicated by the entries 
and clearances at ports in the United Kingdom, however, do 
not show the whole work done by our flag. It performs a large 
amount of cross or intermediate service between foreign countries, 
which makes no mark whatever on our navigation returns. Some 
idea of this may be gathered by observing the degree in which 
other States are obliged to employ foreign tonnage, and the pro- 
portion which our flag bears therein. ‘This appears in— 

Tape XIV.—Showing the Proportion of the Entries and Clearances in the 


Foreign Trade of the Countries named under the National Flag, the 
British Flag, and other Foreign Flags. 


























Entries and Clearances under Total 

Date : 

of Country. ae Otl nae Foreten 
Return. Pee British Flag. once Bi ing Bin 
Flag. Flags. last Paper. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Periont. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

1889....| Russia ........... 93 551 37°6 92°7 86°5 
’90....| United States cpa 52°8 2.5°% ato 98% 
RO rene URL Vir vgroseeoee cAsoae 48°4 26°38 75°2 61° 
280th Ollanidaarees 305 52°0 17s 69°5 69°3 
°89....) Sweden ........ 3367 22°1 44°2 66°3 64°6 
SO) rane heaves. 361 40°6 237% 63°9 72°O 
°89..:.1 Germany :....... 42°4 366 21° SEG a) Ga 
89.2.4) Norway ici: 63°1 16°3 20.6 36°9 30°0 





From Table XIV it would appear that more of the trade of 
the following States is being done by foreign tonnage now than ten 
years ago, viz.: Russia, Italy, Sweden, and Norway; also that only 
France and Germany are carrying a larger proportion of their 
own trade than appeared at my last investigation, and that the 
United States and Holland stand about where they were in this 
matter. It will be noted that of the entries and clearances in 
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Russia, the United States, and Holland, more than half are made 
by our flag; while the entries and clearances under the British 
flag are 48:4 per cent. in Italy, 40°6 in France, and 36°6 in 
Germany, from which it is safe to remark that more of the work of 
Russia, France, Italy, Holland, and the United States is done by 
our flag than by the flags of those States. 

It will also be observed that Hnglish tonnage is double that of 
any other foreign flag in the United States, and nearly so in Italy. 
It is treble that of any other flag in Holland. In Russia the British 
proportion is 55°1, other foreign flags 37°6. In France 40°6 British, 
other foreign flags 23°3. In Germany, British 36°6, other foreign 
flags 21 per cent. In Sweden and Norway other foreign flags 
exceed our percentage. The proportion of foreign tonnage in the 
trade of Russia, which was 86°5 in 1879, had become g2°7 in 1889; 
that of the United States varied only from 78°7 to 77°9. France, 
with the help of bounties on its shipping, and differential duties 
on direct imports and exports, succeeded in decreasing the propor- 
tion of foreign tonnage in its trade from 72 to 63°9 percent. In 
the case of Italy, however, and in spite of much friendly help from 
the government to its flag, the proportion of foreign tonnage grew 
from 61°'0 to-75'2 per cent. 

For the better appreciation of these comparisons with other 
flags, I show in— 

Taste X V.—The Tonnage of the Merchant Vessels of the Countries named. 





1880.* 1890.+ 
Country. Tonnage | Of which |Percentagey Tounage | Of which | Percentage 
Registered of Registered of 
as Seagoing.| Steamer. | Steamer. Jas Seagoing.| Steamer. | Steamer. 


United Kingdom | 6,519,772 2,720,551 | 417 7,945,071 | 5,037,666 | 63°4 
Greater Britain...| 1,927,399 | 228,581) 11°8 1,743,017] 376,040} 21°6 


= 





——y 





——- 








Sorel, 8,447,171 |2,949,282| 34°9 [9,688,088 |5,413,706| ss°9 
2 Le nore or 1,526,689 51,674 3°4 [1,611,398] 168,081} 10% 
United States ....)1,352,810| 156,323) 11°6 946,695| 197,630) 209 
RPIOSDY 5 ocnasseg0>. 1,171,286| 196,343] 16°7 Togs at Olio) s46is 
Lf ape ere ae 1,005,972 72,666 “3 824,474| 182,249) 221 
PETERIACE Fos sndetssssoese 932,853 | 255,959) 2974 932,735 | 492,684) 52°38 
PEWEGOM, «ces ...--sevneee 530,803 88,600) nes 504,679] 134,970] 26:7 
be Cs er 3395155 58,597 | 17°3 247,058| 109,954} 44°5 
Denmark? ............ 251,958 48,799| 19°3 289,217| 103,824] 3579 
AFOVGU. |. os.s0.0s 71,191 59,536 | 83°6 9Q,222 65,951| 93°9 


——— | —. 





——$—_— 





7,182,717] 988,556) 13°7 46,747,199 | 2,073,254| 30°7 


* The years of the foreign States are—Norway 1878, United States 1880, 
Germany, Italy, France, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, and Belgium 1879. 


+ The years of the foreign States are—United States 1890, all the others 
1889. 
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From Table XV it appears that there was an actual decrease 
of foreign tonnage during the decade under the flags mentioned, 
viz., from 7,182,717 to 6,747,199 tons. But the foreign steam 
tonnage had more than doubled, rising from 983,556 to 2,073,254 
tons. Computing this on the usual rule of 3 to 1 for steamers, 
the result is an effective carrying power in 1890 of nearly 
11 million tons against 9 millions in 1880. The total growth of 
effective carrying power under the flag of the British Empire, 
computing in the same way, was from 14; millions in 1880 to 203 
million tons in 1890: in other words an increase of 50 per cent. in 
the decade. 

It is observable also that while the total tonnage of all these 
enumerated States is under 7 million tons, that of the British 
Empire exceeds 94 million tons; and that while all the steamer 
tonnage of these States is a little over 2 million tons, that of the 
United Kingdom alone exceeds 5 millions, aud that of the Hmpire 
approximates to 55 millions. 

The United States appear to have diminished both in sail and 
steam tonnage. France, Italy, Holland, and Denmark doubled 
their steamer tonnage, and Germany and Norway trebled their 
steamer tonnage. 

Other States have been doing a great deal, but our addition of 
steamer tonnage since 1880 exceeds the total of steamer tonnage 
existing under all these other flags in 1890, as shown by the 
remarkable figure of 2,073,254 tons for all foreign, and 5,413,706 
tons for the British Empire alone. 

The enormous amount of work done by our flag for our own 
and other States, as shown in the foregoing tables, is the efficient 
source of that invisible export which helps so largely to make up 
for the excess value of imports over exports, about which we have 
heard so often in this Society. 

It is coming to be understood how a quarter of a million men 
on board vessels at sea, carrying goods to markets where they sell 
for so much more than the cost at the place of shipment as covers 
the freight charges and profit, are producing the equivalent of an 
export value for the flag by which the goods are carried, just as 
much as if the same number of men were employed in cotton mills 
ashore instead of on board ships afloat; and that the result is as 
real an addition to the value of our export trade, as if the labour 
were spent in cotton manufactories instead of in carrying machines. 
I recently referred again to the remarkable paper read to the 
Society in 1882 by Mr. Giffen, in which he made an estimate of 
what this invisible export was equal to. Computing the 1890 
tonnage figures on Mr. Giffen’s data, I find it equal to 90 millions 
sterling, which may help to the appreciation of the important 
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place our carrying business occupies in relation to the disparity 
in value between exports and imports. 

Those who have done me the honour to follow me so far 
through the proofs of growing tonnage wants, both in our own and 
other countries, and of the degree in which our flag is supplying 
these wants, will be ready to ask, what is being done to sustain 
this remarkable position? This question I am able to answer by 
information regarding new ships, for which I arm indebted to the 
officials of Lloyd’s Registry of British and Foreign Shipping, whose 
assistance and courtesy I gratefully acknowledge. From a state- 
ment which I have, but the details of which I hardly thought it 
necessary to print in full, it would appear that the production of 
new vessels for 1890 exceeded that of any previous year. 
Excluding vessels under 100 tons, it appears by “ Lloyd’s Register 
“Book” that the new vessels produced in 1890 were :— 


Tons. 





In the United Kingdom .............s0000 1,197,248 
Paine umited States .......0.acawase 140,878 
MRED ATY ok cocsdnensastvsovesntterreagennans 102,465 
Pee EsTItisI:COLONICS.« <.:,4.0.....ssecouseneens 44,540 
PTO COrs.ctsstgecteosadeseevonsvorndscettaageenyee 34,562 
BRINGY WIRY haragocsecenssossvocupeoaiscaseemmmes pts pe ee 
7. touland and’ Belgiumy.....:cameuw« 265533 
ER WCOLGND «co052) scecscensduatene dase geeeemnmene 12,692 

Total TONS) ..sssosesosstepmeseners 1,585,658 





our proportion being equal to 75 per cent.of the whole—more 
satisfactory probably from the national point of view than from 
that of the shipowners. 

During the decade steel has almost supplanted the use of iron 
in shipbuilding. This is shown clearly in Table XVI :— 
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It will be observed that in 1881 only 19 steel steamers were 
built, and 391 of iron; but in 1890 the number of steamers built of 
steel had increased to 469, and the number built of iron had fallen 
to 91. So in 1881 only 3 sailing vessels were built of steel, and 
50 of iron; but in 1890 56 steel sailing ships were built, and only 

4 iron. The production of wooden vessels is now limited to very 
small craft, and has ceased to be of any importance; but steel 
appears to have displaced iron, even with more rapidity than that 
with which iron displaced wood. 

All the new tonnage, however, is not additional carrying 
power, much of it being required to replace the vessels which, 
from various causes, such as wrecks, sales to foreigners, &c., 
disappear from our registry every year. The extent of this 
disappearance is much greater than could be imagined, and I 
therefore give the figures for each year of the last decade in— 


TasiE XVII.—Showing the Tonnage Removed from the Registers of the 
United Kingdom in each Year from 1881 to 1890. 





Total Removed from 



























































Sail. Steam. : 
Registers. 
Year. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 

1881 ....) 1,022 281,897 260 158,358 1,282 440,255 

an 91g 258,695 296 188,443 1,215 447,138 

a 917 274,579 286 189,620 1,203 464,199 

"84 .... 826 225,397 265 157,193 1,091 382,590 

SS i) As80r 229,498 348 170,712 1,849 400,210 

BSG je.ist 45236 210,781 314 178,308 1,550 389,089 

cy Gee Re ee 240,505 348 169,757 1,360 410,262 

788 .... 984 240,922 221 178,426 1,108 419,348 

BOF G2: 4708 205,384, 324. 188,388 1,032 393,772 

90...) 768 223 349 338 212,785 | 1,103 436,134 
Total...) 9,693 2,391,007 3,100 1:791,990- 17 12,793 4,182,997 
Average 969 239,100 310 179,199 1,279 418,299 





From the above it would seem that nearly 1,000 sailing ships, 
and 300 steamers, have been removed from the registers during each 
year of the decade. In the year 1885, when agitation was high, it 
will be seen that no less than 1,849 removals from the registers 
took place. J commend this fact to the consideration of all whom 
it concerns. The average removals during the decade are no less 
than 1,279 per annum, and the average tonnage removed exceeds 
400,000. These annual removals from our flag would furnish a 
_respectably sized fleet for some of the smaller States. 

Q2 
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TaBLE XVIII.—Showing the Number of Total Wrecks during the Years 
stated, which occurred to British and Foreign Vessels on or near to the 
Coasts of the United Kingdom ; and the Number of Total Losses arising 
from Collision included therein. 


1881.| 1882.) 1883.| 1884.) 1885. 1886. 1887.| 1888.| 1889.| 1890. 


—— | ff | | | | | | Ce 


Wrecks involv- } 
ing alien 705 | 606 | 551 | 473 | 871 | 380 | 421 | gor | 367 | 353 





Total losses 
from collisions 
cluded ihe 69 | 801.561 661 80) yo°}/)"889) 9825) ti Zee 
above figures.. 





That the number of wrecks in 1890 should be only half those 
of 1881, must be considered highly satisfactory ; also the steady 
tendency throughout the decade for it to become less. It is 
regrettable, however, that the total losses from collision show no 
corresponding decline; on the contrary, we find 353 wrecks in 
1890, yielding more total losses from collision than the 705 wrecks 
of 1881. 

This is perhaps the class of sea casualty which more than any 
other is dependent on human agency. The Board of Trade 
publishes elaborate rules to prevent collisions at sea, and all the 
officers in charge of ships hold Board of Trade certificates of their 
competency to navigate—yet these collisions happen! It is dis- 
appointing to see this cause of disaster still eperating so heavily, 
and it forces the question: Why does not the general reduction 
in loss from other causes show here also? What is the explana- 
tion? Is it the rules that are in fault, or the certificated officers ?P 
Or are we to conclude that, while traffic at sea is getting safer so 
far as all other causes of disaster are concerned, this frequency of 
collisions is to be regarded as inevitable, and that no reduction may 
be looked for? I am most reluctant to accept any such conclu- 
sion. It is also clearly not the opinion of the courts, for in most 
of the law suits, in which sea collisions end, the judicial autho- 
rities find one side or the other to blame, and order payment. 
But as the sole object of the rules is to prevent collisions, it seems 
clear that the rules fail to attain their object, and the continuance 
of collisions to such an extent suggests doubt as to whether our 
policy in this matter is not based on unsound principles. I have 
long entertained grave doubts about it; but if the rules had pre- 
vented collisions I would have concealed my doubts. At present 
the chief results are litigation and penalties; the collisions them- 
selves go on. The money penalties do not fall on those whose 
errors cause the collisions, and whose greater care might so often 
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avoid them. Besides, these penalties are so uncertain in their 
operation, and sometimes so heavy, that the innocent persons who 
have eventually to pay, are forced to provide against the possibility 
by insurance, by which the operation of the penalties, as such, is 
of course defeated. One of our law courts is kept pretty con- 
-stantly occupied with collision suits, to the great advantage of the 
legal profession. That again, however, does not stop the collisions, 
but only adds to their ultimate cost, and to the loss of the public 
in the final result. It was indeed one of the acute legal discoveries 
of the decade, that “collision” was not “a peril of the sea,” 
because it was the result of the action of human discretion and 
will. I confess, however, that it is the only peril of the sea which 
I fear when I am at sea. This is neither the place nor the time 
to further pursue this subject; but I direct attention to this 
matter as standing in regrettable contrast with the improvements 
so marked in our maritime affairs generally; and as one which 
must be most unsatisfactory to the department responsible for the 
rules which have not prevented collisions at sea. | 
The number of men employed in our maritime trade appears in— 


TasLe X1X.+-Showing the Number of Men Employed in Sailing and Steam 
Vessels belonging to the United Kingdom, and distinguishing British 
from Foreign Seamen. 


























Men in APS es : 
a Total. eae Foreign. 
Sailing Vessels. Steamers. ; 

1850 ....) 142,730 8,700 151,430 — — 
GO} si $445 487 26,105 171,592 157,312 14,280 
* TD eck: (£849,207 48,755 195,962 177,951 18,011 
80 ....| 108,668 84,304, 192,972 169,692 23,280 
‘90 2.. 84,008 129,366 BIZG74 186,147 275227 





It is not surprising to find so large a decrease in the men 
afloat in sailing vessels. Their greatly reduced number made that 
result inevitable. The increase of 45,000 men afloat in steamers 
since 1880 was also to be expected, from the large increase in the 
steamer fleet. The total increase is not so large as it appears, as 
I understand the figure for 1890 includes masters, which the 
earlier returns did not. The proportion of foreigners is remark- 
ably large, though not much in excess of that in 1880. It is 
singular, however, that there should be work for 27,227 able- 
bodied men, which our teeming population should not supply. It 
is a curious commentary on the “out-of-work” theories on which 
so much philanthropic effort is based. The above figures do not 
include Lascars and Asiatics, who are largely employed in the 
{ndian trade. Adding these, the total men employed under our 
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flag in 1890 was 236,108, of course excluding those in the Royal 
Navy. It would appear from these figures that, if we make a 
reasonable deduction for the fact that the captains are included in 
the 1890 return, there can be very few more British sailors 
employed in 1890 than there were in 1880, when our fleet was so 
much smaller. The increased size of vessels, and much labour- 
saving machinery on board, has no doubt further economised 
human labour; but our larger operations required more men, and 
they seem to have been found among the foreigners, Lascars and 
Asiatics. This must be admitted to be a regrettable fact. I am 
afraid its causes must be looked for in the agitations concerning 
maritime affairs of the last two decades. Statements of the most 
incorrect and misleading character, directly contradicted by the 
official returns, have been often made, and were repeated quite 
recently. These no doubt affect the opinion of the seafaring 
classes, and dispose many who might become sailors to seek em- 
ployment on shore, and so make the necessity for manning our 
ships with 50,000 foreigners and Asiatics. These are to be had in 
any numbers, and are more sober, more amenable to discipline than 
many of the “union”? men, whose morale has been sapped by de- 
sertion having been made easy, and by being perpetually instructed 
to believe that their employers, being capitalists, are their natural 
enemies. How otherwise can we explain that with far safer and 
more commodious ships, with much better food, with higher 
wages, the English sailor should make it necessary for English 
shipowners to employ 50,000 foreigners and Asiatics to get our 
work done? That is a problem which I venture earnestly to com- 
mend to all who really have the interests of our sailors at heart. 
It is regrettable enough to have our food grown to the extent it is 
grown by foreign labour: I cannot admit that there is any necessity 
whatever for such an amount of foreign labour to be employed in 
carrying it. 

I directed attention in my last paper to the steady decrease in 
the number of apprentices’ indentures enrolled. In 1880 the 
number was 3,501. In 1890 it had fallen to 2,167. This is only ~ 
further confirmation of what I have said about seamen. There is 
no class of labour in this country, and, so far as:I know, in any 
other country, so protected by government regulations and inter- 
ference. The shipowners cannot engage or pay off a seaman except 
at a government office, or in the presence of a Government official 
sent on board the ship, on payment of an additional fee. The 
engagement and the account on discharge must all be made on 
government forms provided for the purpose; the limit of time 
within which wages must be paid in the presence of the official is 
exactly defined; so that, so far as nursing and coddling go, the 
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seaman ought to be the best conditioned labourer in the country. 
Yet, despite all this, for twenty years past agitations have been rife ; 
and during a time when our ships have improved so much as to 
out-distance all competitors in the maritime trade of the world, the 
number of apprentices has decreased, and the number of foreigners 
in this carefully protected labour has nearly doubled. ‘These 
facts should, I think, raise doubt as to whether, on this matter, 
our action—however well intended—is really based on sound 
principles; whether it would not be better for the government 
to interfere less between employer and employed in this, as in 
other trades. In any case, I mark it as a very unsatisfactory 
element in our maritime position, whatever be its causes, that, 
despite the admitted difficulties of finding employment for our 
people on shore, our work at sea should be done to such an in- 
creasing extent by foreigners. 

The subject of the loss of life at sea was exhaustively treated 
in an able paper read before this Society by my friend Mr. Thomas 
Secrutton in December, 1885. I therefore do not propose to say 
much on it. By using great totals, and by skilful grouping, the 
statistics on the subject had been misused—unintentionally I am 
sure. Periods of known bad weather had been ignored. The 
dissection of the totals, however, corrected much of the mis- 
apprehension, and forced some forgotten considerations into the 
controversy which practically settled it. First, that the loss of 
life at any period must be taken in relation to the number of lives 
at risk at that period; to the known weather facts; and to the 
magnitude of the maritime work being done. Secondly, that it 
would always remain possible to say truly that there was pre- 
ventible loss of life at sea. There is much preventible loss of life 
on land also. So long as it suits us to occupy a quarter of a 
million of imperfect men afloat, they are certain to commit faults, 
_ errors, and crimes even, which will make it possible to say quite 
truthfully that preventible loss of life at sea continues. 

I mentioned in my last paper that the Registrar-General, whose 
figures of mortality in relation to strength I then quoted, expressed 
the opinion that they aggravated the mortality of seamen afloat. 
It was found on subsequent investigation that some of the deaths 
were recorded twice, and that many deaths on board colonial and 
fishing vessels had been included, the crews of which vessels were 
not included in the strength on which the rate of loss was com- 
puted. There was much doubt also as to what constituted the 
strength of the mercantile marine. The figures used have only 
been estimates, not ascertained facts; indeed, the latter seem to be 
hardly ascertainable. The Registrar-General, no doubt for some 
good reason, has discontinued the record from which I last quoted, 
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so that I am unable to give a continuation of the figures for the 
last decade on his authority. 1L may add, however, that in a return 
of the loss of life at sea, dated 17th March, 1891, in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper No. 3875, the corrected figures of the 
total deaths from drowning in 188] are given. The loss of life for 
that year had been stated as 3,475, the corrected figures are 3,084. 
This would seem to show that the surmise of the Registrar- 
General touching the exaggeration of the deaths was justified. 

The official statement on the subject of loss of life at sea is 
published in the abstracts relating to shipping casualties by the 
Board of Trade for the year 1889-90, dated July, 1891, No. C-6468. 
Summarising these, Mr. Swanston, the secretary to the Marine 
Department, says: ‘‘The loss of life by wreck and casualty in 
‘‘ vessels belonging to the United Kingdom was 1,297 in 1889-90, 
“or 709 less than in 1888-89, 246 less than in 1887-88, 628 less 
“than in 1886-87, and 735 less than the average for the ten 
‘“‘ vears preceding 1886-87.” 

But it appears that even here, as elsewhere, we must beware of 
totals. This loss of life must itself be dissected to get ‘at any 
reliable opinion on the matters which legislation in the United 
Kingdom can directly affect. For Mr. Swanston himself adds in 
the report from which I am quoting, that ‘“‘the number of lives lost 
‘‘ in 1888-89 was swelled by the large number of Indian passengers 
‘* (703) lost in the ss. Vaitarna, of Glasgow, 64 tons, which was 
‘“‘ missing on a coasting voyage in India.” And, as affecting the 
life loss in vessels belonging to British possessions abroad he also 
adds: ‘‘The lives lost in 1887-88 were swelled by 495 Chinese 
“passengers lost in the Wah Yeung, of Hong Kong, and 131 
‘“‘ passengers lost in a ferry boat on the river Hooghly, and in 
_ “ 1886-87 were swelled by 735 Indian passengers lost in the 
‘missing steamer Sir John Lawrence.”’ The disturbing character 
of these Chinese and Indian passenger figures will be obvious 
to all statisticians, and fully justifies the qualifications made by 
Mr. Swanston respecting them. 

At the same time, I do not think Mr. Swanston’s statement 
adequately represents the improvement that has taken place. I 
have therefore prepared a table which shows the total tonnage of 
British vessels entered and cleared at ports in the United Kingdom 
only from 1881-90, the lives of seamen lost during the same period, 
and the proportion of life lost per 100,000 tons to the total tonnage 
entered and cleared. This at all events is based on facts, not 
on estimates, and I give the comparative ratios, which speak for 
themselves. 
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Taste XX.—Showing from 1881 to 1890 the separate Tonnage of British Sailing 
and Steam Vessels Entered and Cleared at Ports in the United Kingdom, the 
Lives Lost, and the Proportion per 100,000 Tons between the Lives Lost and the 
Work done. . 





Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 


Total Tonnage Proportion Total Tonnage Proportion 























Year.’ of British Vessels Lives | of Lives Lost to] of British Vessels Lives | Of Lives Lost to 
Entered and Cleared Total Tonnage | Entered and Cleared Total Tonnage 
at Ports in Lost. Entered at Ports in Lost. Entered 
United Kingdom. and Cleared. United Kingdom. and Cleared. 

Per 100,000 tons Per 100,000 tons 
1881.... 32,486,115 1,354, 1°17 82,448,250 4.68 O57 
e-al 3 1y105,02 1 1,508 4°84 87,541,294 916 1°05 
"BD....| 30,033,734 1,146 3°81 94,921,999 779 0°82 
*84.... 27,916,938 1,200 4°30 96,646,187 492 O'51 
POD...) 27,912,934 540 | ~—s_ 1°93 98,844,770 718 0°73 
POO...) 126,582,738 734: 2°76 99,108,556 155 o'16 
Dl esd 26, 7225539 773 2°89 103,857,831 646 0°62 
*88....| 26,138,700 687 2°63 112,061,218 581 O52 
BO.) | 25,360 5467 557 2°26 114,747,913 418 0°36 
3 US Be PP Ry 480 2°06 118,511,100 482 O'741 


N.B.—The tables of lives lost are made up annually to 30th June. The tables of 
tonnage entered and cleared are made up annually to 31st December. 

The figures under ‘‘ Lives Lost” are the total number of crew lost at sea by wreck 
and casualty in yessels of all kinds belonging to the United Kingdom, excluding fishing 
vessels. 





As regards sailing vessels first. It will be noted that the 
tonnage was nearly 323 millions in 1881, and under 234 millions 
in 1890; the lives lost in the first year were 1,354, and in the 
latter only 480; the ratio being 4°17 per 100,000 tons in 1881, and 
only 2°06 in 1890. So that a decreased trade by sailing vessels 
ended in, not merely a decreased loss, but in a reduction in the 
ratio of loss from 4°17 to 2°06, or 50°6 per cent.; a large reduction 
both in actual number and in ratio. As regards steamers, it will 
be also noted that the tonnage in 1881 was nearly 824 millions, 
‘and in 1890 1183 millions; the lives lost in the first year were 468, 
and in the last 482; the ratio being 0°57 in 1881 and oar in 1890. 
The increase in the traffic was equal to 43°6 per cent.; the decrease 
of life lost was equal to 28 per cent. 

The reported deaths among masters and seamen from all causes 
in 1889 were 13'1 per 1,000 of the strength, comparing with 1g 
per 1,000 in 1879, and the average annual rate of 23'2 per 1,000 
during the twenty-eight years preceding. 

I think it will be admitted that these statements regarding 
diminishing life loss at sea are most satisfactory. The superior 
safety of steam vessels is most apparent. The greater control over 
their movements possessed by steamers, is a constant factor work- 
ing for safety. The tendency is growing for even the largest 
steamers to rely almost entirely on their engines, and very little 
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on sails. It is very remarkable to hear, as we now frequently 
hear, of engines running for thousands of miles without being 
stopped for any purpose whatever. 

It is just to add that the decreasing loss of life in sailing 
vessels is most important. The character of our sailing fleet is 
improving. The small old wooden vessels are disappearing from 
the register, as I have shown, at the rate of about 1,000 a year; 
and the new sailing tonnage consists for the greater part of steel 
and iron ships of large tonnage, and most superior type. - 


The question of bounties offered by certain foreign States — 


excited much interest in the early years of the decade, particularly 
those sanctioned by the French Act of the 29th January, 1881. 
The French tonnage figures, to which I have already referred, 
hardly scem to justify either the hopes excited by this Act in 
France or the fears that it produced here. A report made by 
Lord Lytton to the Marquis of Salisbury gives the following 
figures as the total bounty paid, both for the construction and 
running of vessels in the year named :— 


Frs. 
TSG Dacca eves tneeys Sek eenteton cog hheaseaetem 1,931,793 
pay lena, Meal rai Pie fe 9 OS eM! A Rt oS 10,999,201 
OBS Siscncatus cede abenen ore poe: sculsore habe 11,625,588 
BAb sadiesseceealsavtsecvented Sap getaie sisal wales 13,074,299 
LD oi:s4 Claw sie cebs cwivsshagesticet AUMEEE «cco eae 8,696,431 
? ESO ost scass cheap ran spot Seething eet nee ed eee 10,583,965 
7d wand essgsdtucssdvesdhdscetAinceel each ens 11,000,000 
HOV cadewetsan slots os eene sth et Rae ae eee Ee as 00,00 Estimates. 
TSO vocties sesh Sostocsss sseetencts ates Sam 9,000,000 


The French estimates do not distinguish the annual sums set 
apart as bounties for construction from those earned in navigation. 
In asking for the last two figures in the above list, the Minister 
attributed the smallness of the amount to the notable falling off in 
the building of ships at French yards. The bounty on the 
construction of ships was enacted without any limit of time; 
that for running was established for ten years, and expired in 
January, 1891; it has been temporarily renewed, and is expected 
to be renewed again for a long period. | 


Taste XX1.—Showing the Number and Net Tonnage of Vessels that 
passed through the Suez Canal in 1870, 1880, and 1890. 





























Number Mean Proportion of 
Year. of Net Tonnage. | Transit Receipts. Net. Tonnage | British Vessels to 
Vessels. per Vessel. Total Tonnage. 
frs. 
1870.... 486 436,609 55159327 898 — 
"BO, cz) 12,026 3,057,421 39,840,487 1,509 99°97 
SOOT. $3538 6,890,094 66,984,000 2,033 71739 
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It will be observed that during the last decade the tonnage 
considerably more than doubled, and that the proportion of British 
tonnage, notwithstanding the great increase shown, is only slightly 
less than in 1880. The next State to our own in proportion of 
canal traffic in 1890 was Germany, with 7°12 per cent., about one- 
tenth of the English; France follows with 5°31 per cent.; Holland 
with 3°61 per cent. France had the second place, but in the last 
three years, despite the bounties, her proportion of the traffic has 
decreased, and she now occupies the third place. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add, that the controversy between 
the English shipowners and the canal company, and the subsequent 
agreement to which it led in 1883, after the rejection by Parliament 
of the provisional arrangement made by Mr. Childers, have resulted 
in the removal of the unpleasantness and friction which then existed 
in canal affairs, and in the establishment of a state of things by 
which both the company and the shipowners have benefited. It is 
only just to the company to say that the traffic has been much 
better managed. The organisation of night transit by the extensive 
use of the electric light, by providing the channel with lighted 
buoys and beacons, in connection with other improvements, has 
reduced the time of transit from about forty-eight hours in 1883, to 
twenty-two hoursin1890. These improvements, and the extra staff 
involved, were effected at considerable cost to the company. ‘The 
reductions in the transit dues provided for in the agreement were all 
duly made, and from 1885 the pilotage charge was abolished. This 
item had brought the company a revenue close upon 100,000/. in 
1885. Large sums of money have been expended in deepening 
and widening the canal. The company has gained by this wise 
and far seeing policy, adopted with some reluctance in 1883. The 
revenue in 1890 was larger than in any previous year, and in 
1891 showed a still further increase, having risen to 85 millions 
of francs. 

In my last paper I alluded to the changes likely to result if the 
Panama canal were completed, of which, at that time, there 
appeared some prospect. Its failure has been one main cause of 
the recent construction of so many large steel sailing ships, based 
on the expectation that the northern Pacific grain trades are nearly 
safe against serious steamer competition for the remainder of this 
century at least. After the heavy losses sustained in the attempt 
to pierce the Isthmus by M. de Lesseps, it seems doubtful that the 
_ European public will at any early date risk more capital in the 
effort. Indeed one has only to think of the losses which have been, 
and are still being suffered in canal and dock enterprises nearer 
home, to be satisfied that the Pacific trafic must go-for a long 
time vid Cape Horn, unless the United States Government should 
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decide to provide funds for one of the schemes for getting through 
the Isthmus. 

The last fact relating to the decade which I propose to name is 
the Load Line Act of 1890. The subject had been under occa- 
sional consideration by Lloyd’s Registry since 1870. In 1873, 
Mr. Martell, the chief surveyor to the Registry, prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, then 
sitting, a series of freeboard tables. These were based upon the 
principle of every vessel having a certain proportion of spare buoy- 
ancy according to its structure. In 1875 and 1880 further steps 
were taken; and in the latter year especially, after extensive 
information had been accumulated of the load lines in actual use, 
the Committee of Lloyd’s Registry instructed their chief surveyor 
to frame tables suitable for the various types of vessel. These tables, 
however, after much criticism, underwent further amendment in 
1882 and 1883, and in 1885 were referred to a departmental com- 
mittee of experts, by which they were finally adopted, and are now 
known as the Load Line Committee’s Tables. With modifications, 
they were substantially the tables prepared by Lloyd’s Registry ; 
and as issued by the Load Line Committee, were accepted by the 
Board of Trade in August, 1885, and by the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Registry in September, 1885. The use of these tables, however, 
was in a restricted sense voluntary, until the Load Line Act was 
passed in June, 1890, and became compulsory in December of that 
year. Previous to the passing of the Act, about 2,200 vessels had 
been voluntarily submitted by the owners to Lloyd’s Registry to 
be marked in accordance with the tables. This extent of voluntary 
approval cleared the way for the Act, and enabled its provisions to 
be brought into operation with less friction than might have been 
expected. Freeboards have been already assigned to about 6,500 
British vessels by ‘‘ Lloyd’s Register.’’ I understand that the Board 
of Trade has assigned about 2,200 freeboards, and other authorised 
bodies about 800; leaving to be dealt with somewhere about 1,000 
vessels, many of which are permanently engaged abroad, and some 
of which are gradually coming in from long voyages. This accounts 
approximately for the vessels liable under the Act; all the smaller 
craft—ships under 80 tons register employed solely in the coasting 
trade, fishing vessels and pleasure yachts—being exempted. 

I record the settlement of the load line during the decade, 
and the facts relating to the preparation, modification, adoption, 
and legislation of these tables, as proof of the extreme care with 
which this State interference with the liberty of shipowners has 
been very gradually established ; of the loyalty with which it has 
been accepted by the shipowners themselves, many of whom had 
urged its adoption; and, lastly, of the skill and wisdom of the 
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officials and experts concerned, especially of Mr. Martell, the 
author of the first series of tables already named. It is needless 
to add that the tables are neither final nor perfect; so that if the 
future should bring some new types of vessel to which they are 
inapplicable, such structures would be considered and dealt with 
on their merits. 

In concluding my papers on this subject in 1872 and in 1882, 
I referred to the natural growth of this great shipping industry as 
the conclusive reason for the State letting it severely alone. In 
the decade 1870-80, under the influence of a well meant philan- 
thropy, considerable interference was sanctioned. Fortunately, at an 
early period of the last decade, an influential voice from within the 
Board of Trade itself proclaimed that this legislation was a 
delusion, and that its chief permanent result had been an army of 
surveyors, costing the country about 1,000/. per week. So it 
happened that during the last decade, in spite of much proposed 
interference, very little was enacted. I mention the fact as 
creditable both to the present and to the last Government. The 
department concerned knows, and the public—certainly the wiser 
part of the public—is beginning to see that in the use of our 
great mineral.resources for maritime business the largest possible 
liberty to the shipowner is our soundest policy. The facts I have 
submitted to-night show what enormous progress has been made 
without the restrictions which some people thought indispensable. 
I have only on this point therefore to reiterate the opinion 
expressed in 1872 and 1882, to the effect that as our State does 
not give, and is not asked to give, either bounties or favours, or 
privileges, of any kind to its flag, it should not hamper it with 
restrictions in its unrestricted competition with other flags. 
Indeed, what I have named as to the failure of the Board of Trade 
regulations to prevent collisions at sea, and as to the increasing 
numbers of foreigners in our service, rather suggests the necessity 
for inquiry, with a view to less artificial arrangements, on both of 
these most important subjects. 

It would seem unnecessary to emphasise the financial and 
political importance of this trade to the country. The capital 
invested, the employment given both on shore and afloat, and the 
value annually produced are so many considerations which explain 
the envy of other States, though they are only beginning to be 
very gradually appreciated in our own. But by far the most im- 
portant aspect from which this tonnage question can be regarded 
is its intimate connection with our supplies of food. This I may 
indeed emphasise ; the facts are so difficult to grasp, so little known, 
that so long as the ordinary Englishman finds bread and meat on 
his table, he is contented to know that the one comes from the 
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butcher and the other from the baker, and makes as little further — 
inquiry as an ancient Hebrew would have made as to the supplies 
of manna in the wilderness. But the degree of our dependence on 
food brought over sea is constantly increasing. It is not merely 
that our population is larger than it was fifty years ago, but that 
the larger population—in spite of all allegations to the contrary 
now and then made—is so much better off, has so much more to 
spend, eats so much more, and drinks more, besides wearing more 
and better clothes and living in better houses. The limited area 
of these islands cannot supply half the present inhabitants at their 
present rate of consumption. Two-thirds of our daily bread is 
dependent on sea carriage, but it is carried in our ships so easily 
and cheaply that the consumers generally are quite unconscious 
of the fact. In 1890, the imported value of five articles—corn 
(of all kinds), meat, butter, cheese, and eggs, was equal to 2 millions 
sterling per week. To put other nations under tribute for the supply 
of our wants to this vast extent, and to be able to pay for the 
supphes, I have already called the miracle of modern commerce. 
The increased work required of our flag is largely consequent on 
these demands for foreign food. It is noteworthy also that some 
of our nearest European neighbours are following our example in - 
this matter. Their heavy duties on the import of foreign corn 
have not been able to keep it out, though they have kept the 
prices to consumers in France and Germany at an elevation above 
the English prices measured exactly by their import duties. 
Fortunately our teeming population has suffered no such dis- 
advantage. Our free trade policy has thus benefited mankind 
every where, by stimulating the production and cheapening the cost 
of human subsistence, while the reduction in the cost of sea carriage 
has made supples from the most distant sources so freely available, 
as practically to place the surplus food of the world at the disposal 
of the European populations. Sir Robert Peel had an idea that the 
freight from America would be too dear to enable American 
grown wheat to compete seriously with English. In a famous 
cabinet memorandum which he presented to his colleagues before 
the repeal of the corn laws, he assured them that no quantity of 
wheat could probably be delivered from the United States at a less 
cost than 45s. per quarter. Against this prediction I only mention 
the fact that in one year during the last decade, viz., in 1887, with 
the average price of wheat at 32s. 6d., we carried from the United 
States to the United Kingdom 8 million quarters. To such: a 
degree has the steamer, the railway, and the telegraph changed 
the conditions of this question, and falsified the prediction on 
which Sir Robert Peel obtained the assent of his Cabinet to his 
great measure. 
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It is not the province of statisticians to prophesy, and this 
would be the last place to venture. But it is strictly within the 
province of the statistician to mark the growth of facts, and it 
can hardly be denied that the change from being a self supporting 
nation, as we were fifty years ago, to being absolutely dependent 
on foreign growers and open sea communications for two-thirds of 
our daily bread, forces into our policy a new factor of the first 
magnitude. Itis not the balance of power in Europe which con- 
cerns us now, but how we can feed our people. Other nations are 
in quite different circumstances. Their interests and policy are 
not necessarily ours. In addressing the German Parliament in 
December last (the “‘ Times,” 11th December), General von Caprivi 
made the following significant observations, in defending the con- 
tinuance of the German corn duties :— 

“The corn laws were necessary for the protection of German 
“agriculture, although it is certain that they have not had the 
“* effect expected from them. It is nevertheless certain that their 
“‘ existence prevents an agricultural crisis, of which it would be 
“impossible to overrate the evil consequences. <A parallel with 
“* English conditions 1s not possible...... The chief reason, 
-““ however, for the necessity for the maintenance of agriculture is. 
“exclusively a question of State. I am convinced that such a 
“ cultivation of grain is indispensable to us as will, in case of need, 
“suflice to feed even our increasing population in time of war, and 
‘that the State which cannot exist from its own agricultural pro- 
‘* duce, is on the downward path.” 

Fortunately the English and German conditions are not parallel, 
otherwise we should not only be on the downward path, but already 
near to the bottom, and of this there are no signs. On the other 
hand, we must not ignore the fact—a fact that has never hitherto 
existed in the history of our race—viz., that 38 millions of human 
beings living in a group of islands, depend on sea communications 
for two-thirds of their daily bread! Is it too much to expect that 
these islanders, and their parliament, and their statesmen, and 
even their philanthropists, should appreciate the fleet by which 
they are fed, in a degree second only to that other fleet by which 
their shores and empire are defended P_ Is it too much to say that 
these are the considerations by which English policy—fiscal and 
foreign alike—ought to be mainly governed P 
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Discussion on Mr. GuLover’s PAPER. 


Str Rawson W. Rawson said all Fellows must be grateful to 
Mr. Glover for this valuable collection of facts, and hoped that 
younger Fellows than himself would hear him finish his fifty 
years’ report of the tonnage of the kingdom. He differed a little 
from Mr. Glover as to the view he took of the value ofa single 
year for comparison, for he was rather disposed to group a few 
years together for comparative purposes. In this instance it so 
happened that 1880 was a year in which our trade—both import 
and export—sprang up “ina leap anda bound ” from the preceding 
three years’ depression. Consequently Mr. Glover, in wishing to 
show the great advance during the last decade, had done himself 
an injustice. The tonnage imports in 1880 were 14 per cent. above 
those of the preceding year, and their values 13 per cent. higher ; 
whilst the tonnage exports were 12 per cent., and their values 
15 per cent. higher. Those who followed the course of events 
knew what an immense difference that made in the trade of the 
year. There were different ways of showing a contrast between 
one period and another. To compare 1880 with 1890 told little, 
because 1879 and 1881 might be quite different from 1880; and, in 
fact, this was the case, for after 1880 there came a reaction and a 
falling off in everything. There were three different methods of 
comparison, and he thought the soundest was to take all the years 
of the decade together and average them: thus the whole trade of 
one decade was compared with that of another. The end of a 
decade—say the last three years, might also be taken; but a single 
year should never be taken, since you could never depend on it as 
affording ground for fair comparison. Another method was to 
take the year itself, the year preceding, and the year following. 
Which of these methods should be used depended very much on 
the object in view. Mr. Glover showed that between 1870 and 
{880 there was an increase of 57 per cent. in the tonnage entered 
and cleared with cargoes in the foreign trade, and an increase of 
26 per cent. between 1880 and 1890, showing that in the last 
decade the increase was only one-half what it was in the preceding 
one. But if you took the ten years together, and compared the 
decade ending 1870 with that ending 1880, the advance was 60 per 
cent., and the decade between 1880 and 1890 it was 464 per cent. 
There were many remarkable changes in the figures of 1880 in 
Table I, which prevented any fair comparison with the decade of 
which 1880 was made the representative. With reference to 
Mr. Glover’s remarks on the salt trade, he had inquired into the 
price of that article as affecting the export trade. In 1870 it 
was 10s.; in 1880, 11s. 6d.; and in 1890, 18s.; and, consequently, 
the export of this article from England had been knocked on the 
head. A strong proof in support of his objection to a single year 
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was afforded by Mr. Glover’s statement, that wool showed a large 
increase, from 463 to 633 million pounds; in the year before 1890 
it was 701 millions: and in 1891 it was 715 millions. What then 
was the value of a comparison between these single years ? 


_ Colonel Hiut said he could not attempt to criticise the mode in 
which the statistics had been presented, but could endorse every 
word of eulogium on a paper so valuable, not only to the Society, 
but to the important branch of British commerce with which it 
dealt, viz., shipowning. The first thing that struck him was the 
wonderful expansiveness of British trade. It was only by a con- 
tinuance of such expansion that shipowners could now hope for any 
profitable return on their investments. He thought the mere fact of 
the enormous increase in the number of vessels rendered it almost 
impossible that any regulations could altogether prevent collisions 
at sea. He had taken a great interest in the question of the supply 
of seamen. There could be no doubt the nurseries from which sea- 
men had been supplied were one by one falling away. The sailing 
vessel was being supplanted by the steamer. He saw from the 
returns at Lloyds that in the fishery trade, whence large numbers 
of the very best sailors used to be drawn, steam was asserting its 
supremacy, and destroying even that source of supply. If ship- 
owners and the Admiralty were to combine they would be able to 
train up a much larger number of sailors, who might be usefully 
employed in taking the places of the foreigners now found on our 
ships in such alarming numbers. It might not now be deemed 
proper to insist upon shipowners taking boys to sea in their 
steamers, but, personally, he would have no objection to see an enact- 
ment made to that effect. No doubt a good deal had been done by 
those who were supposed to have the sailors’ welfare at heart, of a 
nature to deter men from going to sea. Only a few days ago he 
had seen an article in an Irish paper which, speaking of the 
remarks he (Colonel Hill) had made at the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, hoped they would not be made an excuse for making 
further inroads on the “ pittance of the sailor.”” He maintained 
that sailors were better looked after than any other class: they had 
better wages, better food, and their comfort was studied in every 
possible way. As to legislation, they all agreed that the less they 
had the better it would be for shipping; and there could be no 
stronger reason adduced for the avoidance of restrictive legislation, 
than the facts Mr. Glover had brought forward as to the enormous 
increase and proud position of the British carrying trade and its 
magnificent fleet. 


Mr. Cxuarxe Hatt said he should be very glad if shipowners 

could find it profitable to take apprentices; but he was afraid 
_ that it was not a profitable investment, and therefore they could ’ 
hardly be expected to take them for the good of the public. 


Sir Hpwarp Hartanp regretted that he had not had the 
advantage of hearing the earlier part of the paper. It appeared to 
him that the fact of the number of collisions being almost stationary, 
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while losses from other causes decreased, admitted of a ready, 
though not a satisfactory explanation. The cause was the much 
larger class of vessels now trading, and the speed at which they 
went. Nowadays ships carried on in all weathers, whereas formerly 
they were content to lay to during a gale or fog; but a steamer 
could not afford todothis. He hoped that many of the melancholy 
calamities from such collisions might be materially lessened if the 
recommendations of the Bulkhead Committee, called together last 
year by the Board of Trade for the consideration of the safety of 
ships, could be followed, if to a limited extent only, by shipowners. 
He was sure that they had yet to learn the simple and imexpensive 
mode pointed out in that report, and he believed that quietly, but 
if not, then by means of legislation, some of the recommendations 
would be adopted. He referred to a more accurate and scientific 
method of subdividing ships built of iron or steel, so that, in case 
of a collision, the uninjured parts should be amply sufficient to keep 
the vessel afloat. Being a shipowner as well as a ship builder, he 
regretted that owners fifty years ago got the law repealed requiring 
ships to carry a certain number of apprentices. He could under- 
stand shipowners of that time objecting to what was rather a severe 
impost, but, as a result, the supply of seamen had become so 
injuriously affected that he doubted whether anything short of 
compulsion, 7.e., legislation, would secure anything like an adequate 
supply of seamen again; though of course it would be preferable 
that shipowners should see this for themselves, especially sailing 
shipowners, as it was generally considered that the men learnt the 
duties of their calling better in a sailing ship. He himself thought 
a great deal of valuable work could be learnt in steamers, and he 
would much prefer a man who had served his apprenticeship on a 
steamer, to a loafer off the quays, or some foreigner probably not 
half as well tanght. Therefore he would not hesitate to ship boys 
on his steamers, feeling that he was thereby producing a nursery 
for the more modern requirements. With regard to shipping 
generally, he regarded this enormous increase in our tonnage as 
a direct result of our coal-fields. These were the source of the 
wealth of the country, and made it possible to live in the very 
artificial condition of having two-thirds of our food brought from 
the Antipodes. As soon as the coal supply decreased, so that we 
could no longer afford to waste it in gigantic furnaces manu- 
facturing for everybody all over the world, then England would 
retire again into a very third-rate position among nations. He 
thought something should be done to prevent the waste of coal or 
its exportation to foreign countries; for he looked upon the posses- 
sion of it as the key to the whole of our marvellous position. 


Mr. J. S. Jeans said he had intended to call attention to the 
last point raised by Sir HE. Harland, as he could fully appreciate 
the great importance of coal to our maritime industry. He would 
like to have seen Mr. Glover refer also to the causes of the 
enormous development of our shipping trade. Among such causes 
the question of coal was facile princeps. Mr. Glover had mentioned 
that the total export tonnage carried by our ships was something 
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like 75 million tons yearly, and he might have added that of this 
quantity some 30 million tons, or not quite half, were coal, which 
guaranteed a large amount of double freight. But the develop- 
ment of our shipping industry was also dependent on other 
elements on which he would have liked to hear Sir H. Harland or 
Mr. Glover touch. One was our peculiarly advantageous position 
with respect to the manufacture of cheap iron and steel. There 
could be no doubt that next to coal this was the basis of the whole 
matter; and he thought that the shipping development of the last 
decade owed more to the substitution of steel for iron than to any 
other cause—excepting, indeed, the expansion of the coal exports. 
The necessities of our food supply had compelled shippers to look 
for cheap transportation, and had developed the inventive talents 
of the country in the form of triple and quadruple expansion 
engines. Had it not been for our industrial necessities he doubted 
whether that development would have taken place. With respect 
to the decline in the shipping and shipbuilding of the United 
States, while he was in Philadeiphia, about eighteen months ago, 
he had learned from one or two of the leading shipbuilders on the 
Delaware that the reason of that decline was largely the substitu- 
tion of iron and steel for wood. So long as timber was the 
material used for building ships, the United States could fairly 
well compete with us, but when it came to be a question of iron 
and steel, into the production of which labour entered to so large 
an extent, they ceased to be in the running. They still, however, 
produced a very large tonnage annually of wooden ships that were 
used for their lake and river trade. He had also ascertained of 
late that considerable attention was being given on Lake Superior 
to the production of iron and steel vessels of the type known as 
‘whale backs, which were intended to be sent right down from 
Duluth, through Lake Superior, the Sault St. Marie Canal, and the 
Lower Lakes to Kurope. In one case at least they had sent a 
large cargo of grain to Liverpool by such means. There were 
shipbuilders in the United States who looked to this as the system 
of the future for the export of grain supplies, and it was possible 
we might witness an important development in that direction 
before long. 


Mr. SrepHen Bourne said that on the last occasion when 
Mr. Glover read a paper it fell to his lot to open a discussion, 
and to start the point with regard to the selection of a single year 
at the end of a decade rather than the average of two or three, 
which was the system he advocated. On that occasion Mr. Glover 
was rather fortunate in the particular years for comparison, but on 
the present occasion it turned rather to his disadvantage. The 
increase in tonnage in 1880 was a quarter of the increase during 
the whole decade of which 1880 was the last year, consequently 
had Mr. Glover taken 1871 and 1881 instead of 1870 and 1880, the 
figures would have shown a much smaller increase for the first 
decade, and a larger increase on the one just ended. Still as he 
had always taken each tenth year as it had come, it was perhaps 
best to continue the same system, only it should be borne in mind 
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that the results were not to be too strongly dwelt on. The 
advantage of a little friendly criticism on the last occasion was 
manifested in this, as Mr. ence a now embodied several tables 
giving each year separately. Glover had shown that the 
British tonnage entered and nee with cargoes was 46,406,000 
tons in 1890; had he taken 1891 this would have been only 
45,534,000. This was a point to which attention might be drawn, 

that the preponderance of British tonnage was not being kept up 
as it would appear from Table VII, for in 1891 we had 870,000 
tons less British shipping in our entries and clearances, while: 
there were 350,000 tons more foreign. Attention had been called 
to the enormous increase in petroleum; but here again the state- 
ment given did not represent the full increase, for in 1891 50 per 
cent. more petroleum was imported than in the year preceding. 

He could not quite agree with Mr. Glover in thinking it was a 
matter of danger for us to be dependent on foreign countries for 
our food supply. He thought it was the greatest security for the 
maintenance of peace that countries should be mutually dependent 
on each other, and the greatest possible means of ‘promoting 
civilisation throughout the world. It was the great magnitude of 
our business that would tend to preserve the peace of this country, 
because there was no possibility of the whole world being in arms 
against us at the same time, and the numerous sources from which 
we derived our supplies would prevent any one country from doing 
us serious injury. He cordially joined in thanking Mr. Glover for 
a most interesting and valuable paper, one that was certainly 
amongst the best of the session. 


Mr. A. H. Bareman wished to make a remark on two passages 
in the paper. Mr. Glover had said that ‘‘ the increasing proportion 
of beet sugar in our consumption yields little employment to our 
shipping, as it comes from the near countries, and consequently 
occupies our vessels less than voyages with cane sugar from the 
East and West Indies formerly did;”’ and again, ‘I add here, as a 
factor greatly affecting freight and tonnage questions, that great: 
fluctuations occur in the sources. from which these grain supplies 
come, for while the voyage from the Atlantic and Russian ports 
may occupy only three weeks, that from Australia may exceed 
three months, and from the Pacific ports more than four months.” 
Seventy years ago people were content to record the number of 
ships entering and clearing at a port or in a country. For many 
years the tonnage had been recorded, but we had not yet began to 
record how far the tonnage travelled. At the last meeting of the 
International Statistical Congress, M. Kiaer, the talented head of 
the Norwegian Statistical Department, tried to institute the regis- 
tration of the ton-mile, 7.¢e., the number of tons per 1,000 miles 
travelled. It made a great difference in freight earnings whether 
a vessel of 1,000 tons came from Havre or from Australia. Though 
any such system of recording distance would give a great deal of 
trouble, he felt bound to'‘mention what was desired by the Institute 
of International Statistics, namely, the record of the “carrying 
energy ” of shipping as shown-by the tonnage carried by distance. 
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Mr. G. G. Cutsnoim said he would refer to what Mr. Glover 
called the ‘‘ miracle of modern commerce.’ He had said the 
dependence of this country on food brought from abroad was 
constantly increasing, but he (Mr. Chisholm) did not think that 
the statistics quite bore out the statement down to the latest 
period. He had grouped the imports of wheat and flour in five- 
year periods since 1831, and he found that in every period there 
had been an increase over the previous one until the period 
1881-85 inclusive. In that period the total amount of wheat 
and flour imported amounted on the average to 76,780,000 cwts. 
annually (taking 80 cwts. of flour as equivalent to 100 of wheat). 
In 1886-90, however, the average was 75,930,000 cwts., or rather 
less, and that indicated that there had in the last quinquenniad 
been no tendency to increase the amount of imports. There were 
various grounds for believing that the agricultural depression had 
come to an end, which implied that if the imports of wheat and 
flour did increase in future, it would not be to so alarming an 
extent as hitherto. It was quite true that the experience of the 
present year seemed to belie that anticipation; but 1891 had been 
an exceptional year. The harvest of the United States had 
furnished a much greater yield per acre than any of the preced- 
ing eleven years, namely 15°3 Winchester bushels, against the 
previous maximum (1882) of 13°6, and against the average of 
12°06 for the twelve years 1880-91; and this coincided with a 
great expansion in the last year in the wheat area of the United 
States. This area fluctuated during the period in question for 
the most part between 36,000,000 and 38,000,000 acres; it was 
36,000,000 in 1890 and 39,900,000 in 1890-91. One other point he 
would mention. Mr. Glover and Sir Rawson Rawson had alluded 
to salt and the apparent effect of the Salt Union in enhancing 
prices, and thus reducing trade. Salt was one of those articles 
which might be described as ballast cargoes, which shippers were 
willing to send out at a moderate rate in order to get the ships to 
a destination where they would get a homeward cargo. The 
chief market for salt was India. Now it appeared that the import 
of salt from the United Kingdom into India had declined from 
6,218,000 ewts. in 1886-87 to 3,617,000 cwts. in 1889-90. From 
Germany in the same years the import into India rose from 
460,000 to 1,816,000 cwts., and the whole effect did not appear to 
end there. The value of the exports from India to Germany rose 
from about 310,000. in 1885-86 to 1,913,000/. in 1889-90 (gold 
values at the average rate of exchange of the rupee for each year), 
an increase of more than sixfold in four years. It was quite 
possible that the increased export of salt from Germany to India, 
enabling ships to go out there with a ballast cargo, fostered the 
homeward trade from India to Germany; so that the action of the 
Salt Union in forcing up prices had a doubly bad effect on our 
trade. 


Mr. G. J. Swanston said that Mr. Glover had alluded to the 
interference of the authorities in connection with shipping matters. 
It seemed to him that the period of great improvement to which 
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the tables bore testimony, was really the period of such inter- 
ference as had occurred. The Mercantile Marine Act was passed 
in 1850, and the Merchant Shipping Act in 1854: these were the 
Acts which would probably be regarded as commencing the inter- 
ference with the mercantile marine; the figures put before them 
that evening showed, however, that the immense development in 
our mercantile marine might be dated from the year 1850, and 
had continued down to the present time. With regard to the rule 
of the road at sea, the only part taken by the Board of Trade in 
the matter—he spoke subject to correction—was to formulate the 
views of a considerable number of people who had studied the 
subject. These rules were not made by the Board of Trade, but 
the Board had taken an active part in putting the regulations into 
shape and securing their universal adoption. With regard to the 
employment of foreigners, that was a matter altogether beyond the 
Board of Trade, and he was not aware that the legislature had 
since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, interfered 
with the proportion of foreign seamen carried. 


Mr. Guover, in reply, thanked the Fellows for their patient 
attention to the wonderful story he had placed before them, and 
those who had taken part in the debate for their too friendly 
appreciation of his work. As Sir Rawson Rawson had pointed 
out, a comparison of separate years instead of decades might have 
still further emphasised the progress made during the last decade, 
but he had preferred to adhere to the plan of his previous papers, 
in spite of the fact that the year 1880, with which 1890 is com- 
pared, was one of quite exceptional development. The observations 
of Sir Rawson Rawson however had this important advantage, viz., 
they showed that the marvellous story Mr. Glover had related was 
not exaggerated, but might have been made stronger still b 
another treatment of the figures. He felt much obliged to Sir 
Rawson Rawson for pointing this out. Mr. Glover agreed with 
Sir Edward Harland as to the causes of many of the collisions, 
but could not accept his view that we may expect them to be 
materially lessened by the adoption to some limited extent of the 
recommendations of the Bulkhead Committee. Such adoption 
might have a tranquillising effect on the nerves of the passengers 
on board large swift mail steamers. No doubt some kinds of ships 
could be made nearly unsinkable, and that consistently with their 
special uses. That ships generally could be made so consistently 
with their uses as ordinary goods carriers’ Mr. Glover did not 
believe. He would regret therefore if serious inquiry regarding 
the whole subject of collisions should be deferred on any expecta- 
tions that changes in the bulkhead arrangements would have much 
effect. In reducing the number they could have no effect whatever. 
The causes of so many collisions being well known, as Sir Edward 
Harland had pointed ont, their treatment requires re-consideration 
in Mr. Glover’s opinion for this, if for no other reason, that the 
present treatment does not prevent collisions. It is satisfactory | 
only to the lawyers, who are kept supplied with costly suits and 
wealthy litigants, for the most part underwriters. Mr. Jeans 
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would find the causes of growth in English shipping business, 
and the relation thereof to our mineral resources, fully treated in 
Mr. Glover’s previous papers. He had thought it desirable to 
make the relation of shipping to “our food supplies” the main 
point of the present paper. Perhaps Mr. Jeans would allow him 
to point out that the 75,000,000 tons of goods estimated to have 
been carried by our flag in 1890 does not represent export tonnage 
only as stated by Mr. Jeans, but export and import together. This 
fact only confirms Mr. Jeans’s conclusion that our minerals are the 
basis of the whole matter. It is to be added however that this 
75,000,000 tons represents the work done for our own kingdom 
only, and recorded in our own returns of entries and clearances ; 
it does not include any portion of the immense work done by our 
flag for other States, some idea of which is given in Table XIV. 
Mr. Glover thanked Mr. Bourne for his remarks. Where it 
seemed necessary to prevent any important error he had given the 
ficures for each year, while continuing the comparison of decades. 
He observed that Mr. Bourne did not seem to see any danger in 
the degree of our dependence on foreign countries for food, and 
thought the fact was a great security for the maintenance of 
peace, and the greatest possible means of promoting civilisation 
throughout the world. This seemed to Mr. Glover too optimist a 
view concerning so serious a matter as two-thirds of the “ daily 
bread” of 38,000,000 of human beings living on islands, and 
absolutely dependent on sea communications. Whether this be 
so or not, however, Mr. Glover thought it important that these 
islanders should know the facts, and take care that they get due 
consideration from their politicians and statesmen. Mr. Bateman 
directed attention to an important defect in our present returns, 
and to the suggestion of M. Kiaer as to some effort being made to 
secure the registration of the ton-mile. It is quite certain that the 
present returns do not represent the “carrying energy” under our 
flag. Mr. Glover did not think there would be any serious difficulty 
in making vessels give a return of the miles they had travelled and 
the tons of merchandise they had carried since their last clearance 
_ outwards from an English port. Mr. Bateman’s suggestion was 
well deserving of consideration. Mr. Swanston seemed to think 
Mr. Glover unduly apprehensive about Government interference 
in shipping affairs. Mr. Glover however was of opinion that the 
controversies of the last two decades clearly showed the tendency 
to interfere, and regulate, and direct and inspect everything, 
instead of leaving those responsible to act on their responsibility 
to the common law. The controversies had prevented many 
foolish proposals from becoming law, and illustrated the absolute 
need of the legislature refusing all interference with trade until 
the need be demonstrated by special inquiry and the most carefully 
verified facts. 
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An Inquiry into the Statistics of the Propuction and Consumption 
of Mitx and MitK Propucts in Great Britain. 


By R. Henry Rew, Esa. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 26th April, 1892. 
The President, Dr. F. J. Mouat, LL.D., in the Chair. ] 


From a social point of view as affecting an important part of the 
national food supply, not less than from an agricultural point of 
view, it will be admitted that it is desirable to ascertain what are 
the production and consumption of milk and milk products in this 
country. Both agriculturally and socially the milk supply has of 
late years acquired increased importance. The deposition of 
wheat growing from the place of honour as the chief object of 
British husbandry, and the increase (by about 4 million acres in 
the past twenty years) of permanent pasture, have elevated dairy 
farming to a degree which seems the greater by reason of the 
depression into which corn growing has seemed to sink. On the 
other hand it may also be said that the tendency of the present 
generation in the direction of temperance has aided not only— 
as may be assumed—to increase the consumption of milk as a 
beverage, but also to direct attention to its supply as a matter of 
vital concern to the health and well-being of the community 
at large. 

It were greatly to be desired that the inquiry which is under- 
taken in this paper should result in an answer demonstrating 
accurately the quantity of milk, butter, and cheese respectively 
produced and consumed at the present time in this country. It 
would be highly satisfactory if we could, for what would be 
practically the first time, reduce the attainable figures to reasonable 
statistical certainty. Possibly it may be expected that this paper 
will conclude with some such result, but it will be best at once to 
disappoint such an expectation. This paper will have to end, 
as it begins, with a note of interrogation; it is an “inquiry” 
throughout. . 

But if the results are not conclusive, and if at the end we have 
still to admit that the data are insufficient to permit of dogmatising 
either as to consumption or production, the hope may yet be 
permitted that some little light will be found to have been shed 
upon the details of a difficult subject, which has hitherto perhaps 
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not received the attention which it might fairly claim from | 
statisticians. 

The subject of milk production will be admitted by all who 
have examined it to be one of extreme complexity. Perhaps in no 
other branch of food production is the difficulty of arriving at 
precise facts so great. In the case of meat there is no doubt 
considerable trouble, yet even there the range of error is, com- 
paratively speaking, limited. In the case of corn and other crops 
the data for ascertaining the yield are tangible, and although 
necessarily any general conclusions can only be arrived at by 
estimates, yet every practical man who undertakes to make an 
estimate for a given area, has at least some opportunities of 
forming an accurate opinion. He has at any rate the facts before 
him. But in the case of milk it is different. Unfortunately it is 
still true that in many instances the farmer himself hardly knows 
—except approximately—what the annual production of his herd 
is. The habit of keeping ‘“ milk records”? has much increased of 
late years, but it is still by no means general. And if it be difficult 
to ascertain from an individual farmer what his own production is, 
how much more difficult is it for him to estimate the production 
of his neighbours? He cannot, as in the case of a field of wheat, 
look over the hedge and judge for himself. I cannot but feel 
therefore that there is much force in what one of my correspondents 
wrote, viz., “You ought to obtain a return from every farmer,”’ 
and if the practicability of that remark were only equal to its 
truth, it would be conclusive. 

I cannot do better on this point than quote the opinion of 
Sir John Lawes. He writes :— 

“The subject is full of complication, and even to ascertain 
‘‘ what is the average yield of a dairy of cows is most difficult. 
_ You may obtain no doubt how much milk a man sells or produces, 
“but one man brings up calves, another (and this is much more 
“‘important) purchases cows just after or just before calving; 
‘“‘ some bring in their heifers, which always yield less milk, some 
“only use cows. I have no doubt that you will obtain some 
“ useful information.” 

As Sir John Lawes points out, one of the initial difficulties 
which beset the inquirer is the wide range of the unit of 
production. There are tolerably well known limits within which 
the quantity of wheat per acre, or the percentage of carcase per 
bullock, must fall, but-the idiosyncrasies of a cow in its possible 
yield are almost incalculable. The effective production of milk by 
a single cow ranges from nil (in the case of a cow which only 
rears her calf), to 1,000 or 1,200 gallons, or even more in excep- 
tional instances. 
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The problem to be attacked consists of two parts—(a) pro- 
duction, (b) consumption—which obviously overlap each other. 

(a) Given an ascertained number of cows in Great Britain at 
a certain date yielding or capable of yielding milk, what is the 
total quantity of milk which they will produce in the year, and, © 
further, what proportions of such total quantity are made into 
butter and cheese respectively P 

(6) What is the average annual consumption per pea of 
population of (i) milk, (ii) butter, (ii) cheese in Great Britain ; 
and how much of each is home produce, the quantities imported, 
and the population being known ? 

For the sake of definiteness, I have thought it better to 
endeavour to arrive in the first place at a result for a particular 
year—taking 1890. The total number of “‘cows and heifers in 
‘‘ milk or in calf” as returned on 4th June, 1890, was for the 
United Kingdom as follows :— 























Per Cent. 
United Kingdom. | 
England: 3:4 gh ties tatty nee 1,832,950 46°4. 
|W ahem 5.5. Sseeteaathe ape vet easneametass sche ice cee 282,159 . 4°y 
SGotlan Ch sos ksseortes aunts ccccanse epee cy eee ‘ 422,881 10°7 
Great Britains ..i:.)000.0-2 2,537,990 
BPCTAN (OT ete eccae eas tousweorcs sts sccreeei eee 1,400,426 35°4 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands ........ 17,804 o'4 
United Kingdom ............. 3,956,220 100°0 





The attempt to fix the average yield of each of these cows 
obviously involved, in the first place, an appeal to practical men. 
A large number of circulars were accordingly sent out to farmers 
in all parts of the country, and a considerable proportion of them 
were duly filled up and returned. Many of my correspondents 
have taken much trouble in giving information, and to all of them 
I beg to tender my sincere thanks. The circular was divided into 
two parts, one for estimates and the other for “records.” In the 
first part I asked, enter alia, for an estimate of the gross average 
yield of milk per cow per annum in the district, and a further 
estimate of the amount (to be deducted therefrom) used for rear- 
ing calves. In the other part of the circular I asked for similar 
information respecting the particular herd of the person addressed. 
There were various other details asked for which need not at the 
present moment be referred to. The replies which were received 
vividly displayed the variety of conditions and circumstances which 
have to be taken into account. First of all there is the calf, who 
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is the innocent cause of untold complications. Milk is now so 
essentially an article of human food that we have almost lost sight 
of the original claim of the calf. As a matter of fact, however, 
there are still an appreciable number of what we may call old- 
fashioned cows, who do no more than rear their calves. . Thus one 
of my Herefordshire correspondents replied to the inquiry as to 
how much milk per cow is used in his district for rearing calves, 
“all, as a rule;” and this answer I believe fairly applies to the 
greater part of that county. Again, a Lincolnshire torrespondent 
wrote: ‘In Lincolnshire a large number of calves are bought from 
“‘ dairy counties and reared for beef. A cow rears on an average 
“two or three calves perannum.” On the other hand, the practice 
which possibly most widely prevails and yearly increases, is for 
the cow practically not to rear a calf at all, the whole of her 
milk, with only an infinitesimal deduction, going to market. The 
common, and, I believe, increasing, use of prepared foods and 
skim milk for calves has probably tended materially to augment 
what may be termed the effective production of milk in dairy 
districts. 

The yield of milk from individual cows varies enormously. <A 
table is given in the Appendix (No. I) showing for all the animals 
in one herd, the number of days in milk and the quantity (in lbs.) 
of milk yielded after each calf. This is kindly furnished by 
Mr. I. N. Edwards, of St. Albans, who has for many years kept 
accurate records of his herd of shorthorns. It will be seen that 
the length of time during which a cow continuously gave milk 
ranged from 112 to 471 days, and the quantity of milk given by 
one cow during one lacteal period from 1,458 lbs. to 11,162 lbs.’ 
The age of the animal affects the yield. Mr. J. F. Hall, of 
Sharcombe, Wells, writes that’he found from records in his Jersey 
-herd that the average yield of 38 heifers, with their first and 
second calves (under four years old), for 42 weeks—which was the 
average period of lactation—was 503 gallons, while with 13 older 
animals the average yield for 41 weeks—the average period of 
lactation in their case—was 584 gallons. Mr. George Gibbons, of 
Tunley, Bath, states that two-year-old heifers would give only two- 
thirds of the average for older cows. 

The earlier writers on agriculture who referred to the pro- 
duction of milk appear to have drawn general conclusions from 
insufficient premisses. In George Culley’s well-known ‘“ Observa- 
“¢ions on Live-Stock” (fourth edition, 1807) it is stated, in 
reference to the shorthorn cow of that day, that “there are 


1 For readiness of reckoning it may be assumed that 1olbs. = 1 imperial 
gallon. The precise equivalent as commonly calculated is 10 lbs. 4°2.0z8.=1 gallon. 
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‘instances of cows giving 36 quarts? of milk per day, and of 
“ 48 firkins of butter being made from a dairy of twelve cows; but 
‘‘the more general quantity is 3 firkins per cow in a season and 
“24 quarts of milk per day.’ These estimates are, however, 
probably rather loose. The yield of 24 “quarts” (4% imperial 
gallons) per day must have referred to a comparatively short 
period after calving. 

Coming to a later period, the following appears in 
Mr. J. F. W. Johnston’s “Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
‘and Geology ” (second edition, 1847) :— 

‘Good ordinary cows in this country yield, on an average, 
“from 8 to 12 quarts a day. The county surveys state the 
‘“‘ average daily produce of dairy cows to be in— 


Quarts. Quarts. 
DOVOnSWa Vers. cctetttence eres 12, Liancashire.):..ncmnane 8 to g 
Chéshire cine een sees 8 Ayrshire: icasueeeeen 8 


‘“‘ But the best Ayrshire kyloes will yield an average of 123 quarts 
“‘ daily during ten months of the year (Ayton). 


Quarts. 
The yearly produce of the best Ayrshire kyloes is stated 
by Mr. Ayton, ati....ssicdesotecnntumbast<+.patee sack seco aheh tna aamann 
Of average Ayrshire stock, ab ..cc:...0.ccpsuerhersseteneepee seen 2,400 
Good shorthorns, grazed in summer, and fed on hay and 
turnips in winter, yield (Dickson)..........5,..-cscvecssssrcsseases } 410099 
Mixed breeds in Lancashire (Dickson)............ssssssessesceereees 3500 
Large dairy of mixed long and shorthorns at Workington 
Hall, taking an average of four years (Mr. Curwen) ue 33709 


\ 4,000 


‘Cross breeds in many localities are found more productive in 
“ milk than pure stock of any of the native races of cattle.” 

These figures are of some interest, but they scarcely afford 
sufficient data for making a statistical comparison. 

So far as I am aware the first serious attempt to arrive at an 
estimate of milk production and consumption was that made by 
Mr. John Chalmers Morton in a paper read before the Society of 
Arts on 13th December, 1865. Unfortunately the scope of that 
paper was restricted to London, and so far therefore as the milk 
production of the country generally is concerned it affords little 
help. 

I copy, however, at the end of this paper (Appendix IJ), for 
the sake of its intrinsic interest, a table which was given by 
Mr. Morton, showing the number of cows kept, their daily rations 
of food, and their estimated daily production of milk for fourteen 
dairies, of which twelve were described as ‘strictly town dairies.” 


2 No doubt the “quart”? here referred to is the old “wine quart,” five of which 


went to an imperial gallon. This is certainly the case in the quantities given by 
Mr. Johnston. 
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Beyond noting that the average production “per stall”’* per diem, 

so far as estimates are given (1.e., in eleven instances), was about 
11 quarts, it is not necessary to refer to it here. 

Ten years later Mr. Morton, in an article in the “ Journal of the 
“Royal Agricultural Society” for 1875 (vol. xi, 2nd series), reckoned 
the average annual quantity of milk drawn from each cow in 
England at 420 gallons. He stated that this was “most likely 
“ more than is yielded annually by the average cow beyond the 
“requirements of its calf,’ and added that, “considering the 
“comparatively low production of Hereford, Devonshire, and 
“‘ Sussex, and some other counties, the quantity of milk to be 
‘“‘ dealt with in English dairies upon the whole is probably not 
‘‘more than 650 millions of gallons annually,” which would be 
about 400 gallons per cow. Referring however to the cheese- 
making counties of Cheshire, Stafford, Warwick, Derby, Gloucester, 
Somerset, and Wilts, he assumed that the average there would be 
480 gallons per cow. Three years later (1878), in the journal of 
the same Society (vol. xiv, 2nd series), Mr. Morton made an 
estimate of the milk production of Great Britain. He calculated 
that the whole number of ‘‘cows and heifers in milk or in ecalf,’’ 
enumerated in the agricultural returns, would yield “rather more 
“than 440 gallons apiece within twelve months.” From this 
however he deducted one-sixth as taken by the calf, so that the 
effective production of milk per cow would be reduced on this 
estimate—for Great Britain—to say 370 gallons. Again, in 1885, 
Mr. Morton made another estimate in his handbook on “The 
“Dairy of the Farm.” In this case he estimated the gross 
production of milk of each of the cows and heifers enumerated in 
the returns for the United Kingdom at only about 320 gallons 
apiece, deducting from this one-twelfth for calves, thus making a 
net estimate of 294 gallons. 

- In 1879 Professor J. P. Sheldon, in his work on dairy farming, 
estimated the gross production of milk per cow for the United 
Kingdom at 440 gallons, deducting one-eighth for rearing and 
fattening calves, or say 385 gallons net effective production. Ina 
more recent work (“'T'he Farm and the Dairy,” 1889), Professor 
Sheldon remarks that he is disposed to raise his estimate by 
20 gallons, “because a good deal of attention has been paid in 
‘* the interval ”’—7.e., from 1879 to 1889—“ to the improvement of 
““ the milking properties of cows,” thus bringing his net estimate 
to 403 gallons. 


$ The expression “per stall”? is used by Mr. Morton, because in these cases as 
soon as a cow fell off in her yield she was replaced by another, so that the “ stall” 
always contained a cow in full milk. The length of: time during which an indi- 
vidual cow occupied the “stall”? varied from six to twelve months. 
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In 1888 the late Mr. James Howard published an estimate 
of the annual value of the farm produce of the United Kingdom 
based on the official figures for the three years 1885-87. He put 
the total production of milk at 550 million gallons, that of cheese 
at 2,710,000 cwt., and that of butter at 1,918,660 cwt., but without 
giving any details of the calculation. If we work out these figures 
(allowing 303 million gallons as made into cheese and 564 million 
gallons as made into butter), we find that they represent approxi- 
rates an effective annual production of milk eee cow for the’ 
United Kingdom of about 360 gallons. 

Mr. R. HE. Turnbull, of Brampton, Cumberland, made in 1890 
some elaborate calculations of the production and consumption of 
milk and milk products for the United Kingdom. Taking the 
number of cows and heifers in milk as 2,875,000, he estimates the 
average annual yield of milk per head at 40 cwt. (say 448 gallons, 
or about 390 gallons, after allowing for the calves), making a gross 
yield of 115 million cwt. (say 1,287 million gallons). This he 
divides as follows:—For household use, 37,805,000 cwt.; butter, 
40 million cwt.; cheese, 22 million cwt.; calves, 1 53195,000 cwt. 

It will be convenient to recapitulate these various estimates in 
tabular form. 


Estimates of Average Production of Milk per Cow in the United Kingdom, 
made by different Authorities. . 












































Authority. Date. Gross Yield. Deduct for Calves. Net Yield. 

Poy Galls, Galls. a 
WE OYCON. ercstsenscteratesess 1885 320 fs 294 
79 440 3 385 
LEOLULON " soccececencr aces { 229 460 a 403 
ELOWAN (r..csseetetrecary °88 — = 360 
Para bull sns..cetaneee: 90 448 5} 393 
Mean ........ — — . — a Ge 





It would be difficult to show more concisely than appears in 
the above brief table the uncertainty which prevails on this 
subject. When it is remembered that an estimate of the total 
quantity of milk produced in these islands would differ by about 
400 million gallons according as the highest or the lowest of these 
standards was adopted, it will be admitted that it is desirable 
that some attempt should be made to reconcile these varying 
authorities. It will probably be a matter of some surprise to find 
the high authority of the late Mr. Morton attached to an estimate 
(that of 1885) which is so much lower than is usually associated 
with his name. This, as above mentioned, appears in a little book 
on “The Dairy of the Farm,” and the following is the passage 
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(p. 13) containing the estimate. After mentioning that the number 
of cows and heifers in milk or in calf in the United Kingdom was 
3,724,528 in 1884, he goes on :— 

“With all deductions for those breeds which do little more 
* than rear their calf, and for those breeds where the whole milk 
‘is devoted to the raising of stock and the fatting of veal, and 
** considering, on the one hand, the small yield of some breeds, and 
“on the other the large quantity produced by cows now fed 
“especially for the yield of milk, we may assume that the 
‘* 2,724,528 cows yield nearly 1,200 million gallons annually.” 

Before going further we may usefully glance at a few data 
referring to foreign countries. 

In a volume lately published by the French Ministry of Agri- 
culture (‘‘ Statistique Agricole de la France,” 1882), it is stated 
that :— 

** According to the census of 1882, the 5,019,670 cows in France 
*‘ furnished 1,500,531,230 gallons of milk, valued at 56,280,000l., 
“‘the mean annual produce of a milch cow (large, medium, and 
* small race) thus being 330 gallons.” 

The mean annual produce of a milch cow ranges, it appears 
from this publication, in different departments, from 144 to 704 
gallons. 

In Switzerland the annual production of milk is stated by 
Professor Anderegg of Berne* at about 319,482,000 gallons, which 
is thus utilised :— 

TR ESE ES SI EE SESS 





























Gallons. Per Cent. 
Consumed i) @ Taw state ....0.....sccecessessssosossssencensess 77,000,000 24 
Manufactured— 

Condensed milk ...........secccscessvee 33,000,000 
Butter and cheese ............00..0 154,482,000 

ro 187,482,000 58 

For feeding stock (swine, calves) ..........0-esseereee 55,000,000 18 

319,482,000 100 


Taking the number of cows at 552,447, the annual production 
per head would be 578 gallons. 

In a Foreign Office Report (No. 101, of 1888) some interesting 
particulars are given of twenty-three co-operative dairy farms in 
Denmark in 1886, including elaborate tables showing the details 
of feeding and of production, with the cost of each. From this it 
appears that the average annual yield of milk per cow for the 
whole number (1,200) supplying these dairies was 283 gallons. 

In a report for the year 1888 of the State of New York Dairy 


4+ In an article quoted in the “ Milch Zeitung ” of 11th April, 1890. 
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Commissioner (quoted in Foreign Office Report, C—5895—46) 
statistics are given in reference to 1,061 cheese factories and 
creameries, whereat the milk of 10,934 cows was dealt with, and 
it appears that the average amount of milk yield per cow “ during 
“ the season”’ was about 320 gallons. 

In the annual report of the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1889, it is observed that the Dairy Commissioner of 
Towa is reported as having stated that the average cow in that 
State gives 3,000 lbs. (300 gallons) of milk annually. 

It is needful to bear in mind that returns from factories are of 
uncertain statistical value, inasmuch as it is impossible to tell if 
the whole—and, if not, what proportion—of ee yield of each cow 
is sent to the factory. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the present probable 
average yield in this country, it may be of interest to refer for a 
moment to one ortwomaxima. Instances of an individual yield per 
cow of 1,000 gallons and upwards are by no means uncommon. 
The highest record in this country which I have observed is given 
in Professor Long’s ‘‘ Dairy Annual,” and is that of a shorthorn 
cow owned by Mr. H. L. Cripps, which gave 1,650 gallons between 
20th May, 1888, and 7th April, 1889. This, however, has been 
quite eclipsed by an American record reported in the Chicago 
‘‘Breeder’s Gazette” of 18th February, 1891. A Holstein-Frisian 
cow named Paulina Paul finished a “‘ butter test” on 7th February, 
having, it is stated, during the previous twelve months, yielded 
1,153 lbs. 15? oz. of butter from 18,669 lbs. 9 oz. (say, 1,860 gallons) 
of milk, 

These exceptional cases, however, are of little value, except as. 
curiosities. It is of more interest to refer to a few instances of 
what may be taken as fairly typical records of dairy herds in this 
country extending over several years. These are given in a table 
(Appendix III). These records are, of course, in the nature of 
maxima, as they refer to herds specially kept for milk, while the 
mere fact of records being carefully kept is an indication that the 
management is above the average. For what it is worth, however, 
it may be mentioned that the average annual yield per cow, several 
different breeds being represented, is 666 gallons. 

Turning now to the figures which I have collected bearing on 
the main question under consideration, the following table gives a 
summary of those which have reached me, so far as they are 
capable of being presented in statistical form :— 
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Summary of Returns recewed from Farmers in Great Britain, giving 
Estimates of Average Milk Yield per Cow in the Districts specified. 




















Gross Used 
County or District. Prevailing Breed. Annual | for | Net Yield. 
per Cow. | Calves. 
Galls. Galls. Galls. 
1, LEC 5 a see OBO NOTNSY © 5, scraeacsuiecsneeasns 625 | 208 417 
RS oer Prt onteacrcare un nareress. 525 7 — 
ok) RT Nie) 3 odacnua tories aia: 456 57 399 
ME OREM Tsetoravec.scicecssvss.. ith oy, SE EE Aree 810 | 160 650 
Og 5 Se re PRTG, 1) weotsacdeeeacansearts 600 56 544 
6 BEE sektox oi leschvsvesacs ca yl, Sop AMES Ssasnstasreuraes 600 56 544, 
PME ede cecieesitectesses: Peay aL i ors agg eeageraere ns ee 525 25 500 
ie ae Pane |. * Cicsacdeten suattice 500 50 450 
9 | Oe i eer ee eres 500 12 488 
10 ') SSR deekslit))., | Sateen 600 30 570 
ee MEN res sivenssoscvavnss se SS ds asecsetteectcensee 450 20 4.30 
12 Cumberland «0.0... Sl POET ne Ne teon 660 | 110 550 
13 Sh, (eee Pees =) istartscareccened tae 500 80 420 
BAe 5 AMEE EG) cctssacevocasoes. Sy) pos. adenine eee 550 80 470 
15 Derbyshire eee, ON Pevbiay ON eyscci cee, 600 30 570 
pe el eS re 450 25 425 
BP DOP SCGe Son ciectdecess es Devons and Shorthorns........ 600 84, 516 
PR ELSON serv gecganctsaceteecetca.i. RUGTUNOINA .. sici-.ecoaaueneeaseneeeaes 675 .| None| 675 
29. Gloucester ~ ........3....... InP) Us anseasacbdenpevapnerangeees 450 20 430 
20 Pears CBee eee STALEY) sack ssvotnaseenttaaeegeeee 500 14 486 
21 pe WPLBL, paatteteasetucst PRET AL, o-ncainnechqa Oeecateneraaes 560 40 520 
Bi SL APUGR. 5 <8 cxzsciwnsta reas oaves Ged e Sscsee-cyncoruameeemnare ts 500 25 475 
= = Pele fe. Cre ee era eee Pe. cet cea. 650 150 500 
CRED aed fa ee Pa ioac cde eee ee hese. (2 hOOO 60 540 
rf Hereford. cvcsssssssssssese Ererefords. caesar: go 60 30 
26 pee Bcoccsastute ste 4ss3- FR Ce Ce ont tae 400 133 267 
PR TETUB ce ore cc cteeg tec nxecti ShoOrGhorns + ,.0;ssnce aterenee-cshee 500 =| 250 250 
SP EL UNOS 0 foes. peendsckesesscs-s Pe eR tes tr eee 625 | 208 417 
POR COG orb sec cpaaea oer easens Peer Pie Peco cher ee 9720 | 200 520 
eT IOIOGRUOES c.izaceessenctei< 3 eave teeseeees eascetecers: 600 20 580 
DE CLA GHES | A Sige eaisedh sv: TN ih anvethipionerieh ahd, 575 | 3800 27 
SEeMEY Adis y WA costs snieeuatinekues. 2) Pee Ui siiercachecengtonenncsusnets 500 | 200 300 
33 Monmouth Hit: a aa 9 EEA iad ae oy Seen es 500 20 480 
BaP Norfolk... nnutemu.. PEO UOC evetues-ttorertencetcactheeohet 300 10 290 
35 Northampton ............ POEL DOLDG sccirctee-scczsshencatcecoss 500 | 400 100 
oneal eA an Dad dee SMR aS a ee ae 400 4.6 354 
37 Northumberland ........ ro Mare Pe ania aoe 700 10 690 
BOE INOUEG -.ccr¢aetacitegesGonnesecs, Ribas sett reiheas nah aacogniyis 450 40 410 
MSE PTE OP), dette a dias caus hcdes nae ive 0 uly A Sh CO ee ens 440 21 419 
BARE (49 onccstvres tt createed ST ae BA eye ay ae ae ROS 600 50 550 
eR gh os Sas eck puaaweanesae wphebans Rien Weta e eer ue. others 400 | 200 200 
APE MOMCTSOU: <.-srcs0c-tevacceees Fp s iaessVoroasaetiselaaeays. 450 12 438 
MERLE Be | piseskeogencdbnceaces BAR Eocene conse ouvenea teen tags 475 35 440 
AA StafPord...ccscccssssssscsseeee Cs Eee emer eect As 450 10 440 
Rd Vi tiaite, xosxeteovtevcess ree Ron eee eee eee 548 45 503 
46 Gungex ort DA eho en cree », and Channel Islands} 500 40 460 


* The “breed”? mentioned in each case does not imply that the cattle are all 
pedigree stock, but that they have generally the character of the breed, usually 
with some admixture of blood. In many cases, for instance, the term “ Grade 
“Shorthorns” is used, and in others where it is not used it is evidently intended 
to be understood. 
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Summary of Returns received from Farmers in Great Britain—Contd. 





Gross Used 
County. Prevailing Breed. ae | for | Net Yield. 
per Cow, | Calves. 














Galls. Galls. Galls. 














AT ONV AP WICK ©. ioscusestaret snes Shorthorns cicon:senceoneenars ee 530 30 500 
48 7. SRO 8S 4 eee ie 750 | 83 | 667 
49 ago ahodenthioanteeeneee gy UttRi isaseescedgecenaenee nm goo. | 100 800 
50 Isle of Wight. ............ sh, tie Als besobcesapnapertet aime 400 | None| 400 
BL Wale ore oc steratcnee eons 99° 0hte |) sec cessueddowaacaeateaeea 500 25 475 
SZ RV OLKSHITO.Tensuemcc tee gy Wok ih Sete. cnssecvcdeaep heen 912 | 182 930 
53 AAS RAL Re cesaren Sy OMAR Seats pundenoe se aan 700 15 685 
54 Es See eee Wy REMAN obi paiviocncd exc Eee 600 80 520 
WALES. 
55 Montgomery... Hlorefotd sir. .s. sbss- <0 iden 300 | 10 290 
56 Ri < RR en cn renee Crosses, Welch, &e. ............ 400 | 200 200 
57 Da ise eae Hereford pigs. s100s\..coxeuscaneeee 300 75 225 
ScoTLAND. 

CPORS <-.coitias sercateccoute sete oem 600 | 300 300 
BS Aberdeen jeensrzee { Shiorth sie s...s¢s..-ackescotee eee 759 80 670 
59 39 WR cxbacrtee Monots Or onsen 18s. .setesktae eae 600 | 800 300 
60 3 fare Ree py 05.5 Tadtiroash Tech os tent Good see eta 50o 330 170 
Gl Arran Pees nee A yrshite vaes..cocbestnots too ee 180 90 go 
625. Ayreitire 2s ie, 3p (ols LRaiien'se Cebit» ott Seele Coan 550 | 110 440 
635 Walt Oe eet is) 550 45 505 
64 Berwick 9 o1......cs.ec00:. : and Crosses... 375 | 175 2.00 
65 Clackmannan ............ Shorthorms, +:..ths-0s. cca eee 400 | 183 267 
66 Hi Worle. ceh.s aera CLOBS wnicthewelult sepa aa eee 550 | 412 138 
67 Kirkcudbright ............ Ayrshire ...208 BEF, aie te tS 400 40 360 
687 Lanark ee. etic ee: 600 10 590 
GOr Selmer, 2: tveckes. seen CYOBS «5-3, ssaveectetere lie eae 800 20 780 
10. Wigton vrata. ee Ayrshire .)ci.:00-ee ee 500 25 475 
71 by) We atte Sie " Pe AE 480 15 465 
72 Coupar Angus ............ CLOBBES...h couttss ceed sathjnins eee 300 | 250 50 
73*Sanquigoeen. ce hes Ayrshire .iinc. cae eee 380 20 360 
74, §.W. Scotland ............ Pen tee ee 600 BO 4) B70 

Mean for Great Britain — _ |828°95 | 98°07 | 435°07 








The returns here summarised represent some forty-five districts, 
and I may say confidently that all of those farmers whose estimates 
are here given are well competent to judge of the ordinary pro- 
duction in their respective districts. The returns represent a wide 
diversity of farm practice. In a few cases the quantity estimated 
to be used for calf rearing has had to be approximately calculated 
from explanations. It will be borne in mind that the “net yield” 
represents the actual quantity available as ‘‘commercial milk.” 
The mean net yield of milk per cow works out for Great Britain 
from these estimates at 435°07 gallons, or considerably more than — 
any of the estimates yet accepted. There is no doubt good ground 
for believing that the production of milk per cow has appreciably 
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increased of late years, in consequence of improved methods of 
feeding and greater attention to the details of dairy farming. I 
lo not propose, however, as will be explained subsequently, to 
adopt this without modification as a standard for the whole country, 
but, so far as it goes, the result squares with probabilities. 

The following table gives returns of actual yields from fifty 
owners of herds of dairy cattle in various districts. The “number 
“ of cows” in the third column is the number of “ cows and heifers 
“in milk or in calf”’ on 4th June, 1890, and consequently so re- 
turned for the purpose of the agricultural returns :— | 


Table showing the Number of Cows and Heifers in Milk and in Calf on 
Ath June, 1890, and the Year’s Milk Yield in certain Individual Herds. 































Year’s eee 
Number Milk Yiela_ | 4¥erage 


County or District. Breed. of (after 
























Yield 

Cows. een per Cow. 
Galls. Galls. 
Be RUS, Peeaics obscene ose BSEPOE PORTIS. c.desossssssisarser ese 40 13,200 330 
AR ee ee ee ‘; Daca sbex cout ae 27 15,000 555 
SE ASEE SE cr yestdecavasosees. Jerseys and shorthorns........ — 14 7,000 |. 500 
SES CRS Set ee Ree DOPING oecectiesscccscee aonuetees 30 9,654 322 
eh i eee aaa RSEGPE oes cps So taxiecncaaneatees 175 73,669 421 
Te 4 See ee PRP SIINE Nar Sages Pucrets ese rshatere dee 51 8,000 156 
PM -Piwensnan: eel sat owrwaee Fun ee 11 4,503 403 

orthorns an nn : 

S Gloucester - ae ie ee : a ie $I } 56 #95379 Bes 
9 oe |) ee Shorthorns s.2.asiai.deeetae 50 21,190 424, 
10 Hants. i...ini { acts Islands and. oross- i 20° 11,100 555 
La TRE ab ettaws.t Jerseys and shorthorns........ 28 7,300 260 
12 Hereford ............ Bae thebe sive Bias surtsteeceee ee 16 3,000 187 
13 Nace ol Batik a SE CMIINCY S © ccsnssscvorcacaveate faostss 8 1,900 237 

Te Harteaiad. tit: Pe oe GMOUTIS 25.11. sdddesghenter cals. 22 8,740 397 | 
15 Leicester ....::...... Bes h ork | Went = sectnsgdachscMionandaye 30 12,965 432 
16: Lincolt .)...siseae.. A ARR Ree i 30 21,000 700 
ee yt AS, Be 7 Piller nite MRS Ae eeudececaMicd teas enh dace 60. 2,7 ,000 450 
LS INGEIOLE 5 |. ott. .ctees OC EO RES Sin ce seth sent sa-akapas 22 10,266 467 
19 Northampton ....! Shorthorns ............s:cssereseeven 24 10,950 456 
20 , oes Peter yer ee Aedes So. 4 56 18,582 332 
21 Northumberland te and cross-breds 46 30,000 652 
Seo Gig. 4 ee bs ms niedhascaabmnrnerttokes ss? 30 $9,227 408 

BE Bag 5.060-50.c0swe coe: Sah) ascteeeendidos | oh 78 37,740 484, ~ 
Lo Re ll EG AI Re ot a ge 8 ett er ae 60 35,400 590 
25 Stafford.........0....... Ane PRES gRA Cnn ce eae 58 28,465 491 
26 oy SACS pees 8 pd CORSA aire enn 1 21 10,400 4.95 
SU ASMIEGY veracinesssess. as Be yg ee cen c ocaat cee 80 40,000 500 
ET TISBOX® 2,....dsr2005.0: Jerseys and shorthorns........ 89 38,000 427 
2 ae bends i Seat 27 7,840 290 
30 Warwick ............. TIGRE MORTAS gs cctcescstysscd eee: 25 16,500 660 
31 Isle of Wight ....) Gtrernseys .......csescseesessees 30 16,250 542 
> Sh 61 Nica ee Renee mt eee 8 3,873 484, 
oS ee OMUNOP UG t. ons. seisad tas. 24; 13,000 542 
NN eee. Sh sash sadvesakchebeveeesse? 18 8,568 476 
732 





fe See | (56 41,000 


§ 2 
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Table showing the Number of Cows and Hecfers in Milk—Contd. 





Year’s 





























Number | witk Yield 
County or District. Breed. of (after Average. 
Cows. deducting 
Calves). 
WALES. Galls. Galls. 
Shorthorns, Ayrshire, West 
36 Montgomery} Highland, Herefords, and } 62 12,000 193 
CLOSSOS scrcketteacdtseeqesosescetenres 
ScoTLAND. 
37 Aberdeen ............ Polled. Avg s terres. svsesoocns2 a 25 3,600 | 144 ! 
n 

eee Ca wipolled etree te een bee 
39 Ayrshire .......... Ayrahire oie deitits.cacc ont 70 30,800 | 440 
AQ AXRR mats o.ccste4 sok agi EER tices sis nis take 70 247,250 389 
41 East Forfar ........ CYOSSER” carte Magescds editors <secntets 5 675 135 
42, Kirkcudbright ....) Galloways .....sscsecccssesseeees 35 3,000 86 
43. Lanark) eeccessciss.s: Ayrshire ..ccumeniet ssc 40 22,183 555 
44 Selkirk: yjiser---ss0. 4 SNGGCVOSS cance cess /oseian 57 39,900 | 700 
45 NV igtone sacs: Shih (badass asethc, yo plobece 110 47,610 | 433 
46 (ieee leases. 2 AN. 100 52,828 | 528 
47. Sanquhar 7 osc... if, atl saaseetenee me Lica 40 21,830 546 
48 Stirlng@e ee. RTE res. Kae 20 8,654.7 427 
AD Glasgow 4ohccsccsls “yoyo commenter seemmes: bareece cme o7, 63,535 655 
50 Midlothian ........ Cross shorthorns veesssssse 82 44,408 | 1,388 

Rotals cece — 2,201 1,037,827 | 471 





The mean available yield of milk per cow on these records is 
471 gallons, and it will be seen that here again the figures have 
a wide range. Generally speaking, however, it may be assumed 
that such records are only available in the case of herds kept 
especially for milk production, and consequently we should expect 
to find the yield somewhat high. On the other hand, however, 
there is no doubt that the average yield in each case is pulled 
down to a certain extent by the fact that many of the cows or 
heifers enumerated may have contributed very little to the year’s 
supply. 

As regards Scotland, SBbusieds may be made to an article by 
ae John Speir in the ‘Transactions of the Highland and Agri- 

“cultural Society” for 1886, which contains much interesting 
information on dairy practice across the border. He confines his 
observations almost entirely to the “ten dairying counties,” and, 
as regards these, the following estimate of the number of cows in 
each county which may be Ee to each branch of Pauy 
production is worth quoting :— 





< ae 
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Istimate of the Number of Cows in each of the Ten “Dairying Counties” 
of Scotland, apportioned to the Various Branches of Dairy Production. 














County. Milk. Butter. | Cheese. | Rearing. | Family Use.| Total. 
Oe i aenees 3,106 3,000 | 10,000 6,000 1,000 23,106 
NR arated ix aneinnvaversees 5,700 6,500 | 33,926 — — 46,125 
Es ee 1,343 2,000 — — — ae343 
Dumbarton............0... 5,000 2,491 — — — 7,491 
iy). ee 2,000 200 2,727 | 10,000 3,750 18,677 
SS a re 13,000 | 12,200 | 12,015 a se 37,215 
Kirkcudbright. ........ 750 200 | 5,080 | 7,000 1,509 14,489 
TROTETOM cccevecovenceaeenee: 8,700 5,400 2,031 a — 16,131 
Se ee oe re 2,250 4,000 1,706 3,000 — 10,956 
WWAGEOWH ictioss.ssoviecss. 1,500 1,500 | 18,090 — — 21,090 
ERAS! Berd sanosde. 14,000 | 13,376 a — — 27,376 


ce | | ee | ee ee | ee ees 


57,349* | 50,867 | 85,525* | 26,000 6,259 | 226,000 


* These totals are incorrectly given in the original table. 








These figures refer to 1885, and they account, as will be seen, 
for 226,000 out of the total of 419,210 appearing in the agricultural 
returns for that year as the number of cows and heifers in milk or 
in calf in the whole of Scotland. 

As regards the yield per cow, Mr. Speir writes :— 

‘‘ Ayrshires, which are the class of cows in universal use in the 
“ dairying districts of the west, usually give about 600 gallons of 
“ milk without any forcing... With judicious management and 
“ liberal fare, from 620 to 650 gallons per annum has been yielded 
“by good average stocks. Many farmers say they have more. 
“IT have before me at the present time the quantities sold from 
“ three dairies in the immediate neighbourhood of Glasgow, where 
“the apparent yield is an annual production of from 680 to 730 
‘“‘oallons. Under these circumstances I am led to believe the 
amounts were calculated from the average number kept. In 
some cases at least these cows were seldom bulled, and of course 

‘¢ milked more than the regular time. Over and above this, as one 
“ cow got fat or went dry, another new calved one was put in her 
place, so that such figures do not give a just idea of the average 
production ofan Ayrshire herd. A production of 620 gallons at 
“82d. will, at present values, equal, with one calf, about 22/. 1os., 
‘“ and it may be considered as pretty near the average production 
‘“‘ of fairly good stocks without going to extremes one way or the 
*¢ other.” | 

It will be observed that these figures refer only to dairy herds, 
that is, according to Mr. Speir’s estimate, to only some 54 per cent. 
of the cows included in the agricultural returns. 

I cannot say very much about Ireland, and for the few data 
which I have obtained I am indebted mainly to Professor Carroll 
of Glasnevin, Dr. Moorhead of Errigle, Colonel des Barres of 


(a4 


66 


66 
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Tallow, and one or two other gentlemen who have also kindly 
afforded information which however is not in a form which can be 
usefully tabulated, even if it were adequate. fens 

It is notorious that much has been done of late years in Ireland, 
by the instrumentality of the Government dairy schools, and by 
the establishment of creameries and milk factories, to stimulate 
milk production as an industry. I have from two districts 
estimates of 560 and 450 gallons respectively as the average yield 
per cow. No doubt the fact that a very large quantity of Irish 
milk is used for rearing calves would go to pull down the average 


for the country. But, on the whole, in the absence of fuller in- .. 


formation, I must assume that the results, from the point of view 
of milk production, in the calf rearing districts are counterbalanced 
by those obtained in the butter making and milk selling districts. 
I have not therefore taken Ireland as being to any appreciable 
extent a disturbing element in the calculation, but have followed 
the example of former estimators, and adopted one standard of 
yield for the whole of the United Kingdom. 

Coming now to a consideration of the standard to be adopted, 
I would first of all recall the fact that we have eliminated the calf. 
Former estimates have, as a rule, taken the gross yield and then 
deducted a certain proportion for the calf. No doubt it comes to 
the same thing in the end, but it may tend to clearness to endeavour 
to bear in mind that milk’ taken by the calf cannot be considered 
as coming into a calculation of milk production at all. To reckon 
calves as “‘consumers”’ seems to me rather confusing. Now, ac- 
cording to the table of estimated yields, the average would work 
out at 435 gallous per cow. J am disposed to think that this errs 
on the side of excess. It contains several instances of low net 
yields where the calf. swallows a goodly share of the milk; as, for 
instence, in Lincoln, 40 and 52 per cent. respectively’; in Shrop- 
shire, 50 per cent.; and in Northampton, 80 per cent. But, for 
the simpie and natural reason that it is easier to obtain returns 
about milk from those who are chiefly engaged in its production, 
1 do not think the returns from the non-dairying districts bear a 
sufficiently large proportion to the total. On the whole, therefore, 
I believe, after a careful consideration of such facts as I have 
been able to obtain from all sources, that if we deduct 10 per cent. 
from the figure given by the table the result will very fairly 
approximate to the truth. This gives us, therefore, roundly, 
400 gallons as the standard net average va nod of milk per 
cow for the United Kingdom. 

Referring for a moment to former estimates, I find that the 
mean of the latest calculations of the four authorities quoted 
above would be, for the United Kingdom, 367 gallons. I believe, 
however, that the progress made of late years in dairying matters, 


\ 
{ 
\ 
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and the greater attention given to the breeding and feeding of 
cattle for milk production, would account for some increase, and | 
am glad to find myself in almost exact agreement with Professor 
Sheldon’s estimate of 1889. 

The total number of cows or heifers in milk or in calf in the 
United Kingdom in 1890 was 3,938,416, but I do not think it can 
be assumed that all of these are effective producers of milk either 
for calf rearing or consumption. There is on any given date a 
certain proportion of the cows in every herd dry, either for calving 
or fattening. The former are, as a matter of course, included in 
the returns, and it is possible that many of the latter, though 
they ought strictly speaking to be excluded, are reckoned among 
the cows and heifers returned. As regards the proportion of cows 
in a herd actually in milk at a given date, I gather from state- 
ments made by a few of my correspondents that it might be 
reckoned at something like 80 per cent. It seems to me that it 
would be misleading to take the whole number of cows and heifers 
in the agricultural returns into the calculation without allowing 
. for a proportion which are always non-productive. I therefore 
venture to deduct under this head 10 per cent. from the number 
of cows and heifers as returned. 

The figures therefore stand thus :— 


Number of cows and heifers “in milk and in ieee 
Cee TAG BEEF. LSOO 6 vse cats cev.coss cdtnagetabaeedebedooesccs 3193941 
Deduct 10 per cent. as NON-PrOductive .......sseeeceees 393,841 

395445575 


Total production (in imperial gallons) of milk 
in the year 1890, at an estimated average net > 1,417,830,000 
yield of 400 gallons Per COW ......sscccscseccesssrserceeres 





Before leaving for awhile this branch of the subject, it may be 
interesting to show the number of cows in the country in each of 
the past twenty-six years, together with the population and the 
proportion of cows to population. It will be seen that relatively 
the production of milk has decreased, unless the falling off in 
the ratio of cows to population has been counterbalanced by an 
increased individual yield per cow. Comparing gquinquenniai 
periods, there were in Great Britain in 1866-70 82°1 cows per 
1,000 of population, and in 1886-90 there were only 77°9. The 
absolute number of cows had increased, but not sufficiently to keep 
pace with the growth of population. The latest return (for 1891), 
however, is more encouraging, showing as it does the largest 
number of cows on record. In Ireland, of course, the circum- 
stances differ essentially. There the period 1886-90 showed a 
higher proportion (290°8) of cows to population than any of the 
four preceding quinquennial periods, but this was due, not to an 
increase in the number of cattle, but to the decrease of population. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the proportion 
of cows and heifers in milk or in calf to the total number of cattle 
in the United Kingdom has shown on the whole a tendency to 
decrease during the past twenty years. In England, Wales, and 
Scotland respectively the absolute number of animals engaged in 
milk production was larger in 1891 than in any year on record, 
but relatively to the total herds less than it was at the commence- 
ment of the period. In Ireland milch cattle were not only 
absolutely less, but relatively they showed a greater decline than 
in any other division of the United Kingdom. This is shown in 
the following table :— | 


Table showing the proportion of Cows and Herfers in Milk or in Calf to 
the Total Number of Cattle in each of the Years 1866-91. 


(000s omitted.] 





England. Wales. Scotland. Treland. 
Year. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per 
Cows. of Cows, of Cows. of Cows. Cent. of 
Cattle. Cattle. Cattle. Cattle. 





ee 








1866 || 1.291, | 39:0 | 223, | 41:2 | 870;~|30:6..f) 1,483, | 39°6 
767 | 1,411, 49°79 245, 44°9 382, 39°0 1,520, All 
°68 | 1,505, 39°8 255, 43°0 384, BO:5 1,463, 40°4 
“69 |) 1,499, 40°4 256, 43°5 380, sass 1,504, 40°3 











1870 | 1,529, 40°79 256, 42°3 376, 36°1 1,529, 40°2 
"71 | (1,461, | 39°8 251, 42°0 380, a4" 5 1,546, 38°9 
"72 | 1,523, a9 bo 251, 41°6 392, 34°9 1,550, 38°2 
"73 | 1,581, 37°9 260, 40°4 397, 34°6 1,528, 36°8 
"74. 1,614, | 375 | 264, | 39°77 | 396, | 343 | 1,491, | 367 
77S | 4;508, 37°8 261, 40°0 397, 34°8 1,530, 352 
"76 | 1,574, 38°6 259, 40°7 393, 34°7 1,533, BT 
oe oe Bes 39°1 254, 412 395, 35°8 1,521, 38°1 
"78 | 1,568, 38°9 253, 41°6 388, 35°4 1,484, 372 
"79 | 1,605, 38°9 262,. | 40°97 389, 35°9 1,465, 36°0 


1880 | 1,593, 38°3 261, 39°8 387, ee 1,397, 35°6 
81 1,621, 38°9 | 260, Uy: 389, 35°5 1,391, anc 
*82.{' 1,618; 39°6 260, 40°3 390, 36°1 T309, ahr 
°83 | 1,651, yo 260, 39°9 395, 3671 1,402, og) 
*g4) 1,715, | 38°5 | 267, | 39:2 | 409, | 36°38 | 1,356, | 32-9 
785] 1,831, 38°9 280, 39°5 419, 35°6 1,417, 328 
°86 | 1,887, 38°5 283,- | 39°73 417, 36°0 1,419, 33°9 
E1842, | 308 | 288; | 406 4 412, | 36:3 | 1,892, | 33-2 
31) 1,765, | 405 | 275, | 413 | 410, | 365 | 1,385, |. 35:8 
me \4 1,752, | 40°2 272, | 40°8 409, 35°6 1,364, $353 


1890 | 1,883, 39°97 282, 40°O 423, 359 1,400, 33°0 
7 1.917, 39°4 295, 38°9 445, 36°4 1,442, 32°4 
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Taking the present total milk production then as 1,417 million 
gallons, we have next to endeavour to estimate how much of it 
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is used for making cheese or butter. And here it will be difficult ~ 
to get very far without taking into consideration the question of 
consumption. 

First of all as regards the quantity of milk sold as such. It is 
a matter of common observation that the quantity of milk pro- 
duced in the country and sold in the towns has during the past 
thirty years increased. Hvery traveller by rail has noted the 
outward and visible signs of the expansion of this trade in the 
battalions of cans—technically known as ‘“ churns ’”’—which daily 
come and go along all the country lines of railway. Milk now 
comes to London, for instance, every day from about a dozen 
different counties, much of it travelling from 100 to 150 miles. 

Not quite the whole of this railway trade in milk represents 
increased consumption—although the greater part of it may 
probably be so reckoned. It sprang up in the first instance out 
of the disappearance of large numbers of the old town cowsheds. 
At the time of the reading of Mr. Morton’s paper (above referred to) 
before the Society of Arts—i.e., twenty-five years ago—the number 
of cows kept in London was estimated to have decreased within a 
short time from 24,000 to 10,000. They are now estimated at 8,500. 
No doubt the increase of population in other large towns has had 
a corresponding effect. Happily just at the time when it became 
on many grounds necessary to draw the town supplies of milk 
from long distances, the invention of refrigerators rendered 
possible its conveyance by rail without deterioration. 

By the courtesy of the general managers of seven of the nine 
great lines of railway having termini in London, I am able to give 
the quantity of milk brought by rail to the metropolis over their 
systems during the year 1890. In two instances in which the 
figures have not been supplied I have made an estimate based 
on calculations made by Mr. G. Barham, who has an intimate 
acquaintance with the London milk trade. 

In order to show the growth of the trade, I have given the 
ficures for the year 1864 as obtained by Mr. Morton in 1865. I 
have also given for the sake of comparison in three instances the 
figures referring to 1887 obtained by Mr. George Gibbons, and 
given by him in a paper read before the Economic Section of the 
British Association in 1888. 
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Table showing the Quantity of Milk brought into London by different 


Lines of Railway in the Years mentioned. 














Railway. 1864. | 1887. 1890. 
Imperial galls. | Imperial galls. | Imperial galls. 
Great Northern ..........+... it Bak. 209,396 ~- 4,370,624 
cos -<s oncnssvosconecveasaeei ces soee a | 6,436,920 7,000,000 
UMMNE A MEMBDEOR IL © Joos) ccd ckvassoustevesevervscess 1,020,492 _ 4,,547,036* 
MUMRMNGO NWR SROPTY 22l.<,.ccsecscscntenpiiusaasdlssses- 500,000¢ | 8,500,000 9,778,815 
OME oo. c econ nevengancinintisenensss cane 186,092 os 1,268,800 
London, Chatham, and*Dover............ — — 23,108 
London and South Western ............ 400,000 5,640,193 5,743,436 
London and North Westerr. ............ 85,616 — 7,000,000f 
London, Brighton, and South Coast.. 54,004: 700,000t 
| Nisei Soe =e ze 40,431,819 


* To Liverpool Street and stations within 12 miles of London. © 

+ 1865; given in Mr. Gibbons’s paper read before the Economic Section of 
the British Association in 1888. 

{ Estimated; no information supplied by companies. 


It would be interesting if 1t were possible to give figures for 
the whole of the rail-borne milk as nearly complete as those 
of the milk conveyed to London. I ventured to solicit returns of 
the total quantity of milk carried by the railway companies men- 
tioned above, but I am bound to admit that the request was one 
which necessarily involved so much labour that I was scarcely 
justified in making it. I am therefore the more sensible of the 
kindness of the general managers of the Great Western, the 
Midland, and the Great Eastern Railways in taking considerable 
trouble to send me the full returns for their systems. These figures 
are as follows :— 


Table showing the Quantity of Milk conveyed over the Railways named 
during the Year 1890. 














Railway. Mileage (1889). Quantity Carried. 
Imperial galls. 
Great Western ............ 2,477 12,985,748 
UE LETS go ee ce 1,375 11,080,000 
Great Eastern ............ 1,100 A57USiE1t 
30 eee 4,952 28,778,859 





The total length of the railways of England and Wales in 1889 
was 14,034 miles, so that these three lines between them represent 
more than one-third of the railway system of the country. It 
would be misleading to attempt with only these data to’ form 
an estimate of the total quantity of rail-borne milk, but if the 
same quantity per mile were carried over all lines as over these 
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three, the gross quantity would be some 85 million gallons per ~ 
annum, or about 233,000 gallons per day. 

To return to the question of London milk supply, we have seen 
that the railways bring in about 40 million gallons per annum 
(nearly 110,000 gallons per day). But there is still a considerable 
quantity of milk produced in the metropolitan area. The deputy 
clerk of the London County Council (Mr. Alfred Spencer) has 
kindly furnished me with the following figures :— 


Number of licensed cowshed premises in the 


county of London \.§..)5criubecev.tubceve-nscaeee ee 620 
Number of separate caves upon such premises... 850 
Estimated average accommodation in each cowshed... 15 cows. 
ra actually kept in each cowshed ..... LO. puis; 
5 daily yield of milk per cow— 
Tn) SUMMNEL, 1.05 5ncdeher scoheteghtedsenaceacsecsaréesepadeeee ae 10 quarts. 
gy. WINTON ccsccbeccsceoss'cnnebaamnelomtey-alepase.0hcee Glee teeta Sikes. 
Estimated average daily supply of milk from 20,000 
cows kept in‘ London <i cds datses.+.00-stnueene sea imperial gallons. 


In 1886 Mr. Spencer and Dr. Winter Blyth prepared a paper 
on the preservation of the purity of milk, which was read before 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health. It contained the 
following passages :— 

“In 1884 one of us... obtained from the railway depots, from ~ 
‘“‘ farms and from other sources the necessary statistics, with the 
“ following results :— 

“(a) By rail.—The average quantity brought up by rail to all 
“ the railway stations in London which receive milk, was found to 
af poe on a day in the summer of 1884, 88,603 imperial gallons, and 

‘on a day in the winter, 78,956 imperial gallons. 

“(b) By road.—The deliveries to London by road that saael 
‘“‘'be ascertained, was a daily average quantity of 958 gallons in 
‘‘ summer and 818 gallons in winter. 

“(¢) From London cowhouses.—The supply of milk from the cows 
‘“‘ kept in London was found to be about 26,250 imperial gallons on 
“a day in sammer, and 21,000 gallons on a day in winter. 

‘‘Taking in each case the mean of the summer and winter 
“supply, and to this quantity adding 1,708 gallons from miscel- 
‘““laneous sources, the total daily supply of milk to the metropolis 
‘“‘ was found to be as follows :— _ 











Gallons per Day. Per Cent, 
BY Veil ieee te cea 83,779 46°2, 
RS ATOAG oc eter iat teste 888 o°8 
London cowsheds ............ 23,625 og BL? 
Miscellaneous............0000000 1,708 ai 








POEL iota eee 110,000 100°0 
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“The total population of the metropolis was estimated by the 
“ Registrar-General to be, in the middle of 1884, 4,019,361 ; hence 
“the average daily consumption of 110,000 gallons of milk dis- 
‘‘ tributed among that number of people, gives a quantity per head 
** of about 4 ozs. (+ pint).” 

As regards the rail-borne milk, the figures which I have given 
above enable us to bring the supply from that source down to 
date. The supply from road and miscellaneous sources we may 
take to be the same now as in 1884, but the supply from the 
London cowsheds has, in Mr. Spencer’s opinion, decreased to 
20,000 gallons per day. Thus corrected, the present annual milk 
supply of London would be as follows :— 





























| Gallons per Day. Gallons per Annum. Per Cent. 
Ap ahic ig ton an eee | 110,712 40,431,000 83°1 
From cowsheds ........cce0c-se | 20,000 7,300,000 15‘0 
By road and miscellaneous 2527 923,000 I’9 
MSORY © yacsstcees a £235239 48,654,000 100°0 
| 





Taking the present population (1891) of London as 4,211,056, 
this gives an annual consumption per head of only 11°55 gallons 
(0°25 pint per day). We cannot accept this as typical of the 
country at large. Mr. Spencer observes that the consumption per 
head in London is “undoubtedly lower” than in the provinces, 
and he mentions the very much larger quantity of condensed milk 
which is used, especially in the poorer neighbourhoods.. 

There are one or two factors which would affect this calcula- 
tion, but of which it is not possible to estimate the precise value. 
Perhaps the most considerable is the use of condensed milk, which, 
of course ought to be added to the supply. It is impossible 
to obtain any reliable data by which the quantity of condensed 
milk manufactured and used in this country can be estimated. 
The quantity imported was in the year 1890 407,426 cwts., 
which would represent perhaps about 13 million gallons of milk. 
_ The amount annually produced in this country may, at a very 
rough estimate, be reckoned at about 200,000 cwts., representing, 
say, 6 million gallons of milk. The exportation of condensed milk 
_ was in 1890 162,037 ewts., of which 61,491 cwts. represented home 

produce and 100,546 cwts. foreign and colonial produce. Possibly 
therefore the consumption of milk—as condensed milk—in this 
country, amounts to nearly 19 million gallons per annum, of which 
perhaps London takes—at a rough estimate—-about one-third. 


5 The ratio of condensed milk to whole milk, is based on a calculation which 
has been kindly supplied by Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S, 
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Then again there has of late years grown up a considerable — 
trade in skim or “‘ separated”’ milk. It is impossible to take this 
into consideration, and throughout this paper I have dealt strictly 
with whole milk. But there is no doubt that the problem has 
been complicated by the fact that a proportion of the milk pro- 
duced now-a-days is ‘‘ contrived a double debt to pay,” viz., on the 
one hand to the butter consumer, and on the other hand to the 
milk consumer. This separated milk is said to be a good and 
economical food, and we must therefore hope for its further 
utilisation (so long as it is sold openly, and not used to dilute 
whole milk), notwithstanding that from a statistical point of view _ 
its extended sale adds a fresh terror to the construction of any 
estimates of milk consumption. 

As regards the consumption of milk in the country generally, 
I think no one has gone into the subject with so much care as 
Mr. Morton, and he placed it at one-fifth of a pint per head per 
diem as lately as 1875, founding his estimate on a careful collection 
of data made ten years previously. In 1885, however, he increased 
his estimate to one-fourth of a pint, remarking (‘‘ The Dairy of 
“the Farm,” p. 14) that the consumption of milk “has very 
““ greatly increased of late years.” : 

I have been able to obtain some figures showing the average 
daily delivery of milk per family by retailers in a few fairly 
typical localities. From these I have calculated the consumption 
per head on the basis of five persons per family. 


Statistics of Milk Consumption, taken from the Books of Milk Retailers 
in Various Déstricts. 














Approxi- Average Average Consumption 
mate Consumption per Head. 
Description of District. Number of 
Families | _ Per Day Per 
eared! per Family. | Per Day. | aynum. 
Pints. Pints. Galls. 
1 West end of London  .........scsesee 4,000 3°750 | 0°750 | 34°218 
2. North of Hondon $01.1 neee ee 2,000 3°250 0'650 | 29°656 
3 Manchester, ain..rucerec stone — 2°666 0°533 | 24°318 
4, re (middle class district).. 146 1°500 0°300 | 13°687 
5 5 (working x ) 200 1°000 0°200 o Pas 
6 Small country town .......ieceesenee 90 1624 0°325 | 14°828 
7 Putney and Wandsworth ............06« 700 2,286 0°457 | 20°838 
8 Small town (health resort) ........... 500 3°000 0°600 | 27°375 


9 East end of London (1 gallon a be 01432 0-086 3°923 


milk divided into 37 portions) 


Se a SS STE RE SS 
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It is obviously impossible to give the true mean of these figures, 
but if we take each of the nine cases as typical, and give each an 
equal value, we get an average daily consumption per family of 
2°17 pints, and per head of 0°43 pint, and an average annual con- 
sumption per head of 19°75 gallons. 

- With reference to No. 9 (the east end of ree) it 1s neces- 
sary to explain that the figures are based on the fact that a gallon 
of milk is divided on an average into thirty-seven portions, each 
portion being, I believe, fetched by the consumer. I have assumed 
that each family consumes one of these portions every morning and 
evening. It will be seen that even on this assumption the con- 
sumption per head is infinitesimal, and it reveals incidentally a 
significant fact in connection with the dietary of the poor. I may 
perhaps add that the gentleman who was good enough to procure 
me that. particular return is one of the highest authorities on the 
London milk trade. 

I am disposed to think that this table represents what may be 
considered a trustworthy and valuable class of evidence, though I 
am afraid it is not sufficient to stand by itself as giving a standard 
for the country generally. I have obtained another set of figures 
which may throw a little further light on the subject. These are 
returns from eighteen public institutions in or near London—none 
of them being hospitals or places where there is a medical dietary— 
showing the average daily consumption of milk, cheese, and butter 
per head. To these I have added figures taken from the books of 
a large west end boarding house. I am much indebted to those 
who have the control of these various establishments for the 
courtesy and readiness with which my inquiries have been replied 
to. 
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Average Daily Consumption per Head of Milk, Cheese, and Butter at 
certain Public Institutions, ée. 











Description ot amates, Number | atte | chess, | Bates 
ioe Pints OZ. 02. 
Chil ren Vasas.cese-catedesseaneectedersseseee tere 9 ’ J 
LGN Tulte id ie csi a oe 10 } Te ener ey RT 
QhilQyery > gas<scasssivecaeeeuteriods het ceeeceee re 165 ; 
4 { tGnltg® sn csch talent ke ee 10 } O57 res =F 
See Childrens 25.2 ddan cotopea erate 500 0°80 —- |; — 
Ar) Boys. tO 14) years siscsssesscssas senescence: 280 — 0°29 O14 
6 Adulte ET) as | eee 
Go BOYS jat.steckho Me Spsisattees «Schorr hegounenee 50 0°23 0°82 0°82 
Children, average age 12 years ........ 180 1°25 1:00 1‘oof 
7 by Pr Vidas xd 140 I'00 Nil 1'oof 
| Adults A ok Mie MSS 39 O'76 1:14 I'l4 
8° Boys,14 to 18 years. 60.5104. a.artee ee 220 0°39 — o'71 
DES a Aaabeetevssscatpoecbecestap aceon ss taeaammenn ees 254: 0°37 OIG i lor 79 
10{ Gelso eineinininy ies 20 ee 
11 { Children (infants): Grcsscsseyseeesk eae ory 566 0°88 = I'00 
Adults oan cccreet ds ce aes 70 0°69 0°57 1°14 
12. Girls 22ae OS SSe. Gece hc eee — 1°00 — — 
13 Children (deaf and dumb) ............0... 282 0°75 — —— 
Ail West acc aencagccens cchucrtaties tee 48 1°00 gk EW a eae he 
14 eee 11 to 76 years (deaf and AY ae ais es 
15 Aged men, 67 to 90 years ...........0000 95 0°29 0°57 r14t 
1G. Gals Faccrecesnesasststoeaietcetrern? aeeeneeenys — 0°85 — 1°14 
17 Children, average age 12 years ........ 230 0°50 — 1°00 
18 * Children sgnacdgavecersivteeCukves| Ad ooheL ame am 2,163 eae a eS 
{ ACUItS', vetsain dics sceebussacsosscvesavnteacermmeee ee 186 3 
TQ, RA CUES So o:.. sccenncnasedoervenrasesavetuartaiense st 20 O'51 0°40 1°28 
POX GAY. scsi ecmeaeerees — 0°66 0°54: 0°90 
MEAN Galls. Ibs. Ibs. 
per annum .ccteecs —_— 30°11 12°32 20°53 
* Cheese not given daily. + Butter four days per week. 
{ Margarine. § London west end boarding house. 





The figures are no doubt exceptional, and it would not be at all 
safe to take them as a basis for a general calculation. So far as 
milk is concerned it is obvious that the consumption would be 
high in well managed institutions whose inmates are mainly 
children. We can but wish that all children had as much milk 
as those in most of these institutions, but it would be absurd to 
assume that it is so. 

From a large number of dietaries collected all over the country 
by Dr. Edward Smith five and twenty years ago, and published in 
a report to the Poor Law Board in 1867, it appeared that the 
average quantity of milk consumed weekly by labourers’ families 
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ranged from 178 ozs. in North Wales, and 120 ozs. in West- 
moreland, to three-quarters of an ounce in Gloucestershire, but 
the mean of forty counties was about o°3 pint per day per head, 
or about 13°7 gallons per annum. This too it must be remembered 
applied to rural districts where milk is (and at that time was 
perhaps even more generally than now) given in part payment 
of, or supplementary to, wages. 

Turning now, before we go further, to milk products, it is to 
be observed that a very large proportion of the demand for cheese 
and butter is supplied from abroad. The net imports (1.e., after 
deducting exports) per head of population for the year 1890 
were: butter and margarine, 8 lbs. 8 ozs.; cheese, 6 lbs. 1 oz. 
A table is given in the Appendix (IV) showing the constant increase 
in the consumption per head of population of foreign dairy produce 
in this country. This must indicate one of two things—either 
that the home production of butter and cheese is diminishing, or 
that the demand per head has increased, and the increase has been 
entirely met from abroad. 

There is some ground for the belief that both cheese and butter- 
making are decreasing in this country. One of my correspondents 
who has wide knowledge and long experience of the whole subject 
—Mr. T. Carrington Smith, of Staffordshire—writes :— 

“During the last few years the sale of whole milk for con- 
‘sumption in London and other large towns has increased rapidly. 
““ Year by year the manufacture of cheese is decreasing, while the 
“‘ production of butter is also less, though in a considerable degree 
“‘its manufacture for the time being is increased or decreased 
‘in accordance with the demand and prices current in the local 
““ markets.” 

There are very few data from which to estimate the present pro- 
duction of cheese and butter in the United Kingdom. Mr. Morton 
arrived at an estimate by assuming that the whole of the milk 
produced in the counties of Chester, Stafford, Warwick, Derby, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts, was used for cheese making. 
Other estimators have, presumably, followed a similar course, | 
though this method—rough and ready as it is—does not touch the 
most difficult part of the problem—that of butter. 

I made an attempt to obtain from my correspondents some 
estimates and figures which might have formed the basis of a cal- 
culation, but though many of them have been good enough to give 
interesting information, I find that it is impossible to arrive at any 
result which would be at all useful. 

The late Sir James Caird, in 1878 (““R.A.S.E. Journal,” vol. xiv), 
reckoned the total home production of cheese and butter at 3 mil- 
lion ewts. (150,000 tons). 

VOL. LY. PART II, £ 
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In Mr. Mulhall’s recently published “ Dictionary of Statistics,” 
the annual production of cheese in the United Kingdom i is stated 
to be 40,000 tons, or one-third of the consumption. In another 
place 1 in the same work the annual production of butter and cheese 
in the United Kingdom is stated to be 110,000 tons, and the annual 
total consumption of both these articles, 328,000 tons, or 19 lbs. 
per head of population. The authority for these calculations is not 
mentioned. 

In a paper read by Professor Carroll, of the Glasnevin School, 
at the Dairy Conference in Dublin in 1887, the annual production 
of butter in the United Kingdom was put at go,000 tons, and the 
consumption at 205,000 tons, or 13 lbs. per head. 

Professor Sheldon (in “ The Farm and the Dairy,” 1889) puts 
the annual make of cheese at 100,000 tons, and that of butter at 
90,000 tons. 

Mr. W. E. Bear, in ‘‘ The British Farmer and his Competitors,” 
basing his calculations on Professor Sheldon’s estimate, arrives at 
the following result for the years 1876 and 1886 respectively :— 

















Estimated Home Produce. Net Imports. 
‘Total. Per Inhabitant. Total. ‘Per Inhabitant. 
Butter, &.— ewts. lbs. cwts. Ibs. 
1876. yen ae 1,785,700 6'08 1,636,379 5°52 
Loi Onan eh 1,918,660 5°88 2,348,850 7°16 
Cheese— 
1876 Pec 2,520,000 8°63 1,486,266 5°O1 
PRB ee ae eet 2,710,000 8°27 1,728,253 514 


| 





The only chance of getting any approximation to the truth, 
it seems to me, is to look at the subject from the point of view of 
consumption. What is the probable consumption of cheese and 
butter P 

The following is a calculation, published Sana 1891, by 
Professor Long :— 














Per Head. Value. 
Ibs Aan 
Consumption of imported butter............... 9°4 Te 
y home made butter............ 5°6 5 6 
15'0 12 °:T0 
- imported cheese .........0. hf 2 45 


xs home made cheese ........ 7°9 Sit ee 
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Mr. Morton (in 1885) estimated the daily consumption of home 
produce per head at $oz. of cheese and }oz. of butter. This 
would represent an annual consumption per head of 2 lbs. 133 oz. 
of cheese, and 5lbs. 114 0z. of butter, exclusive of imports. 
Mr. John Algernon Clarke, quoted by Professor Sheldon, put the 
total annual consumption per head at 15 lbs. of cheese, and 14 lbs. 
of butter. 

The late Mr. H. J. Little, writing on the condition of the 
agricultural labourers in 1878, reckoned the consumption of 
butter per labourer’s family at $lb. per week. Butter was then 
reckoned at 1s. 6d. per lb. and it was supplemented by 1 Ib. of lard 
at 103d. per lb. Now that butter is so much lower in price, 
probably the same family would take 1 lb. per week, or say rather 
more than 10lb. per head per annum. In the same article the 
weekly consumption of butter by an unmarried farm labourer was 
estimated at $ lb. per week, or 26 lbs. per annum. 

The figures which were given above of the consumption at 
various institutions gave the mean per head as 12 lbs. of cheese 
and 20 lbs. of butter. 

Taking all the facts into consideration, I venture to put the 
probable total consumption per head of butter and cheese in the 
United Kingdom at the present time as follows :— 


Butter—15 lbs. per annum or 0°66 oz. per day. 
Cheese—12 ne 0°53 5 


Tt will be remembered that this includes a foreign supply of 
8°8 lbs. of butter and 6:1 lbs of cheese per head per annum. 

As regards the consumption per head of milk, three calculations 
from very different data have been given in this paper. We must 
dismiss altogether the average (30°25 gallons) given in the table 
referring to public institutions. It is, as I have already remarked, 
and as might be expected, altogether exceptional as regards milk. 
There remain the two quantities given by the figures referring to 
the London milk supply (11°55 gallons), and by those obtained 
from milk sellers in various localities (19°75 gallons). It will be 
observed that the calculation referring to London milk is perhaps 
the closest and most reliable which I have been able to give, 
resting as it does almost entirely on ascertained figures. Unfortu- 
nately, for reasons previously given, we cannot rely on it as typical 
of the country at large. Nor, in the face of the London figures, 

should we be justified in adopting universally the figure given by 
the milk sellers’ returns. Taking everything into consideration, I 
venture to suggest that an average of 15 gallons per head cannot 
be very far wrong as the annual milk consumption of the people 
of the United Kingdom. This amounts to a daily consumption of 


m2 
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one-third (0°33) of a pint per day per head, as compared with 
Mr. Morton’s latest estimate (1885) of one-fourth of a pint per 
head. 

Taking therefore the annual production (on the basis of 1890) 
as previously stated, at 1,417 million gallons, we may reckon it to 
be consumed as follows :—Milk, 570 million gallons; butter, 617 
million gallons (representing 105,000 tons of butter); cheese 
224 million gallons (representing 100,000 tons of cheese); se 
laneous (eendenrea milk &.), 6 million gallons. 

The total consumption per head of dairy produce, with the 
amount of milk represented thereby, is shown in the following 
statement :— 
































Total Quantity of Milk represented 
Consumption per Head. (in thousands of gallons—000’s 
omitted). | 
H yoreag Home Foreign 
ome Produce 
Total. ‘otal. 
Produce. (Wet = Produce. Produce.* Re 
Imports). 
Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. 
Milk ecco ene eee 15 a 15 570,000, — 570,000, 
- Tbs. lbs. Ibs. 
Butter —eeee 6:2 8°38 15 617,000,| 884,000, | 1,501,000, 
Oheese 23 jccteer re 5°9 61) 9 Le 224,000,| 232,000, | 456,000, 
Miscellaneous, con- ’ 
densed milk, &e... } rs 6,005 eee eg 
— — — 1,417,000, | 1,129,000, | 2,546,000, 








* The quantity of milk represented by the cheese and butter imported is 
based on the same ratio as that of the home produce. , 





In calculating the ratio of milk to cheese and butter respectively, ~ 
I have assumed throughout this paper that 1 lb. of cheese repre- 
sents one gallon, and 1 lb. of butter represents 21 pints. I have 
collected a number of records from various sources—English and 
foreign—(with which it is not necessary to encumber this paper) 
which go to justify in their average results the adoption of this 
standard. 

In conclusion, while admitting that the results arrived at are 
only tentative, I hope that they may serve in some measure to 
throw some light on a difficult subject. In the attempt which I 
have made to bring these figures before the Society, I have 
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received help, as I have previously acknowledged, from many 
quarters. But to no one am I so deeply indebted as to Major 
Craigie, who from the first inception of this paper to its final com- 
pletion, has afforded me invaluable assistance and advice, and 
indeed but for whose encouragement I should have been disposed 
to shrink from the task. 

I may add one word more, which by a natural association of 
ideas may appropriately follow a reference to the Director of the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Agriculture. It is this: 
Is it too much to hope that ere long we may look for some better 
official help in solving a problem which is of the deepest interest, 
not only to statisticians but to agriculturists and to social 
economists ? The Board of Agriculture has already given ample 
proof of its energy, and the demands upon its activity have not 
been light since its establishment. Yet I venture to hope that it 
may ere long, whether in connection with the Agricultural Returns 
or by a special inquiry, be able to give us for the first time com- 
plete and reliable information as to the production of milk and 
milk products in this country. 
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APPENDIX. 


WABLE L—Copy of Milk Register (1890) of St. Albans Dairy Herd of Pure Bred 
the Quantity of Milk (in lbs.) 


[In the case of purchased animals the record ean be only given for the time during 


extends over the 


a 





Days Pounds Days Pounds Days Pounds 
in of Milk in of Milk in } of Milk 
Milk. Yielded. Milk. Yielded. Milk. Yielded. 
_ Home bred. 
1. Queen of Fame 3rd 266 4,723 | 236 5,002 } 389 7,190 
2. Lady Whiteflank 2nd) 197 2,467 176 1,935 | 235 | 5,032 
3. Vocalistasth een 280 8,614] 351 3,890 | 300 | 4,513 
4. Daphne 6th.........0.00... 279 | 4,081 | 330 | 5,812} 246 | 4,074 
5. Alexandria 8th ........ 263 4,041 | 251 4,102 | 248 | 4,465 
6. Elvira Sth 22 386 5,414] 319 4,221 | 270 3,771 
7. Sweetheart 46th ........ 329 3,937 | 2971 4,688 | 244 4,333 
8. Emily Foggathorpe | 363 | 5,849] 308 | 5,973} 269 | 4,473 
9. Vocalist 5th © ............ 310 4,210 | 367 5,434} 267 | 5,197 
10. Ruby llth oo ees. 366 | 4,566] 263 | 5,020] 270 | 4,593 
11, May Duchess 20th....| 248 3,795 | 249 3,848 | 253 4,120 
12. Vestris 123rdae are | 432 | 4,854] 320 | 5,795 — =e 
13. .,,. 124th gad 326° |94,129]- 1984 9) 6.858 pee ae 
j4.: Olivette 2.1.3.0 400 4,129 214 3,705 — ers 
Lb. ed rink et..0..:.. csp eee 2499 3,360 — — — — 
Purchased. 
16. May Duchess 18th...) — _- 262 | 6,180 | 330 | 5,264 
17: Vestris, 68th, gaa.c8 — —_ — ares 229 5,371 
18. 39 GOCE tents — —- — —- 308 5,998 
ho el vire Jin eee ee — — — — — aoe 
20. laphive meres eee — | — Jj — | — 2 a=: 
21. Matchless 5th............ — — mn fe BS cen = Te 
22. Countess of Wragby — — —- | — a a 
23. Matchless 16th ........ — — — = — a 
24. May Duchess 17th...| — — -—— — = ae 
25. Lady Whiteflank ...| — — —- — —_ oars 
26. Water Nymph ........ — — — == a: or 
Bit HANG. cedie.A oe Seem — — — — as — 
Deen OLVER es eee —— — — — —= — 
29. Vestris 37th —........... — — — — — =, 
BU PON Aya eee tices. ee -— — — — — a 
AVOPAg6 Pe? inc, 308 4177 | 249 4,731 | 275 4,921 


First Calf. | Second Calf. ‘Third Calf, Fourth Calf. 





Name of Cow. 
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Shorthorns, showing for all the Cows in the Dairy the Number of Days in Milk and 
Yielded after each Calf. 


which they have been in the herd, while in the case of those bred at home it 
whole life. | 








Ninth Calf. Tenth Calf. 





Fifth Calf. Sixth Calf, Seventh Calf. Eighth Calf. 












Pounds | Days | Pounds 
of Milk in of Milk 
Yielded. | Milk. | Yielded. 


Days | Pounds | Days | Pounds 
in of Milk in of Milk 
Milk. | Yielded. | Milk. | Yielded. 


Days | Pounds | Days | Pounds 
in of Milk in of Milk 
Milk. | Yielded. | Milk. | Yielded. 










































273 | 7,002 |°266>| 7,287 
220 | 2,573 | — 
225 ; 3,090; — 


237 BTA ft, Golo — — _ 
329 469 | 11,162 — =F Se 
471 372 | 10,010 — —- — 
308 "i124 |) 2,215 a — — 
280 140 | 1,458 ee oe — 
280 280 | 7,588 — — 

202 238 | 5,878 5,360 | 279 | 6,438 
163 258 5,091 — — — 
224 220 | 5,357 = — — 
423 ch ae cape] Nimmo pion 
a 251 | 6,037 S50 eee 
- 341 | 9,170 _— — — 
— 254 | 4,371 aa — — 
— = — 5,684 | — — 

















279 5,410 | 270 6,453 
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II.—Table giving the Daily Rations of a Cow, and in some cases the Actual 
but generally the Estimated Daily Return of Milk in Fourteen instances, 
examined by Mr. J. C. Morton in 1865, Twelve of which were strictly 


Town Dairies. 


[Extracted from No. 682, vol. xiv, of the ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts,” 
15th December, 1865. | 



































Cows Loss Daily Winter Rations of a Cow. Daily 
- on Produce 
Num-} Cows | Bought Sal of 
her. | Plilked,|. ber pe Grains. | Ha tiller Roots Meal or Cake ae 
Ins. . fF ots. e ake. er 
a etal: sis Re Stall. 
No. No. £ Bshl. | lbs. | Galls. lbs. lbs. Qts. 
1 | 108 | 160 7 Lf aye ef ta 3 (F) ok 
2 | 80 | 150 2 1d |< — 4 12 
3x 1) 40 | 404} 4— 4 1 14.| — | 40 2 (8) 10 
4 68 76 _ 1 — — 42 — 94 
5 10 — _ 13 12 — 60 '2 (8) —— 
6 | 100 | 150 — 4 9 a 56 3 —- 
7 20 ~~ _— 1 6 —% 56 3 — 
8 me — _ 1 i | — 28 |Pintcondiment{ 12 
9 50 | 100 — 1 12 — 28 Peck bran | 12 
10 a — — 13 9 = 28 Pint meal 9% 
li oo = = 13 15 = 30 — 12 
12 50 75 _ 1 4] — 25 5 10 
13 = aes — 13 | ae 60 4 9 
14 > ae — 13 Il 6 42 3 10 


Note.—The summer ration is grass, as much as they will eat, grains, and a 
little meal. 
(2) This indicates that in these cases the meal or cake was given only to 


fattening cows; in others it was given continually. 


1 








Owner. 


be EE 








uke of Westminster ....| C IFO reese. SHOrthort jisiesecssecee8 
Pe Fees cease | yy! Sennesosnendaes 
NS ye crecertce)) gg “se nseadssesiony. 
PMD ce essecssccSte] | yy aesceeestanecs 
39 ecoe| 99  —  ceecevccess+| $$ § #99 i erevecesecceere 
. Harvey Mason ............ Polk aaa tver! Polls -,,..-}.i-eer 
Set eed Sadao EA rsceisnccstser| yy | | lseceesneotensen 
aa Egerton of Watton 3) Cheshire  ......+...::|, Datch.......arseoersereet: 
PP Rs tt ee CGC 99 eee ecccerreevoreeevene: 
9  — fo gg wwe eeeeeee. | 9g te twee eerecvoeesrerere 
3?) Deeceeooses- | § 99 CH eesereeereseeesesove 
99 @eeereesees. 
Si eee ie tok 99  (j§—— Seveseseces 
: 99  — fF 99 = weeeeccceees) BRO ELLOS secsvcccccvcccccces, 
BE CG oo cesa focdanntna | IN OGGB sassseosscesegose.- 
bb) Ceeeeeeeseseeoesses+ | jé-§ 99 jj $$S6888ee8888Ge4e0848: 99 
9” Sere eseereseescoess+| §§ 99 + #+«;3>8e6 Seeeeeresrsesees D P 99 i h eee 
alr shorthorns 
ECS 1 | Ee ey Core Northumberland i 
and cross-bred 
uo Se ae eae 
fea wee 
+B) Oooo oeeecoseeeeeeeooese 
) OO re 
R. H. Paget, Bt. M.P. | Somerset. ...........| Shorthorns ........... 
9 oy OO Py OOOO) 
9 OOOO 99s Peewee eee 
(| Cross - bred and 
Errigle, county | | shorthorn,and old 
r, Moorhead _............ Cavan, Ire- Trish cow, and a 
PTs sssss few Ayrshires and 
Li) 7 Keervies © jasc. e- bs 
99 == MRR eee eeeeeoses 
99 Mt et ete ecvesees 
> > Too Pe 99 99 
County Cork, Ire- | Shorthorn and Ayr- 





Buster ae School Ln a em ee shire Crosses ..:..... 


99 2) 


| 
” 


















Years. 


1886 
°87 
°88 
°89 


°90 


86-87 
87-88 
°89-90 
1887 
’88 
i) 
°90 
°89 
90 
90 
88 
*89 
90 


84, 
85 
86 
°87 
°88 
°86 


°87 
*88 


87 


88 









Numbe1 


of 


Cows in 
Milk. 





24. 


26 
22 
28 


30 
28 
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IL. — Recon of the Average Yield of Mik per Annum in a Number of Dairy Herds for 
different Years. 





Average Yield. 


ne 


Galls. 

621 

635 

677 

574 

758 

611 

609 

580 

714 

609 

491 

415 

420 

715 

974 

781 

736 

704 

634, 

355 

636 

688 

765 

814 cows 
686 heifers 
772 cows 
732 heifers 
863 cows 
930 cows 
800 heifers 
906 cows 
741 heifers 
605 

532 

578 


482 


543 
600 
616* 


691 
717 





* This includes the yield of one cow—a white shorthorn, 8 years old—which was in milk 
er her third calf for 123 weeks, and gave during that period 1,557 gallons (15,570 lbs.) of 
Ik. 
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1V.—Quantity per Head of the Population of the Imports of Butter 
(including Margarine) and Cheese into the UnitTeD Kinepom um the 
Years specified. 
eee ————————————————————EE 
Butter Butter 


























Year. and Margarine. Cheese. Year. and Margarine. eee 

lbs. ae vibes. Ibs. lbs. 

1 SO7 tore 4:2, 3°3 1S 70 Panes 6°7 58 
508 fae 4°0 3:2 {SOs ca 9°5 57 
"69. tesa 4°6 3°5 Slane 6°6 59 
ai petre 32, 3°7 (BZA cee 69 5°4, 
oe 4°97 43 iSaute ce 7°3 BT 
tan 4'0 3°7 A cenunea ds rae 6:0 
OL Oy aati 4°5 4°7 PaO ate ase: 74 57 
Wie Be 5°6 51 ites Been egy 74 53 
af bs Mi a 50 56 UST Reecsaccs: 8°4 5'5 
Had 5°6 5°2 fous tereeage 8°4 57 
dy Bes 5°5 55 fo:t ks MN 9°4 5°7 
78 59 6°5 obo] 69 Mets gt 6°3 








V.— Quantities of Burrer and CurEse Imported into the United Kingdom 
in each of the Years specified, with the Quantity of Mik represented im 
each case, estimated on the Basis of One Pound of Cheese to One Gallon 
of Milk, and One Pound of Butter to Twenty-one Pints of Mik. 





Imports of Butter Quantity of Milk Quantity of Milk 











Year. (including Imports of Cheese. 
Margarine). Represented. Represented. 
cwts. Galls. cwts. Galls. 
1866 ....| 1,166,081 343,783,814. 872,342 97,702,304 
167, s.<\.) Sagas Go 335,825,028 905,476 101,413,312. 
LOS f.5:\ Ha Gaueea0 322,676,466 873,37 Jus 97,818,224 
269) sul’ 211,259,089 370,172,166 979,189 109,669,168 
1870°..44) (4; 069,240 340,807,740 1,041,281 116,623,472 
ag Wares pan peep 392,426,202 1,216,4.00 136,236,800 
72...) 1,138,081 334,595,814. 1,057,883 118,482,896 
$73. ..| -. 1,2793566 376,192,404 1,356,728 151,953,536 
Vic oe 1,619,808 477,798,522 1,485,265 166,349,680 
°75. | 1,467,870 431,553,780 1,627,748 182,307,776 
1 OW 1,659,492 487,890,648 1,531,204 171,494,848 
TAG ty. 13] i 1,689,403 481,396,482 1,653,920 185,239,040 
78 ..| 1,796,517 528,175,998 1,968,849 220,512,208 
(OM le 2,04 583.5G 601,347,306 1,789,721 200,448,752 
1880 Gish gnes3 20,308 683,933,670 T,7753997 198,911,664 
BL dh P0493 a1 602,180,745 1,840,090 206,090,080 
282) 00: 2,169,714 637,896,798 1,694,623 189,797,776 
°83 1 -2,33.45473 686,335,062 1,799,704 201,566,848 
"84 ....) 2,478,436 727,778,184 1,927,239 215,839,568 
(501 sinter apaomes 9 3 706,003,662 1,833,832 205,389,184: 
286) all “2:4ete40 714,872,760 1,734,890 194,307,680 
Bey bee 2,789,274 820,046,556 1,336,789 205,720,368 
°88) 2.1". 25811,196 826,485,744 1,917,616 214,772,992 
"89 aad) 3) 1695832 931,842,408 1,907,999 213,695,888 
1890...) © 3,107,713 | 913,667,622 2,144,074 240,136,288 
QL.) 3,371,037 991,048,878 2,041,317 228,627,504. 
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Discussion on Mr. Rew’s PAPER. 


Mr. GrorGe BarHam said the paper was bristling with facts, and 
so full of tables and information that he had been unable to grasp 
the subject ‘sufficiently during the short time it was being read, 
and regretted that he had had no opportunity of reading the 
paper before coming into the room, but he thought they would 
all agree that they were much indebted to Mr. Rew for the large 
amount of work and patience he had displayed in collecting so 
much information. It wound up with what he thought a useful 
suggestion, namely, that the Board of Agriculture might materially 
assist dairy farmers, who, he believed, had suffered as much as 
others during the recent depression. As a dairy farmer himself, 
he could bear testimony to the great value of the Board of 
_ Agriculture, and he thought the time was now ripe for it to 
ask for returns on the subject. Mr. Rew had said that 105 quarts 
_ of milk would make 1 Ib. of butter; this was exceedingly good 

management even with a Laval cream separator, and he thought 
that on an average the quantity of milk required was nearer 
15 quarts. Mr. Rew had also said that the length of time during 
which a cow continuously gave milk varied from 112 to 174 days. 
This period was sometimes considerably exceeded ; in fact he had 
known instances of a cow remaining in milk-for three years 
continuously, and giving a fairly large quantity during the whole 
time. In other countries it was known that where cows had been 
spayed they had maintained their milk supply for a very long 
period. The figures quoted from Mr. Culley bore out the im- 
pression that Hnglish shorthorn cows formerly gave much more 
milk than at present. There were instances of cows giving 
- 36 quarts a day, but he doubted whether such a result could be 
obtained at present. Mr. Culley had also mentioned a dairy of 
12 cows which yielded 48 firkins of butter, though he presumed 
this would refer to the best dairy cows. He believed that forty 
years ago, at Rhodes’s dairy at Islington, for example, cows were 
sent away for slaughter when they yielded less than 10 quarts 
daily. Holstein cows yielded more milk than shorthorns, and 
some gentlemen would remember that a cow gained the prize 
at Amsterdam with 36 quarts in a day. It was very difficult 
to obtain any reliable information as to the consumption of milk 
per head of the population; and although he had long been 
connected with the production and sale of milk, he had scarcely 
any idea of what the average consumption was. In hospitals and 
infirmaries it was consumed largely, as also in rich people’s houses. 
In poor people’s houses, on the contrary, the milk supply was 
always the first to be curtailed when economy became necessary. 
Prisoners formerly had cocoa with milk every morning, but at 
present, since the prisoners had been taken over by the central 
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authority, only a few pints were consumed among hundreds of 
prisoners. There was evidently room for a large increase in this 
branch of farming, and efforts should be made to encourage it, 
not only in the interests of young children in large towns, but 
also in the interest of the dairy farmer. 


Mr. S. B. L. Druce said it was a matter of great congratulation 
to people in London, that they were now able to get their milk 
direct from the country at a moderate cost. Ten years ago he 
had found that milk was being sent to London by the Midland 
Railway from the other side of Derby, at the rate of 1d. a gallon, 
and, as Mr. Rew had pointed out, the quantity sent by rail had 
considerably increased since that time. In many parts of the 
country, too, facilities were given to dairy farmers to send their 
milk to other large towns, as, for instance, some farmers in Derby- 
shire towns sent their milk as far as Newcastle. He had long 
thought that the trade in separated milk ought, in the interests 
of the poor of this metropolis, to be encouraged. At first, like 
many other persons, he was himself rather tempted to disparage 
separated milk; but he could not agree with those who maintained 
that all the goodness was gone out of it. He could not of course 
say that separated milk would do all the good that whole milk did; 
but he thought it would be a great advantag® if, especially in the 
summer months, poor children and women in our crowded towns 
could obtain such a wholesome drink as separated milk at a cheap 
rate; it would at all.events be better than gin. One of the first 
‘persons to introduce the sale of separated milk as such into London 
was, he believed, Lord Vernon. In establishing his depdts in 
several poor localities, this nobleman had conferred a great benefit 
on the poor of London, and he could not help throwing out the 
suggestion to Mr. Barham, who had also done something in the 
same direction, but for the middle class, that he might develop this 
branch of the milk trade. He thought the public in London were 
greatly indebted to the large dairy companies, to whom it was 
mainly owing that the milk as now sold in London was so pure 
and wholesome. He had been much struck with the statement in 
the paper, that although the number of cows had increased of late 
years, yet they had not increased sufficiently to keep pace with the 
population; so that the number of cows per 1,000 of the population 
was less during the period 1886 to 1890 than it had been during 
1866 to 1870. That dairy farming had, at all events during the 
earlier period of the depression, suffered less than any other branch 
of farming (a fact admitted by farmers at large), was borne out by 
the paragraph in the paper in which it was stated that the number 
of animals engaged in milk production was larger in 1891 than in 
any year on record. Relatively, however, to the total herds the 
number was less than twenty years ago, and this, he thought, 
showed that there was still a wide field for the further develop- 
ment of dairy farming in this country, and he could only hope that 


this valuable paper might lead to some steps being taken in that 
direction, 
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Mr. H. M. Patt said his remarks would have reference to the 
importation of butter and cheese. It had been shown conclusively 
by Mr. Rew that the amount imported was about equal to the 
amount made in the United Kingdom, and that there had been an 
increase in these importations. During the five years 1861-65 
the quantity of butter and margarine imported, according to the 
official figures, was 3°9 lbs. per head of population, while in 
1886-90 it was 8°5 lbs. In this connection the question arose: 
what was being done at home? Was the manufacture of butter 
and cheese at home really being stimulated to the greatest extent ? 
It was noteworthy that whereas up till 1886 butter and margarine 
were combined in the official returns, they were given separately 
after that date. Similarly the importation of cheese had increased, 
for whereas during the five years 1861-65 these were 2°9 lbs. per 
head, in 1886-90 they had reached 5:7 lbs. per head. To those who’ 
desired to see the development of Greater Britain it was a subject 
of consolation that the imports from our colonies should increase. 
So far those from the Australasian colonies had been small. In 
1891 there were received thence about 43,000 ewts. of butter, and 
29,000 cwts. of cheese; but it was believed that with the greater 
development of the factory system these imports would be 
materially increased. It should also be borne in mind that the 
supphes from the colonies reached this country just when the 
quantity received from other countries, and the home production, 
during our winter months, were curtailed. The quality of 
Australasian cheese and butter was good, and while the price 
obtained for the former was equal to that for the best Canadian, 
126s. per cwt. had been paid for the butter in the wholesale market 
during the past winter. 


Mr. E. G. Easton had hoped, when he first saw that the Society 
was to consider the subject, that the economical side would not 
be overlooked. It was a matter which had two sides, and Mr. Rew 
had marvellously kept the economical side out of the paper. He 
had hoped that the consideration of the health and well-being of 
the community would be discussed. The matter might be summed 
up briefly by taking the number of cows in milk to produce a given 
quantity each; but in considering the quantity consumed by each 
individual, the question arose as to what was milk. <A certain 
quantity of butter was given, but farmers sometimes made the 
butter, and then sent the milk to London: it was therefore 
possible that the statistics of those particular districts might 
answer a double purpose. With regard to separated milk, no 
trade had made such gigantic strides during the last three or four 
years, since the introduction of separators. He would suggest for 
Mr. Rew’s consideration that there were many tons of milk which 
had answered the butter factor, and then been sent up to London 
and elsewhere, and answered other purposes as well. It had 
been said that separated milk was a wholesome drink; anyone 
would admit that, but it was in fact the wealthier classes who 
would drink it, and not the mass of the poor, who would always 
want the best article. Another important factor, to which he 
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feared Mr. Rew had scarcely done justice, was condensed milk. 
The importation of this article grew alarmingly, but he was glad to 
think that of late years Ireland was beginning to turn her atten- 
tion to this trade, and would doubtless in a few years take away 
a great deal of the continental trade in this article. He had no 
idea Mr. Spencer had fixed the average production of milk per 
cow at so low an average; his own experience was that it was a 
good deal higher, in fact that the average in most cowsheds was 
10 quarts a day. He had hoped the Society would bear in mind 
the economical side of the question, as there were 8,000 establish- 
ments for the sale of milk in London, half of which in the course 
of a generation would be prohibited from dealing in it on sanitary 
and other grounds. 


Mr. H. Faser said that he would make a remark on the 
particular side of the question in which he was interested, 
namely, the importation of butter to this country. He under- 
stood Mr. Barham’s view to be that the consumption of milk per 
head in this country was so small, that there was a likelihood of a 
great development of that consumption, and therefore of the milk 
trade in this country. But with the increase in the population, 
and the increase in the consumption of milk, it must be admitted 
that it was quite impossible that the cows of this country should at 
any time be able to supply the people with all the milk, butter, 
and cheese which they required. England was essentially an 
industrial country; a very large proportion of the population was 
employed in consuming food, and not producing it, therefore 
if its industry were kept up at the present high rate, it would be 
impossible to produce the food necessary, particularly in the case: 
of dairy products. Nearly half the butter imported into this 
country came from Denmark. This importation had greatly 
increased of late, but had now probably reached its maximum. In’ 
the last six or seven years the export of butter from Denmark had’ 
quadrupled, and this was due to the action of the co-operative 
dairies to which the whole milk was sent from the small farmers, 
the separated milk being returned, so that whereas previously 
whole milk was consumed as an article of diet, separated milk had 
now taken its place, enabling the people to export the butter. He 
quite agreed with the gentleman who advocated the use of 
separated milk: it was certainly the most economical way of using 
it, and considering that out of the total solids, or nourishing 
constituents of milk, which were about 12 per cent., roughly 
speaking, only 3$ per cent. were taken for the butter, and nearly 
g per cent. left, it was obvious that the nourishing qualities of 
separated milk were not much below those of whole milk. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said he thought this paper likely to 
be of great advantage to statisticians for the information it con- 
tained ; to the agricultural population for the suggestions it em- 
bodied, and to the Board of Agriculture for the recommendations 
offered as to further information which it would be desirable to 
collect. He did not know whether he understood Mr. Barham to 
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say that the average produce of the cow at the present time was 
less than formerly. 


Mr. Baruam replied that he believed that the produce of a cow 
now was less than it was forty years ago, but more than it was 
fifteen years ago. 


Sir Rawson Rawson could not understand why with the care 
devoted to the improvement of the breeds, and with the increased 
means of supplying food at all seasons, there should be no 
increased production. If it were true, the cause should be ascer- 
tained why, instead of advancing as we were in almost every. other 
kindred matter, we should be retrogressing in this. Since he had 
returned to England, he had been glad to observe a great increase 
in the consumption of milk by classes which formerly consumed 
spirits and beer. The Aerated Bread Company’s shops spread 
over the metropolis were the greatest blessing to this town. He 
rejoiced at the increase in the imports of butter and cheese, if it 
arose from the diminution of the production of those articles here 
in consequence of the increased consumption of milk. Cheese and 
butter could be brought across the seas: milk could not, and he 
hoped therefore that the farmer would find it pay him best to send 
his milk to the towns and centres of consumption, instead of 
making it into butter and cheese. 


Mr. C. W. Gray, M.P., said that the answer to the question 
asked by the last speaker—how it was that the supply of milk 
products had fallen off—depended simply on whether a profit could 
be made out of the industry or not. For some reason or other there 
was not much money to be made out of milk production at present in 
England. He thought that the British farmer, as a rule, under- 
stood his business quite as well as any on the globe. Many people 
attributed the ills which had befallen the farmer during the last 
twenty years to the farmer himself. Formerly he was held up as 
an example to all the world, but now it had become the fashion to 
run him down. A little while ago, he was told that to make milk 
production pay, he ought to keep a great number of cows; now it 
appeared that this was all wrong, and that to do well they ought 
to keep two cows only. It was extremely difficult for the British 
farmer to compete successfully with the foreigners who sent their 
milk products to this country. He would like to see some 
thoroughly practical man go over to these competing countries, 
Denmark especially, and see how it was that they were able to 
flood the English market with this produce at less cost than 
our own farmers. 


Mr. T. J. Pirtar pointed out that while ten years ago our 
supplies, of butter and cheese from foreign countries represented 
16,000,000 sterling, in 1891 it had risen to nearly 20,000,000/., an 
increase of nearly 24 per cent. Considering the countries whence 
this supply was obtained, it appeared that from Denmark the’ 
value of the quantity sent over had increased in that time by about 
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190 per cent., whereas from France, which formerly contributed a 
much greater proportion of our supply than Denmark, the increase 
was only about 24 per cent. In the same time the population had 
only increased by 8°6 per cent. It appeared therefore that the 
British manufacturers were allowing themselves to be cut out by 
the foreigners. This confirmed what other speakers had men- 
tioned, that abroad, as in Denmark, the dairy farmers had 
managed to make milk and milk products exceedingly profitable. 
Condensed milk last year was imported to the value of g00,o00l., 
representing 440,000 cwts., an increase of something like 10 per 
cent. on the imports of the previous year; this also pointed to 
the increase of the foreign supply of these products as against 
the decaying supply of this country, because the increase in 
the population in a single year is something less than 1 per cent. 


Major P. G. Craicie said that they were all extremely indebted 
to one of the younger Fellows of the Society—Mr. Rew—who 
had brought forward such an interesting collection of facts, of 
which so much might afterwards be made. It was very desirable 
to stimulate the interest of younger members to make original 
inquiries, such as had been perseveringly made by Mr. Rew, into 
some of the dark questions of statistics. The consumption’ and 
production of milk was a question on which, in view of the great 
diversity of estimates, he had himself always been afraid to venture 
on any very definite statement. A paper like the present was 
therefore welcome to all who studied our food supply. It had been 
said that evening that the Board of Agriculture ought to obtain 
and furnish precise statistical details on this subject; but he 
thought he could best answer the suggestion that much was to 
be immediately expected in this direction, by quoting Mr. Rew’s 
own paper, where it was made very evident that the majority 
perhaps of farmers themselves did not know accurately the 
quantity of milk their herds produced per annum. A cow was 
not continually productive throughout the year, and it would 
be, he feared, impossible to ask in the annual returns every owner 
of cattle to state how much milk every individual cow produced in 
the year. With the present machinery such minute inquiries 
could not be undertaken. He was therefore particularly anxious 
to see voluntary investigators breaking ground in a new direction, 
where voluntary effort would be, as matters stood, more effective 
than official returns. He would lke to call Mr. Rew’s attention to 
the returns for the year 1866. In any reference to statistics of 
the number of animals in this country, it must be remembered that 
1866 was the first and really the experimental year of our now 
annual agricultural returns. Naturally the figures collected were 
less complete than the later data, and in the table used to-night it 
would be noticed they differed from almost all the succeeding 
years. He thought it well therefore to omit 1866 in any serial 
statement based on the agricultural returns, and begin with 1867 
only. With reference to the imports of dairy produce, he had in 
his hand a very remarkable diagram, prepared by a German 
writer, and published in the Milch Zeitung for the benefit of 
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continental producers, showing the enormous imports of this 
country, both of butter and cheese. This diagram was meant to 
suggest, and did suggest, to continental producers that England 
was the market for the dairy produce of the world. He hoped that 
further research and inquiry, such as had been suggested that 
evening, would bring out why and under what conditions various 
foreign countries were able, with profit to themselves, to export so 
much to this country. 


Mr. A. EK. Bateman said he could quite confirm what Major 
Craigie had said as to the statistics of 1866. In that year the 
Board of Trade began collecting the statistics of live stock and 
acreage, in consequence of the cattle plague, and there were diffi- 
culties in collecting the returns in the first year, which made 
the figures for 18€6 less reliable than those of subsequent years. 
Table V in the Appendix gave the importations of butter, in- 
cluding margarine. About one-third of this importation was 
‘Imargarine, which in America was called “bull butter.” A 
second column in the table gave the quantity of milk supposed 
to be equivalent tu these imports of butter and margarine, but 
the latter being “bull butter” did not represent milk at all; 
it represented suet or internal fat of animals. The above- 
mentioned table therefore required an explanatory note. The 
Mige-Mouries process of making margarine, which was the one 
first adopted, was based on the discovery that an ill-fed cow who 
had formerly been well fed, would go on giving milk for some time 
by using up the internal fat which she had accumulated in her 
happier days. Hence the notion of purifying this fat and using it 
for butter without it ever having been milk. A certain quantity 
of margarine. was no doubt made im this country both from 
imported and pure home grown suet and oleo, besides the 60,000 
tons of margarine annually imported from abroad. The margarine 
question had always been a great difficulty in butter-producing 
countries. Denmark, having an important butter trade, had been 
very firm in repressing margarine, but complaints were now made 
“with regard to the butter from France and other countries having 
margarine in it. A small percentage of margarine mixed with 
butter was very difficult to test. 


Mr. J. H. SHerwin said he would like to ask Mr. Rew whether 
he was quite sure that all the gallons mentioned in the returns he 
had obtained were imperial gallons, and not barn gallons, the latter 
having twice the capacity of the former. Mr. Rew had stated that 
Ios quarts of milk would make 1 |b. of butter. He thought that 
the reason why the production of butter had fallen off in this 
country was because the farmer found it did not pay. A barn 
gallon of milk sold im a large market, as Birmingham, fetched 
Is. 5d. in summer, and ts. gd. in winter, whereas the 105 quarts 
made into 1 lb. of butter fetched ts. 4d. It was therefore more 
profitable to sell the raw material. He would further suggest that 
it was very doubtful whether one-third of a pint was the average 
consumption per head of population. He had found out that the 
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consumption per head in his own family, without any stint what- 
ever, was two-thirds of a pint per day, and he thought it hardly 
possible that for the whole of the population it could be one-third 


ef a pint. 


Mr. R. H. Rew, in reply, regretted that the results he had been 
able to bring forward were not more conclusive, but he should be 
satisfied if what he had done might at some future time prove of 
assistance to anyone who took up the subject. With regard to 
what Mr. Gray had said, he had not attempted to advise farmers, 
and he did not think that farmers generally wanted much advice. 
As to the alleged decrease in the production of a cow as compared 
with former years, the figures quoted from Mr. George Culley 
referred to 1807. He was not quite sure whether Mr. Culley 
referred to a particular district, but he rather thought not. As 
Mr. Druce pointed out, the number of cows per 1,000 of the 
population had incontestably decreased, and this showed that, 
assuming the production of a cow to be the same, the milk pro- 
duction had decreased. But his figures tended to show that the 
production from the cow had increased. His figures were the 
highest yet accepted, viz., a standard of 400 gallons per cow, after 
deducting the requirements of the calf. Another point referred 
to by Mr. Barham was the quantity of milk required to make t lb. 
of butter. He thought there was good ground for taking up the 
position he (Mr. Rew) had. Only a few days ago he read an _ 
article by Mr. T. F. Hall, who stated that from Jersey cows 8 
quarts was a fair average to take. The Jersey cow was now a 
considerable factor in milk production, and if the above were true 
of Jerseys generally, it would pull down the average. He thonght 
it impossible that any of his correspondents had made the mistake 
of confusing barn gallons with imperial gallons; he could only 
say that he had taken the greatest precaution to ask for imperial 
gallons only. As regards the agricultural returns for the year 
1866, they were no doubt admittedly unreliable, and it would be 
better, perhaps, to ignore them. He had reckoned margarine as 
equivalent to butter in the table of imports, partly because it was 
impossible— except for two or three recent years — to separate 
them, but chiefly because every pound of margarine presumably 
displaced a pound of butter, and therefore represented in com- 
petition and in consumption practically the same thing for statis- 
tical purposes. 
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The ENUMERATION of PAupERS—a CORRECTION, 


By Cartes Boorn, Esa. 


THe following extracts from “‘ Pauperism and the Endowment of 
“ Old Age,” the volume just issued by Mr. Charles Booth, refer to 
errors which occurred in the figures given in the Paper on the 
subject published in the December number of the Journal :—! 


From Part I, chapter vi. 


“The figures, if they were in themselves correct, would show, 
“that the paupers counted for six months were, thirty-five years 
“ago, rather less than two-and-a-half times the number on one 
“day. It is probable that this was then an exaggeration, and 
** would be still more so now. 

“This prohability is borne out by the evidence of a parlia- 
“ mentary return, made in 188] at the instance of Mr. J. R. Hollond, 
“‘then member for Brighton, which seems to have been entirely 
* overlooked and forgotten by those who have been content to 
“‘ quote and requote the figures used by Mr. Dudley Baxter. This 
*‘ return, which is signed by Mr. Purdy, as statistical secretary to 
“the Local Government Board, gives the ‘number of persons 
**“ relieved as paupers (exclusive of vagrants) during the half- | 
“year ended with Lady-day, 1881, in each union county of 
“ «England, and may be compared with the return of the number 
“in receipt of relief on the lst January in that year. The com- 
“parison shows a total of 1,291,424 for the six months, against 
““ 803,303 on the single day, or an addition to the number on one 
“ day of 61 per cent. 

“ The following table shows how the 61 per cent. is distributed 
** between in-door and out-door relief (stating the lunatics separately 
“asin a different category, and assuming that 6 per cent.” is for 
“them a sufficient percentage of addition) :— 














Counted Ist January. for pike ae Percentage Addition. 
Dimabies 55.05.6006... 62,954 66,731 6 p. ct. 
In-door poor ........ 172,722 299,788 7A Pre 
Out-door ,,_ ........ 567,450 924,905 63753 Lae 
ii? 803,126 1,291,424 61 p. ct. 





Vol. liv, p. 621. 1891.! 
The actual percentage of increase at Stepney. 
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“The difference between the 61 per cent. addition, according 
“ to Mr. Hollond’s return of 1881, and the 134 per cent. according 
“to Mr. Dudley Baxter’s version of Mr. Purdy’s figures in 1857, 
‘‘ may be accounted for in three ways— 


‘¢ (1.) Error in the earlier count. 

‘© (2.) Difference in the time of year chosen for the ‘one 
“¢ day’ return. 

‘“¢ (3.) Changes in the character of pauperism since 1857. 


“(1.) As to possible error in the earlier count, St. Pancras 
“ furnishes some evidence. Both at Stepney and at St. Pancras 
“ the officials have continued making up the half-year’s figures in 
‘the old way, and by the kindness of the guardians I have had 
“access to the books in which the returns are preserved. A 

“ comparison of the figures in Mr. Hollond’s return with the 
“figures in these Ook shows, at Stepney, an exact agreement, 
“ But at St. Pancras, while the books show 24,048, the return gives 
“ 20,618 as the true number. At St. Pancras, I understand, no 
“attempt was usually made to strike off duplicate entries due to 
“the passing of paupers from institution to institution, if indeed 
‘“‘ re-entries in the same institution were allowed for, and thus 
“the current figures involved an error which had probably been 
“ characteristic of many of the returns on which Mr. Purdy must 
“ have based his figures in 1857, but on which it seems he did not 
‘‘ entirely rely. At Stepney the workhouse system is more simple, 
‘Cand exceptional care has been taken to avoid any duplication, 
“and thus the return made for Mr. Hollond contains exactly the 
‘same figures as appear in their own books, and may be accepted 
‘as correct. 

“(2.) The effect of a different time of year is very evident. 
‘The number in receipt of relief on the Ist of January is at 
“its largest, and consequently the addition to be made for 
‘“‘ others relieved in the twelve months will be at its smallest. 
‘““Mr. Hollond’s figures are compared with the Ist J anuary. 
“Mr. Dudley Baxter’s are compared with those on the Ist of 
“July. The difference between the numbers in January and in 
‘“ July is about ro per cent. Allowing for this difference, if we 
“take for Mr. Hollond’s return the 1st July as the starting point, 
“in place of 61 per cent. we get 79 per cent. 

‘“ (3.) There have been many changes since 1857. Out-door 
“relief has been less loosely given; the proportion of the old has 
“undoubtedly increased, and an altered policy with regard to 
“ children and the sick may have assisted in making the character 
“of pauperism generally more stable. 
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“‘ The difference is nevertheless so great between 61 per cent. 
“ (or 79 per cent.) and 134 per cent., and the question so important, 
“that | am glad to know that a return to cover the twelve months 
“ending Lady-day, 1892, has been moved for, and will be made 
“by the Local Government Board. Meanwhile Mr. Hollond’s 
“return represents the latest and best official evidence on the 
“* subject. 

“ But both these percentages refer to a six months’ count, and 
“give no positive information as to the numbers for a whole year. 
“We have to add something, but it is difficult to say how much; 
“and just as a good dcal depends upon what day is chosen in 
“arriving at the percentage of increase for six months, so the 
“ addition to be made for the second half-year will depend much 
“on which six months have been counted first. 

“At Stepney, starting with those in receipt of relief at the 
“end of April, and working backwards, we find that we have to 
“add on the whole 130 per cent. to reach the six months’ total for 
“the winter half-year ending on Lady-day, and to the six months’ 
“total we have to add 29 per cent. to give the year’s total. At 
“ Ipswich, comparing those relieved on Ist January with the whole 
“number relieved (also during the winter half-year), the addition 
“is found to be 92 per cent., and to the six months’ total 40 per 
“ cent. must be added to give that for twelve months.* 

‘The number of paupers for six months and twelve months 
“compared is as follows :— 


Counted Counted for the Counted 
on One Day. Winter Six Months. for Twelve Months. 





ee 











Stepney | 1,087 (1st May) |2,530 or 130 % additional | 3,259 or 200 % additional 
Ipswich 895 (1st Jan.) |1,723 ,, 92 ¥ 2,406 ,, 169 4 








Average, 112 per cent. | Average, 185 per cent. 





“If we may venture to apply a similar rate of progress to 
“Mr. Hollond’s six months’ figures, we should have—number of 
** paupers for all England :— 





Counted on One Day. Counted for Six Months. Counted for Twelve Months. 





— | —[—$—$——— 





740,172* (1st January) | 1,224,693* or 654 % addl.| 1,581,308 or 110 % addl. 


* Lunatics deducted. 





$ Lunatics are excluded from these figures, but no deduction has been made 
for deaths. 
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“T am able to compare this estimate with actual returns from 
“ Paddington and Ashby, as well as Stepney and Ipswich, but in 
“this comparison I have deducted the deaths that have occurred 
“amongst those relieved, for it 1s evident that those who die 
‘‘ during the year should not be included in an estimate of existing 
““»auperism. I assume that the dead as well as the living are 
‘‘ included in Mr. Hollond’s return, and, guided by the facts at the 
“unions I have examined, I adjust the figures by assuming a 
‘‘ death-rate of 6 per cent. The table is arranged to show in-door 
‘“‘ and out-door poor separately :— ) 


A Year's pares excluding Lunatics and Vagrants, and deducting those who Died 
during the Year. 













In-door. Out-door and Medical. Total. 
Parish. Year. | Number | Number Per Number | Number Per [| Number | Number C Per , 
on fos Cant. ot Ts for Twelve pe on for Twelve | “ent. % 


Twelve In- In- 
One Day.|} Months. | crease. | One Day.| Months. | grease, }One Day.| Months. | crease 











— 





—— 


















































Stepney ....... 1889 | 925) 1,905| 106 162; 1,142] 637 | 1,087} 3,047] 182. 

90 | 

Paddington re 1,083| 2,478| 129 510 1,888 | 270 1,593 4,366 | i80 

(mean) 

Ashby - de - < j 

Ree 1889 12h, oe ooh yee 666 916| 62 687| 1,140] 67 
Ipswich ........, "91 290 568| 96 605 1,737 | 187 895 2,305 | 158 

2,420| 5,175) 114 1,842 5,683 | 209 4,262| 10,858} 155 © 

ieeneland A " oe 4 

ia cient 1881 |172,722 |870,039| 114 [567,450 |1,118,891| 97 [740,172 |1,488,930| 1017 





‘¢ This table shows in a very remarkable manner the more constant 
‘‘ character of country as compared with city pauperism, especially 
“as regards out-door relief; and, taking this into account, there 
‘is nothing improbable in the estimated figures here given for 
“all England, which point to a probable addition of more than 
“100 per cent. on the in-door, and rather less than 100 per cent. 
“on the out-door, or on the average of about 100 per cent. all 
** round. 

‘On the information which I had before me when I wrote the 
“paper on this subjwwv for the Royal Statistical Society last 
‘“ December, before seeing Mr. Hollond’s 1881 return, I assumed 
“ that for in-door pauperism an addition of 85 per cent., including 
“lunatics, or 106 per cent. excluding them, might fairly be made, 4 

| 
| 





“ but that for out-door pauperism double this rate would not be 
“too much. This last assumption, though true of the unions I 
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‘“‘ had examined, and perhaps true of city pauperism generally, 
“is plainly not true of country pauperism, and consequently the 
“ hypothetical figures I put forward at that time involved a con- 
“ siderable error. It now seems that, if we take the whole country, 
“the percentage to be added to obtain the annual figures for ont- 
“door pauperism is actually less than that needed for in-door 
‘“‘ pauperism, and an analysis of Mr. Hollond’s return shows con- 
*‘ clusively that it is in the country districts, where out-relief is 
“most freely given, that it is also most stable in character. In 
‘“* towns, and especially where out-relief is checked, there is usually 
‘a great development of medical or other forms of temporary 
“ assistance given to those in trouble; and as the people relieved 
‘in this way vary from month to month, the total numbers on the 
“ books are much swollen in the course of a year. 

“The revised estimate which I now put forward of 100 per 
“cent. to be added on the whole, in-door and out—and probably 
‘‘ rather more than this rate in-door and rather less than this rate 
“ out-door—differs very widely from the 3 or 33 times laid down 
“ by Mr. Mulhall and Mr. Baxter. It does not pretend to exact- 
‘** ness, and should be used with some reserve pending the com- 
““ pletion of the present official inquiry.” 


From Part IT, chapter 1. 


“ We have seen that for pauperism of all ages, excluding 
“ lunatics, it is probably necessary to double the number relieved 
‘on one day to arrive at the total number relieved ina year. But 
‘“‘ as people grow older they become more settled in their habits, 
and a larger and larger proportion of those who occasionally 
“accept relief either enter the house to stay there or receive 
“ out-relief in a permanent form. The deduction for the deaths 
“ occurring amongst those relieved during the year also chiefly 
‘“‘ affects the old. The result is that instead of doubling the 
‘‘number on one day, we do not need to add more than from 
“39 to 50 per cent. This rate is considerably less than I esti- 
“ mated when addressing the Royal Statistical Society in Decem- 
“ber last. The estimate made at that time was admittedly 
‘“‘ supposititious; that now put forward is based on actual count 
“in five unions, and though still open to question, as the basis 
“is not broad enough for safety, is certainly nearer the truth 
“‘ The following table gives the percentages for the five unions in 
‘‘ which an actual enumeration has been made :— 
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Percentages to be added to the Number of Paupers, as Counted on One Day, 
to arrive at the Total Numbers for a Whole Year (Lunatics excluded and 


Deaths deducted). 











Out-door . , 
In-door. (Ordinaran: Medical. Combined. 
Union. 
All |over6s.) AU |overes.| 4” Joveres.| A! | overs. 
A Ages. Ages 
Per cnt. | Per cnt.} Per cnt.| Per cnt.} Per cnt.| Per cnt.j Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
Stepney i s-ccdesucssasssck- 106* | 37 ey Nil | 657 | 361] 182 | 69 
Paddington..............+ 129 23 65 11 |1t,091 | 508] 180 32 
Ipswich (eee 96 32 93 23 | 1,256 |1,860 | 158 | 58 
No No No No 
Bradield teen San }as ae ley Brett }ss 


Barton-upon-Irwell | 23 3 Nil 95 300 4 12+ 


* Division of Stepney :—Under 16, 42 per cent.; 16 to 60, 308 per cent.; 
60 to 65, 60 per cent.; 65 and upwards, 37 per cent.= 106 per cent. 

+ There was a heavy mortality amongst the old at Barton. If deaths are 
not deducted, the percentage for in-door becomes 53 per cent., and for out-door 


14 per cent., or in all combined 31 per cent. 





““ Guided by the actual percentages at the different ages shown 
‘‘ by count at Stepney, we may perhaps assume that the total 
‘addition of 100 per cent. would be allotted as under to the 
‘* different ages :— 


Under 16 sie. eee 40 per cent. ) 

In-door, 286 per cent. 

16 to 60 ‘ { 
t Oueasce 310... ie > 100 per cent, 

CO £0 GB scores: itsasecshneys seco ee Fi 

OVOLIG5 (372. ctbelisseecssnpesescnterehacciee eee 40 a J 


‘“ Applying these percentages to the figures of pauperism on 
‘one day, we are able to construct the following table. As these 
“figures do not pretend to accuracy, I treat in-door and out-door 
“alike, and do not attempt to distinguish between the sexes. It 
“is, however, probable that the out-door figures are rather over- 
“stated, and we know that of those relieved outside the work- 
‘ house a very large proportion are women. 


; 
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A Year's Pauperism, 1890-91 (excluding Lunatics and Vagrants). 





In-door. 


Under 16.} 16—60. 60—65. Over 65. Total. 





Number of paupers on 1st re 
iipak al 47,069° | 35,670 | 13,372 | 54,752 | 150,863 


Estimated additions ait Boe Gof 250° %, |) GO 40 % 100 % 




















twelve months ................ 18,827 |102,112 | 8,023 | 21,901 | 150,863 
4 Se 65,896 | 137,782 | 21,395 | 76,653 | 301,726 
Out-door. 


Under 16.| 16—60. | 60—65. Over 65. Total. 


Number of paupers on Ist 
Maly ISSO P hol ina recs... 178,258 | 110,688 | 27,808 | 190,935 507,689 


Estimated additions for 40 % 310 % 60 % 40 % 1co % 
twelve months ................ 71,308 | 343,326 | 16,686 | 76,374 | 507,689 





Tice 249,561 | 454,015 | 44,494 | 267,309 | 1,015,378 





* Divided by ages according to Mr. Burt’s return of 1st August, 1890. 





In-door and Out-door (combined). 





Under 16.| 16—60. 60—65. Over 65. Total. 


Number of paupers on Ist 2 
6 eee } oe OF pate Gia nee oe 


Estimated additions for 40% 305 % 60 % 40 % 100 % 
twelve months ................ 90,130 | 445,438 | 24,709 | 98,275 | 658,552 


—_———_q“— ll _ qe | —————— ce [uum —— 


ee... 315,457 | 591,796 | 65,889 | 343,962 | 1,317,104 





“ If, pending better information, this table may be taken to 
“represent the facts or a reasonable approximation to them, we 
“can go a step further, and show what proportion of our popula- 
“ tion at each age are to be accounted paupers. 






































ies | Paupers.* Ratio to Population. 
SS 
Per cnt. 

Under 16............ 11,144,021 315,457 2°8 
NG: Te) 5 ee be, 722,293 591,796 3°83 
60—65.........ccee 812,028 65,889 8°I 
Oe Gt hisa.000s 1,322,696 343,962 25°9 
BLOUSE 5 ren as' 29,001,018 1,317,104 Pig 

} 





* Pauper lunatics excluded. 
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“ When the results of the promised inquiry are published by 
‘“‘ the Local Government Board we shall know what degree of error 
‘‘is shown by the figures given above. It may meanwhile be 
‘“ accepted as probable that the ratio of paupers to population, if 
‘con the average it is 43 per cent., will be for those from 16 to 60 
‘“‘ (the naturally self-supporting years of life) less than 4 per cent., 
‘“‘ but that for those between 60 and 65 the rate will rise to about 
‘“*8 per cent., while for those over 65 it is probably more than 
“2.5 per cent. ” 
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I.—The Medals of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Tue medals of the Society are two in number, the Guy Medal 
and the Howard Medal. 


THe Guy. Mepat. 


This medal was established in 1891, and is intended to encourage 
original research in statistics, under conditions contained in the 
rules appended to this notice. It may be of gold, silver, or bronze ; 
is open to statists of all countries, is not confined to any particular 
year, and the award is determined by the Council in the manner 
indicated in the rules. 

The medal for 1892 has been awarded, by the Council to 
Mr. Charles Booth, for his investigations into the life and labour 
of the poor in London, as contained in his papers read before the 
Society, and their expansion in the separate works subsequently 
published by him on the subject. 


THe Howarp MEDAL. 


The Howard Medal was founded in 1873, the centenary of the 
appointment of John Howard as High Sheriff of the county of 
Bedford, and is intended to reward the most meritorious essay on 
some selected subject of social statistics, under conditions contained 
in the regulations also appended to this notice. 

The matters to be investigated were originally confined to those 
illustrated in the life and work of Howard, but as this was found 
to narrow and restrict the field of inquiry injuriously, it was 
determined to extend the subjects to all branches of sanitary and 
scientific research tending to the safety of life and promotion of 
health generally. 

The subject selected for the session 1892-93 is ‘‘ Perils and 
Protection of Infant Life, with statistical illustrations where prac- 
ticable.” As this question will doubtless be investigated in the 
labour inquiry now in progress, the present is deemed to be a 
fitting time to collect and digest as much information as may be 
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procurable on the bearing of occupations and surroundings on life 
and health, particularly at the earliest period of life, when the 
mortality in certain classes is known to be abnormally great, but 
of which the exact causes,are imperfectly known at present. 
Further particulars or explanations regarding both medals can 

be obtained from the Assistant Secretary at the offices of the 
Society. 

Freperic J. Movat, President. 

Joun B. Marrty, } Honan 


we Secretaries. 


P. G, Cratatz, 


Rules for the Award of “ The Guy Medal.” 


1. The Guy Medal of the Royal Statistical Society, founded in 
honour of the distinguished statistician whose name it bears, is 
intended to encourage the cultivation of statistics in their strictly 
scientific aspects, as well as to promote the application of numbers 
to the solution of the important problems in all the relations of 
life in which the numerical method can be employed, with a view 
as far as possible to determine the laws which regulate them. _ 

2. The medal may be of gold, silver, or bronze; the first to 
be granted for work of a high character founded upon original 
research; the two latter for work founded on existing data. In 
any case the results to be first given to the world through this 
Society. 

3. There shall be no obligation to award either a gold, silver, 
or bronze medal annually; but each year at the ordinary monthly 
meeting of the Council in April, the members shall be invited to 
submit the names of any authors of papers read before the Society 
or of work done in its interest, during the current or immediately 
preceding session, whom they may consider entitled to a medal of 
either class; that any such proposals, with the grounds on which 
they are made, shall be circulated to each member of Council at 
least a week before the Council meeting in May, when all proposals 
shall be considered and decided by resolution of a majority of at 
least two-thirds of the members then present, or the final con- 
sideration and determination may be adjourned, if necessary, until 
the Council meeting in June. 

4, A medal may be awarded to others than Fellows of the 
Society. 

). The Council shall also have power at any time to grant a 
medal to anyone deemed worthy of such distinction by reason of 
special and extraordinary services to statistical science, although 
not strictly falling within the foregoing regulations, provided that 
the proposal for such an award shall in the first instance be 
favourably considered by the Executive Committee, and recom- 
mended by them to the Council; that notice of the proposal be 
placed upon the agenda for the Council meeting, and that the 
award shall be made by the vote of a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the members present. 
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Rules for the Award of “ The Howard Medal.” 


1. That a medal, to be called “The Howard Medal,” shall be 
presented in the name of the President, Council, and Fellows of 
‘the Royal Statistical Society, to the author of the best essay on 
some subject in “‘ social statistics,” selected by the Council. 

2. That the medal be a bronze medal, contained in a case, 
having on one side a portrait of John Howard, on the other a 
wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription. 

3. That the subject of the essay shall be selected by the 
Council at their ordinary meeting in May, and at the anniversary 
meeting of the Society the title of the said essay shall be STN 
announced. 

+. That the essays be sent to the Council of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., London, on or 
before 30th June of the year following the announcement of the 
subject of the essay. Hach essay to bear a motto, and to be 
accompanied by a sealed letter, marked with the like motto, and 
containing the name and address of the author; such letter not to 
be opened, except in the case of the successful essay. 

5. That no essay exceed in length 150 pages of the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Socrety. 

6. That the Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful 
essay, or an abridgment thereof, to be read at a meeting of the 
Royal Statistical Society, and shall have the right of publishing 
the essay in their Jowrnal one month before its appearance in any 
separate independent form; this right of publication to continue 
till three months after the award of the prize. 

7. That the Executive Committee for the time being, or any 
special committee the Council may appoint in June of the year of 
competition, shall examine the essays, and report their decision to 
the Council at their meeting next preceding the ordinary meeting 
held in November of each year. 

8. That the President shall place the medal in the hands of 
the successful candidate, at the conclusion of his annual address, at 
the ordinary meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce 
the subject of the prize essay for the following year. 

9. Competition for this medal shall not be limited to the 
Fellows of the Royal Statistical Society, but shall be open to 
‘any competitor, providing the essay be written in the English 
language. 

10. That the Council shall not award the prize except to the 
author of an essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of 
merit ; and that no essay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit 
that does not set forth the facts with which it deals—in part, at 
least, in the language of figures and tables, and that distinct 
references be made to such authorities as may be quoted or 
referred to. 


Il.—WM. Charles Kelett. 


We regret to record the loss of one of the most distinguished 
of our Honorary Fellows: M. Charles Keleti, whose death took 
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place on the 30th May. M. Keleti has been the Chief of the Royal 


Hungarian Statistical Bureau since 1867, in which year it was 
created as a section of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
but since then it has been developed and is now a separate depart- 
ment. It was at the International Statistical Congress of Buda- 
Pesth in 1876, that the Fellows of this Society had the best 
opportunity of appreciating him and the work he had done; and 
none of those who were present on that occasion will forget the 
welcome extended to them by the Hungarians as a nation, and by 
M. Keleti and his department. M. Keleti has always taken a 
prominent part in all questions of international statistics, and 
attended several of the congresses which took place before 1876, 
and after this last congress in his own city, he was President of 
the ‘Commission permanente de Statistique,” now superseded 
by the International Statistical Institute. He was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society in 1874, and has 
throughout evinced his sympathy with us, by invariably sending 
to our library the numerous and valuable reports of his Bureau, 
prepared under his direction, besides his own publications, and by 
taking part in our jubilee celebration in 1885. 


III.—Area and Population. By Emme Levasseur. 
Part I.—The States of Hurope. 


THE most important work, and that which deservedly enjoys the 
greatest authority, on the area and population of the States of 
Kurope and of the other parts of the world, is Die Bevilkerung der 
Firde, which is published as a supplement to the Mittheilungen von — 
Dr. Petermann, and of which the first edition was published in 
1872, and the eighth in August, 1891. Besides this special in- 
vestigation, there are also the Almanach de Gotha, which, like the 
Mittheilungen, is published by the Geographical Institute of Justus 
Perthes, and the Statesman’s Year-Book, both annual publications, 
which are too well known by statisticians, and too much appreciated 
by the public, to require any commendation. They give the area 
and the population under the articles devoted to each country. 
The Geographisch-Statistische Tabellen, which were first issued by 
Otto Hiibner, and which have been continued by Dr. Juraschek, 
give also each year the superficies and the population of the 
different States; the same information is also given in M. Maurice 
Block’s Annuaire de l Hconomie Politique et de la Statistique. In 
1886 and 1887 I published in the Bulletin of the International 
Statistical Institute an article on the area and population of the 
countries of the world, of which the figures relating to the States 
of Europe were contributed by the Directors of the Statistical — 
Bureaux of these States. A short summary will also be found in 
the Annuaire dw Bureau des Longitudes, and a fuller one in my 
Précis de la Géographie de ? Europe. The figures given for the 
same year in these different publications are not always in strict 
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agreement. These differences do not however necessarily indicate 
an error. There is doubtless but one true figure for the area and. 
the population of a country on any particular day, but when this 
is not known exactly two approximations may be given, which may 
be equally probable though not identical. 

The following table which I have prepared from the third 
volume of La Populatiwn Frangaise, is therefore not a criticism on 
the figures furnished by these other publications, but a further 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject. The public generally 
imagine area and population to be two numerical notions which it 
is easy for governments to determine with perfect precision, and 
that one has but to take the figures with absolute confidence from 
the official returns. Writers themselves, in this matter, mostly do 
the same, and the figures contained in their works generally agree 
solely because one has copied from the other. The following tables, 
and the notes which accompany them, call attention to a few differ- 
ences,—slight, it is true—but they will emphasise the fact that the 
figures for the area and population, although among the most 
complete that are furnished by statistical science, should, like all 
other knowledge, be only accepted with caution. 

I will preface the table in question with the following general 
remarks on area and population :— 

1. In several countries the official figure of the area of a country 
is taken from the ordnance survey; but this survey does not include 
in all cases (especially in France) the whole of the territory and 
inland waters, and, on the coast, small bays, harbours, and estuaries 
of rivers; geographers themselves are not unanimous as to what 
waters should be included in the area of acountry. In other States 
the official or semi-official area has been measured on topographical 
maps drawn on a large scale; but the result may vary according to 
the scale of the map and the skill of the surveyor. Several States 
again have contented themselves with adopting the measurements 
taken by individuals, especially those of General Strelbitsky and 
of the Geographical Institute of Gotha. Also the best works on 
the subject sometimes give from one year to another different 
valuations for the same country. To take but one example, and 
that from one of the States of Hurope where this kind of study 
is much practised, and from a book which is an authority on 
the subject, the area of the German empire as given in the 
different series of Die Bevilkerung, Sc., 18 as follows: In 1872, 
540,302 sq. kiloms.; in 1874, 540,612; in 1876, 540,631; in 1878, 
539,829; in 1880, 5405477 5 ; in 1882, 540,518; in 1891, 540,419. 
General Strelbitsky gave it as 540,800 sq. kiloms. The differences 
are inconsiderable; they are greater for France,’ for Italy, 
England, &c.” 

2. The population of a country is found by means of censuses, 
-and in the intervening periods by calculating the excess of births 


1 See La France et ses Colonies. By E. Levasseur, vol. i, p. 2. 
2 See also Statistique de la superficie et de la population des Contrées de la 
Terre, p. 9, showing differences amounting to several millions of sq. kiloms. for 
the Argentine Republic. 
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over deaths; very few countries possess the means of taking 
account of emigration and immigration. The results of the 
censuses are not of irreproachable exactitude; nevertheless they 
are, with few exceptions, preferable to all other estimates, and 
they are generally adopted by statisticians and geographers. But 
European States do not all take a census of their population 
regularly ; Turkey has never taken any at all: several take them 
only at intervals of ten years. All these are so many causes of error 
or of divergence in an estimate of the total population of Europe. 
A satisfactory result cannot be obtained by adding together the 
results of the different censuses, because of the diversity of the 
times at which they have been taken. To be able, therefore, to 
add the populations together, 1 have brought them, by means of 
calculation, and with the aid of the rate of actual increase, up to 
what would be the probable figure at the end of the year 1890. 

3. I have now to state the reason for the order which I have 
adopted in grouping the States. All such groupings are necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, and the author is always subject to criticism. 
That which I have made use of for more than twenty years in my 
Précis de Géographie, and which I have retained here, is, despite its 
imperfections which I admit, simple, and in my opinion agrees 
more with the geographical situation than those groupings which 
are found in other works. To give but one example from a 
very important work, I prefer it to the method adopted in Dte- 
Bevolkerung, §c., which places Belgium in central Hurope, Sweden 
in the north-western group, and France in the south-western 


group. 





TABLE 1. 
Area Population. Density. 
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TasBLE 1—Contd. 
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_ Hxplanatory Notes. 


(1). Unvrep Krycpom.—This area includes inland waters; it is 
that which the compilers of Die Bevilkerung, §c., have adopted 
from the English census, and it is almost identical with that of 
General Strelbitsky (314,200). The figure 312,931 was supplied 
to me by Dr. Ogle, Superintendent of Statistics in the General 
Register Office; it is that given in the Ordnance Survey, and has 
been used by me in the Stat. de Superficie, ¥c., de la Terre. The 
population as calculated by the Registrar-General was about 
38,600,000: the number given, 37,900,000, is the provisional result 
of the census of 1891. Thus the calculated population was in 
excess of the actual population by more than 500,000. 

(2). Hottanp.—The area of Holland, according to the measure- 
ments of the new survey (1889), is 32,538°3 sq. kiloms., and 
with the rivers and lakes (461°6 sq. kiloms.) 32,999°9 sq. kiloms. 
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According to the census of 3lst December, 1889, there were 
4,511,415 inhabitants. ; ‘ | 
(3). Beterum.—The Belgian survey gives an area of 29,457 
sq. kiloms. ; but the rivers, which are not included therein, have a 
superficies of about 192 sq. kiloms. The last census (5,520,009 
inhabitants) dates from 1880; 6,100,000 1s the estimated population 
for 1890. : ; 

(4). Francze.—The area of France, as given in the Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes, is 528,400 sq. kiloms.; but this area, 
calculated from the survey, does not comprise certain waste lands, 
and is less than the area (533,000 sq. kiloms.) measured by General 
Strelbitsky, on a map drawn to the scale 1: 320,000; and than that 
(536,500 sq. kiloms.) measured by the Geographical Department: of 
the Army on a map drawn to a scale of 1: 80,000. The figures 
calculated by the Geographical Department of the Army are 
provisional. [For the different estimates of the area of France, see 
La France et ses Colonies, vol. i, p. 2.| The census of 1891 gives a 
population (resident) of 38,343,150 inhabitants. 

(5). German Emprre.—Die Bevilkerung, &c., gives (on p. 1) 
540,419 sq. kiloms. as the area, exclusive of the inland bays and 
the German portion of the Lake of Constance. I prefer the 
official figures, 540,597 (without Heligoland), as given in the 
Stat. Jahrbuch des Deutschen Reichs (1891). The census of the 
1st December, 1890, gives a population of 49,424,135 inhabitants. 

(6). SwirzertanD.—The official figure of the area is 41,347 sq. 
kiloms., which includes the Swiss portions of the lakes of Geneva 
and of Constance. The Annuaire Stat. de la Suisse (1891) gives 
it as 41,390. The census of the 18th December, 1888, gave a 
population of 2,933,334 inhabitants. 

(7). Austria anD Huncary.—tThe area, according to the official 
survey, was of Austria, 300,024 sq. kiloms.; of the countries 
under the crown of Saint Stephen, 325,338 sq. kiloms.; total, 
625,362 sq. kiloms. A planimetrical measurement made upon a 
map drawn to the scale, 1: 75,000, by Mr. Penck, gave the figure 
625.557. The provisional results of the census of the 31st December, 
1890, gave 23,835,261 inhabitants for Austria, and 17,449,705 for 
Hungary; total, 41,284,966. With Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the 
annexed portion of the sandjak of Novi-Bazar (58,460 sq. kiloms., 
and 1,489,091 inhabitants), the total area of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy is 683,978 sq. kiloms., and its population 42,774,057 souls. 

(8). Portucat.—In the Bulietin de VInst. Internat. de Stat. 
(1886-87), I set down the area of Portugal (excluding Madeira 
and the Azores) at 88,869 sq. kiloms., according to Councillor 
Madeira Pinto. General Strelbitsky puts it at 89,100. A new 
official survey, inserted in the Annuario Hstadistico of Portugal 
(1884), gives the area as 89,372 sq. kiloms. The estimated popu- 
lation in 1881 was 4,306,554 inhabitants in Hurope; I estimated 
the population in 1890 at 4,500,000. | 

(9). Spain.—497,244 sq. kiloms. is the official measurement 
calculated by the Geographical and Statistical Institute, which 
is about 3,000 sq. kiloms. less than that caleulated by General 
Strelbitsky. The census of 1887 gave the population of Spain as 
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17,257,432 inhabitants (including the Balearic Islands, but 
excluding the Canary Islands). 

(10). Ivraty.—The Italian Military Geographical Institute has 
calculated that the area of Italy is 286,588 sq. kiloms., which 
number replaces the old official estimate of 296,323 sq. kiloms. 
General Strelbitsky found it to be 288,540 sq. kiloms. According 
to the General Statistical Bureau of the kingdom of Italy, the 
population, calculated on the births, deaths, and emigration returns, 
was 30.158,000 inhabitants at the end of the year 1890. 

(11). Greece.—The area of Greece, according to official 
documents, was, first 63,581 sq. kiloms. then 65,662 sq. kiloms. 
I take it as 65.119 (64,689 if we exclude the small islands near the 
coast, which form part of the nomarchies of the mainland), 
according to General Strelbitsky’s measurements. The provisional 
results of the census of 1889 give the population as 2,217,000 
inhabitants. | 

(12). Turxey.—Neither the area nor the population of Turkey 
are exactly known. I have taken for the former 168,533 sq. kiloms., 
as reckoned by the Geographical Institute of Gotha (Die Bevél- 
kerung, §c.), less than that which I gave (174,139) in the Stat. de 
Superficie, §c., de la Terre. In that work I estimated the popu- 
lation at 4,137,000 inhabitants. M. Cuinet (La Turquie d’ Asie) 
estimated it at 4,798,685. Die Bevolkerung, &c., gives it as 5,600,000, 
I consider this last estimate rather too high, and have therefore 
put the population as 5,200,000. 

(13). Burearia—lI had given the area of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia as 99,872 sq. kiloms., but have now taken the new 
planimetrical measurement of M. Trognitz (Die Bevilkerung, §c.), 
which is 96,660 sq. kiloms. The census of the Ist January, 1888, 
gave the population as 3,154,375 inhabitants. 

(14). Servian—For this country I have also taken the new 
planimetrical calculation of Trognitz; 48,100 sq. kiloms. The pro- 
visional results of the census of the 3lst December, 1890, gave the 
population as 2,157,477 inhabitants. 

(15). Roumania.—The figure 5,400,000 is an _ hypothetical 
estimate given for want of more precise information. It appears 
however that from an estimate made in Roumania, the population 
in 1888 (excluding the Dobruja) would probably be 5,331,000 
inhabitants. 

(16). Russta.—In the Stat. de Superficie, §c., de la Terre I set 
down the area of the Russian empire in Europe as 5,477,089 sq. 
kiloms. Die Beviélkerung, Sc., gives it as 5,337,784 sq. kiloms. in its 
general table, p. xii, but this does not include Nova Zembla (the 
area of which is 91,070 sq. kiloms., according to my Superjicie, Sc., 
and 91,814 according to Die Bevilkerung, S¥c.), and it takes for its 
south -eastern European limit the Ponto- Caspian depression. 
General Strelbitsky, who, like myself, takes for the Huropean 
limits the crests of the Ural mountains, the Ural river, and the 
crests of the Caucasus, gives in the new edition (1889) of his 
work 5,515,057 sq. kiloms., including the sea of Azof, the area of 
which is 37,605 sq. kiloms.; excluding this sea, we have 5.477,4.52 
sq. kiloms., the figure I have here adopted. In 1885 the population 

X2 
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of this country was estimated at 92,947,000 inhabitants. I have 
estimated it for 1890 at 98,000,000. 

(17). Swenen.—The official area of Sweden is 442,818 sq. 
kiloms. According to General Strelbitsky it is 450,574 sq. kiloms. 
According to the population registers, the number of inhabitants 
of Sweden on the 3lst December, 1889, was 4,477,400. 

(18). Norway.—The old official area was 318,195 sq. kiloms. 
General Strelbitsky found it to be 325,422. A new official survey 
gives 325,285 sq. kiloms.; this is the figure which I have adopted. 
The official estimate of the population in December, 1888, was 
1,990,000 inhabitants. ; 

(19). Denmarx.—TI had calculated the area of Denmark (in- 
cluding the Faroé Islands and Iceland) at 142,464 sq. kiloms. 
Die Bevilkerung, Sc., estimates it at 144,397 sq. kiloms.; and this 
is the figure I have here adopted. The provisional results of the 
census of 1890 give the population of Denmark as 2,172,205, and 
that of Iceland and the Faroé Islands at about 82,200; total 


25254,405. 
Part II.—The Five Divisions of the World. 


Authors differ more with regard to the area and population of 
Africa, Asia, Oceania, and America than they do with regard to 
these particulars for Europe. It is natural that it should be so, 
since the inhabitants of Hurope are in general more advanced, and 
have been longer civilised than those of the other parts of the 
world. If the total area of Hurope, of which nearly the entire 
territory belongs to civilised States, having mostly surveys and 
topographical maps, is open to question, that of the other parts of 
the world must of necessity be of far greater uncertainty. This 
area, for the majority of countries, is only obtained by means of 
calculations made by geographers upon maps which are relatively 
upon a small scale. The same remark apples to population, 
because the number of States out of Hurope which take regular 
censuses is small, besides which, several of these censuses are 
deserving of but limited confidence. As more than half the popu- 
lation of the globe is only ascertained by means of the vague esti- 
mates of geographers or of travellers, the figure of the population 
of the earth can be but an approximate quantity. I have considered 
the area and population of the five divisions of the world in the 
Stat. de Superficie, §c., de la Terre (Bull. de V Inst. Internat. de Stat., 
1886-87), and a summarised table was published in the Ann. Bur. 
des Longitudes, and detailed tables were given in my Précis de 
Géographie, §c. Since the last edition of this Précis, Die Bevol- 
kerung, §c., by Wagner and Supan, has appeared. In the following 
table I give (i) the figures which I have myself adopted (these will 
be found in the Ann. Bur. des Longitudes for 1892, and in the 
appendix to the third volume of La Population Frangaise); (i) the 
figures given in the three publications which are the greatest 
authorities on this subject, viz., Die Bevilkerung, &c., 1891; The 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1891; and Geographisch- Stat. Tabellen, 
1891-92. Explanatory notes follow the table :— 
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Explanatory Notes on the Table, 


Evrore.—I. Europe, as it appears in Table 1, has for its 
limits: to the east, the Kara river, the principal crest of the Ural 
mountains, the Ural river, and the Caspian Sea as far as the 
peninsula of Apcheron; to the south-east, the crest of the Cau- 
casus. It comprises, in the Algean Sea, Lemnos and the islands 
to the north; to the south of the Aigean Sea, Crete. It includes, 
on the north, Iceland, and the polar islands situated between the 
extreme meridians of Hurope—Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, Jan 
Mayen, &c.. It does not include Franz-Joseph Land, of which the 
area is entirely unknown. The area of this part of the world thus 
bounded is, according to my calculation, 10,034,285 sq. kiloms. 

In 1886 the population of Hurope was estimated by me at 
347,000,000. The figure of 360,000,000, which represents this 
population in 1890, has been obtained either directly from the 
censuses of the years 1890 and 1891, or indirectly by calculating 
the population of the countries of which the censuses were too old 
(see p. 300). The Huropean population is known from the censuses 
and from the annual movement of population of most of the States. 
Turkey, however, furnishes no such information, and a few States, 
like Roumania‘and Portugal, furnish it only at long intervals. 

II. Wagner and Supan, in the last edition of Die Bevilkerung, §c., 
attribute to Hurope an area of 9,729,861 sq. kiloms. In adding to 
this figure Iceland and the polar regions, which they place in 
another group, we have a total of 10,046,000 sq. kiloms. In a 
special table (p. 52) they give as the superficies of Hurope, 
including Iceland, Nova Zembla, and the Sea of Marmora, 
10,010,566 sq. kiloms. General Strelbitsky, in the new edition of 
his work on the area of Europe, gives 10,010,922. Between my 
estimate, that of General Strelbitsky, and that of Wagner and 
Supan, there is but a slight difference (22,000 sq. kiloms. at most). 

The number of the population which is given by Wagner and 
Supan (357,400,000) is formed almost of the same elements 
as the number 360,000,000; the difference is caused principally 
by Russia—the European population of which I have put at 
98,000,000, whereas Wagner and Supan have given but 96,000,000 
—and Turkey. ae 

III. The figures given by Mr. J. Scott Keltie at the beginning | 
of the Statesman’s Year-Book are borrowed from a ‘work by 
Mr. K. G. Ravenstein, and are not followed by any explanatory 
notes. The volume gives the population as 380,200,000, but this 
1s an error, and the figure should be 360,200,000 (as corrected by 
Mr. Ravenstein). 

IV. The greater part of the returns relating to area and to— 
population that are given in the Geogr. Stat. Tabellen, now edited 
by M. Juraschek, are the same as those given in the Alm. de Gotha, 
and are therefore almost identical to those contained: in Die Be- 
volkerung, &c. . 

_ Arrica.—tI. Africa includes Madeira, the Azores, and the islands 
situated to the south of the Cape of Good Hope. The arga which — 
have assigned to Africa (30,500,000 sq. kiloms.) is almost the 
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mean of the three numbers which I gave in the Stat. de Superficie 
de la Terre: 31,431,089—which is the total of the separate esti- 
mates given for each country by the best authorities on the subject 
(and which I have given in the table on p. 321 of the first volume 
of La Population Frangaise)—30,121,000, and 29,914,000. These 
two last numbers are the result, the first, of a planimetrical mea- 
surement made upon a map drawn to the scale of I : 10,000,000, 
and the second of a calculation of the spherical trapeziums or por- 
tions of trapeziums comprised between two meridians and two 
parallels on this same map. This number, 30,495,600, is also given 
in the Appendix to the last edition of my Précis de Géographie, §c. 

The total number of the inhabitants of Africa is unknown, the 
figures given by statisticians are purely hypothetical, and this 
must be clearly understood at the outset. Still, to obtain an 
estimate of the total population of the earth, we must make this 
hypothesis, by adding +o populations that are known or partially 
known, the most probable figures for the vast territories of which 
the population is not known. I had supposed, with other writers, 
that Africa had a population of about 200,000,000 inhabitants 
(197,000,000 is given in the Stat. de Superficie de la Terre, 1886), 
but a more critical examination of the economic conditions under 
which the populations of the interior live, has led me to believe © 
that this figure is too high. Travellers—hitherto only in small 
numbers—who have visited these parts are generally inclined to 
_ over-rate the density of the population, because they almost always, 
either by land or water, follow the trading routes, where the 
population is generally denser than elsewhere. for these reasons, 
therefore, I have thought it desirable to reduce the probable popu- 
lation of Africa to 153,000,000. The details as to the area or 
population of the different States or regions of this part of the 
world, as also for Asia, Oceania, and America, will be found in the 
Appendix to the last edition (1891) of my Précis de Géographie, &c. 

II. Wagner and Supan have given the superficies of Africa, 
calculated upon an English map drawn to the scale of 1: 5,977,382, 
and including the islands off the coast of the Gulf of Guinea, as 
29,207,100 sq. kiloms.; but the other islands, notably Madagascar 
(592,000 sq. kiloms.), are not comprised in this total. 

The number, 164,000,000, of inhabitants which they give does 
not therefore correspond to the population of all the territory which 
J have designated as Africa. 

III. This population is that which Mr. Ravenstein calculated 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society (January, 1891 ), 
by reducing to 3°6 inhabitants per sq. kilom., the mean density of 
equatorial and southern Africa. 

IV. Juraschek, who includes Madagascar and the neighbouring 
islands in Africa, gives its area as 29,825,848 sq. kiloms., and the 
population as 206,112,000 inhabitants. 

Asta.—I. I had estimated the area of Asia, excluding the East 
India Islands, at 42,000,000 sq. kiloms. (Stat. de Swperficie de la 
Terre), then at 41,345,000 sq. kiloms. (Précis de Géographie, Sc.). 
A careful study of Die Bevilkerung, Sc., has, however, led me to 
take the number 42,186,000. 
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The figure of the population of Asia depends to a great extent. 
upon the number of inhabitants attributed to China; this latter 
aumber at the best is but a very uncertain estimate. I had given 
789,000,000 as the population of this continent (Stat. de Superficie 
de la Terre, and Précis de Géographie, Sc., p. 809), but I then had 
for India only the returns of the census of 1881, which gave the 

opulation as 257,500,000; I remarked, however (p. 158 of the 
Précis), that the probable population of these possessions in 1885 
would be about 280,000,000. From the provisional results of the 
census of 1891 it appears to be 294,000,000; consequently the pre- 
sent total population of Asia should be not 789,000,000 (as I had 
calculated), but 824,000,000. 

II. Wagner and Supan, profiting by the works of General 
Strelbitsky and of M. Trognitz, give the area of Asia as 44,142,658 
sq. kiloms. But the Sunda Islands and the Philippine Islands, 
the area of which is 1,994,000 sq. kiloms., are included therein, 
and in my opinion they should not be considered as forming part 
of Asia. Besides, for the polar regions (the archipelago of New 
Siberia, Wrangel Island, &c.) I have added 38,000 sq. kiloms. 
The area is thus brought up to 42,186,000 sq. kiloms. 

I have adopted this number, which is the result of measure- 
ments more exact than were those formerly made by myself. 
Siberia and Russian Turkestan have, according to this new 
measurement, 16,830,663 sq. kiloms., instead of 16,231,000 (see 
Précis, S§c., p. 309); the English possessions about 4,070,000 
sq. kiloms., instead of 3,765,000, &e. 

The population of Asia is, according to Wagner and Supan, 
825,954,000, but in taking from this the population of the islands 
which I have considered as forming part of Oceania, it is reduced 
to 786,000,000. Wagner and Supan estimate the population of 
the Cninese empire at 361,000,000; I have taken it as 400,000,000 
(the Alm. de Gotha for 1891 gives it as 402,000,000, and the 
Statesman’s Year-Book as 404,000,000). They estimate the popu- 
lation of Turkey in Asia at 15,500,000; I have taken the figure 
calculated by M. Cuinet in Turquie d’ Aste, which 1s 21,500,000. 
Again, they consider the population of Kafiristan, &c., to be 
4,000,000; I take it to be only 500,000. They give the population 
of independent Arabia at 2,500,000; I give it as 3,500,000. The 
French possessions they estimate at about 19,000,000, while I con- 
sider their population to be 14,500,000. They give, according to 
the provisional results of the census of 1891, the total population 
of all the English possessions in Asia as 294,500,000; I had given, 
in accordance with the returns of 1885, 257,500,000, for which 
figure, in my new calculation, I have substituted that of 294,000,000. 
They estimate the population of Siam at 9,000,000, adding that 
estimates vary from 5,500,000 to 12,000,000; my Own is 5,800,000. 
Ihe other differences are of less importance. 

Ill. Ravenstein (Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
January, 1891) merely gives, without details, the total area and 
population. According to an amended estimate which he has 
made, he considers that the population should be 850,000,000 
instead of 830,000,000; this figure appears to me too high, 
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_ Ocranta—I. Under the name of Oceania I have included all 
the islands in the Pacific ocean and in the seas forming part of it, 
and situated between the continent of Asia (which includes the 
Japanese islands) and the American continent (including the 
islands along the coast). J have divided it into three parts—the 
Malay archipelago, extending from the Straits of Malacca to New 
Guinea (exclusively); Australasia, which name, borrowed from 
English nomenclature, is more correct since the development of 
Kuropean colonisation, than the old one of Melanesia; and Poly- 
nesia, which includes the groups of islands formerly known as 
Micronesia, and the greater part of Old Polynesia. In Australasia 
is included Australia, the smallest of the continents in my opinion, 
the largest of the islands according to others. 

I think it desirable to explain to the reader my reasons for thus 
defining Oceania, since other geographers take a different view. 

The division of the earth into five parts is a simple plan; it 
corresponds to the division of the sea into five oceans. It is handy 
for geographers and for teaching, and should therefore be retained. 
It is to avoid complicating these divisions that I have considered 
the polar regions of the north as forming part of the three con- 
tinents which are nearest to them. It is also for the sake of 
clearness and for an analogous reason that I have defined Oceania 
as above. All divisions of this kind are somewhat arbitrary, 
because Nature in this case, as in many others, has not everywhere 
created limits which are beyond discussion. It is certainly not 
necessary to consider the Hawaiian Islands and Australia as being 
in the same part of the world; it is however permissible to unite 
in one group all the islands which are scattered over the great 
ocean. It should also be remarked that if we take the Malay 
archipelago away from Oceania, as do generally the German 
geographers, the insular world contained in the great ocean is cut 
in two, and the least populated of the five parts of the world is 
diminished in order to increase the number of inhabitants of the 
most densely populated continent; a division of the earth having 
but 4,000,000 of inhabitants would be ont of all proportion to the 
others. Physically speaking, if the fauna of the western Malay 
islands resembles that of Asia, the fauna of the eastern islands is 
similar to that of New Guinea. As regards ethnography, the 
number of Malays in Indo-China is too small for it to be necessary 
to consider the peninsula and the islands as forming part of the 
same division of the world. From the political point of view, the 
islands do not belong to the same powers which own Indo-China. 

The name “ Indies”? which the Dutch possessions bear, is applied 
to the West Indies as well as to this archipelago; it is therefore 
not a sufficient reason for its geographical annexation to Asia. 
It is to be remarked besides that Wagner and Supan do not 
use the word Oceania, although custom has adopted it, and that 
they divide the continents and islands of the earth into seven 
divisions. 

IJ. Wagner and Supan include only in this group the astvalina 
continent and Tasmania. 
Ill. The Statesman’s Year-Book, under the name of Australasia, 
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appears to include the two regions which I have described as 
Australasia and Polynesia. 

IV. Juraschek, under the names of Australia and Oceania, 
includes Oceania without the Malay archipelago. 

Amertoa—I. According to my definition, North America 
includes, besides the continent to the north, the polar archipelago 
and Greenland, and to the south the West Indies as far as and 
including Trinidad, which is situated off the coast of South 
America. I had estimated its area in 1886 as 23,400,000 sq. 
kiloms.; a new calculation which I made in 1891 gave it as 
23,700,000. 

For the population of the British possessions in North America, 
I had given in my Précts, 4,323,000, figures based upon different 
censuses taken from 1881 to 1886. The English Statistical 
Abstract estimated the population in 1889 as 5,273,000, but the 
census of 1891 gives a figure slightly below this estimate, and I 
have had but to add 77,000 to the number 4,323,000 which I had 
previously given. The total population of North America is thus 
brought up to 88,000,000 inhabitants. 

As regards South America, the areas by means of which I have 
obtained the total of 18,752,000 sq. kiloms. differ but slightly from 
those which I had calculated in 1886, the total of which was 
18,300,000 sq. kiloms. ; they are taken principally from the official 
documents of the States situated in this part of the world. 

II. Wagner and Supan give the area of North America as 
19,810,200 sq. kiloms., but they do not include the American polar 
archipelago, Greenland, Central America, nor the West Indies. 
They give the area of South America as 17,732,130 sq. kiloms., 
based upon planimetrical measurements made by the Geographical 
Institute of Gotha, and they claim thereby to have been able to 
rectify the official returns; but they have not included the Falkland 
Islands and South Georgia. 

The population which they give for America, namely, 79,600,000 
for North America, 3,200,000 for Central America, 5,500,000 for 
the West Indies, and 33,330,000 for South America, do not differ 
materially from my figures. , 

Ill. The area given for North America by Mr. Ravenstein does 
not include the polar archipelago nor Greenland, but even taking 
into account this difference of classification, his estimate appears 
to me insufficient. The population of the two divisions on the 
contrary (89,300,000 and 36,400,000) seems in my opinion slightly 
too high. 

IV. The area given by Juraschek is exactly that of Die Bevil- 
kerung, Sc.; the population differs but slightly. 

Istanps IN THE Ocran.—Under this title Wagner and Supan 
group archipelagos and islands which I have distributed among the 
five parts of the world:—(i.) a large portion of the islands of 
Oceania, New Guinea, and the adjacent islands, Melanesia, New 
Zealand, Micronesia, Hawaiian Islands, Polynesia; (ii.) the islands 
in the Indian Ocean, Madagascar, Réunion, Mauritius and adjacent 
islands, Kerguelen Islands, &c.; (iii.) the islands in the Atlantic, 
Azores, Madeira, Canaries, Cape de Verd Islands, &e. 
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_ Porar Recions.—Under this title Wagner and Supan, Raven- 
stein and Juraschek include Greenland and the other polar regions 
of the north. They do not count the lands of the southern polar 
regions (except that Wagner and Supan class South Georgia with 
the islands of the Atlantic), their area not being known. 


IV.—LHmigration and Immigration in 1891. 


THE emigration and immigration returns for 1891 are especially 
important. Until 1890 a return of the foreigners arriving on our 
shores was obtained from the Alien Insts only for the ports of 
London and Hull, but in the middle of that year, the Act (which 
dates from the time of William IV) was enforced in all ports. 
Dr. Giffen’s present return to the Board of Trade consequently 
includes for the first time the numbers, according to these lists, 
of the aliens who disembarked in Great Britain during the whole 
of the preceding year. It is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the emigration between the United Kingdom on the 
one hand, and countries out of Hurope, and not bordering on 
_ the Mediterranean, on the other; the second dealing with the 
passenger movement between this country and the continent, and 
the extent of alien immigration into the United Kingdom. In 
considering this latter question however, it must be borne in mind 
that the larger portion of the alien immigrants are simply en route 
to America. 


FE 


The trans-oceanic movement from and to the United Kingdom 
may be summarised in the following table :— 





























TTABLERA 

1891. 1890. 1889. 

Total emigrants, including foreigners} 334,543 315,980 342,641 
» immigrants ae 151,369 155,910 147,398 
Excess of emigrants .......cccsecceseeeeee: 183,174 160,070 195,243 
British and Irish emigrants................ 218,507 218,116 253,795 
+5 immigrants ............ 103,037 109,470 103,070 

Excess of British and Irish emigrants} 115,470 108,646 150,725 








Thus the emigration from our shores was last year greater than 
in 1890, but less than in 1889; but the same table shows that the 
increase was almost entirely due to the emigration of foreigners, 
the number of British and Irish remaining practically stationary. 
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Besides this, the increase is entirely owing to emigrants, in the 
narrower sense of the word, for the number of cabin passengers, 
who may be taken to consist of tourists and business men, slightly 
declined ; the whole increase being among the steerage passengers. 
Owing to a decreased British and Irish immigration, the excess of 
emigrants of these nationalities has increased. , 

“Table II brings into notice certain well marked characteristics 
peculiar to the several elements of the British and Irish emigration. 
Thus English emigration is more widely diffused than Scotch or 
Irish; 63 per cent. thereof was directed, it is true, to the United 
States in 1891, yet still it contributed largely to the total native 
emigration to British North America, Australia, the Cape, and 
other places. Of Scotch emigration in 1891, over 69 per cent. 
was to the United States, and of Irish emigration no less than 
gi*5 per cent.; and these are about the proportions maintained for 
some years. It may further be observed that whileamong English 
and Scotch adult emigrants, married persons are half as numerous 
as the single; among Irish adults only one person in ten is married. 
Consequently we have, as has frequently been observed, a very 
small proportion of children among Irish emigrants, viz., 9 per 
cent. only, or little more than half the proportion obtaining 
usually among English and Scotch emigrants.” * 


Tasie Il.—Numbers, Nationalities, and Destinations of Passengers leaving 
the United Kingdom for Places out of Hurope in 1891, in Vessels under 
the Passengers’ Acts; including also Passengers for Places out of Hurope 
in Vessels not under the Acts, as far as recorded. 





To To To To To 
Nationality. United Paes Austral- Peat pee all other Total. 
States. America, asia. aud Natal,| Places. 
rig lish*ss3:...:ceeyseeeeare 87,581 | 17,881 | 14,549 8,545 9,325 | 137,881 
MICOUCH f...tvercrceccocvenreeneeme 15,376 | 825276 2,459 448 1,537) 422.190 
PASTY © heistesievsconctves tees 53,438 1,329 2,539 97 1,035 | 58,436 





Total British and Irish | 156,395 | 21,578 | 19,547 9,090 | 11,897 | 218,507 














MOTeIONOTS Beno tcou ais 95,621 | 12,174 410 1,596 2,474 | 112,275 
Not distinguished ........ — = = = 3,761 35761 
GYAand cOualen.cnisce. 252,016 | 33,752 | 19,957 | 10,686 | 18,182 | 334,543 





Besides these, 3,133 emigrants left for the United States and 
other trans-oceanic countries vid continental ports (Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Havre). The number in 1890 was 
B.1024 | 


8 This paragraph and the other portions in inverted commas are taken 
verbatim from the “ Report to the Board of Trade on Emigration and Immigra- 
tion from and into the United Kingdom in 1891.” 
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TaBLe III.—General Statement of Emigration and Immigration between 
the United Kingdom and Places out of Europe and not bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, from 1871 to 1891. 





Excess of Emigrants 






































Emigration. Immigration. ; 
over Immigrants, 
British and British and ; British and 
Total. Trish only. Brcia: Trish only. toa Trish only. 
Page|) 262,435 192,751 R207 — 198,608 — 
prae...:\ 206,213 210,494 40,181 — 225,032 -- 
peel «250,612 228,345 86,416 = 224,196 = 
"74 ....| 241,014 197,272 118,129 —_ 122,885 —_ 
bfo sh) 873,809 140,675 94.228 — 99,581 — 
beG...d 4385222 109,469 Banke 71,404 44,665 38,065 





BOT A TAG, O71 95,195 
Bio l|- 1 147,663 112,902 
ivi} 207,163 164,274 


81,848 63,890 38,123 31,305 
775951 54,944 69,712 57,958 
53,973 37,936 163,190 126,338 


1880 ....| 332,294 227,542 
pote ate) 392,514 243,002 
*82 ....| 413,288 279,366 
Boel e | 3975057 320,118 
84 ....1 303,901 242,179 
°85 ....| 264,385 207,644 
86 ....| 330,801 232,900 
87 ....| 396,494 281,487 
*88 ....| 398,494 279,928 
189)... 342,641 253,795 


68,316 | 47,007 | 263,978 | 180,535 

BasTOR 52,707 315,409 190,295 

82,804 54,711 330,484 224,655 
100,503 73,804 296,654 246,314 
123,466 91,356 180,435 150,823 
113,549 85,468 150,836 122,176 
108,879 80,018 221922 152,882 
119,013 85,475 277,481 196,012 
128,879 94,133 269,615 185,795 
147,398 103,070 195,243 150,725 





1890 ....| 315,980 | 218,116 
Peet 234042 218,507 


155,910 | 109,470 160,070 108,646 
151,369 103,037 183,174 115,470 








“Some remarks may now be made on the oscillations observable 
in the trans-oceanic passenger movement, to which attention 
has been drawn in previous reports. First, then, reviewing the 
total outward current of emigration during the last twenty years, 
we find that in 1872 this was nearing a maximum point, which 
was reached in 1873, with a total numbering 310,000, that thence 
there was a continuous descent to a minimum of 120,000 in 1877, 
and that this was again followed by an upward movement to a still 
higher maximum (413,000) in 1882, the completion of the down- 
ward and upward movement taking ten years; then from 1882 
there is again a downward movement, but this is sooner arrested, 
viz., at a minimum of 264,000 in 1885, after which the upward 
movement re-commences till a further maximum (398,000) is 
reached in 1888, the whole movement upwards and downwards 
having been of shorter range than the previous one, and completed 
in six years. As to the last three years, 1889, and again 1890 
showed diminishing numbers (the total being however as high as 
316,000 even in the latter year), while the larger figures of 1891 
seem to mark a renewed upward tendency. A similar examination 
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of the total British and Irish emigration only shows closely 
corresponding oscillations. es ) 

“In regard to immigration, a similar upward and downward 
movement has hitherto been observed; the maxima and minima 
being reached two or three years later than those of emigration’; 
thus there was a swing from a high to a low point, and back to a 
high point in the period 1874-84, followed by a downward move- 
ment til] 1886, since which year there has been a gradual increase 
in numbers; but while the increase in the outward current came to 
an end in 1887-88, both total immigration and that of British and 
Irish only continually increased throughout the years 1887-90, and — 
did not begin to decrease till 1891. 

“The figures representing the excess of total and of native 
emigration over immigration will be found to follow the same 
cycles as those of gross emigration, and need not be examined in 
detail. The last maximum point was reached in 1887, and in the 
years 1888, 1889, and 1890 the numbers showed continuous 
diminution, followed in 1891 by a decided recovery in total emigra- 
tion, and a slight recovery in British and Irish emigration only. 

“Upon the whole then, it would seem that 1890 marked the 
lowest point of a short cyclical movement from a maximum of 
emigration reached in 1887-88, and that an upward movement 
commenced in 1891. Whether and how far this is the beginning - 
of a new movement upwards, which will continue in the present 
and next succeeding years, or whether it is only a slight increase 
during a period of comparative stationariness in both inward and 
outward currents, remains to be seen. 

“Tt is of course not claimed that exact regularity in the 
recurrence of these cyclical movements can be predicted, but the 
close connection between fluctuations in the current of emigration, 
and the periodic waves of general trade prosperity and depression 
is so well marked (as has frequently been pointed out in these 
reports), that, whether there is a true law of periodicity or not, 
the oscillations should at least be carefully observed. 

‘In connection with this point it will be of interest to compare 
with the figures for the United Kingdom the latest available 
statistics of trans-oceanic emigration from certain other Huropean 
countries, aS shown in the following table (compiled from | 
Norwegian, Swedish, and German official returns), which, in some 
of its bearings will serve as a link between the two parts of this 
report. The emigration from Spain and Italy, though consider- 
able, is not included, as being chiefly directed to the States of South 
America, with which we are less concerned. 
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Years From | From German Non-German | British and Trish 
Norwegian Swedish Emigrants es ue pes aaa 

Ports. Ports.* from all Ports. | German Ports. | United Kingdom. 
BEB Bi ac.cecnbe! 32,891 a 203,585 62,524, 279,366 
Bd i Seo sieg: 24,447 25,678 173,616 57,363 320,118 
ta rn a 16,185 17,664 149,068 68,986 242,179 
5 a ee Tao 27 18,222 110,119 66,247 207,644 
RO Sautct oeee 17,5324 27,913 83,225 99,827 232,900 
Ee Dees nous 2BI24 46,252 104,787 92,989 281,487 
Be cas ass 26,160 45,561 103,951 106,386 279,928 
40 le 15,556 28,529 96,070 106,808 253,795 
BM oe ein eosicet 13,368 — 97,103 168,471 218,116. 
Si ee — — 115,302 196,080 218,507 
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Number of Trans-Oceanic Emigrants. 














* To the United States only. 





“The Scandinavian emigration is seen to follow very closely 
the course of the British and Irish emigration, but this cannot be 
said either of the German emigration (which shows an almost 
continuous decrease till 1889, followed by a slight increase in 1890, 
and a considerable increase in 1891) or of the non-German emigra- 
tion from German ports (which shows an almost continuous 
increase, though the addition of these two sets of figures for each 
year would give totals varying in some accordance with the British 
and Irish statistics). 

“The non-German emigration from German ports (Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Stettin) is chiefly made up of Austrians, Hungarians, 
and Russians. The Austrians and Hungarians numbered both in 
1890 and in 1891 over 55,000, almost all for the United States ; 
the Russians about 86,o00 in 1590, and 110,000 in 1891, of whom 
64 per cent. in 1890, and 86 per cent. in 1891, were stated to be 
bound for the United States, and the remainder chiefly for Brazil. 

“Some statistics may also be given, from official returns for the 
United States, of Huropean immigration into that country, which 
accounts for the great bulk of the emigration from northern 
Hurope. It should be explained that the word i immigrants is used 
in these returns to denote only those alien arrivals who are believed 
by the American authorities to have the intention of permanently 
settling in the United States. 


Number of European Emigrants into the United States. 


Years ended Years ended 


30th June. pipmber. 30th June. Nuh 
Been Sick Nacakdeseih. +0 646,764 OT We, a eee ee 481,453 
ee care 350... ga. 054. REE e trance caer gus tse 536,524 
BBE ced ys ane x 452,206 EOMER ttt .2) te shay ss 432,819 
Be Teigot acasonecs 351,488 LTE) alone cored ee re 443,225 
Saget rec sexepeen cae se 328,535 SOD taayach oxtail 543,985 
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“ These figures show an oscillatory movement in close agree- 
ment with that observed in regard to emigration from the United 
Kingdom in the same years. ‘They too also point to a continued 
increase in general emigration from the north of Europe during 
the year now current, an inference strengthened by the United 
States’ (preliminary) return of the total number of immigrauts of 
all nationalities that arrived at the chief ports in that country 
during the calendar year 1891, which is given as 590,666, the 
corresponding figures for 1890 having been 491,026.” 


IT. 


“4 

The information as to the movement of passengers between 
the United Kingdom and continental ports is obtained from 
various sources; first, from the information furnished by the 
different shipping companies, the Belgian State Mail Packets, 
and the railway companies; secondly, from the lists furnished 
under the Alien Acts (these now include lists at all the principal 
and many of the minor ports of the United Kingdom; lists are 
also obtained from all continental ports, including those on the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea); thirdly, from the reports of the 
British consuls abroad; fourthly, from the Jewish Boards of 
Guardians here, and similar bodies in other countries; and fifthly, ~ 
from the police authorities in different parts of the kingdom. 

1. The number of passengers from continental ports to the 
United Kingdom was in 1891 504,445; the number from the > 
United Kingdom to continental ports was 418,003, leaving a 
balance inwards of 86,442. Assuming that this excess consists 
of foreigners only, we have still to deduct from this number 
the excess of emigrant foreigners over immigrants who leave 
the United Kingdom for trans-oceanic ports. The foreign 
emigration (Table IL) amounts to 112,275 persons, and the 
immigration to 47,197, showing an excess of emigrants of 65,078, 
so that the excess of arrivals of foreigners into the United 
Kingdom from all places is 21,364. 

“This is a maximum figure as to the immigration of foreigners 
into the United Kingdom in 1891. In the records dealt with, the 
whole passenger movement is accounted for, and on the assump- 
tion that there is no emigration of British and Irish persons wd 
the continent, the result must be correct within very narrow 
limits. The only doubt that could arise would be from any — 
incompleteness in the data, and on this head, on account of the 
interest taken in the subject, it may be useful to state that (1) 
as regards the movement between the United Kingdom and 
places out of Europe, the data are the passenger lists obtained 
in the course of administering the Passenger Acts, and which 
are controlled for administrative purposes by officers of the Board 
of Trade and the Customs, and (2) as regards the movement 
between the United Kingdom and continental ports, the data are’ 
returns voluntarily supplied to the Board of Trade by the shipping 
companies carrying on the traffic; as to which also, though the 
returns are not compulsory, no doubt can really exist, all the 
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companies concerned having made returns, with the exception 
of three or four unimportant foreign companies only. A remark 
on this last point in last year’s report appears to have been mis- 
understood, as throwing doubt on the practical completeness and 
trustworthiness of the returns, but there should be no doubt on 
this pomt. The exceptions are quite unimportant, and as far as 
the balance shown is concerned there need be no hesitation in 
using the account as approximately correct enough for all practical 
purposes.” 

In 1890 the number of passengers arriving was 450,000, and 
the number departing 393,000, leaving a balance inwards of 
58,000; deducting the excess of trans-oceanic foreign emigrants, 
the net balance inwards was about 8,000; there is thus an increase 
of some 13,000 according to this source of information. 

2. The total number included in the alien lists for 1891 is 
136,772, which includes all those who arrive from the continent 
for permanent settlement. Of these 136,772 alien immigrants, no 
fewer than 98,705 had through tickets to America, leaving a 
balance of 38,067 only. [As a matter of fact some 112,000 left 
the United Kingdom; it is therefore evident that about 13,000 
who arrived without through tickets, also proceeded to non- 
Wuropean places.| Again, there are to be deducted 9,757 (princi- 
pally Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes) who arrive here to enter 
as crews of ships leaving the United Kingdom. The nationalities: 
of the remainder, 28,270, are as follows :— 





POS IATA UAICLEL OLED. 5.x. c,0esevsecee isons saacndieasnriasasss 12,607 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes .................... 4,647 
eT Mos a0 sgn vat sedinew int eRadacsaeifranss yes 5,817 
NPE PRINS Sch ccuxvsasetin, sovexhoserniensaBsvsksesetsseuen gil 
PING eter kiice san lcidch.cjeKescvcceasseadedecesesessses 1,453 
RN Io eects cansesconsedenscnnconcuservseeceosenesac 734 
MP OVPIE CIOTIAIICIOS ic. seccscoccesscsecsessvsaseoosssoncevsosne Z,101 
28,270 

Sree 


Of the 12,607 Russians and Poles, it is known that 2,000 were 
sent out of the country by the J ewish Board of Guardians alone, 
and allowing for others who went away independently, we cannot 
arrive at a total of more than 10,000 Russians and Poles who 
remain. Considering the ports of London and Hull, there has 
been an increase during the year 1891 of arrivals over the number 
in 1890. For other ports, the last six months only of 1890 can be 
considered, as it was only in the middle of that year that complete 
returns from all ports were obtained for the first time. 

The following table shows the number of aliens who arrived in 
London, Hull, and other ports during each month of the ycars 
1890 and 1891 :— 
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TABLE LV. 
Hull. Other Ports. ; 
London. Aliens Aliens not stated to Aliens Aliens not stated 
en route to be en route to en route to be en route to 
Month. America America America America — 


or other Places.* or other Places. or other Places.t or other Places 


1890. | 1891. | 1890.| 1891. |. 1890. | 1891. }1890.t| 1891. | 1890.¢| 189 


















































January ........ 622 627 618 447 11 94 — 1,339 — 
February........ 802 802 | 1,885) 2,019 51 240 — 1,626 —_— 
March ............ 819 959 | 5,874] 7,820 rf 075 —_— 33279 | = 
April seed 783 997 | 5,273] 9,390 42 lig _ 3,525 er 
IMBY \veceicgestoonts 1,453 | 1,174 | 7,592) 8,158 | 165 133 | 1,152] 2,706 | 3,505 
RUNG) csceeceare T6911 1,998.1 6,057 | 3,407: 174 289 | 1,760| 3,901 | 2,656 | 
JULY Ace eee 1,742 | 2,618 | 3,561] 5,133 | 263 268 | 1,819] 3,883 | 1,756 
August; (eee 1,669 | 2,352 | 3,861] 6,322 | 800 330 | 2,166! 3,509 | 1,419 | 
September ..... 1,480 | 2,375 | 5,373| 6,136 | 197 262 | 2,017] 4,444 | 1,248 
October ........ 1,110 | 1,208 | 3,878] 3,991 | 182 349 | 1,733) 2,112 } 1,172 
November ....| 1,257 | 1,303 | 2,840} 3,383 | 140 208 | 2,047] 2,980 | 1,100 
December ..... 834] 1,063 | 1,215] 1,027 | 152 212 | 1,245) 2,462 | 1,083 
Total sexe 14,262 | 17,4.768147,027 | 62,923 |1,684 | 2,675 — | 35,766 os 











* In 1890 the whole of the aliens given under this head were en route to America; in hl 
17 were en route to other places. | : 
+ In 1890 the whole of the aliens given under this head were en route to America; in 18 
99 were en route to other places. : 
{ In the earlier months of 1890 alien lists were obtained from London and Hull only. — 
§ This figure includes 16 aliens arrived at London en route to America and other pli 
The number is so small that it is considered inexpedient to make a separate column. Practi 
the immigrants from Europe into London are without through tickets. | 


Comparison of totals with those of previous years :— 


Comparison of Totals with those of Previous Years. 





1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 


Arrivals in London (destination not 
BURLCU tad ca Son tae ucla ates c ee 
Arrivals in Hull— 
(a.) En route to America and oth 
places Mapp 62,928. | 47,027 | a beeoMl aate 


(4.) Destination not stated 0.0... 2,675 1,684 364 | = 215 


17,460 | 14,262 9,846 | 10,887 


ee ee eee ee ee 


The number arriving at the different ports, and not stated to be © 


en oe to America, in 1891, has been as follows (excluding sea- 
men) :— 


* 
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‘Port. Adults. Children. Total. 
PRT ODY EB ie nsenecncersonen ts. 12,992 2,299 15,291 
MOBEUIES DIV Seater sec easel ecnececedsss. 1,847 375 2.222 
US TRRE TS 1) UE oes tee 1,484 148 1,632 
= Hartlepool, West. \.............<.00 629 125 454 
ES DOES edad cocci jo vetiesieen 254.74 274 2,748 
Leith and Grangemouth ........ 2273 100 153,72 
SPRL POTUAME oro coselesslsccsnceasts: 4,076 174 4,250 
CPOE AUER, Sorkkihiccack cove isc. 24,775 3,495 | 28,270 





Of this total, no less than 15,926 came from Hamburg, and of 
these again 12,034 were Russians and Poles, leaving consequently 
only 573 Russians and Poles who came from other Huropean 
ports. 

“3. The information next referred to is that derived from Her 
Majesty’s consuls at Huropean ports. Careful watch has been 
kept throughout the year by consular officers at those ports, 
especially at Hamburg, Riga, Memel, and Libau, on movements 
of population likely to result in increased alien immigration into 
the United Kingdom, and reports on the subject have been 
furnished from time to time. These reports leave no doubt that 
throughout the year there flowed westwards through Germany a 
_ large stream of emigrants from Russia (mainly Jews), who were 
making their way to sea ports, especially Hamburg, the majority 
in the hope of proceeding to America. Many were possessed of 
_ very small or no means, and these were often helped forward from 
‘place to place by local Jewish relief committees. A large propor- 
tion of the emigrants were said to be women (with their children) . 
on the way to join their husbands, who had gone on in advance 
to make a home elsewhere.”’ 

It appears from information furnished by the British consuls 
abroad, that the great majority of the emigrants from Russia 
through Germany, had no intention of going to the United 
Kingdom: still, the consuls were instructed to issue warnings to 
such emigrants that there was no likelihood of their obtaining a 
living over here. These Russian Jews were (in June, 1891) 
arriving in Berlin at the rate of 700 a day, and as far as possible 
were being dealt with by the Jewish relief committee. 

.“The consul at Riga and the consul-general at Hamburg 
furnish fuller details, and it will be of interest to record here some 
extracts from their reports; as to Riga itself the numbers are not 
large. Mr. Consul Wagstaff writes, under date 8th January, 1892: 
‘Regularly throughout the summer a few Hebrew families left this 
port by the weekly steamer for Libeck, in all about 300 persons, 
and some 15 others for Stettin. On arrival at these ports they 
were cared for by the Jewish relief committees, and helped forward 
on their journey, their ultimate destination being unknown, but 
from what I was able to learn, only a small proportion were bound 
to the United Kingdom.’ In regard to Libau, the consul forwards 
a dispatch from Mr. Vice-Consul Hill, who says: ‘Since my last 
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report on this subject, there has undoubtedly been a very large 
emigration of families of the Hebrew persuasion from this place, 
possibly to the extent of several hundred families; but as these, 
for the greater part, have left this place—travelling overland from 
here to Memel, or else by ship from here to Polangen, and thence 
to Memel—it is absolutely beyond my power to determine the 
exact number. Under my immediate cognisance, as emigrants 
from Libau to the United Kingdom, I have had no application 
either for information or particulars. Warnings as to the bad 
state of trade, the existence of strikes in the United Kingdom, &c., 
were given in the newspapers at my request at the commencement 
of the summer of 1891. At the present time, however, one does 
not hear anything as to the further expulsion of the Jewish popula- 
tion of this port, so that for the time being it appears that there is 
rather less excitement on the subject.’ 

‘‘Mr. Consul-General Dundas’s report from Hamburg, dated 
30th January, 1892, after referring to the natural diminution in 
the volume of emigration during the winter months, contains the 
following general remarks in reference to the class of alien emigrants 
proceeding to the United Kingdom: ‘ Of those who have left this 
city for ports in the United Kingdom it is very difficult to assert 
positively that any are destitute, or what proportion can be so 
classed, as it is not possible to ascertain their actual circumstances, 
and the only means of forming any opinion is by their general 
appearance, and by the fact of whether they had assisted passages 
or not. But it may safely be said that the class leaving for the 
United Kingdom and not proceeding further are pretty much the 
same as formerly, a considerable proportion being, if not destitute, 
at least little better; and those whose final destination is beyond, 
are of a better class and in better circumstances.’ Mr. Dundas 
adds: ‘The total number of emigrants who sailed out of this port 
for trans-Atlantic countries from the Ist January to the 3lst De- 
cember, 1891, amounted to 144,332 souls. Of these, 94,394 were 
conveyed direct, and 49,938 departed by indirect routes. Of this 
latter number there are no means of verifying the proportion ~ 
which passed through the United Kingdom, but it may reasonably 
be assumed that the bulk, or nearly so, of the indirect emigrant 
traffic did pass that way. Neither do the returns here record the 
number of emigrants who leave this port for the United Kingdom 
with the intention of there seeking employment, these being 
regarded, not as emigrants, but as passengers only.’ 

“4. The principal agency from which information has been 
obtained is the London Jewish Board of Guardians. Its annual 
reports show the extent of the work done in London both through 
the agency of this body itself and also by means of a joint com- 
mittee originally established in connection with the Mansion House 
Fund of 1852, but now known as the Russo-Jewish and Jewish 
Board of Guardians Joint Committee. From these reports, as 
weil as from returns specially supplied to the Board of Trade, 
tables covering a series of years have been compiled. It appears 
from these tables that there was undoubtedly some increase of 
destitution in London which the charitable agencies had to deal 
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with, and that this increase was largely due to the increased 
arrival of destitute immigrants. The number of applications for 
relief to the Jewish Board of Guardians alone was 4,722 in 1891, 
as compared with 3,569 in 189); the number of cases relieved 
4,474, as compared with 3,351; and the number of new cases only 
2,092, as compared with 1,319. The number of applications for 
relief to the joint committee was 618 in 1891, as compared with 
391 in 1890, and the number of new cases only 366, as compared 
with 205 in 1890. In the case of both bodies there is accordingly 
a very considerable increase. The numbers emigrated were :—By 
the Jewish Board of Guardians 1,043 cases, comprising 1,591 
individuals, as compared with 621 cases and 1,004 individuals in 
18:0; and by the joint committee 210 cases, comprising 521 
individuals, as compared with 161 cases and 415 individuals in 
1890. <A large number of the persons thus dealt with were 
sent back to the continent, and the remainder were emigrated, 
principally to America.” 

0. Reports have also been collected from the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, and from the chief constables in the 
principal towns. In London a larger number was reported to have 
arrived than during the previous year, but statistics are wanting. 
For Manchester no figures can be given. In Liverpool there are 
from 1,000 to 1,200 alien Jews, of whom some 140 are destitute; at 
Leeds the probable estimated Jewish population of the borough is 
11,000 (there are about 800 destitute aliens), and there was here 
an increase of rather under 500 during the year; at Birmingham 
there were in 1891, 345 Russians and Poles (a shght decrease 
since 1886). In many of the towns the indigent Jews are entirely 
relieved by the Jewish boards of guardians. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the Russian-Polish immigration into 
the United Kingdom for settlement has been but very little over 
10,000 in 1891. At the same time the increase has been very 
considerable since 1890, during which year the immigration had 
only been some 5,000 to 6,000. 





V.—Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. 


A FEW years ago.the systematic collection of fishery statistics 
was commenced in England and Wales by the Board of Trade, the 
first return being made in the spring of 1885, and Scotland followed 
the example very shortly afterwards. The statistics for 1891 thus 
give the information for six complete years, so far as concerns 
England, Wales, and Scotland, and for four years for Ireland. 
The returns are made for most districts by the coastguard officers, 
but at the large ports it is necessary to employ special officers. 
The statistics apply solely to fish first landed on our coasts, and 
therefore exclude all that has been imported from forefgn countries, 
and also all that has previously been landed elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom; it’ must be noted also that the values given are 
landing values only, nothing being added for the expenses of transit, 
curing, d&c. 
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Considering the whole period of which we now have some. 
definite knowledge, it may be stated broadly that the value of the 
fish annually landed in England and Wales has considerably in- 
creased, while the quantity has somewhat diminished. In Scotland 
the quantity has increased, though irregularly, during the period, 
the value rising steadily since 1887; while in Ireland the amount 
shows considerable fluctuations, the maximum being in 1889, since 
which year the quantity has diminished. The variations in value 
of the fish landed in Ireland do not correspond to the fluctuations 
in quantity, as will be seen from Table I; but this 1s accounted for 
in the three countries by the steady rise in value during the whole 
period. 


Taste I.—Statement showing the Quantity and Value of Fish (excluding 
Shell Fish), and the Total Value of Fish (ineluding Shell Fish) returned 
as Landed on the Coasts of the United Kingdom, distinguishing England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, during each of the undermentioned 
Years, so far as the particulars can be gwen. 



































England | Total 
Years. ne ri Wales, Scotland. | Treland. United Kinpaon 
Quantity (excluding Shell Fish). 
cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 
L886 riches 6,412,433 4,718,145 
pdt acti 6,029,481 | 5,048,529 No pein tiie: 
BS ant: 6,348,072 4,756,936 402,245 11,507,253 
BQ mk) St 6,464,564 5,416,012 801,654 12,682,230 
"OO gees 6,100,630 5,362,115 498,631 12,261,376 
O17 an 5,966,076 | 5,283,764 611,078 11,860,918 
Value (excluding Shell Fish). 
£ £ £ £ 
TSEC oe eaves 3,688,079 1,403,391 ret 
LYE ne 3,778,958 1'330,394 No returns a 
Solohece aren 3,948,013 1,339,577 183,528 5,471,118 
aR Oh A 3,862,389 1,430,631 317,931 5,610,951 
oO Oars e ee 45368552 1,559,612 362,804 6,290,968 
POT ens oe 4,491,018 1,753,987 295,643 6,540,648 
Total Value (including Shell Fish). 
£ £ £ £& 
E886 ate 859573078 1,476,259. 
Sheet 4,103,459 1,396,963 \ No at 
88 eee! 4,212,957 1,411,306 191,186 5,815,449 
toc eee 4,168,930 1,493,578 334,044 5,996,552 
OS Ree 4,742,612 1,627,461 373,849 6,743,922 
A OM ee 4,870,572 1,829,786 308,627 7,008,985 
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Taste Il.— Quantity of Fish first Landed in the United Kingdom in 1891. 


England and Wales. 


Pee Pee eee ewe eeeeeeees 


Prime fish not sepa-) 
rately distinguished § 


Poe Oreo eceseeseeresees 
Peer eeoeese, seene see 
Pee eee eereaseeseeseceses 


COe see sesecesoesesoes 


MIGRWINPES [oh sckeccedecsonses 
LOO Sn ip Oe aoe 
Mackerel 
Pilchards 
J ENIO A ee 


Pease rrceeewoeresvesess: 





oe er rs 


CO oeevecreeresavuece 


Crabs 


CeO eeeeesewrssessseooeues 
See ree eonrcesssvesess 


Pee Cee reescccsecesese 


seeseeccere. 


| 4,640,646 





East 
Coast. 


ewtteal 
61,2847 
47,594 
43,728 


152,609 
307,631 
1,727,969 
16,432 
Sre st 
979,816 
70,353 
16,278 


647,915 
104,316 


ot 
560,096 


No. 


| 3,745,240 


93,065 
33,688,000 
cwt. 


399; 134 


South 
Coast. 


cwt. 
10,808 
5,392 


10,627 


26,827 


160,767 


595,705 


No. 
632,431 
530,937 

4,331,000 
cwt. 
45,790 











West 


Coast. 


cwt. 


10,593 
3,889 


97° 


15,452 


44,217 
12,400 


92,472 


7 
139,004. 
12,"0r 
228,097 
2,594. 
19,029 
103 


—t 
133,649 


699,725 














Total 
Total. Scotland. | Ireland.| United 
Kingdom. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
82,688 17,739*| 38,814 T04,241 
56,875 5,024 | 1,242 63,141 
55,3825 — 55,554 
194,888 22,992 5,056 222,936 
360,511 | 501,392 | 44,072 905,975 
1,740,548 725,792 | 20,899 | 2,487,239 
139,945 —t 38,447 —t 
81,288 19,152 —ft —t 
1,206,457 | 3,421,818 | 101,774 | 4,730,049 
93,551 176,345 | 15,909 285,805 
368,487 1,743 | 299,934. 670, 164 
98,915 —t ay) 
711,322 78,9824 Pai 
115,702 3,615 125,116 
—t 71,138 ali 
854,512 | 260,795 2,433,634 
5,966,076 | 5,283,764 | 611,078 | 11,860,918 
No. No. No. No. 
4,611,570 | 2,805,250 | 275,896 ieee Le 
730,298 | 667,244 | 211,668 J 1,619,210 
44,085,000 | 353,200 | 901,680 45,339,880 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt 
533,492 309,405 | 11,378 84, 275 





Taste I11l—Value of Fish first Landed in the United Kingdom in 1891. 
as 2S SS eR ile Se eee ae ae SS reas 
England and Wales. 


‘Prime fish not sepa-) 
rately deaucuished 
Total ene fish . 
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Pilchards 
Plaice 
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Whiting 
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East 
Coast. 


659,961 
209,971 
876,400 
10,651 
176, 697 
424,338 
51,482 
14,931 


611,129 
9,208 
at 


400,871 





28,367 
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119,555 
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Coast. 


£ 
73,910 
20,022 


45,094: 


139,026 
6,244 
107 
18,815 


28,359 
- 3,947 
124.442 
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3,582 
— 
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489,016 | 556,363 
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Total 
Total. Scotland. | Ireland.} United 
Kingdom. 
£ £ £ £ 

517,146 30,214*| 15,560 | 562,920 
209,006 17,211 3,973 230,190 
145,419 1,248 146,667 
871,571 48,673 | 19,533 | 939,777 
248,305 188,010 | 19.244 } 455,559 
884,185 | 375,538 | 138,081 | 1,272,754 

82,854 —t 15,886 —t 

176,719 17,154 _ =f 
503,481 918,872 | 39,326 | 1,461,679 
64,032 56,024 6,023 126,079 
361,684 1,459 | 144,041 507,184 

25,461 =< —\, aal 

670,316 67,180t| —t = 
12,834 208 502 13,644 

—t 29,509 | 6,951} —t 
589,626 51,260 31,556 | 1,763,972 
4,491,018 | 1,753,987 | 295,643 | 6,540,648 
52,311 15,384 | 2,759 70,454 
34,444 31,366 7,128 72,932 
142,041 1,568 1,251 144,860 
150,758 27,481 1,846 180,085 
379,554 75,799 | 12,984 4 468,337 

















et 3,703,847 | 558,254 | 608,471 | 4,870,572 | 1,829,786 | 308,627 | 7,008,985 





* Lemon soles. 


+ Included in “all other.” 
SN eT ES BE RN ST FS SE SI a OE ES 


+ Includes flounders and brill. 
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Tables II and III give the quantity and values of the principal 
kinds of fish landed in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
during the past year. It will be noticed that in England and 
Wales there is not a single one of the more important fish which 
does not occur in great majority on one or other of the three coasts. 
Soles, turbot, cod, haddock, halibut, herrings, ling, plaice, sprats, 
crabs, and oysters come from the east coast, while the quantity of 
these fish furnished by the other coasts is very small and in many 
cases insignificant. Pilchards and lobsters come from the south 
coast, while on the west hake and mackerel predominate. Haddock 
forms a larger proportion of the weight than any other fish landed 
in England, but for the United Kingdom the weight of herrings 
is nearly double that of haddock, this being due to the enormous 
take of the former in Scotland, whence nearly 3,500,000 ewts. of 
herrings are procured, forming 65 per cent. of the fish landed north 
of the Tweed. As regards value, the take of both herrings and 
haddock in the United Kingdom is worth more than 1,000,000l. 
annually, while soles, mackerel, and cod are each valued at half a 
million sterling. The total value is just over 7,000,000/. There 
has been for every sort a slight rise of price in 1891; in some 
cases this rise has been very great, especially for halibut (11. 10s. 
to 21. 3s. 6d. per cwt.), mackerel (from 13s. 9d. per ewt. in 1889 
to 15s. 5d. in 1890, and 19s. 73d. last year), and, above all, herrings 
(4s. 103d. per cwt. in 1889 to 7s. 2d. in 1890, and 8s. 43d. in 
1891). | 
As regards the ports or districts, by far the largest quantity 
(over 60,000 tons, valued at more than 1,000,000/.) was landed at 
Grimsby, London coming next, although before 1889 it occupied 
the first position. The amount landed in the metropolis has, how- 
ever, fallen off considerably since 1887, in which year the value 
was almost 1,100,000/., while last year it was 600,000/.. The most 
important districts, and the quantity landed in these districts in 
1891, are given in Table IV. The fishing industry at Neyland is 
quite a new one; it is said that the fish have changed their ground 
witbin the last few years. No returns were made here in 1886; 
the value in 1887 was 7,562/., and in 1890 it had risen to 
305,402/, 
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TABLE IV.—-Quantity and Value of Fish Landed at the principal Ports 
or Districts in England and Wales in 1891. 


























Quantity, Value, Quantity, Value, 

Port or District. eae including Port or District. excluding including 

Shell Fish. Sheil Fish. Shell Fish. Shell Fish. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 

Berwick _........ 2,542 47,172 | Folkestone ....| 1,331 24,154 

North Shields..| 11,447 149,821 | Hastings ........ Lge ee 23,320 

Scarborough.... 6,749 86,617 | Brixham ........ 3,073 57,854 

Bat ei hewett ss 29,557 429,743 | Plymouth... 8,968 147,366 

Grimsby ........ 62,942 {1,188,763 }| Penzance ........ 4,158 77,692 

Boston ........00. 6,250 63,527 | St. Ives............ 5,696 43,450 

Yarmouth ....| 23,828 306,625 | Neyland _........ 13,254 265,178 

Lowestoft ........ 28,639 483,736 | Milford ............ 6,929 110,761 

SPondon's.,..:-...: 46,242 602,206 | Hoylake _........ 464 18,337 

Whitstable* .... 37 87,452 | Liverpool ........ 1,593 30,144 

Ramsgate ........ 1,639 66,402 | Fleetwood........ 2,198 39,020 


* The fish landed at Whitstable is almost exclusively shell fish. 





The monthly take depends of course upon what fish are in 
season, the variations occurring principally with mackerel, herrings, 
and pilchards. The most important months in 1891 were April 
and November, whereas formerly May and October furnished the 
greatest quantity. It is a curious fact, however, that on the west 

coast the take of oysters in the close season (May to August) 
enormously exceeds the take in the remaining months of the year, 
and to such an extent that, though the west coast yields on the 
whole but a small proportion of the oysters first landed on our 
coasts, yet the quantity landed in England and Wales during the 
Summer months is above the quantity taken up in the spring. 
The figures are as follows :— 


Taste V.—Quantity and Value of the Oysters first Landed on each of the 
Coasts of Englana and Wales during each Month of the Year 1891. 





























Kast Coast. South Coast. West Coast, England and Wales. 
1891. srs ee Cay [eee ee 

Number. Value. [Number.} Value. |Number.| Value. | Number.| Value. 

1,000’s £ 1,000’s £ 1,000’s £ 1,000’s £ 

January........ 3,455 13,140 | 486 946 74, 217 +-8,965 FF 14,305 
February ....| 2,489 9,499 | 3866 | 826 64 177 | 72,919 ) 1,502 
March. ......... 1,989 8,876 264 | 632 45 122 | 2,298 9,631 
PNET tn cao ce: 1,578 6,189 | 972 | 1,562 64 178 | 2,614 7,929 
Mawes... 1,859 4,953 | 366 771 700 | 1,480 | 2,925 7,204, 
oJ UNG... 1,295 TEE 243 527 11,640 | 3,490 | 3,178 75340 
WEDS: Ses ae 1,233 3,248 | 126 |] 302 [1,671 | 3,566 | 3,030 7,116 
August ........ 2,591 meee fo 2a0 th 36 0b L208 f'2,754/ | S108.) cro, 644. 
September....| 4,284 | 17,708 | 294] 677] 345 859 | 4,923 | 19,244 
October........ 5,856 20,734 | 502 | 1,060 68 178 | 6,426 | 21,972 
November....| 3,599 11,716 | 818 | 828 66 186 | 3,983 | 12,730 
December ..... 8,460 | 12,811 | 215 | 490 41 T2560) 3,¢LOep 13,426 

















Total...) 33,688 | 119,555 | 4,831 | 9,157 [6,066 | 13,329 | 44,085 | 142,041 
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The imports in 1891 were 2,363,711 cwts., valued at 2,839,25 31. 
(an increase of 67,737 cwts., and 27,798/. over 1890); the exports 
of British and Irish produce were valued at 1,709,829/. last year, 
against 1,795,267/. in the year before. In the exports were in- 
cluded 951,153 barrels of herrings (the greater part going to 
Germany), while in 1890 there were 1,150,175 barrels. 

Comparing the English fisheries with the foreign, it appears 
(so far as a comparison can be made) that a greater value of fish 
is landed on our shores than on those of other countries which give 
annual returns. Though the years of the returns differ, yet the 
values are all very much the same as they were in the previous 
year, consequently the relative importance remains much the 
same. The value of the fisheries in France (1889) was 3,853,000/.; 
Norway (1890), ,234,000/.; Canadian Dominion (1890), 3,691,000. ; 
whereas in the United Kingdom (1891) the value (including Scotch 
and Irish salmon) was 7,570,000/. 


VI.—The United States Census of 1890. 


In no country is such an elaborate census taken as in the 
United States of America, and it may perhaps be said also that in 
no country is 1t of more importance that so many subjects should be 
dealt with, as owing to the absence of registration generally, this 
decennial enumeration forms the only means of ascertaining the 
condition of the people. On the last occasion the work was even 
larger than usual, as in 1880 the tenth decennial census was taken, 
and that year consequently marked an epoch in the history of the 
country. | But owing to the quantity of new investigations under- 
taken in 1890—under the superintendence of the Hon. R. P. 
Porter—the volume of facts embodied in the reports will more 
than equal that of 1880, and there will be no less than twenty- 
five volumes of 1,000 pages each when the work is completed. 
Mr. Porter last autumv gave an address on the eleventh census 
before the American Statistical Association; and it is from this 
that the following remarks on some of the new features are taken. 

In the first place, the work has been enormously simplified by 
the use of the electrical tabulating machine invented by Hollerith. 
A new form of population schedule was distributed among the 
people, a family schedule being used as far as possible, and several 
questions were added which had not hitherto been asked, e.g., 
concerning the children, aliens, &c. There were consequently 
about 20 millions of these schedules. When these had all been 
collected, the information contained in each was transferred. to 
cards, divided into a certain number of compartments by means 
of holes punched in the centre of the compartments. ‘These cards 
are then placed on a horizontal board pierced with as many holes 
as there are compartments on the card, and so situated that each 
hole is under the centre of a compartment. Under each of these 
holes is a tube partly filled with mercury which communicates, by 
means of wires from the bottom of the tubes, with the index of a 
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counter. Above the card is a second horizontal movable board, on 
the lower side of which are springs terminated by blunt needles, 
these being arranged so as to dip into the tubes. When the upper 
board is lowered, these needles dip into the mercury through all 
the holes punched in the card, and an electric current is thus set 
up which moves the index of the counter; where no hole in the 
card has been punched opposite a tube, the spring above the needle 
becomes compressed so that the latter does not pierce the card, 
and nothing is registered. By this method, the number of tables 
that can be produced with a given amount of labour is very largely 
increased. At each handling, some seventy different combinations 
of facts as regards general population can be produced, and four 
or five handlings practically exhaust the information on the 
schedules. General Walker in 1880 was unable to tabulate 
conjugal condition; this is one example of what will be done by 
the help of the machine. One of the most striking features is 
the speed attained. The cards were all punched in six months; a 
clerk can pass 10,000 cards through a machine in one day, and in 
October last, 100 clerks with 100 machines were tabulating 
1 million cards daily. The saving in time and labour is obvious. 

Dr. Billings, in charge of the vital statistics, and Mr. F. 
H. Wines, who is preparing the statistics of pauperism and crime, 
are also using the machine for their tables. 

Mr: Porter has made a calculation as to the percentage of 
errors introduced into the results by the use of the electrical © 
machine, and finds their number to be far less than with the 
old method. Some 200,000 cards chosen at random after being 
punched were compared with the original schedules, and from this 
examination, Mr. Porter concludes that one hole in about 1,500 is 
incorrectly punched. Three-fourths of these are due to the hole 
having accidentally not been punched at all, and the machine 
invariably rejects such cards. If however the holes are punched 
inconsistently, e.g., a child under 10 years old may be set down as 
a carpenter, this appears on the resultant slip, and can easily be 
corrected. The remaining errors are therefore trifling in number, 
and are “consistent,” as for instance a man’s age may be set down 
as 29 instead of 25. These last are really the only errors which 
cannot be detected. 

Owing to the absence of any federal registration of births 
and deaths in the United States, there are practically no vital 
statistics for the country generally. Some few individual States 
and localities have laws in force making such registration obliga- 
tory; and their importance is beginning to be recognised by 
others. An endeavour has been made by the census enumerators 
to collect statistics of mortality, and though every effort may be 
made to supply deficiencies, the result can scarcely be accepted 
with absolute confidence in the absence of full records. Still 
useful results will doubtless be brought out, especially for those 
States which have for any length of time registered the births, 
marriages, and deaths. The most important new features in this 
branch may be summarised as follows :— 


(1.) “A special study of the birth and death-rates, and of the 
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principal causes of death in twenty-four of our largest cities, to 
show where the highest and lowest death-rates prevail, and what 
the relations of these are to topography, drainage, character of 
inhabitants, overcrowding, poverty, and other environments. 

(2.) “A special study of the influence of race upon fecundity 
and mortality, including studies of the birth and death-rates of 
mulattoes as distinguished from negroes on the one hand, and whites 
on the other, and of the principal European races which have 
contributed to the population of this country. 

(3.) “A special study of the relations of occupation to death- 
rates, and to particular causes of death, as shown by a detailed 
study of figures derived from the records of our largest manu- 
facturing cities for a period of five years, in addition to the data 
of the whole country for the census year which were obtained by 
the enumerators. 

“The records obtained from States and cities maintaining a 
compulsory system of registration of deaths are much larger than 
those obtained in previous censuses, and cover an aggregate 
population of over 17,000,000. The death records of this popula- 
tion for the census year in the State of New Jersey, in New York 
city, Brooklyn, Richmond county, Winchester county, King’s 
county, and part of Queen’s county (New York), and in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the district of Columbia, and for a 
somewhat lesser period of time in Chicago, St. Louis, and Cin- 
cinnati, have been tabulated. The total number of deaths thus 
recorded, the records of which are especially accurate and complete, 
is 740,884. These records in connection with those for the census 
year furnish a continuous record of deaths for these localities for 
a period of six years, which will afford more reliable information 
than anything which has heretofore been published with regard to 
the vital statistics of this country.” 

The last sentence is sufficient to show the backward condition 
of vital statistics in the States. 

A report is also published on the social statistics of cities, 
dealing with the following points for each city of more than 
10,000 inhabitants: altitude, cemeteries, drainage, fire, government, 
licences, parks, police, public buildings, streets, street lighting, and 
waterworks. 

A complete census of the different churches in the United 
States has for the first time been obtained. The information 
required has in almost every instance been procured by means 
of circulars addressed to the clerks or secretaries of the various 
denominational associations. These returns embrace full statistics 
of every sect existing in the States, down to Confucianists, 
Salvationists and the Theosophical Society. 

With regard to the wealth, debt, and taxation, the division of 
the census over which Mr. Porter presided under General Walker 
in 1880, the work has been carried out on much the same lines, 
but the details are much fuller. 

Perhaps the most important of all the new features of this 
census, apart from the use of the electrical tabulating machine, is 
the endeavour to collect statistics of the number and amount of 
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mortgages in the union. It is, to begin with, an inquiry which 
would naturally arouse much hostility from people who, in a free 
country, object to the State’s prying into their affairs, and the 
census commissioners must have entered on this task with a great 
deal of trepidation. It was recognised that it was impossible to 
put questions in the schedules asking owners for particulars as to 
the extent to which their property was mortgaged, &c. Such a 
course would have immediately aroused hostility, and might even 
have endangered the accuracy of the other returns. As it was, 
the inquiry was simply reduced to the, question whether an occupier 
owned or rented his farm or home, and in the former case whether 
or not it was free from debt. A special staff of some 2,500 agents 
was employed to make an abstract of every mortgage placed on 
record during the last ten years in the United States. The cost of 
this inquiry will amount to not less than 23 million dollars. 

“The two important features* brought out in this inquiry are 
the amount of mortgages placed on record each year for ten years, 
and the amount of the existing debt. It would of course be 
absurd to accept the amount of the uncancelled mortgages as the 
amount of debt in force. Such an exhibit would manifestly be a 
gross exaggeration unworthy of confidence. The extent of this 
defect in the records has been ascertained by the census office in 
102 counties, representing all parts of the country, and in 61 of 
these counties that have been tabulated the face of the uncancelled 
records exaggerates on the average the true amount of the debt by 
71 per cent. It was therefore decided to make a transcript of the 

record in every case for ten years, and ascertain therefrom the 
average life of a mortgage. 

“Preliminary experiments by special agents of the census 
office pointed to the use of the average life of mortgages, with an 
allowance for partial payments as promising results much nearer 
the truth, near enough, at any rate, to be fairly conclusive as to 
the amount of existing indebtedness. This plan is approximately 
correct, and under perfectly uniform conditions would produce 
accurate results. An objection that can be raised against it is that 
mortgages are not uniform in amount and number recorded each 
year. These variations, however, when large amounts of debt are 
considered, are not as great as may be supposed, and under care- 
ful observation and corrective treatment, lose much of their 
influence for error. If the average life of all mortgages under 
such circumstances is four years, and the total amount of the mort- 
gages recorded within the last four years is taken as equivalent to 
the amount of indebtedness existing at the present time, it is 
evident that many paid mortgages created within the four years 
are included within the amount, and that many unpaid mortgages 
created more than four years ago are not included. In such cases 
it is true, if the average life of mortgages is correctly represented, 
that the mortgages of the life period of four years now paid are 
exactly equal to the mortgages made previously to the life period 


4 The Eleventh Census. An Address delivered before the American Statistical 
Association by the Hon. R. P. Porter. 
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and now unpaid, so that the total recorded debt of the life period 
stands for the amount of debt in force. Si: | 

“ Our agents were therefore instructed to transcribe for every 
real estate mortgage acknowledged and received within the ten ; 
years ended 31st December, 1889 (except mortgages made by 
public and quasi public corporations), the following facts: The 
State and county in which the mortgaged real estate is situated ; 
the year in which the acknowledgment was made; corporations, 
both as mortgagors and mortgagees, classified as savings banks 
(including loan and trust companies, but not including savings 
banks), building and loan associations, insurance companies, 
mortgage corporations, and all others; the original amount of 4 
the debt; the actual rate of interest, or, if not ascertainable from 
records, the customary rate at the time; the number of incumbered 
acres and city or village lots; and also for the cancelled mortgages 
of 1880-83, the full dates of acknowledgment and cancellation. 
For the purpose of checking this inquiry, special investigations 
were conducted in 102 counties, well distributed throughout the 
United States, and representing every phase of American lfe and 
industry. In these counties the same facts were taken from the 
records as in other counties, and also for all uncancelled mortgages 
as far back in time as any appreciable number of them were found 
in force, the names and addresses of the parties. Schedules were 
sent these persons, and in each one of these counties an exact 
statement of existing debt has been compiled. The enormous cost 
would preclude this method for the whole country, but work in 
what is termed “‘inquiry” counties has been of great service in 
correcting the work elsewhere. The “inquiry” counties also reveal 
the purposes for which the debt was incurred. By far the largest 
proportion of real estate mortgaged debt has. been incurred to 
secure the purchase of lands, and cost of improvements stands 
second in importance. The security of purchase money is generally 
50 to 75 per cent. of the real estate mortgage debt of the people of 
a county, and improvements generally represent from 10 to 20 per 
cent. of the debt. 

“The following table summarises the results of this inquiry as 
far as possible to date :— 
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Number of mortgages re- 3 
corded during 1886-89 93,828 520,448 654,243 93,282 612,24! 
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‘“So much for the inquiry relating to recorded real estate 
indebtedness. The result of the direct inquiry as to the debt on 
farms and homes is not yet complete. Theaverage farm and home 
debt, shown by tabulation of partial returns from counties dis- 
tributed throughout the union, is $1,288 for farms and $924 for 
homes. If these averages hold good for the United States there 
is an existing debt in force of $2,500,000,000 on the farms and 
homes of the United States occupied by owners and incumbered. 
Only some rough results of this inquiry are now known. It is 
probable that the number of families occupying and owning 
mortgaged farms and homes does not exceed 2,250,000, leaving 
perhaps 10,250,000 families that hire their farms and homes, or 
occupy and own them free of incumbrance. The total number 
of families occupying farms is supposed to be about 4,750,000, so 
that about 7,750,000 families occupy homes.” 

With regard to agriculture, several new industries are now 
made the subject. of an inquiry, such as horticulture, viticulture, 
irrigation, the production of sugar, and the peculiar conditions of 

. farm occupancy in the Southern States. Manufactures have 
received special attention,» and an endeavour has been made to 
ascertain the true proportion of labour and wages employed in 
actual production: a classified wage-table is also added. The 
superintendent has been enabled by law to withdraw the manu- 
facturing schedules from the enumerators, and charge the collec- 
tion of the data upon experts. Special censuses have consequently 
been made of the following industries amongst many others :— 
Chemical industry, clay and pottery, coke and glass, distilled 
spirits used in the arts, manufactures, and medicine, electrical 
apparatus and appliances, gas, lumber mills, printing, publishing, 
salt, shipbuilding, slaughtering and meat packing, &c.. Mines and 
mining are also exhaustively treated, and statistics of the pro- 
duction of every mineral in the States are recorded. Fifteen 
bulletins will be published on the fisheries, special attention being 
paid to the carp, to which six of the fifteen bulletins are devoted. 
Railroad statistics are being prepared, both for the ten years 
ended 1889 and for the single year ended June, 1890. Another 
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inquiry made for the first time by the eleventh census, is that of 
transportation by water. “ Everything was sought for that would 
enable the census office to furnish a complete presentation of all 
that was worth knowing concerning the industry of transportation 
by water as conducted by American craft,’ and “ the statistics 
cover every class of floating construction, from the push boat on 
the Little Kanawha to an Atlantic liner, and from a barge on the 
Dismal Swamp canal to a steamer trading with the Orient.” 
Special census bulletins are also being issued concerning Alaska 
and the Indians; in the case of many of these, special enumerators 
were employed to collect the information (which includes a state- 
ment of their condition as well as their numbers) for individual 
tribes, as for instance the Cherokees, the Pueblos, &c. 

Mr. Porter concludes his address by expressing a strong hope 
that the Government will establish a permanent census bureau, 
and it would certainly be an advantage in a country where the 
taking of the census is a work of such an enormous labour; it 
would probably take over also most of the work done here in the 
Registrar-General’s office. The Senate seems to have considered 
the idea favourably up to the present, and Mr. Porter says: “In 
accordance with a resolution of the Senate, I am preparing a report 
and Bill for a permanent census bureau, which if enacted will 
remedy much of the decennial census trouble, and put a great 
public work on a business basis. Such a bureau would not only 
be an immense saving to the Government, especially since the 
introduction of mechanical tabulation, but it would keep active 
and competent minds continually working out improvements in 
census methods; it would keep a nucleus of trained census clerks 
and capable mathematicians; it would admit of certain branches 
of work being done annually at a cost of a few million circulars 
and a small amount expended for tabulation; it would give 
sufficient time to perfect the work of enumeration, and it would 
give general satisfaction to all who are earnestly in search of 
correct statistics of our nation’s population and wealth.” 

The following is the very comprehensive list of the subjects 
treated in this census :— . 

I. Population. — Characteristics, conditions, distribution, and 
parentage; occupations. | 

II. Vital and Social Statistics —Mortality and vita] statistics ; 
social statistics ; statistics of special classes; pauperism and crime. 

Ill. Hducation and Church Statistics.—Hducation and illiteracy ; 
religious bodies in the United States. 

IV. Valuation, Taxation, Public Expenditures, and Indebtedness.— 
Valuation and taxation; receipts and expenditures; indebtedness. 

V. Farms, Homes, and Mortgages.— Recorded indebtedness ; 
ownership of farms and homes and indebtedness thereon. 

VI. Agriculture. — Irrigation; tobacco; farms, cereals, grass 
lands, and forage crops; the fibers, forestry, and sugar; live stock 
on farms and dairy products; wool and miscellaneous; horticulture, 
including truck farming, floriculture, seed farming, nurseries, and 
tropic and semi-tropic fruits; viticulture; live stock on ranges; 
live stock not on farms. 
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— WIT. Manufactures—General statistics of manufactures ; statis- 
tics of specified industries; manufactures in cities; lumber and 
saw mills, timber products; slaughtering and meat packing ; 
chemical manufactures and salt; clay and pottery products; coke 
and glass; cotton manufactures; dyeing and finishing of textiles; 
electrical industries; manufactured gas; iron and steel; printing, 
publishing, and periodical press; wool manufactures, including 
woollen goods, worsteds, felt goods, carpets other than rag, wool, 
hats, hosiery, aud knit goods; shipbuilding; silk and silk goods; 
agricultural implements; paper mills; boots and shoes; leather, 
tanned and curried; brick yards; flour and grist mills; cheese, 
butter, and condensed milk factories; carriages and wagons; 
leather, patent and enamelled. 

VILL. Mines and Mining.—Mineral industries in the United 
States; iron ore; gold and silver; copper, lead, and zinc; quick- 
silver; manganese; petroleum and natural gas; aluminium; coal; 
stone; precious stones; mica; mineral waters; minor materials. 

IX. Fish and Fisheries.—Statistics of fisheries by geographical 
divisions; statistics of fisheries by name; scientific and popular 
names of fishes, with their geographical distribution; illustrations 
of the principal food fishes of the United States; condensed 
description of fish by species; statistical summary for each species 
for the United States; directory of principal firms and corporations 
engaged in the fishing industry of the United States. 

X. Transportation.—Railroads ; statistics for the year ended 
50th June, 1890; statistics for ten years ended in 1889; lake, 
ocean, and river transportation; canals; transportation on the 
Pacific coast; express business; street railways. 

XI. Insurance.—Fire, ocean marine, inland navigation and 
transportation, and tornado insurance business; life insurance, 
showing the business of level premium, assessment, and co-opera- 
tive companies; miscellaneous insurance, including the business of 
accident, burglary, and theft guarantee, hail, live stock, plate glass, 
and real estate title guarantee, steam boiler, surety, and wind storm 
_Insurance companies; fraternal and other beneficiary associations. 

XII. Indians.—Report and statistics of the condition of Indians 
living within the jurisdiction of the United States, 1890, taxed 
and untaxed. 

XIII. Alaska.—Population and resources of Alaska. 

XIV. Veterans of the Civil War—(Seven volumes, of 1000 pages 
each; publication not yet authorised.) 

XV. Statistical Atlas.—(Publication not yet authorised. ) 


VIl.—Reform of the Currency in Austria-Hungary? 


For thirty years (1848 to 1878), with only one break (of half a 
year, November, 1858, to April, 1859), the paper money of Austria- 

5 See the following Government papers, Vienna, Court Press, 1892 :— 

1. Denkschrift tiber den Gang der Wiahrungsfrage seit dem Jahre 1867. 
(18 pp.) | 
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Hungary was inconvertible, and (whether State notes or bank 
notes) was during that time more or less depreciated in comparison 
with the silver standard. In the autumn of 1878 the depreciation 
of notes and the agio on silver ceased. The silver gulden no longer 
fetched more than the paper. Paper and coin together were 
evidently not more than enough for the wants of the people, for, 
if the heavy fall in the gold value of silver since 1870 explains the 
rise of paper to par, something more is needed to explain the rise 
of the silver gulden above its mint price,—a singular phenomenon 
which was seen in 1879, and has continued since. 

A few figures from the ‘‘ Statistical Tables in illustration of the 
question of the Standard,” will help to show what happened. 

The total circulation of State notes’ and bank notes amounted 
at the end of the year— 


L570 Sere To 649,006,679 millions of gulden,° of which 54 per cent. 
were State notes. 
a7 Bneeeeantes To 652,801,389, of which 55 per cent. were State notes, 
(0 eee » 629,789,926, i 49 €e 
21 Aateeee 99 134,000 03 T 1. a 45 


” (Tables, p. 160.) 


In the same years the two mints coined as follows :— 


1870. Gold............ 3,940,719. Silver.cceneuse 554.53.554 
78. AS eek a 5,391,306. +, See 28,829,476 
with Practevaecesies 5,189,596. >. } opeeceeeee 66,682,821 
(1 Seoamaire ted acts 5,986,641. MO ee Rey 


(Tables, pp. 84 and 85.) 


In the beginning of 1879 the importation of silver for coining, 
which was then ‘‘free,’”’® reached such a point, that in March of 
that year the Government suspended free coinage; and the 
suspension still continues. 

It is calculated (see Minutes of Commission, 1892, p. 51, 2, 
Bunzl) that there are in existence in the empire 210 millions of 
silver gulden, of which 30 are in circulation, the rest in the coffers 
of the banks. 


According to another estimate (Minutes of Commission, p. 84, 1, 


2. Denkschrift tiber das Papiergeldwesen der Oesterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie. (51 pp.) 


3. Statistische Tabellen zur Wahrungs-Frage der Oest.-ungar. Monarchie, 
(446 pp.) 

4. Stenographische Protokolle iiber die vom 8 bis 17 Mirz, 1892 abgehaltenen 
Sitzungen der nach Wien einberufenen Wahrungs-Enquéte-Commission. (298 pp.) 

_ 5. Gesetzentwiirfe betreffend die Regelung der Valuta und die Convertirung 
einiger Kategorien der Staats-schuld, 16 pp. Motive, 54 pp. 

§ See Motive (in Supplement of the Bills), p. 9. 

7 The State notes represent a State debt, and usually bear interest ; the Bank 
notes are the ordinary notes of the Austrian-Hungarian Bank, which the bank has 
for some time been perfectly able to cash if the State had allowed it. 

8 The silver gulden at the ratio 1 53 to 1 = 1s. 114d.; with silver at 3s. 6d. 
an ounce it is = 1s, 43d, 


. Le, “claimable as a right,”? to be done on private account on payment of 
the mint charge. 
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Jeitteles) the amounts in 1891 were 250 silver gulden and 85 gold, 
the proportion being then (as in most years) about 25 per cent. of 
gold to 75 of silver. 

Instead of simply authorising cash payments and resuming 
free coinage, the Imperial Government has taken advantage of the 
situation to propose a reform of the currency by the adoption of a 
gold standard. It summoned a commission of inquiry in March 
of this year, and laid before it the following questions :— 

1. What standard should be taken as the basis for a reform of 
the currency ? | 

2. If the gold standard is adopted, should there be allowed also 
a subordinate circulation of silver, and to what extent ? 

3. Should there be allowed a circulation of Treasury bonds, 
payable in current money, not of forced currency, and bearing no 
interest; and under what conditions ? 

4, What principles should be taken as guides for the calculation 
of the gold equivalent of the present gulden ? 

5. What unit of comage should be chosen ? 

The commission consisted of thirty-six members, including bank 
directors, merchants, railway directors, lawyers, heads of chambers 
of commerce and agriculture, editors, and professors, from all parts 
of the empire. There are such familiar names as Hertzka, Jura- 
schek, Lieben, Mataja, Karl Menger. In addition, there were 
present as official assessors, finance minister Steinbach (who was 
chairman of the meetings) and his colleagues Bohm-Bawerk, 
Winterstein, Kapf, Mensi, and Gruber. Each member of the com- 
mission was called on to deliver his opinion in a set speech on 
each of the points submitted ; and there followed in many cases a 
cross-examination of the speaker by such of the hearers as differed 
from him or found difficulty in gathering his meaning. The drift 
of the coming Bills seems to have been generally anticipated. On 
the first question there was practically no difference of opinion: 
though Austria had hitherto possessed a single silver standard 
(alone among European nations), and though it was a country of 
comparatively poor people, many of whom had never seen a gold 
coin, the commissioners one after the other declared for a single 
gold standard. Bimetallism found few to praise it, and fewer to 
urge its adoption,” though at the congress at Paris in 1878, and 
the monetary conference at Paris, 1881, the Austrian representa- 
tive had declared for bimetallism. On other points there was less 
harmony. It was much debated, for example, whether, for the 
determination of the gold equivalent of the gulden (Qu. 4), there 
should be taken the quotation ruling at the time of the passing of 
the law, or the same with allowance for any unusual disturbance, 
or an average over some considerable period before. There were 
divergent opinions about the unit of the coinage, many speakers 
upholding the time-honoured gulden,” some contending that a 


1 But see Protokolle, pp. 175—90 (Professor Milewski, of Krakau) and . 
pp. 191—97 (Professor Pilat, of Lemberg). The former displayed, like many others 
of the Commissioners, a wide knowledge of English authorities. 

1 Protokolle, p. 217, i (Professor Menger), p. 45 (Professor Braf, of Prague), 
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smaller unit would tend towards cheapness and even to thrift.” 
The professors and the practical men did not avoid an occasional 
passage at arms.’* But the Bills, as laid before the two Parlia- 
ments, are very closely in keeping with the views prevailing at the 
commission, and the Government cannot be accused of failing to 
give every due consideration to the opinions of experts before 
putting their hand to legislation. They have consulted foreign 
as well as home financiers. They have contrived to keep the 
details of their plans secret till the moment was ripe. They 
have (it is understood) made no little provision already of the 
necessary gold. 

Towards the end of May in this year their plans were at last 
laid before the two Parliaments in the shape of six Bills. The 
first of these Bills proposes the establishment of a gold standard, 
the unit of account to be a crown, divided into 100 heller. The 
actual gold coins are to be 20-crown pieces and 10-crown pieces of 
the fineness of goo parts gold to 100 copper. Out of a kilogramme 
of gold of the prescribed fineness shall be coined 147°6 20-crown 
pieces and 295°2 10-crown pieces. The 20-crown piece would then 
have the full weight of 6°775067 grammes and the fine weight 
of 6:09756; of the 10-crown piece in proportion. The crown of 
account would be, rouvhly speaking, equal to tod. of English 
money and 1 fr. 5 c. of French. It would be only about half 
the value of the present gulden. : 3 

After prescribing the design, size, and assay, the Bill lays down 
that the remedy shall be the difference between full weight and 
6°749 grammes in the case of the 20-crown and 3°37 in case of 
the 10-crown pieces. But gold coins made lhght by the ordinary 
wear and tear of circulation shall be received by the State offices 
at full nominal value for withdrawal. The mint may coin gold for 
private account at a charge not exceeding 3 per cent. for the 20 and 
5 per cent. for the 10-crown pieces, and this “free coinage” is 
deemed essential on principle to the adoption of a standard as such.” 
Besides these two gold pieces, the Austrian ducat (= gs. 5d.) will 
still be coined for commerce, but not the 8 and the 4 gulden pieces 
(introduced in 1870). + atEg 

The silver gulden, } gulden, and 2 gulden pieces shall remain 
for the present in circulation at the following rating: 2 gulden 
= 4 crowns, 1 gulden=2 crowns, ; gulden= 50 heller. There 
shall be issued also” new silver pieces of 1 crown and 4 crown, 
nickel pieces of 20 heller and 10 heller, and bronze of 2 heller and 
1 heller. The coinage of silver, nickel, or bronze is not to be 
conducted on private account. The silver coins are to be in fine- 
ness 835 parts silver to 165 copper. ‘The silver, nickel, and bronze 
coins are to be received at all public offices at their nominal value, 
the silver without limit, the others to the amount of 10 crowns. 
Between members of the public, silver is not to be legal tender 


* Protokolle, p. 54 (Dr. Bunzl, of Vienna), p. 59 (Herr Dub, of Rothschild’s), 
p. 72 (Dr. Zgorski, of the Galicia Land Bank). 

'8 See the discussion after Professor Menger’s speech, Protokolle, pp. 217— 23. 

14 Motive, p. 17. 

8 As token money. 
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beyond 50 crowns, nickel beyond 10 crowns, bronze beyond 1 crown. 
Worn silver, nickel, and bronze coins are to be withdrawn for 
re-coinage at the expense of the State. 

The fractional currency at present in circulation will be called 
in at the discretion of the administration, which will fix a date 
beyond which these pieces will no longer be exchanged for new 
currency. At present they are to be so rated :— 


20 kreutzer piece = 40 heller 4 kreutzer piece = 8 heller 
10 ” irae Pie I ” i GL 
= 5 = 
5 ” hae eee 10 ” be ” 


Levantine (or Maria Theresa) dollars of 1780 will continue to 
be coined on private account for foreign commerce. The coining 
of them costs about 3 per cent.; and, as the mint charge is 14," 
this is a very profitable business for the mint. 

The paper money is to be accepted as at present, till its corres- 
ponding coins have been called in; and the paper gulden is to rank 
(see above) as =2 crowns. The time for the obligatory and 
universal adoption of the new currency will be determined by 
later legislation. Tull then it shall be at the option of everyone to 
pay in the new currency or the old at the above rating of the two. 

The above Bill shall become law with the passing of the second : 
viz., the Bill for a treaty between the Austrian and Hungarian 
ministries in regard to the currency standard of the country. 

The said second Bill repeats the terms of the first Bill in 
regard to the gold standard and the gold coins to be issued in 
accordance therewith. It leaves the amount of the coinage to the 
discretion of the several mints. Practically it is a re-statement of 
the first Bill with a few special clauses demanded by the different 
special circumstances of the two countries concerned. The redemp- 
tion of State notes to the amount of 312 millions of gulden is to 
be effected by a joint arrangement of the two States, in accordance 
with which 70 per cent. of the cost shall be borne by the Austrian 
and 30 by the Hungarian Government. The treaty is to determine 
at the end of 1910, and if a year before this term it is denounced 
by either party, the currency made and put into circulation under 
the treaty is to remain valid for two years at the least. If there is 
no such denunciation the treaty is to remain in force for another 
ten years. The treaty Act is to take effect, like the other laws, 
from the date of passing. 

The third Bill is very brief, and relates to the arrangements 
to be observed in fulfilling of such existing pecuniary obligations 
between individuals and obligations to the customs departments 
as were to be fulfilled in Austrian or Hungarian gold currency. 
They may be fulfilled either with the old or the new pieces at the 
rate of 42 of the old gold gulden to 100 crowns of the new, “in 
order that the intrinsic value of the sums to be paid may not be 
altered.” (Article II.) 


16 Motive, p. 29. Cf. Tabellen, p. 24 (Handelsmiinzen) and p. 88. The average 
for twenty-four years of the value in gulden is over 2 millions a year, at the old 
rate of 2 gulden to the piece. It reached 10 millions in 1876. 
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The fourth proposes an addition to Article 87 of the statutes of 
the Austrian-Hungarian Bank to the following effect: ‘The bank 
is under obligation to pay bank notes at any and every time at its 
chief offices in Vienna and Buda-Pesth for legal gold coins at the 
nominal value and for bar gold, according to the legal mint rate of 
the crown standard. The bank is entitled at the same time to get 
the bars tested and assayed by its own experts at cost of the 
person offering them, as well as to deduct the coinage dues fixed 
and notified by the Governments.” 

The fifth Bill gives powers to the Austrian Minister of Finance 
to take up a loan bearing 4 per cent. interest in gold, to procure 
gold for the new coins, on account of the State. The amount to be 
so procured is to be equal to 183,456,000 Austrian gold guldens; 
it is to be melted down and re-coined as soon as received, and then 
kept in the State treasury or in the coffers of the national 
(Austrian-Hungarian) bank. The control of this treasure is to be 
in the hands of the Debt Commissioners of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, who are to make an annual report on the subject. 

The sixth Bill relates to the conversion of the 5 per cent. un- 
taxed State Debt warrants (payable in notes), the 5 per cent. 
debentures of the Vorarlberg State Railway (payable in silver), 
and the 4? per cent. of the Crown Prince Rudolf Railway (payable 
in silver). These are to be converted into a uniform untaxed debt 
paying 4 per cent. in gold. 

Appended to the Bills isa Statement of Reasons (Motive) given 
clearly and briefly. After referring to the work of the Commission, 
this document calls attention to the opportunity now given for the 
funding of the floating debt, and the warrants of short-dated 
mortgages on public revenues (Partial-hypothekar-anweisungen"), 
and for the conversion of the funded debt. 

Tbe need of the reformed currency, and the probable benefits 
of it to home and foreign trade, are described, with due mention 
of the special difficulty of carrying out such reforms in an empire 
like Austria-Hungary. The chief currency hitherto has been 
State paper (representing an unfunded debt) and bank notes, with 
a forced circulation not really demanded by the bank itself, both of 
them a result of political exigencies now no longer existing. 
The fate of silver since 1579 is recalled to memory in order to 
establish the conclusion that a return to cash payments must not 
be a return to payments in silver. To be in a line with other 
nations, Austria must have the same basis for her currency as the 
others ; and this is not silver but gold. To introduce the double 
standard would involve her in the difficulties of determining the 
ratio of the value of gold and silver. But silver will remain as 
token money, and even for the present there will be no violent 
dethronement of it as legal tender. The name of the new coins is 
defended on the ground that as new it must have a distinctive 
character; and yet the name must have a familiar sound in all the 
parts of the polyglot empire. The “ Krone” has long been a 


“ Especially Salinenscheine. Cf. Tables, pp. 442-44; Denkschrifé tiber das 
Papiergeldwesen, p. 32. 
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popular name for the half gulden. There was a gold “ Krone” 
in use thirty years ago,\though not coined in any considerable 
quantity since 1859 (see Tables, p. 86). 

The two serious difficulties anticipated by the Commission in 
their discussions were, how to get rid of the old silver, and how to 
procure the new gold. Both seem fairly met by the Bills before 
the Parliament, and, if these become law, and if peace continues, 
the effect may be to give to Austria-Hungary a currency as sound as 
any in Hurope. Even if peace should not last, the empire will 
find it easier to encounter her enemies with a good currency than 
with a bad. If peace were broken when the operation was only 
in its first stages, no doubt the Government might be strongly 
tempted to use the mint treasure as a war treasure; but they have 
already (June, 1892) given a pledge to the Reichsrath to use it 
for none but its declared purpose; and in all probability’ events 
will allow them to carry out their great measure in its integrity. 


VIL.—Noates on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Pawperism and the Endowment of Old Age. By Charles Booth. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1892. 

It is now many years since Mr. Booth has been engaged in 
his endeavours to throw light upon the social condition of the 
inhabitants of London, and more especially of the Hast End. 
After a long period of patient labour, spent in extracting the 
materials from the records of the poor law officials in Stepney and 
St. Pancras and various country unions, he has been enabled to lay 
before us an estimate of the amount of pauperism in England, and 
to formulate a scheme of universal pensions, not in the vague 
fashion in which it is constantly spoken of, but basing his argu- 
ments on the facts and figures which he has collected. These 
estimates and proposals are contained in the volume before us, 
together with numerous illustrations of the poverty and crime 
existing in the metropolis. The book is divided into two parts: 
“ Pauperism, a picture’ (as he well describes it), and the ‘ Hndow- 
ment of Old Age, an argument.” The greater part is an enlarge- 
ment of the paper read before this Society last December, and it 
is therefore unnecessary to refer in detail to the portions dealing 
with Stepney and St. Pancras. Several pages are devoted to some 
selected “stories of Stepney pauperism,” which present a vivid 
picture of the distress and vice existing in this part of London, 
and exhibit to a striking extent the influence of “association.” 
The author also considers the means at present adopted, apart from 
parish relief, for assisting the poor by charity, and in this connec- 
tion 1t is impossible to overrate the work done by the Charity 
Organisation Society. By way of comparison with these London 
unions, we have a chapter on pauperism at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
The chief difference consists in the number of out-door paupers as 
compared with in-door, the percentage of the whole population 
being 1°54 and 0°31 respectively at Ashby on the Ist of January, 
1891, while the percentages at Stepney on the same date were 
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0:24 and 1°52. It must however be remembered that in the latter 
union out relief has been almost abolished. 

Since Mr. Booth read his paper in December last, he has been 
able to take into account the results arrived at in Mr. Hollond’s 
Parliamentary Return (1881), and partly in consequence of this 
he has been led to modify somewhat his estimate of the percentage 
to be added to the pauperism of a single day in order to arrive at 
the total for the whole year. A discussion of this, as well as of 
the amount of old age pauperism, appears on another page,” and it 
is sufficient to note here that the percentage of persons over 65 
relieved has been reduced from nearly 40 to 30 per cent. of the 
whole population above that age. The author gives two examples 
of “good administration of the present poor law,” namely, the 
unions of Bradfield and Brixworth, in which out relief has been as 
far as possible denied, with the happiest results both to paupers 
and ratepayers. In fact in the latter portion of the book, when he 
comes to consider the amount to be saved from the rates by the 
adoption of a State pension, he is evidently influenced by the results 
achieved in these two unions. 

The chapter that will perhaps be most eagerly read is that on 
the ‘‘endowment of old age,” although without the preceding 
portions of the book this portion could scarcely have been written, 
and although these earlier portions have cost far more labour, and 
are really the more valuable, inasmuch as they lay before us real 
facts and not proposals only. In considering the best method of 
supporting the aged poor, Mr. Booth deals first with the sugges- 
tions of Canon Blackley, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Fatkin, and 
Mr. Vallance; and after pointing out the objections to these, 
comes to his own scheme of providing universal pensions as being 
the only one by which none are forced to set apart a portion of 
their earnings, and by which the taint of pauperism is abolished. ~ 
He next considers the various objections that have been brought 
against this plan, and after meeting them, gives an outline of the 
method he would suggest for the payment of the pensions. In 
the first place, the age of any person claiming the pension is to be 
established by the registrar of the district in which he resides. 
To this effect the claimant must produce evidence by means of 
witnesses from the places where he has ved during the last ten 
years ; thus, as ‘‘identification for sixty-five years is impracticable,” 
Mr. Booth would “treat all evidence as to age as a matter of hear- 
say only, and suggest no attempt at proof.” This somewhat loose 
identification seems to afford ample opportunity for anyone to 
overstate his age. To pay the registrar (or registrars if he has 
resided in more than one district during the last ten years) “the 
amount of the fees (which need not exceed 1os. to 20s. in all) 
could be deducted from the first payments of pension at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. a week till paid.” This to a pauper with only 5s. a 
week seems a very serious deduction which does not appear 
altogether necessary. i 

Appendices include (a) statistical tables of Stepney pauperism ; 
(6) a summary of Stepney stories, showing the cause of each 

18"p. 287, &c. 
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person’s dependence on the parish, arranged under the author’s 
system of denoting the cause by an initial letter, with a summary 
of the work done by the Charity Organisation Society at Stepney ; 
(c) forms suggested for periodic returns; and (d) particulars of 
the proposals for providing pensions, as formulated by the National 
Providence League and the Poor Law Reform Association. A new 
feature is the publication of the book simultaneously in two forms, 
one at 5s. and a people’s edition at 6d. This attempt to make the 
poorer people acquainted at the earliest possible moment with their 
actual condition and the projects for their relief, deserves to meet 
with all success. 


Elements of Economics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1892. 

Thirteen years ago Professor Marshall “published, together 
with his wife, a manual, which bore the title of the Hceonomics of 
Industry. That volume contained in brief the theory which has 
since been developed at length in the first volume of the recently 
issued Principles of Hconomics, but it also contained some account 
of industrial movements, such as trades unions, co-operation, and 
conciliation, to which there is no counterpart in the larger work. 
‘The present volume consists in the main of an abridgment of the 
Principles, and it follows the arrangement of this book rather than 
that of the old Heonomies of Industry, which it now supersedes. 
But it so far resembles the older book that a chapter of great 
importance is appended on trades unions. In that chapter the 
author preserves a just balance between the views of the advocates 
and the opponents of these institutions; and he is especially happy 
in pointing out the ulterior effects of certain lines of action which 
might be; and indeed often are, overlooked by employers or 
workmen coucerning themselves with the immediate issues of 
the moment, but are disclosed by economic analysis. The other 
part of the volume can be best described in Professor Marshall’s 
own language. He says that it is an “attempt to adapt”’ the first 
‘volume of the Principles “to the needs of junior students.” “ The 
necessary abridgment,” he adds, “has been effected not so much 
by systematic compression, as by the omission of many discussions 
on points of minor importance, and of some difficult theoretical 
investigations. For it seemed that the difficulty of an argument 
would be increased rather than diminished by curtailing it and 
leaving out some of its steps. The argumentative parts of the 
Principles are therefore as a rule either reproduced in full or 
omitted altogether; reference in the latter case being made in 
footnotes to the corresponding places in the larger treatise. 
Notes and discussions of a literary character have generally been 
omitted.” The old Heonomics of Industry has long occupied a very 
high place, and the new is likely to take, if it be possible, a higher. 
But a regret may perhaps be expressed that, like the Principles 
and the oid Economics of Industry, it is as yet only a first volume of 
an unfinished work; and therefore the student, whether junior or 
advanced, has to look forward to the future for the treatment of 
some of the topics usually handled in an economic treatise. 
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An Introduction to the Theory of Value. By William Smart. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1891. ; 7 

In this little book Mr. Smart has given a clear and concise 
account of the theory of value expounded by the chief representa- 
tives of the school of writers commonly known as the Austrian 
School. The theory, he states, is “that enunciated by Menger 
and Jevons, and worked out by Wieser and Bohm-Bawerk.”’ It 
regards utility as the all important element in determining value, 
and lays stress on the final or marginal utility. To the element 
of cost of production emphasised by the older Hnglish economists 
it will only allow a subordinate place, and it maintains that the 
true process is from product to cost rather than from cost to 
product. That is to say, these Austrian writers, who have lately 
attracted a considerable amount of attention both in this and 
other countries, hold that the value of commodities, &c., is deter- 
mined from the side of demand rather than that of supply. Unlike 
Jevons they make but a sparing use of mathematics proper, though 
they affect arithmetical illustrations; but they push the main 
ideas to be found in his book further and develop them more 
systematically. In this outline of their theory there are examples 
of the greater fulness and more thorough method which they have 
brought to the exposition of the idea of marginal utility. A 
distinction is established between “subjective” and ‘‘ objective 
value,’ which they regard as independent, though closely con- 
nected, conceptions. The useful is treated as a larger class 
including the smaller class of the valuable; as value “ must 
emerge at some particular limiting point of utility.” This leads 
directly to the conception of marginal utility, and Mr. Smart shows 
how the conception may be applied to the difficult and complicated 
cases of goods which may be put to different uses, and of what he 
calls ‘“‘complementary goods,’ which are several in number, but 
contribute to one satisfaction, and are, in short, a group of goods. 
It may perhaps be questioned whether the Austrian economists 
have solved the problem of value—and this Mr. Smart allows— 
whether they have fully appreciated the work of writers like 
Ricardo and Mill, and whether they have not exaggerated one 
very important side to the undue neglect of the other; but there 
can be no doubt of the ability with which they have put forward 
their views, of the immense importance of the discussion, which 
touches the very centre of economics, and of the lucidity which 
characterises Mr. Smart’s summary of their theory. In a brief 
compass he has given an adequate account of opinions which it is 
not easy to state at once clearly and shortly; and, in doing so, he 
has rendered no small service to English economic students, who 
are enabled to read in their own language the chief results of the 
inquiries of a distinguished body of foreign economists. 


The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. Bastable. London: 
Methuen and Co.; 1892. 

This book forms one of a series entitled “Social Questions of 
To-day.” There are indeed few questions which are now more 
eagerly discussed than that of Free Trade and Protection, to which 
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a large portion of the book is devoted, and there is perhaps none on 
which erroneous opinion is so easy and so prevalent. Professor 
Bastable bas already shown his capacity to deal with this vexed 
question from a scientific standpoint in his Theory of International 
Trade, which was noticed in this Jowrnal some few years since; 
and in the present volume he has effected a happy combination of 
theory and facts. We have rarely, if ever, seen the various , 
arguments in favour of protection more fully or fairly stated, or 
more completely refuted. Professor Bastable begins by sketching 
the outline of the theory of international trade. He then proceeds 
to pass in review the mercantile system, and to trace the transition 
from this to modern protection. The English customs system, and 
the system, so opposed, of the United States are next examined, 
and their history is given in its main stages. In the following 
chapters the reform of continental tariffs in a free trade direction 
from 1815 to 1865 and the subsequent reaction to protectionism 
from 1865 to 1890 are investigated, and the similar action in the 
matter of customs duties of our own colonies is also explained. 
The author then proceeds to scrutinise the claims and pretensions 
of protection, the arguments of an economic, or social, or political 
character advanced in its behalf, the other expedients besides 
import duties, such as bounties, which 1t sometimes adopts, the 
serious drawbacks and complexities and evils which are incidental 
to its practical operation, and the degree to which proposals for 
reciprocity, or retaliation, or commercial federation, which have 
attained no little popularity, are tainted by its characteristic 
fallacies, and involve similarly mischievous consequences. In short 
Professor Bastable has in this little volume executed with admirable 
skill and thoroughness a task of urgent social importance. 


Threadneedle Street: a reply to “ Lombard Street.” By Arthur 
Stanley Cobb. London: Effingham Wilson and Co., 1891. 

This book is a contribution to the discussion on the question of 
our cash reserves, to which the Baring crisis and the proposals put 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exchequer have recently attracted 
fresh attention. The purport of the book is to urge that the duty 
of maintaining a sufficient reserve rests with the great London 
banks rather than, as popular opinion inclines to believe, with the 
' Bank of England; and, as that opinion is largely due to the 
influence of the late Mr. Bagehot, who called his book Lombard 
Street, Mr. Stanley Cobb styles his attempt to show on the con- 
trary that it has not been proved ‘‘that it is the duty of the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street to save Lombard Street bankers the 
trouble and expense of keeping cash reserves,” Threadneedle Street. 
He maintains that Peel’s Act, by separating the Issue from the 
Banking Department, placed the banking department on the same 
footing as respects the duty of keeping a sufficient reserve to meet 
its habilities as any other bank, and that it only has towards the 
public the responsibility—no more and no less—of a large and 
influential banking institution. The bank is not, so far as the 
Banking Department is concerned, a public institution, but is 
carried on for the benefit of its proprietors. It does not retain 
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any privilege of “exclusive” banking. It keeps the Government 
balances for which, like any ordinary bank, it 1s responsible; and 
its management of the debt does not create any obligation on the 
part of the Government to preserve its other functions and 
character. The suspension, however, of Peel’s Act in times of 
pressure encourages bankers to rely upon the reserve of bullion 
in the Issue Department, and to avoid the expense of keeping 
sufficient reserves of their own. This was not intended by the 
authors of the Act, and is a violation of the contract for securing 
the convertibility of the bank note. The reason of the pressure 
on the Banking Department at the Bank of England which occurs 
in these times of panic, is not, Mr. Cobb holds, the existence of 
one as opposed to many reserves, so much as the disposition on the 
part of other banks at such a time to hoard their resources and to 
decline to grant the accommodation previously given, because they 
fear that their reserves will not be sufficient to enable them to 
meet the extra demands that may be made upon them. But of the 
insufficiency of these reserves taken together there can be little 
doubt; and Mr. Cobb adds to the urgency of the case established by 
Mr. Goschen’s figures. He shows that the so-called cash reserves, 
which appear in bank accounts, can only be made available, lke 
money at call, by inconveniencing, and perhaps embarrassing, some 
one else—in this case some other bank. The proportion of cash — 
reserves to deposits he puts at 2°2 per cent. in 1890, as compared 
with 3°9 per cent. ten years before—a diminution of over 43 per 
cent. He next proceeds to examine the remedies suggested by 
Mr. Goschen, and he singles out as of practical importance the 
publication of accounts and the issue of 1/ notes. The first he 
thinks useless, unless the character of the deposits—whether held | 
at call or at short notice—is known; and that even then* public 
opinion would probably not be very operative in producing an 
increase of the central reserve, as so much might filter through 
on its way. The publication of fuller accounts of the deposits at 
the Bank of England, and especially of the bankers’ balances, he 
regards as very useful as a barometer to assist the effective regu- 
lation of the rate of discount. The issne of 17. notes and the 
formation by this means of a second reserve he considers wrong, 
because it would throw all the responsibility on the discretion of 
one bank, without the wholesome influence at present exercised in 
restraining rash over-lending by the uncertainty of the time when 
Peel’s Act will be suspended. And so he would prefer what he 
calls the “setting aside by the banks of a minimum proportion of 
cash reserve to liabilities towards an insurance fund against the 
evils of excessive competition.” A percentage of 2% per cent. 
would give a reserve of this nature of 16,250,000/., which might 
be kept in the custody of the Bank of England wholly apart from 
its ordinary business, and advances be made from it at a rate not 
less than 10 per cent. on “approved securities.” Mr. Cobb ends 
his book by pointing out the urgency of the question, and arguing 
that the failure of one of the large joint stock London banks would 
throw the Baring crisis into the shade by the magnitude of the 
interests affected and the width of the suffering caused. 
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Illegitumacy and the Influence of Seasdns upon Conduct. By 
Albert Leffingwell. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1892. 
The present volume, so the author states in his preface, ‘‘ con- 
tains the first treatise in the English lanyuage upon the subject of 
illegitimacy,” although on the continent “ this phase of social 
phenomena has attracted considerable attention.” The treatise is 
founded upon, and illustrated by, statistical tables drawn from 
official sources. It discloses a remarkable uniformity in the pre- 
sence of this feature of society in special districts from year to 
year and even from decade to decade. ‘Of each 1,000 births in 
Scotland, there are almost twice as many illegitimate as in England 
and Wales, and more than three times as many as in Ireland.” 
Different sections of the three countries exhibit similar variations ; 
and in English counties, for example, where an abnormally high 
rate prevailed as far back as 1842, it has, broadly speaking, 
prevailed ever since; and in counties, where the average was then 
less than for all England, it is less to-day. Dr. Leffingwell shows 
that the causes which might be supposed to produce a relative 
excess of illegitimacy, such as poverty, ignorance, and the con- 
tamination of great cities, do not appear in this position in the 
statistical tables, and he himself is inclined to lay greater stress 
on religion, legislation, and legal impediments to marriage, and 
heredity or the influence of race and ancestry. He then gives 
some evidence of the age and class of the women who contract 
relations likely to produce illegitimate births, and of the extent to 
which these births are concealed. He concludes by observing that 
the rate has been slowly declining for many years both in the 
United Kingdom, and abroad in the greater part of Europe. In 
another essay, which is included in the same volume, he points out 
with the aid of statistics how certain classes of crime and certain 
kinds of conduct seem to affect certain seasons of the year more 
than other periods. Towards midsummer suicides, crimes against 
person, murder and homicidal assaults, crimes against chastity, 
attacks of insanity, and births, especially of an illegitimate 
character, apparently tend to increase. 


Conférences sur la Statistique et la Géographie Economique faites 
en 1889-90 a la réunion des officiers sous les auspices de M. le 
Ministre de la Guerre et de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 
Paris: V. Rozier, 1891. 

The French Minister of War, desirous to spread a knowledge 
of industrial and commercial statistics in the army, instituted 
negotiations, which resulted in a number of meetings in Paris on 
_ the Saturdays between the 23rd November, 1889, and the 22nd 
_ February, 1890, under the joint auspices of the Government and 
the Statistical Society of Paris; and the report of the proceedings 
at these meetings is contained in the volume now before us. The 
meetings were fourteen in number, and were divided into two series, 
of which the first was devoted to the treatment of general questions, 
such as the object and history of statistics, the methods of statistical 
investigation, and the organisation of statistical bureaux in France 
and other countries. The second series, numbering eleven meetings, 
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discussed subjects falling under the head of economic statistics and 
geography ; and among the subjects handled were wine, the produc- 
tion and sale of cereals, salt and sugar, the production and sale of 
meat throughout the world, cattle and stock in France, the agri- 
cultural districts of France, the foreign commerce of France, her 
textile industries, her woods and forests, her coal, iron, and steel. 
Officers of the Army of high position and distinguished statisticians 
attended the meetings; and papers of value were contributed to 
the proceedings. | 

The important general questions discussed at the first three 
meetings were intrusted to the competent hands of MM. Levasseur, 
Cheysson, and Bertillon. M. Levasseur commenced with the topic 
of the object and history of statistics. He stated that statistics 
was at once an instrument and a record of knowledge, and he 
devoted his considerations to the latter aspect of the study. The 
social sciences were, he said, sciences of observation rather than 
reasoning; and, owing to the diversity and changeability of the 
phenomena with which they had to deal, they required a great 
number of observations in order to disentangle a law from the 
facts. Accordingly certain methods were needed, and these statis- 
tics supplied. Among the hundred or more definitions of the 
study, he contented himself with the one which described it as the | 
numerical study of social facts. These facts might be grouped in 
three classes—administrative facts, such as taxes, the recruiting of 
the army, the statistics of which might attain a high degree of 
certainty ; facts which, without belonging to the first class, were 
registered by the State, and included the movement of the popula- 
tion and foreign trade, and depended on the degree of exactitude 
which characterised the registration; and, thirdly and lastly, facts 
which required some special action to ascertain them, and were 
neither administratif nor registered regularly by the administra-. 
tion, such as mineral and metallurgic statistics. After pointing 
out the dangers to be specially avoided in collecting and inter- 
preting statistics, M. Levasseur proceeded to trace its history from 
the remote beginnings in the past, and, with greater detail, from 
Achenwall in Germany and Petty in England, the one, the father 
of descriptive statistics, and the other, the employer of “ political 
arithmetic.” He concluded by extracting from his well known 
work on the French population a classification of statistical 
material. At the second meeting M. Cheysson handled the 
subject of the methods of statistics. He first considered the 
collection of facts, whether by monographs, or inquiries. .He then 
passed on to the question of the arrangement and interpretation of 
the facts which had been collected, of which he distinguished two 
main varieties—the numerical and the graphic, with its diagrams 
and cartograms, differently shaded or coloured, and its lines of 
varying length, and curves. M. Bertillon at the third meeting 
gave an account of the arrangements and work of the different 
statistical departments established in France and other countries, 
especially when regarded from the standpoint of the military 


importance and value of the information which they collected, or 
might collect. 3 
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To the second series of discussions contributions were made 
by MM. de Foville, Levasseur, de Zolla, Pigeonneau, Melard, and 
Keller. M. de Foville treated of the statistics of wine. France, 
Spain, and Italy, he showed, produced each about a quarter of the 
total wine supply of the world, and were followed in order by 
Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Germany, Turkey, Greece, the region 
of the Danube, and Switzerland. Accordingly he devoted his 
attention to the three countries first enumerated, and especially 
to France. He showed how disastrous had been the effect of the 
phylloxera in the last decennial period of 1878-89; and that its 
ravages had reached their worst in the districts which were still 
most productive. There were six chief centres of production in 
France—the valley of the Marne, of the Seine, of the Loire, of 
the Charente, of the Gironde, and of the Aude and Hérault. He 
did not despair of the future in spite of the phylloxera; for, 
though a panacea for this pest remained to be discovered, there 
were measures by which the plant might be protected when 
threatened, be aided in its resistance when attacked, and have its 
place supplied by hardier varieties when destroyed. The other 
topics discussed at the remaining meetings afforded equally instruc- 
tive material, which appears to have been collected with no less 
care and interpreted with no less practised skill and discretion. 
The whole was designed to form the basis of examination for the 
officials of the French army; but the limits of space will not allow 
more than a summary to be furnished here. The production of 
_ cereals was treated by M. Levasseur under the headings of the 
documentary sources of information, the amount of production in 
France as shown by maps and other diagrams, the trade in wheat, 
and the changes in its prices at different epochs in France, and the 
production of cereals in other countries, and in conclusion some 
reflections were offered on the tariff policy pursued with reference 
to the cereals. M. de Foville examined into the production and 
use of salt and sugar, and M. Zolla into that of meat. The agri- 
cultural districts of France were described by M. Pigeonneau, and 
the same professor investigated the foreign trade of France, and 
its textile industries. The volume concludes with an account of 
the French woods and forests by M. Melard, and of coal and iron 
in France by M. Keller. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 

Heft 3, Band ii contains the following :—Wert, Kosten, und 
Greuznutzen, by E. Bohm-Bawerk; a review of Herman Paasche’s 
work Zuckerindustrie und Zuckerhandel der Welt, by C. Hager; Die 
Verleihung der Korporationsrechte nach der zweiten Lesung des 
Birgerlichen Gesetzbuches, by J. Conrad; Gesetz vom 7 Juli, 1891, 
betr. die Befoérderung der Errichtung von Rentengiitern; Gesetz 
vom 11] Juli, 1891, betr. die Koniglichen Gewerbegerichte in der 
Rheinprovinz; Statistik der Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter im 
Deutschen Reiche fiir 1889, by A. Wirminghaus; Der englische 
Aussenhandel seit 1880, by M. Diezmann; Zur Arbeiterwohnungs- 
frage, by Flesch; Die Schwankungen des Diskonts und des Silber- 
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preises im Jahre 1891 und der Vorjahre; Preisaufgaben der Rube- 
now-Stiftung. 

Heft 4, Band iii:—Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen, by J. 
Conrad; Die Valutaregulierung in Oesterreich-Ungarn, by Carl 
Menger; Zar neuesten Litteratur tiber die Verstaatlchung des 
Grund und Rodens, by Karl Diehl; Litteratur zar Wahrungsfrage, 
by Robert Zuckerhand ; Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines 
Birgerlichen Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich (Fortsetzung), 
bv Assessor Greiff; Das Grossherzoglich Hessische Gesetz tiber 
die Brandversicherungs-Anstalt fiir Gebéude vom 28 Sept., 1890, 
by Zeller; Das preussische Wildschadengesetz vom 11 Juli, 1891, 
by Wilhelm von Briinneck ; Budget Frankreichs im Jahre 1891, by 
Max von Heckel; Das Niveau der Warenpreise in den Jahren 
1886-90; Die Statistik des. Tabulargrundbesitzes in Galizien, by 
W. Steslowicz. : 

Heft 5, Band 111 :—Die Valutaregulierung in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
(Fortsetzung), by Carl Menger; Stadtrecht und Marktrecht, by 
W. Varges; a review of L. Goldschmidt’s Handbuch des Handels- 
rechtes, 3 Aufl. I. 1, by Richard Ehrenberg; Studien zur preus- 
sischen Hinkommensteuer. Untersuchungen tiber das geltende 
Recht und seine Fortbildung, by J. Jastrow; Die zweite Lesung des 
Entwurfes eines Birgerlichen Gesetzbuches ftir das Deutsche 
Reich, by Assessor Greiff (continued); Der Gesetzenwurf betr. 
die Feststellung der Kronen-Wahrung in Oesterreich-Ungarn, by 
Carl Menger; Die Entwickelung des Reichsversicherungsamtes, 
by Ludwig Fuld; Stenographische Protokolle tber die vom 8 bis 
17 Marz abgehaltenen Sitzungen der nach Wien einberufenen 
Wahrungs-Hnquete-Kommission, by Robert Zuckerhandl. ; 


IX.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1892, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, &e. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio exterior. Datos trimestrales del, aio 1891.) The General Statis- 
Noa: (2 and. 73. |) SV OA s..ijcdpsieleop let avcineesee tical Bureau 
Higiene Publica. Analesde, Vol.i, No.1. 8vo. 1892.... Dr. B. R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires. 
AO TRiTaSoLS 8 8vo Cn ee The Municipal Sta- 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Dec., tistical Bureau 
1891; Jan.—Mar., 1892 
Recensement de la ville de, [18871. Analyse du] Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
Mf, OMG HES SIV OE wi dvsnt cs -curt i cuovsttssieeaicsteettad cease a son, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Argentine Republic—Contd. 
Sociedad médica argentina. Revista de la, Publi- 


eacion bimestral. Vol. i, No. 2. Marzo, 1892. 4 The Society 
Plate, 8vo. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. 
osterr.-ungar. 11 parts, 8vo. 1891 The Statistical De- 
Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische Uebersichten be- partment, Ministry 
treffend den auswirtigen, im Jahre 1891 und Jan.— of Commerce 
MA OLR MME BIV OR EERE cor ceces ns esc ese vereccaesetescsocascoenacwreses 
Handels. Bericht iiber die Erhebung der Handels- 
werthe und Haupt-ergebnisse des auswirtigen, im 
Jahre 1890 in vergleichung mit den Vorjahren. Fol. 
Statistische Monatschrift— . 
Jan. Die tiberseeische dsterreichische Auswanderung 
BE BATE lea can ycayssacetsecncsenedsccessencconvencesdeves’ 
Feb. Der internationale Austausch der durch die 
Volkszihlung gewonnenen Individualdaten tiber 
die Staatsfremden. Die Sterblichkeit in den | The Central Statisti- 
grosseren Stidten Oesterreichs, 1891 oo... eee | cal Commission 


eee w ewer ererereresaseae 


Mar. Arbeitsstatistik. Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussen- 
handel, 1891. ‘Statistik des Binnenverkehres 
Staatshaushalt in den Jahren 1887 und 1888. Der 
PE ORTEITCLONISCHO, OL oii. ieiiicieseclenssesccbecqeoteeedidase 
Strafrechtspflege. Die Ergebnisse der, im Jahre 1888. 
Unterrichts-Anstalten, Statistik fiir 1889-90. Fol. .... 
Waaren-EKinfuhr in das allgemeine Oesterr.-Ungar. 

Zolgebietinr Jahrok S90: Pol. ......cccc.pcctdeocsseosssesnsee 
Denkschrift tiber den gang der Wahrungsfrage seit 
MOMS BOP NOL, 1892 oo. ccessoceccesvnebeneceses 
Denkschrift tiber das Papiergeldwesen der dster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, Fol. 1892 ........ 
 Statistische Tabellen ziir Wihrungs-Frage der Oester- | Dr. Ignaz Gruber, 
-reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie. Diagrams, fol.1892 { Vienna 
Wabrungs - Enquéte - Commission. Stenographische 
Protokolle tiber die vom 8 bis 17 Marz 1892 
abgehaltenen Sitzungen der nach Wien einberufenen. 
UE Rey eo ee np ied svacs Panescvseorsbiocesestatvass H); 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Taschenbuch, Pea TeS roles We 
nach amtlichen Quellen. 8vo. 1890.............cceeee oe Poca 
Hunesary. Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es) , 
mas DArerKEL (Monthly Trade Returns.) Maer eine fa 
PeME VO MIRE RVO A) (ets hr .c08 sce ccceoslesseceescsocdeccssensenveconage Age a hn tapas 


Buxowina. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Landes- | The Statistical Bu- 








amtes des Herzogthums. Heft 1. 8vo. 1892........ reau 

Vienna. Die Polizeiverwaltung Wiens im Jahre 
UM SMI Oe 510,80 Gh scceccevcie Seabivncwcdvesassttoseneteneces : 

Bruny. Summarischer Bericht der Handels- und eine oer yeaors 
Gewerbekammer in Briinn ...wahrend 1891. 8vo. 

Pracue. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela Ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)... reau 

Belgium— 

Armée Belge. Statistique médicale pour J’année 1890. | The Belgian Govern- 

EO 21, 505 852204 chase ecavnese ceeadvaeSdnssssossoosencsteceecss ment 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 
Instruction Publique. Statistique générale de |’, en 
Belgique [pendant 1876-85]. 2° Partie. Diagrams, > Sir R. W. Rawson 


MAPS, AEG: 2c. csovasks gases cenmnvnseenen saceisede.spser yes teense antenna 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays étrangers. | The Bureau of Gene- 
Mar.—May, 1892 2..3..300..c.siedecnohetanecestcovsars- ral Statistics 


Travaux Publics. Annalesdes, Tome xlix. Cahier 3. 
8vo. 1892. (Contains “ Legislation du Travail des | The Administration 
femmes, des .adolescents et des enfants dans les of Mines 
établissements industriels”’) .............. de teseeps oapso see 

Brvussets. Bulletin hebdomadaire de statistique 


Démographique et Médicale. (Current meee Dr. E. Janssens 


Chili. Sinopsis Hstadistica y Geografica de Chili ae SMe ens SIE 


1889 y 1890. 2 Volss, SVO.. ...<.-0sstubens-ns-fereet shee ee Chargé d 
China— 
Customs Gazette, No. 92. Oct.—Dec., 1891. 4to.....7 
Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, &c. List of, for 1892. | Sir Robert Hart, 
Map «cscs scjsceeencoy doeustossusdsesseszs ster ceeinee ar tae aoa G.C.M.G. 
Trade, Returns of, and Trade Reports for 1891. 4to. 
Denmark— 
Agriculture, Superficie, emploi de la terre et ssmences . 
le 16 Juillet, 1888. 40. scien 2ianlelea ea See Rh ATER 


Justice civile, 1886-90. 4ito.......2)...4..seenene spade tical Bureau 


Danmark i 1890. Supplementbind til Danmarks] 4g. 
Statistik. Hefte1—5. 8V0. 1890 sess SPN yo ee 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1892. Hefte 8..css..« ahd RG a eee 
conomy Society 


Egypt— 
Commerce Extérieur de Egypte pendant 1891 


teen eeeoeee 


Douanes Egyptiennes. Rapport du Directeur-Général > A. Caillard, Esq. 
sur |’ Exercice de ‘1891 if 
Finances. Budgets provisoires du Gouvernement ) 
Egyptien pour les Exercices 1888 et 1892. 2 vols. 
Finances. Compte yénéral du Gouvernement Egyptien 
‘pour Vexercice 1891. | 4t0.:.....0:50s10 ae ee L A. Boinet Be 
Finances. Comptes généraux de l’administration des 
Finances rendus pour les Exercices 1883, 1885, 
, 1889, et 1890.. 4 vols. fol. © .....t... 


Postes Egyptiennes. Administration des, Rapport] The Director-Gene- 


POT R ere meme ese e esses ee esas eres eseessssessseass tees 








sur I’ Exercice T8915 80 2s.e ene cask ddan ral of the Post Office 
Services Sanitaires, &ce. Bulletin hebdomadaire. ’ 
(Current numbers) 1) 2..s,..1astscserssieses ts The Department 


Spelt Returns showing arrivals and oe 

of commercial vessel ; ia i 7 

isco aol Pert of Aleandes S| Ba Adm BB 

Tribunaux Indigénes. Rapport statistique sur les Blomfield 
Travaux des, pendant 1891. 4to. 


POCOH SOOO ee oer EeErEEeseeseerere 


France— 


Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministre de Y. Nos. 2 The Ministry of Agri- 
OU BASIL) BVO... .sseseassscnsys estitip aileron culture 
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~ Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Preserted. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 


Albums de Statistique graphique de 1886, 1887, eee Gee ud aaweon 


MEL leet treke a ougss cents dl-asaxsebservacsnceassossavoness 
Atlas de Statistique Financiére, 1889. La. 4to............. . 
Coloniales, statistiques, pour 1888 ou... sessscseceeeseeeees dee RG At 
Finances, Ministére des, Bulletin de Statistique et | The Ministry of Fi- 
de Législation comparée. Feb.—April, 1892............ nance 
Navigation Intérieure. Recensement de la Batellerie.| The Ministry of 
ME NS) Aa ag cago tense cases sincek sy stsctonnckessevnies Public Works 


Revue générale d’Administration, Mars, 1892 ey 
taining ‘“‘ Denombrement de Population en 1891’’) M. V. Turquan 


Travaux Publics. Ministére des, Bulletin de Statis- ne 
tique et Législation comparée. Dec., 1891, J mt See ets of 


et Ck oie cbs fo foe aaeeyonkss gees Ssaasovedcencsesorenconcoys 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 


Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) .... ” 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 

Partie Littéraire. Mar.—May, 1892 ..........scssesee 

Partie Technique. Mar.—May, 1892... ? 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

ND aR So. o ae coacsseeswoedes csnesdkaateideesFooteeek te 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Feb. et amen 

es acess rlatia tainded dobeoancucbesdivusducvtacsseateteds seco ons y 


Journal des Economistes— 

Mar. La pacification des rapports du capital et du ) 
Travail: G. de Molinari. L’Incidence des Droits | 
Protecteurs: P. des Hssars. Wes Houilléres du 
Nord et du Pas-de-Calais: G. Francots wc. 

April. Concurrence entre les compagnies d’assur- 
ances sur la vie americaine et les compagnies 
frangaises: #. Rochetin. L’Impét sur les transac- t » 
tions de Bourse en Autriche: A. Raffalovich. 
Le Monde de la Finance au 17° Siécle: C. Jannet. 

May. Mouvement agricole: G. Fouquet. Crédit 
agricole et populaire: H. Cohen. ‘Tarifs par 
zones des Chemins de Fer de |’Etat en Hongrie: 
D. Korda. Mines de Soufre de la Sicile: ; 
BMS OE Meare RENE Ts, occ cbodenas.ctVevasvivesacadedvoovepnacsess », 

Revue d@ Economie Politique— 

Feb. ‘Traités de Commerce entre 1]’Allemagne, ) 
YP Autriche-Hongrie et l’Italie: D. A. Peez. La 
Monnaie mesure de valeur: C. Menger. Origine 
et abolition des droits sur les céréales en Angle- 
EMME OT CNEAIO .......00..ccnsibsonnevinsae sscesencsasessreoorvents | 

Mar. Enseignement de l’Economie Politique dans 
les Universités des Pays de langue allemande : 
H. Saint Mare. Projets de loi francais et italien ' The Publishers 
concernant l’arbitrage et les Conseils de Prud’ 
hommes: V. Mataja. Mendicité et assistance 
par le Travail en Allemagne: H. Fuster. La vie 

_ des ouvriers de fabriques dans le grand Duché de | 
BN EID CUVCI ET Sys ciachestenensarssentdosdenesnsseckorsegeipeecs 

April. Essai historique sur la legislation indus- 
trielle de la France: M. Sauzet. L’Enquéte de 
la Commission du Trayail en Angleterre: J. Rae} 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


France—Contd. : ; 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. VII® 
année. No.2. April, 1892. Les finances russes, + The Institution 

le passé, le présent, l'avenir: R. G. Levy 


Société de Géographie, Comptes rendus des Séances. 
No. 6. 8vo. Paris, 1892 (contains remarks of the > M. E. Levasseur 


Donor on Population of England)  ..........ssecsseceseerers 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal— 

Mar. La machine électrique A recensement: ) 
E. Cheysson. Le recensement de 1891: 4. 
Levasseur. La population de la Grande Bretagne : 
D. Bellet. La Russie economique: A. Raffalovich 

April. Avenir de la richesse agricole en France: 
A. Coste. Commerce de France: 7. Loua. La 
Bidre's: J.P, LOU a vassseorseisisnrshiteat ess save chastae kena 

May. Les lois d’assurance ouvriére, les accidents du 
Travail: Dr. Vacher. les encaisses des banques 
d’emission depuis 1881: P. des a snhebeSbeeteet 

Conférences sur la Statistique et la Géographie 
Economique faites en 1889-90. 8vo. 1891 ............ } M, Fi evasteur 


deeeoecesecesces 





; The Society 


Germany— 
Bevélkerung. Stand und Bewegung der, des Deutschen ) 


Reichs und fremder Staaten in 1841-86. Diagrams. 
and maps, 4to. 1892 0.4. c:c.cccsscssnsenspeten eames 
Handel, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswirtigen, 
des deutschen Zollgebiets. Jan.-April, 1892. 8vo. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs— 
Heft 1. Die Bevélkerung des Deutschen Reichs 


nach der Volksziihlung vom 1 Dec., 1890. Ehe- 
schliessungen, Geburten und Sterbefille in 1890. | The Imperial Statis- 


Steinkohlen-Bergbau in 1881-90. Seeschiffahrt r tical Bureau 
in 1890. Auswanderung in 1891. Kranken- 
versicherung der Arbeiter in 1890 ..1.........cssceeoees 
Heft 2. Gemeinden und Wohnplatze von mindestens 
2,000 Kinwohnern nach der Volkszaihlung 1 Dec., | 
1890. Hauser und Haushaltungen, 1 Dec., 1890. 
Produktion der Bergwerke, Salinen und Hiitten, 
1891. Erzeugung von Roheisen wiahrend 1872-91. 
Einfuhr, Ausfuhr, und Durchfuhr, 1891........ Bae «9 
Prussi1a. Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbe- 
fille im Preussischen Staate wihrend 1890.  4to. .... 
Berlin— 
Ehescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefaille und 
Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) .........:008 
Tabellen iiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung der 
Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1890. La. 4t0........cceceeeee 
DrespEn. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Amtes To. Statistian ae 
der Stadt Dresden. I Jahrgang. Nos.1—4. 1891. Meanie ich ate 
Bo ie ag cutee vs cndat dee deegee elseif ae sheep SEE Ee 
FRANKFORT. Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main.) The Chamber of 
Jahres-Bericht ftir 1891; Sv0.0.5.4..ueen eee Commerce 
MacprsBure. Magdeburgische Statistik. Hefte 2—4, 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung im Jahre 1886-88. Heft Sir R. W.R 
5, Die Wohnungs- und Haushaltungsverhaeltnisse ee 
der Bevolkerung. 4 parts, diagrams, &c. 8vo. .... 








The Royal Prussian 
Statistical Bureau 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 

Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. 2° Jahrgang, 1891-) 
92. I Halbband. (Selections from contents.) 
Statistik und Selbstverwaltung: Dr. H. Mischler. 
Die Jahresschwankungen in der Hiufigkeit verschi- 
-edener Bevélkerungs- und moralstatistischer Ers- 
cheinungen: Dr. K. Becker. Die Statistik der ‘ Ded ero Meee 
Zwangsversteigerungen landwirthschaftlicher An- ist Sey 
wesen: Dr. A. Cohen. Ueber Sammlung und | 
Verwertung des durch die Arbeiterversicherung 
gebotenen sozialstatistischen Materials: Dr. G. v. 
Mayr. Russlands Bedeutung fiir den Weltgetreide- | 
markt: Dr. O. Mertens. 8vo. Tiibingen, 1892 ....) 

Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band 5, \ 
Heft 1. 1892. (Contents.) Der wirtschaftliche 
Fortschritt, die Voraussetzung der sozialen Reform: 
G. S, Gaevernitz. Die staatlich unterstiitze aus- | The Publisher 
wanderung im Grossherzogthum Baden: #. von 
Philippovich. Die Lohn-und Arbeitsverhialtnisse 





der Miinchener Kellnerinnen: A. Cohen .......s00 J 
Jahrbiicher ftir Nationaldkonomie und Statistik. 
ee PMNS V.O co acss cys 'esscnce nesensco divs cdsosocssonscacstnss 22 
Greece— 


The Statistical Bu- 


Population. Mouvement dela, pendant 1889 et 1890. 4to. 
ATHENS. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville d’ Athénes, 





“8 SL Se aa a ee Soe emma 
Guatemala— 
Exposicion universal de Paris, 1889. Informe por) 
el comisionado especial del gobierno. La. 8vo. .... 
Exposicion universal de Paris, 1889. Recompensas 
obtenidas por la Reptiblica. Svo. * 11.0... ..sssercceseseseeee Hs 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Fomento 4 la Asamblea 
nacional legislativa en sus sesiones ordinarias de 
OY Oe eee cosctss ooo. saeuprasdepacanagsdcbiniscnsyees ossacene 
Italy— __ 
Agricoltura. Notizie e studi sulia, Produzione e com-)} 
mercio del Vino in Italia e all’ Estero. 1892. ........ 
Annaili di Statistica. Statistica Industriale della Pro- 
__-yincie di Siena, Bergamo, e Grosseto. 3 parts, maps. 
ae sre scason cay sussieedi ohn odes vesdssensoonss dsisaesoess 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 
RE a Sees Sess cath dececd deb scavovecmanaa tee 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli | The MDirector-Gene- 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) ............... ral, Statistical De- 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. partment of the 
REMIT ooo. 2c. h oe cgpt2ivsa-dtsensssscoussctecnensnssoqdanen State 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
RRM) WE arcs Sivek delay cde en¥issccdesodendartestessnentevevees 

Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della: Sanita Pubblica. 
MMPI MMAT I DOYS) |, 1-00. sesarcdoH.escbdecal’, dives indsscesboaodcosonsins 

Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e 
di Esportazione. Jan.—April, 1892 wees 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. f.. : 
Cause di Morte. Statistica delle, in tutti 1 comuni 
del Regno, confronti con alcuni Stati esteri. Anni 


1889-90. > Lia. SVO05 020. Reaveioceseosnsncceonsrncacss yavesengsnseeneammam 
Hlettorale, Statistica, 1889-90  ...c.....:...ssscsseosssonsesseerurnneme The Director-Gene- 
Igiene e la Sanit&é pubblica nel Regno. Circa i fatti ral, Statistical De- 
principali riguardanti, nell’ ultimo trimestre 1891 e partment of the 
gennaio 1892. ~ La. SV0......:3....c-s-csceaseoqtensseeeves onsen State 
Istruzione elementare. Statistica dell’, per l’anno 
scolastico 1888-89. ~ Lia. SV0....0..c.csscccsssnses sas -seusooenseegae 


Istruzione elementare. Condizioni della, in Italia e 
del suo progresso dal 1861 in poi. Diagrams and > Sir R. W. Rawson 


maps. Sv0-) 1890 ...ciisos.cccsgs ccesteteeds sera sntevecqeaeemaaae 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato civile. Anno 
XXIX, 1890., “SVG si.sctsthesetete des setec Naeees cate ee The Director-Gene- 


Societ& cooperative di Credito e Banche popolari, le \ ral, Statistical De- 
Societaé ordinarie di Credito, le Societa ed Istituti di partment of the 
Credito agrario e gli Istituti di Credito fondiario State . 
nell’ anno 1889. © 8 yO. siiailiiciscssestececcoktieess tveneeeeeeeamn J 


L’Economista. (Current numbers)  ........s.csecssssesseseessees The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti— 
March. La teoria dei prezzi dei Signori Auspitz e ) 
Lieben e le osservazioni del Prof. Walras: JV. 
Pareto. V1 problema della popolazione, critica 
dei sistemi: F. Virgilii. La “clearing house” 
postale:.G: B. Salvtont.........::cccsescniatess sees i 
April. Cenni sul concetto di massimi edonistici in- 
dividualie collettivi: A.Bertolinie M. Pantaleoni. 
Tl Bilancio dello stato: H. Pisani.,.......cccocccescseoreenees We 
May. Considerazioni sui principii fondamentali dell’ 
economia politica pura: V. Pareto. L’ Economia 
politica negli Stati Uniti nell’ America setten- 
trionale: ZL. Cossa. Il riordinamento della cir- 
colazione fiduciaria: A. de Marco  ....ccccsscesceeresseee 
Giornale delle Camere di Commercio e degli Istituti di 
Credito. Anno III. Jan.—May, 1892. §8vo. ........ 3 
Padova. L’ anno accademico 1890-91 nella universita 
di Padova. Relazione dal Rettore Prof. C. | The Author 











Ferraris. 8vo. 1891 


CHOPS CSOT EMO OEET OOOO ETOH SEED HS EEG OOO OEOETOE EEE 


Japan. Toxyo-Fv. Weekly Reports of Deaths in. | ThePrefectofTokyo- 
(Current numbers) Fu 


COCCO LCE EHOOOOO OOOO HOSES EHO O OOOO OOH DESDE OOS LOO UO EOS EOEOOOO® 


Mexico— 


Amonedaciones e introducciones de metales preciosos rt 


las Casas de Moneda. A/fio fiscal de 1890-91. Fol. The Statistical Bu- 


Exportaciones en el afio fiscal de 1890 a 1891. Fol... Stag 
Netherlands— 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den Loop der, van Neder-] The - Netherlands 
land over 1890." Sv0.2. 40.0.) c.clcieen ee Legation 
Caisse d’Epargne Postale des Pays-Bas. Extrait du) The Director of 
rapport sur le service de la, en 1890. 4t0.......s..ee00000 Savings Banks 


Statistiek der geboorten, en der sterfte naar den leeftijd 
en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland oval { The Netherlands 
Oct.—Dec., 1891. Sheets J Legation 


SOOO HO Ce OOO DOr OL OOOOH ECE Eee seseoeeeeEET OTE 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 

Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. (Current numbers) They ae ue 

Roumania. Judiciara, Statistica, din Romania pe anul |] The Director of Sta- 
URINE LEE sete tl sacesrtanouscidescvecsasseecoieasccosssnsssasocsseee tistics 


Russia— 
Agriculture. Importation, Exportation, Prix et Con-*): 
sommation des Céréales et données sur la récolte et USirR. W.R ; 
la vente 4 l’étranger. (In Russian.) Diagram-maps, ih gta 
Bee Sg (Os cn cectvoschnsboosctasesdcesaseosesereesive 


Diagram-maps showing prices of Rye and Oats sf The Department of 


Russia in Europe on 1st Jan., Ist Feb., lst March, We cucau bare 


PIMA AUPA TLS te SLICOLS cic ceccengessscscroseedtonvecsonceee 
Finland— 

Befolknings-Statistik, 31st Dec., 1880. (Census.) ) 
EEO T MISA E3 0c cge ote sece ies ad-scJccvssecsedeccersantesasesosaenns ba caiies 

Befolknings-Statistik, 1880-88. (Movement of Popu- 
lation.) 8 vols: 4to. and la. 8V0. .....cccsecesessenes . 

Blinde, Défstumme och Sinnessjuke. Statistik | 
dfver, 1883. (lunacy, &.) La. 8v0. we 


Elementarliroverkens i Finland. Underd&nig 
Berattelse dfver, Tillstand ogh Verksamhet, 
1884-90. (Elementary Education.) 2 parts........ 

Elementarliroverkensi Finland. Statistisk Ofversigt 
af, Tillstand och verksamhet, 1884-85—1888-89. 
(Education.) Gr parts. Lia. SOs .;..scssnccccentwiedstesss 

Fangviarden, 1884-89. (Prisons.) 6 vols. La. 8vo. 

Folkundervisningen i Finland, Statistik dfver, 
utgitven af Ofverstyrelsen for Skolvisendet. 
1884.-85—1889-90. 6 parts. La. 8V0. wo 

Foérmoégenhets-Forhallanden, 1881. (Revenues) .... 

Handel och Sjéfart, 1881-88. (Trade and Shipping.) 
BN REVO Beatie sacs asesescetedessocsdey ensscdureorvassenape sees 

Industri-Statistik, 1884-89. (Industries.) 10 vols. 

Jernvigs-Statistik, 1884-89. (Railways.) 6 vols. > Sir R. W. Rawson 

Jernvagsstyrelsens. Bihang till, i Finland Berittelse 


I 


MOP a IAD ELIE. SVO....005.0..ccgncnccnsstibecsooceovovonod 
Kronoskogarne, 1885, 1888. 2 vols. 8V0........s0000 
Landmiateriet, 1885-89. 5 parts. La. 8vo. ........... 


Lots-och Kyrinrittningen, 1885-88. 4 vols. La. 8vo. 
Medicinalverket, 1884-89. (Public Health.) 6 vols. | 
Ofversigt af F inlands Ekonomiska Tillstand, 1881-85. 
(Economic condition.), La. 810. .........sessscosssesenseves 
Post-Statistik, 1885-89. (Postal.) 5 vols. La. 8vo. 
Postsparbanken, 1887-89. (Post Office Savings | 
SP BM AEES OVO. .nceccgersnrsacaceacesesessacsesovesdsotenes 
Sparbanks-Statistik, 1883-85. (Savings Banks.) 8vo. 
Statistisk Arsbok fér Finland, 1887-90. (Statistical 


SEES DOR SMe VOISs . SVO:» ..20thsseenovseaserssiapesesfeseonee 
Viag-och Vattenbyggnaderna, 1885-88. 4 parts........ 
Liwonia— 


Agrarverhiltnisse. Materialien zur Kenntniss der 
livlandischen, mit besonderer SBeriicksichtigung 
der Knechts- und Tageléhner- eo: La. 
ES arenes ecey at sdczenseaseasecassetocsWesecodecescseosaseanes J 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 
Livonia—Contd. 
Bauer-Verhaltnisse. Materialien zur Kenntniss der ) 
livlandischen. La. 8v0. 1883 ........--...-scscseseee renee 
Landvolksschulwesens in Livland. Materialien zur 
Kenntniss des evangelish-lutherischen. 1884 
Revau. Ergebnisse der Revaler Handelsstatistik aus 
den Jahren 1885-89. 8V0..06sisastheasaessstedscsunses ora 
Riga— 
Geburten, Sterbefaille und Ehen der Stadt Riga. | 
Material zur Statistik der, in 1881-85. Ato. ........ 
Handelsstatistik. Hrgebnisse der Rigaer, aus den } Sir R. W. Rawson 
Jahren 1881-85. Diagrams. Ma. 4to. ....02.. 
Handels - Beitrage zur Statistik des Rigaschen, 
Jahrgang 1886, 1887, 1888, und 1890 (abth. 1). 
4.vols.. La. Mos ic jpsee,-$-: pe 
Infectionskrankheiten in Riga. Statistik der, fiir 
die Jahre 1883-87. Plan. 460. ......:.2: cesses coos 
Schulstatistischen Enquéte in Riga. Resultate der 
am 17 Feb., 1883, ausgefiihrten. La, 8vo......... ... 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Riga. I. 8vo. .... J 


The Statistical Bu- 


Résultats préliminaires, et 1*™¢ Partie, Fase. 1, 2; oat 


Servia. Recensement de la Population, 31 Dec., 1890. 
2° Partie, Fasc.1. S8vo. and 4to. 1891-92. ............ } 
Spain— a é 
v'generules del. ‘Ta, 80, aero ah oe 


Censo de la Poblacion de Espafia en 31 Dec., 1887. ] Geographical and 


i omo T.. La, fol. oc, osessscsenieccosgapelece ee ee Statistical Institute 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-General 
Estadistica del. Nos. 24—28, 1892.........sc0c-ssscscesseoeee of Indirect Taxation 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Jan.— April, 1892 The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
. Rattsvasendet, 1890. (Judicial Statistics, Civil) 
. Bergshandteringen, 1890. (Minerals, &c.) ........ 
. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1890. (Industries) 
. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, 1890. (Inland |} The Central Statisti- 
Shipping and Trade)...........scscsssscssceseees sae r cal Bureau 
Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, 1890. (Foreign 
Trade and Shipping) 
- Helso- och Sjukvarden, 1890. (Lunacy) ss... J 
. Statens Jernviigstrafik, 1890. (Railways) ........ 
. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1890. eee The Central Statisti- 
- Undervisningsvasendet, 1885, 1888-89. (Educa- cal Bureau, Stock- 
li) i ren ee TR holm 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Nos. 2, 3, 1891; No. 1, 1892. ) 
Norway— 
Annuaire Statisti é e é 
i gonstique de la Norvége. 11° année, The Central Statisti- 


Meddelelser fra” dct’ Statisticke” Contmlhanoan, eal Bureau, Christ 


9° Bind, 1891. (Journal of the Bureau.) 8yo cscs 
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Dunations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
. Norway— Contd. 


Norges Officielle Statistik— ; >} 
142. Fiskerier, 1890. (Sea Fisheries).................... ae 
143. Sundhedstilstanden, &c., 1889. (Health) | 7 De Central Statisti- 
144. Fattigstatistik, 1889. (Poor Relief.) ............ poe nos, 


145. Sindssygeasylernes, &c., 1890. (Lunacy) .. 
_ 146. Kommunale Finantser, 1888. (Finance) .... J 
CHRISTIANIA. Statistiske Meddelelser angaaende | The Municipal Sta- 
Christiania By. 5° aargang. 1891 0.0... tistical Bureau 


Switzerland— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire et Bulletin mensuel des mariages, | 
naissances et des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. 


ee RITES SNES ESA)... 0. n.aensacaeoncesecneensnnstscoees t= 

Emigration de la Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer en } tips ater ee 
Oo RO eee eae . 

Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1891, No. 4; 1892, No.1. 
oan cornea casnnmansgssnesneseanetaqaqnsesnseasteys J 


United States— 

Agriculture. Monthly Reports on Crops, &e. ceed J. R. Dodge, Esq. 
nok ensaeancnensgunaanienses = 

Bureau of American Republics. Bulletin No. 31. 

Costa Rica. Map and plates, 8vo. 1892 ................ } a 

Census Bulietins. Nos. 158. Manufactures, Dis-)} 
trict of Columbia. 159. Churches. 160. ee) 
Statistics. 162. Finances of Maine. 163. Ir- 
rigation in Nevada. 164. Railway Statistics. 

_ 165. Population of places having one thousand 
inhabitants or more in 1890. 166. Mineral Epo | 
ducts of the United States, 1880-89. 167. Fisheries ! 
of the Pacific States. 168. Production of cast-iron 
pipe foundries. 169. Manufactures: The Wool | 
Industry. 170. Manufactures, City of St. Louis. | 
171, 172. Railway Statistics. 175. Population r 
by color, sex, and general nativity, 1890. 176. Sum- | 
mary of national, state and local indebtedness. 178. 
Agriculture: Irrigation in Oregon. 179. Trans- 
portation by water in the United States. 183. 
Population by color, sex, and general nativity, 1890 

Extra Census Bulletins. 17. Insurance Business of 
the United States. 18. Farms, Homes, and Mort- 
gages. Ownership and Debt in Kansas and Ohio. 
20. Farms and Mortgages in Nebraska .............-.4.. . 

Finances. Annual Report of the Secretary of the | The Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the, for 1891. Syoc Maks, Treasury 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation, Immigration and ) 

Tonnage. Annual Report on, for the year ending 
30th Ju RT ec wcanaugacaantthans 

Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation. | The Bureau of Sta- 
Quarterly Report for the ‘Quarter ending 30th Sept., } tistics, Treasury 
eI, 1891-92, ) © SvOe cl. Lasissocdesneoyscceaneene snes Department 

Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of, Jan. 

NT Sho ci. uhh Sica nad Sach psoas snes ce senbsense cee 


R. P. Porter, Esq., 
Superintendent of 
Census 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. . ice Peis ; 

Marine Hospital Service. nnual Report of t + i 

Supervising Surgeon-General for the year 1890-91. The Sareenn a seneral 
Observations made during 1887 at the U. 8. N ae 

Observatory. Diagrams, 4to. 1892 eee INE Obserratary. 
Railways. First.and Second Annual Reports on Statis- } 

tics of, in the United States to the Interstate Com- | ; 

merce Commission for the years (ending 30th June) + Sir R. W. Rawson . 

1888-89. Also advance copy of the Third Report 

for 1890. (3 vols., maps. © SVOsiiis.. css -cee--nqsetecenconeneee | 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly 

Bulletin, Peb.—April, 18902... 4.0ee ee The Bonriot mca 
Intinors. Statistics of Coal in Ihinois, 1891, with 

reports of State Inspectors of Mines. Map, 8vo..... \ A eviat Post it 
New York State— 

Tribute of the Chamber of Commeree to the memory : 

of John Jay Knox, 3rd March, 1892. pode G. R. Gibson, Esq. 


Museum. Annual Report of the Regents for a New YorkState 


Plates; 8V0.9:i..8. tet Scdaisa's 0st See ee Library 


Museum Bulletin. Vol. i, No.1. March, 1892 .... 
PENNSYLVANIA. University Publications. Vol. iii, No.2. 
The Theory of Dynamic Economies. By S. N. Patten. f Prof. 8. N. Patten 
BVO. 1892 . .......csecesesscssnennnqaseengsot utsteesaeereieessys tanya 
Smithsonian Institution— | 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents for the 
year ending 30th June, 1890, with Report of the + The Institution 
National Museum. 2 vols. Plates, 8vo. ............ 
Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages. Plates, ) 


SVG. 1891 \....csccsnssseseosetvsensscelteeaetee ae inn : 
Catalogue of Prehistoric Works east of the Rocky | The Bureau of Hth- 
Mountains. Plates, 8yo., 1891974. eee . nology of the 
Omaha and Ponka Letters. 8V0. 1891.......cceseseees Institution 
Contributions to North American Ethnology. Vol. vi. 
The Cegiha Language. 4t0. 1890 ..........cscsceseeeers 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current numbers) .........sssseseseees The Editor 


Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers). ........ 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 


NUMDELS) ..1..scoscstecersoesedodeduessts0 as ieee eke a 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, Mar. and May, 1892..1.....scsecsssceossesesssesess ; Pf 


Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 1, March, 1892. 
(Selection from Contents.) The Finances of the Con- 
federacy: J.C. Schwab. Irish Land Legislation, I: “ 
W.A. Dunning. Boehm-Bawerk on Capital: H. White 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vi, No. 3.) 
April, 1892. (Contents.) University Settlements : | 
£. Cummings. The fundamental error of “ Kapital $ The Publisher 
und Kapitalzins:” F. B. Hawley. The Bank of | 
Venice: C,2. Dunbarain. cape eee 
Yale Review, The, a Quarterly Journal of History and 
Political Science. Vol. i, No. 1, May, 1892. (Selec- 
tion from Contents.) German Tariff Policy, Past | 
and Present: H. Villard and H. F. Farnam. Legal r ? 
Theories of Price Regulation: A. 7. Hadley. Labor 
Troubles between 1834 and 1837: E Woollen. 8vo. 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
American Academy of Political Science, Annals— 
Mar. Theory of Value: F. von Wieser. Basis 
Bee UMerOnG, 6 OAT PLOT CY. .n.cccbssescccescsdcsenssoscesioncs 
May. The Australian System of Voting in Massa- + The Academy 
chusetts: KR. H. Dana. Indian Education: F. | 
TT ACUTE: Tee R ances oe seg stvessnbicccsssnscacscesaceoess: sassones J) 
American Economic Association Publications. Vol. vi, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Report of Proceedings at their Annual 
Meeting, 1890. Vol. vii, No.1. The Silver situa- 
tion in the United States: F. W. Taussig......ccce 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiii, 
No. 4, part 2, 1891; vol. xxiv, No. 1, March, 1892. } The Society 


The Association . 


Plabee ae. oc-<c-s TNT rte crest eric ots cncs verso. scossescacaretsees 
American Philosophical Society, Proceedings. Vol. xxix, 
POR Misra tO T OVO. LS9T sors .seccceses cosceoversors “ 


American Statistical Association, Publications— 
Dec., 1891. Census Enumeration in Prussia: 
C. C. Plehn. Plea for the Average: G. K. 
BFR MMe east Picken st accecees coves iscdoseyovesessactns sesh ontdedeasgpes 
Mar., 1892. Statistics of Crime in Massachusetts : 
FF. G. Pettigrove. Development of Statisties of | a, 
Religion: E. F. de Flaix. Net Profits of Manu- f Th? apace Mann 
facturing Industries in Massachusetts: F. B. 
Hawley. Classification of Trade Statistics: rE 
C. Hicks. Proposed Statistical Legislation: FR. 
EMEA CC Getic cs ventless seas vvackovsendup soesc vdegt covbetepatetovessnst J 
Columbia College. Studies in History, Economics, } 
&e. Vol. i, No. 4. Financial History of Massachu- +} The College 
mrectis : Ci, J, Douglas. 8vo0.. 18920 west. 
Franklin Institute. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Institute 
CuicaGo. Royal Commission for the Chicago Exhi-] g; 
Pits: Sromtibook of Reeulations, and General, : SAN ay 


Information. 1st edition, April, 1892. 12mo......... 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- 
Berea OV Or) Drtissels, 1891-92) iii. cclesccvccoscosseues peeceeeet ot Trade 


Congrés Monétaire International, tenu 4 Paris, les 
11—14 Septembre, 1889. Compte-rendu “in ex- > Sir R. W. Rawson 
fone, et Documents... Syo.  1890........sccescsscessrvesees 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of a The India Office 


Statement of, during 1890-91. (220.) 1892............ 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. 1891-92; Nos. 8 and Q .......cccsssssccccesereres See ey pct 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. 1891-92. SEAL rrp Ue 
SE ROE 2-502 secu csencaceocdridegves.vetscessossscesresenesasevess : 


Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. Statement for 1886-87 to 1890-91. + The India Office 
rc asssessesentsveuss 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 

Reports on Somali Land and the Harrar Province, by } ° ' 
Major F. M. Hunter and Lieutenant J. D. Fullerton. > Sir R. W. Rawson 
Maps and plans. 8vo. Simla, 1885 .........sescerereeree 

Bengal— 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1890-91.) His Ex. The Lieu- 
General Report on Public Instruction for 1890-91. tenant-Governor of 

Maps...  Wols.....jesgiei-acuiovsso-otonndeeascoecerdqanacon ieee nama J Bengal 


Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) ........ssesssseeeeeee The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 

Census of 1891. Bulletins. Nos. 1, 2, Population of} 
Province of Ontario. 3. Population of Eastern 
Maritime Provinces. 4. Population of Province of 
Quebec. 5. Population of Manitoba, N.W. Terri- 
tories, and British Columbia. 6. Dwelling Places of 
the People. 7. Live Stock in N.W. Territories. 
8. Manufactures. 9. Religions. 80. ..........ssse00 - 

Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements of, 

J ees 1892. 2. ..cicsetesbornaecisg.dieedes ar } 8) Gavan eed: 
Agriculture. Report: of Minister of, for 1891 ............ } 
Archives. Report on Canadian, 1891. Map ........... 
Auditor-General. Report of, for 1890-91 ...,...,.00008 dee 
Civil Service List of Canada, 1891 .............c:ccc0-essesecseoes 
Civil Service. Report of Royal Commission on, 1892 
Debates of House of Commons. Session 1891. 3 vols. 
Dividends unpaid up to end of 1891.2... cecessseseeee 
Estimates for the year ending 30th June, 1898............ 
Geological Survey Department. Report for 1891........ | 
High Commissioner for Canada. Report for 1891 .... | 

| 


George Johnson,Esq. 





Inland Revenues. Report on, for the years 1890-91.... 
Insurance Companies. Reports for 1891 .........:s00000 J.G. 
Journal of the Senate. Vol. xxv. Session 1891 r C 
Journals of House of Commons. Session 1891............ 

Marine. Report of Department of, for 1890-91 ........ 

Militia and Defence. Department of, Report for 1891 

Mortuary Statistics of Cities and Towns for 1891 ........ 

Penitentiaries. Report on, in Canada, for 1890-91..... 
Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1890-91 .... 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1890-91 ............ 
Railways and Canals. Report on, for the year 1890-91 
Shareholders in Chartered Banks on 31st Dec., 1891. 
Secretary of State. Report of, for 1891 ou... eeeeeeee 
Trade and Navigation. Tables of, for the year 1890-91. 


; The Agricultural 
Manirospa. Report on Crops and Live Stock, No. 32. Department 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current Numbers).... The Editor 
Toronto University. Studies in Political Science. 


First Series, No. 3. Conditions of Female Labour $ Prof. W. J. Ashley 
in Ontario: J. 7. Scott. 8vo. 1891 


POCO OOO e eee e ees ee De 


Cape of Good Hope— 


Acts of Parliament of the Colony. Session 1891. Fol. 4 toy Secre- 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope—Contd. 
Census of 1891. Returns of Agricultural Machinery, ) 
Implements, and of Agricultural Produce, ec. 


patel cases ae ets aces ac az.c-Seses vvasecctanconsecessesszonseoneee . 
Civil Service List and Calendar for 1892. Svo....... $ Tne Colonial Secre- 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, Session 1891, "y 
with Appendices I (in three volumes), and II. 
ROMINA Masa igerrets PN 2 itedeocthnvied ckabelctersosvierssensose J 
Mauritius. Civil List for 1892. Sm. 4to. 1892 ........ 


Newfoundland. French Treaty Rights in Newfound- } 
land. The case for the Colony stated by the Reonleeeg Sir R. W. Rawson 
Delegates. Map, 8vo. 1890 ......... eee ies Sr 


New South Wales— 
Agricultural Gazette. Parts 1 and 2, 1892 wu... 


Agriculture. Report of the Conference of Fruit The Director of 


Growers, with Appendices. 8vo. 1891... a ericn Cag 
Census and Industrial Returns Act of 1891. Informa- | 
IIE MRE pO 22855. csc5 inde on wibetesses oncascnasnssGioasshinese 


Census of 1891. Tables A. Population of each Divi- 
sion of the Colony. B. Ages of the People. | T. A. Coghlan, Esq., 


C. Increase of Population in each Division of Government Sta- 
Cotiny Sire 1837 ).- Sheets 2.2.2... scerseovconadssdssssesersese tistician 
Statistical Register for 1891 and previous years. | 


Part 1, Shipping. Part 2, Commerce. Part 3, | 
SHBTICIAE AT DLONGLALFY 5..0.28..05. 000 .secescacedecngualyeesseanves 
The Agent-General 


Statistica] Register for 1890 and previous years. 8vo. oe GewWalcn 


New Zealand— 
Report on the Statistics of New Zealand, 1890, with 


BAPE STII UCICOSs OVO. 2. ao0!t.-socdedbucstaseoetotvcusescee The Registrar-Gene- 
Statistics of the Colony for 1890, with Abstracts from ral 
the Agricultural Statistics of 1891. Fol... 
WeELiineton Harbour Board. Annual Reports, &c., | The Secretary to the 
Dae BE Ce Bah ccy feat dd cv ocd 2h sccvdeledinrosetseerse sqvesstecoes Board 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ...j ral 


Saint Lucia. Census Report of the Island of] The Colonial Secre- 


EMM CE Et Pe LOLs © oe5;.000esensesncensesesecenrsvaesidasdoaenovéees tary 
South Australia. Statistical Register, 1890. Fol sti ce ea 
ustralia. atis egister, Rial (i) beta Statist 
Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette. } The Government 
BME IPN poo i252 oa coset otacceneten eda ces tdvassnsiossloccoee Secretary 
Tasmania— 
Census of 1891. Part 1. Population, Dwellings, Land.) 
Part 2..Ages of the People. Fol............. Bviiesp beueyacuss | R.M. Johnston, Esq., 
Statistics of the Colony for 1890. Fol. wc. eeeees L Government Statis- 


Tasmanian Official Record, 1892. Third year of issue. |  tician 
MSPS aNd Ciasrams. . SVO-csvrcrcersscieeveorrcesvervrecossesvere J 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Victoria— 

Australasian Statistics for 1890. . Fol...........sssercsreees ) 

Census for 1891. Ages of the People, Parliamentary | H. H. Hayter, Hsq., 
Representation, Education of the People, Conjugal} C.M.G., Govern- 
Condition of the People, Inhabitants and Honea ment Statist 
Sheets,.d66., T0l.. 2.,.jsnigaressacaceemcocsenssscepunesents Suntan mann 


‘The Bankers’ Magazine and Journal of the Bankers’ 
Institute of Australasia. Vol. v. Nos. 8 and 9. > The Editor 


1892... Plates; Bv0. 2. Sint... coeur cree er 8s ss) 
Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions. ol. a : 
part 2. Ato., plates, L891, s,s sorectans-omvesoqrects eee a8 Society 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 


Board of Trade Journal. (Current numbers) ............ The Board of Trade 
Emigrants’ Information Office. Handbooks, 1888... Sir RAV Raweon 
Maps; SV 0. -ci..ccshacaececssecee- neve ese ee ey 


Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1801.1 , ) 
[O-6657;]° Maps: fol. 4. ee ABE uals: 
Mint. Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Deputy] The Deputy Master 


Master of the Mint, 1891. [C-6674.] 8vo..:.......... of the Mint 
Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for 1891. 

[O-6663.)] me L892). 2....22ss0..seascassosssss8sesos ee The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns) . 


Great Britain. Agricultural Produce Statistics of | The Board of Agri- 
Great Britain for 1891. Map, 8vo. [C-6617] _........ culture. 


England— 
Births, Deaths, and Causes of Death. Annual Sum-) 
mary of, in London and other Great Towns, 1891... | 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | The Registrar Gene- 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ f ral of England 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1891, Births | 
and Deaths to Mar., 1892. No. 173 \v.cccceccesessssservee J 

British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 8] The Trustees of the 
parts, fol. 1892 .....2...<.0::+senechissste ee Museum 


Medical Officer. Supplement to Twentieth Annual 
Report of Local Government Board, containing + The Medical Officer 
Report for 1890 of the. Plates, 8vo. [O-6461] .... 


Mersey. Report on the present state of the navigation f Admiral Sir G. H. 
of the river, 1891. © Map, Svo. .i1.... spe Richards, K.C.B. 


BirMineHam. Report on Health of, for 1891, and 
on... Adulteration of articles of food and drink. 
Plan and diagram) 8V0., .cise.:zi<.ss0bssscsd os 

Liverpoot. Free Public Library, Museum, and 
Walker Art Gallery. Thirty-ninth Report of te The Librarian 
Committee for 1891. 8vyo 


The Medical Officer 
of Health 


SPO CO ROE REH EHEC EOE SOS HOOF OOOH DES OOED FEES OOSR 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of et The Registrar-Gene- 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current ral GEL Ieee 


weekly returns) 


POP OH oro ePO Heo TOTO EEO EEE TEE OS EHO DED EDOS PELE OOODO OES OESS 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Ireland—Contd. 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and] The Registrar-Gene- 


Weare to Dec ISON NOn112  -h........c.0.. cccsessveacces ral of Ireland 
Dustin. Metropolitan Police. Statistical Tables for] The Commissioner of 
Dr ote essa e reteset yh cctserciccsacssecesecdesensesescsunssscsenoese Police 
Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Quarterly Return of, 
registered in the quarter ending 31st Mar., 1892 .... | The Registrar-Gene- - 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Supplement to r ral of Scotland 
monthly and quarterly returns of, in 1891: also 
Vaccination Returns relative to children born in 





Bae OMEN PO cs sdderescceoedasicescacaecogusepseveude J 
¢ me 
Epinsur@g. Accounts published in 1891. Fol......... 1 ag eel pees Chamber 


(d) Authors, &c. 
BapEN-PoweEtt (B. H.). The Land-Systems of British ) 
India, being a manual of the Land-Tenures and of the | 
Systems of Land-Revenue Administration prevalent in } The Clarendon Press 
the several provinces. 3 vols. Svo. Maps. Oxford, | 
‘ re deat! tistics ecekdéch dons couclaNcovsa Miah dosstncdoval ones 3 
ARKER’S Trade and Finance Annual, 1886-87. 2nd | gq: 
edition. Maps. 8vo. [1886]............ ee t gehen 
Brac (ALEXANDER). The great Canadian North-West : 
its past history, present condition, and glorious pros- ¢ > 
pects. 135pp., 8vo. Montreal, 1881... 
Brnevertt (I. pz). Brevi Cenni intorno alla Legislazione 
per la protezione della proprieta industriale nei princi- 
pali paesi del mondo. Norme e consigli agl’ inventori 
e industriali italiani. 86pp., 8vo. Roma, 1886. ........ 
Brsosrasor (W.). Etudes sur l’Economie Nationale =f 


9) 


la Russie. 3 vols. Plates, 8vo. St. Pétersbourg, 
RN Mes eos RL COA Tse 5 Voi Lscuch satctbatst sdeneecvanswoosideeses 
Boorn (CHARries). Pauperism ; a picture, and the en- 
dowment of old age, an argument. viii +355 pp., 8vo. ¢ The Author 
ee eee sa cscannntescacsegmnsasoesseoservenscneooee 
Cartytz (J. B.). African Colonies and Colonization, 
with notices of recent annexations. 82 pp., maps, so} Sir R. W. Rawson 
s NN 2a csc se dsdnnnscencwnllevscensenscaastdi beans 
ERNUSCHI (Henri). Seven Pamphlets on Bimetallism. 
8vo. 1878-87 e DR TER Reina 
oe ae (Epwin). Evils of Disunity in Central and 
ocal Administration, especially with relation to the . 
metropolis, and also on the new centralisation for the Se Ne ee 
feoplel..- =) 125 pp,., Svo. 1885......50.4..0600- oo eee 
Coennan (T. A.). The Wealth of Australasia. 17 Pp. | Wee mathe 
PEEL 552, -15osnsendedccovnsacesaideseedsonssesoussvesssnernes 
Conn (Gustav). Die Arbeitszeit der englischen int 
2 


bP 


bahnbediensteten auf Grund der amtlichen Materialien 
erortert. 31 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1892. ........... sNbdenssctasdeats 
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(d) Authors, seibheks so : 

CotLet (Miss Ciara E.). Prospects of Marriage et) ‘ 

Womens 16 pp., 8Vo0.., 1892.5... cave. ties sear eeeene W. Whitaker, Esq. 
CoopER (JosEPH). Graduated Tables to Ordinary a The Author 

Industrial Life Assurance. 4 parts. Farnworth, 1892 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis \ : 

Paleetes Part 2. Beeke-Chamberlayne. 8vo. 1892 eee 
Drv (Lon) et (E.) Levasszvr. La Récolte de 1891 

en Russie et l’Exposition francaise 4 Moscou. 56pp., +} M. H. Levasseur — 

map, 8yo. Paris, 1892 :taeaemiacs. U, owrtaeevnchecka eae 
Fenton (James J.). An Australian Federal Debt. In 

slip. ideation 1892, c2hHid ct. waa ee 
Foue@er (HERBERT). The Growth of Tariff Associations. 

36 pp., diagrams, SV." P8920... stva-.ccpey-alasstevecncde ateeeheme Mg 
GABELLI (ARISTIDE). Roma e i Romani. Terza Sir RB. W.R 

edizione. 82 pp:, 8¥o.\. Roma, 1883) ....20..-..onenceame oe eee 
Gipson (GzorGE). Wall Street. The utilities and ethics 

of speculation. The Stock Exchange as an economic ! The Author 

factor. International finance. 39 pp., 8vo. 1891 .... | 

Grey (Earl), K.G., &. The Commercial Policy of the M Mnevitlants 
British Colonies ‘and the McKinley Tariff. 79 pp., Coe eee eee 
BVO. 1892 ® ssssrseivennsecvecereeasoesiiieey ps ee Ve ar 

Haa@vE (Gorge). On the mora] and metaphysical] ; 
element in Statistics. 10 pp., 4to. rove ne. 1891 } eget 

Hazett (Water) and Hopexin (H.). The Austra- 

lasian Colonies : Emigration and Colonisation. Report 

of Inquiries made by, during a visit to Australia, | Sir R. W. Rawson 

Tasmania, and New Zealand, Dec., 1886—April, 1887. 

89 pp.,.8v0, 1887 ..).c2%...:ie eee ahs 

Howett (E. J.). Mexico: its progress and commercial The Auth 
possibilities. x+203 pp. Map. 8vo. 1892 oc. } Oe eee 
Issareu (A. A.). Mawvaise récolte et famine er. Russie. is 
(In Russian.) 45 pp., 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1892. shite 
Jounston (R. M.). The Attack on the Credit of 
Australasia. 17 pp., 8vo. 1892 \.cssdisnsmeceveeapt creer ee 
JURASCHEK (Dr. Franz von.). Ubersichten der Welt- 
wirtschaft. Lieferung 5,6. 12mo. Berlin, 1892 .... 
KRrau (DR. Franz). Geldwert und Preisbewegung im 

Deutschen Reiche, 1871-84, mit einer Hinleitung iiber 

die Methode der statistischen Erhebung von Geld- ‘ Sir R. W. Rawson 

ihe und Geldbedarf. viii+111 pp., 8vo. Ea | 
Levasseur (£.)— 

La Population Francaise. Tome iii (Livre 4, Lois ) 
de la Population et Véquilibre des nations). 569 pp., 
diagrams, la, Svo.’ Paris, 1892......:.:000+0sds0.0s0 een 

Superficie et Population: les Etats d’Europe. Division 
de la Terre en cing parties du monde. 16 pp., Ato. 
Paris, 1892 ©.:...1:.00-ssctet. du sndtielsceseemieee een 

Lova (Toussarnt). La France Sociale et economique 
@aprés les documents officials les plus récents. 119 pp., } Sir R. W. Rawson 
la Byou™: Paris, 1888s... 49ccen eee esseee 
McCrrytock (Emory). On the effects of selection, an] The Institute of 
actuarial essay. 87 pp., 8vo. New York, 1892 veces... Actuaries 
MarsHarn (ALFRED). Elements of Economics of In- 
dustry, being the first volume of Elements of Beono-| Messrs. Macmillan 


W. Whitaker, Esq. 
\ The Author 


The Author 


mics. xiv+416 pp., 8vo. 1892 


PP OC CeCe erro eee EEE PEDO He eeeeeene® 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 

MatuHers (Epwarp P.). The Gold Fields revisited, 
being further glimpses of the Gold Fields of South 
Africa. vili+xxvi+352 pp. Maps. 8vo. Durban, 
MN PE leant ce DoE Gene tis oanayipsarce > vorecenesovenesaeeiee 

Mayr (G.) e (G. B.). Satviont. La Statistica e la 
Vita Sociale. Seconda Edizione. Ixxxi+589 pp. 
Maps and diagrams. 8vo. Torino, 1886 «0.0.0... 

Mazzo~ta (Ueo). L’Assicurazione degli operai nella 
Scienza e nella Legislazione Germanica. vili + 432 pp. 


Sir R. W. Rawson 


Be E GE Loe oite cota. cceyatnsspar-scatersevscseceetecévees 3; 
Menzies (WittIAM J.). America as a field for invest- | Messrs. Blackwood & 
ment. 24pp. Map. 8vo. Hdinburgh, 1892_............ Sons 


MoRSELLI (ENRICO). Critica e Riforma del Metodo in 
Antropologia fondate sulle leggi statistiche e biologiche | g.-., 
dei valori seriall e sull’ Bent, 178 pp., la, 8vo. Pate der ee 
ATR MO ON ads ove. cs vecaosinansasscsrneagcoederesoesae® 
Moxon (THomas B.). Memorandum upon the Bimetallic 
Proposals submitted to the Manchester Chamber off The Author 
Commerce. 27 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1892........ ba 
_ Nierop (A. H. Vay) and (E.) Baax. De Nederlandsche 
Naamlooze Vennootschappen. Jaargang1891. Tene The Authors 
Jdaargang. lix+422 pp., 8vo. Zwolle. [1892]............ 
' Ourém (Baron d’)— 
Notice sur les Institutions de Prévoyance au Brésil. ) 


Pe ME OVOr) GEA, USSD. ....0.c. seccscesuetonnttecceecteets 
Etude sur la repr ésentation proportionelle au Brésil, 
BO RIB ILS |. 05:4 cen po-nae-2 a-ndccdarssetarerssacte bd. eed, 


Brésil. Notice générale sur les Sessions Parlementaires l 
de 1888 et 1889. 2 parts. S8vo. Paris, 1890-91.... ) 
PANTALEONI (MAFFEO). Teoria della Pressione tribu-) 
taria e metodi per misurarla. Parte Prima, Teoria 
della Pressione Tributaria. 78pp. 8vo. Roma, 
SR PR Gna secre scvny ctascensoacgeisronctenterecesocceotads 
Pisani (EMANUELE). La Statmografia (nuovo metodo . Sir R. W. Rawson 
di scritture per bilancio). Applicazione alle aziende 
‘ pubbliche. 6+xxiv+93pp. 8vo. Siracusa, 1886... 
RaAsERI (H.). Materiali per l’Etnologia Italiana. 
206 pp. La. 8vo. Diagrams. Roma, 1879 ................ ate 
Rav (8.). L’Etat militaire des principales puissances 
étrangéres au printemps de 1883. 3¢ edit. 527 pp. > J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
CVG CE AVIS. SLOG. sesdevealsoncenoee abit Set eet 9 Ap rir A NOE 
Reontus (Existze). Nouvelle Géographie universelle. : 
La Terre et i hommes. Vol. xvi. Les Etats-Unis. ny eee t 
Maps and plates. la. 8vo. Paris, 1892. ................ 4 via be pam 
Stouze (F.) und (F. C.) Anprzeas. Die Handelsver- 
haltnisse Persiens, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung T-9. Keltie 3 
der deutschen Interessen. 86 pp. Map, 4to. Gotha, rene 
eon cale 2 a25n scr ncniy sos anesepecbossnenseaiseseensnssent 
Stuart (C. A. Verrign). Een belangrijk feit op het 
gebied der Nederlandsche bevolkingsstatistiek. 32 pp. : The Author 
diagrams. S8vo. {Amsterdam.] 1892 ...........:..00%.04 
Surriine (Ernest R.). The Land of the Broads. lw Bart, E 
IJJustrations and map. 8vo. Stratford [1892] ........ opens (tora 
Supan (AtExn.). Die Verschiebung der Bevolkerung in 
den industriellen Grosstaaten Westeuropas im sao | The Author 
Jahrzehnt (1881-91). 8pp. Maps. 4to. 1892........ 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. A 
SurctirFe (JoHn). The Financial Crises of 1866 an 
1890. _ pp: ae Manchester, 1892".sc. sce ae Ape AOR 
TomMasI-CRUDELI (CorRADO). I1 Clima di Tea 
Conferenze fatte nella Primavera del 1885 ... Plates > Sir R. W. Rawson 
and maps. ix+158pp. 8vo. Roma, 1886.............0. Je 
Vireriii (Frurepo). Economia Politica. 17 pp. on harinere 
Milano, 1892 © ii, ,.c.esatsddearscascuvesaceserese sane aenephpesesesecercaare mam 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

British Association. Report of the Sixty-first meeting 
of the Association held at Cardiff in August, 1891. +} The Association 
Plates, 8v0." “1892. (1.28 .ceciose capes Cer ene Pane re ae 

British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. | 
Vol. ii, No. 5. March, 1892. (Contents.) Relativity 
of Economic Doctrine: Rev. W. Cunningham. Notes 
on a recent Economic Treatise: Z. LZ. Price. Geo- 
metrical methods of treating exchange-value, monopoly U 
and rent: H. Cunynghame. Origin of the law of 
diminishing returns, 1813-15: H. Cannan. Trusts in 
the United States: J. Jenks. Origin of the eight 
hours system at the Antipodes: A. H. Champion. 
Influence of opinion on Markets: A. Elis 0.0... 

Economic Review. Vol. ii, No. 2. April, 1892. (Selec- 
tion from Contents.) Pensions for the Aged: Rev. 
W. M. Ede. Economical administration of Law: aa Publivues 


PP 


S. L. Holland. Some results of the great Dock 

Strike: Rev. J. G. Adderley. Dialogue on Co-opera- 

tion: J. M. Ludlow. . 8v0." “1892: 2. ee eee een J 
Central Association for dealing with Distress caused by ) 

Mining Accidents. Report upon the re-insurance of | 

the Fatal Accident Risks of Miners’ Permanent Funds. + F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

Ste G. P. Neison and J. H. Schooling. 45 pp., 8vo.| 
East India Association. Journal. Vol. xxiv, Nos. x 

and, 3. 1802 ....scacsdaticsiecucsrsese epee tea 
Papers) on aceon ie 
Great Eastern Railway. Official Guide to the. Maps Birt. E 

and illustrations, 870. 1892scjsssssenssienensesiane Woect Uy: Ti 
ciemememuiinmi Cy 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. March—June, 1892. .... The Institution 
Institute of Brewing. Transactions. Vol. v, No. 4. pied gee 

March, 1892. Sixth Session, 1891-92. 810. sssssswen.. & paatitune 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and 


The Association 


Wales. Charter of Incorporation, Bye-Laws, and 35 
List of Members. 12mo0. 1892 ..2:.-.cc.cessescteceseleceseene Jj 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vol. cvii. (Contains “Sale of Water by Meter mt The Institution 
Berlin: W. Gill.) Plates, 8vo. 1892 v..c.cscssssesesseens $a 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
Feb., 1892, Plates, Sy0,°'s3....520.s./ cee } i 


EMAAR RTTIRE RE ee 
# Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 

- London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. April—May,] The Chamber of 
Eee elelbaevasyasecssassecvecssasssssssessesssoesaes Commerce 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings, Fourth series. Vol. 5, No. 1. > The Society 
See Te BLISS UO aoe ec. 2s cdacedcesceesad\ibvs+ssediseces onsTvecsceose 


Peabody Donation Fund. 27th Annual Report of the J. Crouch, Esq 


es EES) Cy MELO gre sevens cseeciccs sve qeassseaness vssassessconsees 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third Series. The Societ 

i ete LOPEPAlt, SVO.  1892..........c0.ccarsconsssesese ne BODEN, 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. Jan. and April, 1892. 

ee ed NI ree PLEA COOSA bn och calovs ah tivies scblesdesdces} esoevcbevcive 22 
Royal College of Physicians. List of the Fellows, 

Manion) Extra-Licentiates, Se vSyeiiI892 L518: } The College 


Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. April—June, Ma Soicte 
Be et ee cesceesdasworserscoongescusnssoevvtetbies . 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. 
xiii, part 2, No. 85. Plates, 8vo. 1892. Also La The Institution 
Peep PE LER eosin cet ots is hs ott Devin sssgsdlncdoagetbontes 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. sora ert tre ane 
cal Transactions. Voi. lxxiv. Plates, 8vo. 1891 .... ie te tos 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. Annual Report, he Tostitution 


IV cei rata ns cscs soececeuascoesscusucesscosseacondtenes costes 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Mar.—May, 
Eat les cache tes oe Geis hzoses cto vas dooSoqedsoow deantene’ cshlssksabs 


Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. 1, Nos. 308 and 306. 

Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1892... ,, 

Oa, 1892. nevrcesmnsernsereremonsereneciennne, f THE Institution 

Travelling Tax Abolition Committee. The Gazette of Phe Committed 
the. Vol. ii, Nos. 14—30. 2 parts, 8vo. 1884-92... 


The Society 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Ja) So 0 NT (ee an Current numbers | The Editor 
Poy hd by 0”, Se oe nn a! 5 
Bankers’ Magazine, The........, Pe ee y > 
British Trade Journal, The ...............00 a 5 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies Gazette, The ............sescees ds i 
Commercial World, The...................sc000 ‘ 3 
Darkest Russia: A Journal of Perse- 
eution meee | e 52 
BS eR aS 33 zs 
BE NGG oreo so coos con EoieK ashes dkcebesap aoe 3 A 
Insurance and Banking Review, The .... Ls ¢ 
a Bren. Sereccevich ob Hoty o ebay * ‘ 
oe RM MELUID Dorie tess tos acne acca sone hos dse sy 5 
MMMEVECOPO, LUC. ....0.00:..<ccossersesssonne 43 . 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ wy a 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ 3 “ 
Machinery Market, The ...............sssscsesees bs rs 








* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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(f) Periodicals, &c. (British)—Contd. 

INULIN cisetievetosanetsnctrscDecenconevesestcgseurcss ateaas Current numbers | The Editor 
Policy-Holder, The ...sseeccsesrerssseresseeoeees ee re 

PeVIGNy LG cannvigheswnesanegneeten beast: oe eeauaes A. $ 

Sanitary Record, The .......ssssecesesesesssoves * ee 

Shipping World, The ......ssssesseseeserereees 3 “ey, ; 

 Shatiat, ii ep. sities s.c.sbecdiasnwederevoasvess oooh 5 os ' 
Purchases. 


Authors, &c.— 

Cobb (Arthur 8.). Banks’ Cash Reserves. Threadneedle Street: a reply 
to ‘“‘Lombard Street’’ (by the late Mr. Walter Bagehot). x +179 pp., 
8vo. 1891. 

Leffingwell (Albert, M.D.). Tllegitimacy and the influence of Seasons upon 
Conduct. Two studies in Demography. vii+ 160 pp., map and 
diagrams, 8vo. 1892. . 

Noback (Friedrich). Miinz-, Maass- und Gewichtsbuch. Das Geld-, 
Maass- und Gewichtswesen, die Weclisel- und Geldkurse, das Wechsel- 
recht und die Usanzen. Zweite Auflage... xii + 1234 pp., 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1879. 

Smart (William). An Introduction to the Theory of Value on the lines of 
Menger, Wieser, and Bohm-Bawerk. vii + 88 pp., 8vo. 1891. 

Soetbeer (Adolf )— 

Litteraturnachweis tiber Geld und Miinzwesen insbesondere tiber den 
Wahrungsstreit, 1871-91. iv + 322 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1892. 
Edelmetall-Produktion und Werthverhaltniss zwischen Gold und 

Silber seit der Entdeckung Amerika’s bis zur Gegenwart. 
Diagrams, 141 pp., 4to. Gotha, 1879. 

Spender (J. A.). The State and Pensions in Old Age, with an introduction 
by A. H. D. Acland, M.P. xxvi + 165 pp., 8vo. 1892. 

England. Royal Gardens, Kew. Bulletin of miscellaneous information. 
Jan.—April, 1892, with two Appendices. 8vo. 

Germany. Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirtschaft, Politik und Kulturges- 
chichte. Bandi, Heft 2. Die Durchschnittsprofitrate auf Grundlage 
des Marx’schen Wertgesetzes: J. Lehr. Handwerk und Arbeit in 
geschichtlicher Betrachtung: C. Meyer. Die Volkswirtschaft seit 
Adam Smith: #. C. Philippson. Band ii, Hialfte 1. Zur Reform des 
preussischen Herrenhauses: G. Siegel. 

Russia. St. Petersburger Kalender ftir 1892. 164 Jahrgang. 414 pp., 
map, 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1892. 


Parliamentary Papers— 
Corn Prices, (84.) 1892. 
Deer Forests, Scotland. (452.) 1891. 
Friendly Societies. Reports on, 1891. 
Hours of Adult Labour in Colonies. (115.) . 1892. 
Labour. Reports on, in different countries. 1892, 
Local Taxation Returns (England) for 1890-91. 
nana Hospitals. Analysis of Evidence before Select Committee 

on, 1891. 

Mines. Summaries of Reports on, for 1891. ; 
Redemption of Tithe Rent Charge. Reports on. [6606.] 1892. 
Tramways. Return relating to, 1891. 


\ 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


REPORT of the Councr for the Financtau YEAR ended 31st December, 
1891, and for the Susstonat Yuar ending 28th June, 1892, 
presented at the Firry-Hicura Annuat Generat Meetine of 
the Roya Sratistican Sociwry, held at the Society’s Rooms, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 28th of June, 1892. 


Tae Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-eighth 
Annual Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as compared 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— 











Average 
Particulars. : 1891. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December ................0000 1,019 939 
Life Members included in the above .......csscesssessseeeseees 172 154 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 80 58 


PVM @LLOWSOIOCLCO i ovsicieesoeseccnsaesecsesceccossosssusecarsscssesceoees 36 84, 





Since the lst January last, 16 new Fellows were elected, and 
the number at present on the list is 1,001. 


Deaths during the past Year, June, 1891—June, 1892. 


Date of Election. 
Pere HIATT hcl 1). Lise ccceeeecet tees coseacye sts LOA. 


Baker, George ........ Cate Oh eae eater 
d Bourne, William, Me rs 14s ealhststs 
Bramwell, The Right Hon Tea ERS. . 1886 


cd p (4) Caird, The Rt. Hon. Sir James, K.C.B., F. R. g. 1857 
C Genshell, Sir George, K.CSI, MP., D.C.L. 1874 


e Indicatesthose who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 
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Deaths during the past Year—Contd. 
Date of Election. 


Carpenter, Frederick ....... Weir, beta 
Cleveland, His Grace the Dee ‘of, ‘K, G . 1850 
Crompton-Roberts, C. H......)ysseea eee 1880 
Goddard, Frederick R.......... 72) 1877 
d Johnson, Edmund ....... 5.0. 02 1871 
ad Knox, Hon. John Jay ©... 4.9.) . 1890 
Manwaring, George .........:....5..00 eee eee 
Morton, James- .....2/..45.5s) 21 20 pew i 1873 
Runtz, John’ ¢...3..05.5..00.0 ei 1879 
Smith; John Wisher &..i00: =). eee AMR. 1879 
c Smith, The Right Hon. W. H., M.P.............. 1867 
d Solomon, Hon. Michael, C.M.G................... 1884 
Webster, James Hume............. ae ae TS 73% 
Wells, W: Lewis ...0...:/3.,.s.00 1873 


% 
c Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 


Of the above, the greatest loss to the Society was that of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Caird, one of its former Presidents, and a 
Trustee. His contributions’ to our Transactions were devoted to the 
land question and to agriculture in their political, economical, and 
social relations, and are valuable land marks in the history of a 
subject of paramount importance to all civilised countries, and to 
our own in particular. It was in the collection and digest of 
information in this branch of economics that he exhibited the 
highest characteristics of a statistician—scrupulous accuracy, 
painstaking industry, and the strictest impartiality—which estab- 
lished for him a great reputation, and acquired for him an 
authority which he retained to the end of his life. 

Since the writing of the above, intelligence has been received of 
the death of one of our honorary members, M. Keleti, of Buda 
Pesth, chief of the Royal Hungarian Statistical Bureau. He took 
an active part in the late International Statistical Congress, and 
presided over that held in the capital of Hungary in 1876, as well 
as over the last meeting of the Permanent Commission which was 
held in Paris in 1878. His work will be noticed at greater length 
hereafter. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory, as exhibited in the accompanying table, in which the 
particulars are contained for the twenty-five years 1867-91 :— 


* Two inaugural addresses, chiefly devoted to the land question, and two papers 
in agricultural statistics, dealing with that subject in a masterly manner. 
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The losses by death and withdrawal during the past year, 
amounting to 80, were unusually heavy, and were not recouped by 
the number of new members joining. This has, however, in no 
way crippled the means of usefulness of the Society, as all sums 
necessary to maintain the institution in a state of efficiency, and 
to meet such extraordinary expenses as have arisen, particularly 
during the past year, have been found, and devoted to those 
purposes. For example, the drainage of the building was in an 
unsatisfactory and insanitary state, which had to be rectified chiefly 
at the expense of the Society, from the conditions of the lease, 
which has still a short time to run. A portion of the cost was 
borne by the landlord. | 

The cost of placing the Library in a satisfactory state was also 
abnormally heavy, as mentioned in the report of the last year. 
The termination of the tenure of our chief tenants has deprived 
us of a-small source of income, which it is not intended to replace, 
as the accommodation thus released is needed for our own wants. — 

A brief estimate of receipts and expenditure for the current 
year 18 submitted for the first time, to indicate the resources 
available for the continuance of our work, due provision being 
made for all such outlay as is likely, in ordinary circumstances, to 
arise. It includes the increase of salaries, the cost of editing the 
Journal, the outlay for medals, the payment for works not 
completed at the end of the past year, with a fair margin for 














contingencies. 
Estimate of Receipts and Payments in 1892. 
Receipts. Payments. 
£ | Ordinary Expenditure— & 
Rent (less Sublet)  ........sc000 250 
TER a Pa eg ee 8 Rates and Taxes ........ satagednveas 45 
Bavidenicls sy catheter : Fire, Lights, and Water........ 55 
Furniture and Repairs _........ 15 
i Salaries, Gc. <ssaieeoneeeeeees 533 
SUDSCTIptiONs s.essseessssesssserseeesens 1,625 Journal j..:...2..0.s0aee eee 570 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses... es 
Advertising (ic00.uescc cme 60 
COI POSIt ON Ss wade. cecde) exacarendsban ste 42 Postage ssvsssnenoteeatieg eee anece nee 85 
Stationery and Printing ........ 95 
Library’ «nce, ecadoenceh eer sreoegen ame 100 
Juutnal Saless ee ee, 160 Medals .....sssssssessosseecesensencceesves 25 
Incidental Expenses................ 10 
Adverti i 1,915 
vertisements in Journal .....:.. 20 | Extraordinary Expenditure— 
Drainage Repaits ene anee IIT 
Completion of Binding 
Potala sarc 1,925 “Times.” eed tenes sanetees 35 
Balance from 1891 ...........00-0000+ 412 2,061 
Real a, 276 
25337 a 


25337 
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The Society re-assembled in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings have 
been as follows :— 


Session 1891-92. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th November, 1891. 


The President, Dr. Freperic J. Movat, F.R.C.S., LL.D., in the 
Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Joseph Cooper. Rev. William Douglas Morrison. 
William Denne. Fredk. William Forbes Ross, M.B., C.M. 
James Lawrence. Pandit Har Bilas Sarda, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
Robert George Maxwell. David F. Schloss. 


The President delivered an Inaugural Address. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Sir Rawson W. Rawson, seconded by Mr. F. Hendriks, 
supported by Mr. I. F. Guy, and carried unanimously. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th December, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Oscar Berry. Arthur Wellesley Harris, M.R.C.S., 
3 Tee DIP He 
Daniel Biddle, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &e. | John Oates, F.S.A.A. 


Harold A. Stuart. 


Mr. Charles Booth read a Paper on “‘ Enumeration and Classi- 
“ fication of Paupers, and State Pensions for the Aged.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took part: 
—Mr. W. Vallance, Mr. C. S. Loch, The Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P., and Professor Alfred Marshall. As the discussion 
was not completed, on the motion of Mr. Stephen Bourne, seconded 
by Sir Rawson W. Rawson, it was adjourned to the following 


Tuesday. 


Adjourned Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd December, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. | 


The Discussion on Mr. Booth’s Paper was resumed by 
Mr, Stephen Bourne, and continued by Canon Blackley, Mr. T. 
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Fatkin, Mr. J. H. Allen, Dr. W. Ogle, Mr. W. M. Acworth, 
Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. H. R. Speirs, Mr. John Lloyd, Mr. st N. 
Adler, and Mr. Charles Booth in reply. 


On account of the lamented death of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, the Third Ordinary Meeting, 
fixed for the 19th January, 1892, was postponed, and a letter of 
condolence was addressed to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
Honorary President of the Society, which was graciously ac- 
knowledged. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th February, 1892. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


George Washington Bacon, F.R.G.S. | Hubert Richardson. 
William Henry Hey. Francis Hansard Rivington. 
Charles Henry Johnson, B.A. -| Charles Samuel. 


Mr. L. L. Price read a Paper on “The Recent Depression in 
‘“* Agriculture as Shown in the Accounts of an Oxford College, 
“1870-0: 

Dr. J. C. Steele read a Paper on “The Agricultural Depression, 
“and its Hffects upon a Leading London Hospital.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. F’. B. Garnett, Mr. Clare S. Read, Mr. W. EH. Bear, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, Mr. J. R. Breckon, Dr. W. Cunningham, 
Mr. 8. B. L. Druce, Mr. D. Basden, and Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th March, 1892. 
The President in the Chair. | 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Frederick William Bell. | | William Lawson Dash, J.P. 
Arthur Trobridge. 
Mr. John Glover read a Paper on “ Tonnage Statisties of the 
** Decade 1880-90.” 


In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Colonel Hill, M.P., Mr. J. Clark 
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Hall, Sir Edward Harland, M.P., Mr. J. 8. Jeans, Mr. Stephen 
Bourne, Mr. A. EH. Bateman, Mr. G. G. Chisholm, and Mr. G. J. 
Swanston, C.B. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 27th April, 1892. 
The President in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows :— 
Robert A. Hadfield. James Carlisle McCleery. 
Stanley Anderton Latham. Westley Richards, J.P. 
Charles Marshall Wates. 


Mr. R. Henry Rew read a paper on ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
“ Statistics of the Production and Consumption of Milk and Milk 
‘“‘ Products in Great Britain.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. George Barham, Mr. 8. B. L. Druce, Mr. H. Moncrieff 
Paul, Mr. EH. G. Haston, Mr. H. Faber, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
Mr. C. W. Gray, M.P., Mr. T. J. Pittar, Major P. G. Craigie, 
Mr. A. EH. Bateman, and Mr. J. H. Sherwin. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th May, 1892. 
The President in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows :— 
Harald Faber. | Hans George Leslie Shand. 


Mr. J. 8S. Jeans read a paper on “The Recent Movement of 
_“ Labour in Different Countries in Reference to Wages, Hours of 
_ “ Work, and Efficiency.” 

In the discussion that followed, the undermentioned took part : 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. John Burnett, Mr. G. Howell, Mr. W. H. 
Hey, Mr. D. F. Schloss, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr, F. J. Vincent, 
Mr. E. Trow, and Dr. F. J. Mowat. — 


The occurrences of the past year which are deemed deserving 
of permanent record, are noted in the brief narrative which 
follows, and are intended to show the present state and future 
prospects of the Society. 

The arrangements regarding the purchase of books for the 
library, the placing of the valuable file of the “Times” in a 
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thoroughly satisfactory condition for study and reference, and the 
improvement of the accommodation available for investigations in 
statistical and collateral subjects, briefly referred to in the report 
of the Session of 1890-91, have all been carried into effect; and it 
is hoped will be largely utilised both by the Fellows of the Society, 
and by such members of the legislature and other properly accredited 
persons as are interested in such matters. Every aid to facilitate 
such researches will be, and is indeed already, afforded by the 
present competent permanent staff of the Society, who are 
frequently referred to, and whose thorough practical knowledge of 
the unrivalled resources of our library will, it is hoped and 
believed, bring additional members to our ranks, when its intrinsic 
value is fully realised. 


The rearrangement of the permanent salaried staff has fully 
answered the expected increase in the efficiency of the work 
assigned to it, and all the changes mentioned above have been 
accomplished within the limits of the current income of the 
Society. Thus, while that income has been somewhat diminished 
by a decrease in the number of Fellows, and the expenditure was 
augmented by the permanent improvements above referred to, a 
small reduction of expenditure has been secured by some of the 
literary work formerly paid for, having, been performed by the 
paid executive as a portion of their current duties. It has 
been deemed inexpédient to increase the unexpended balance 
at the end of the session by unimportant economies, so long as any 
of the purposes for which the Society exists are unfulfilled, and 
the means of utilising its resources are not curtailed in a manner | 
that can be of no permanent use. 


The question of the increase of subscriptions by additions to 
the ranks of the Society has not been lost sight of, and among other 
measures intended to attain that end has been the institution of 
the Guy medal referred to in last year’s report. This medal 
has been executed by Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A., and is a work of 
art of considerable merit, for which the thanks of the Council 
were communicated to the artist. The statutes appended to this 
report show the nature and purposes of the award, with the 
rules regulating it, and the Council have much satisfaction in 
announcing the first fruit of a measure which it is believed ‘will 
be of great advantage hereafter, to the Society and to statistical 
science. The Guy gold medal hag been awarded to Mr. Charles 
Booth, for his eminently valuable, original, and prolonged re- 
Searches upon one of the most difficult problems of social science 
—the labour and life of the poor of this vast metropolis, and the 
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best means of raising their condition, without the violation of the 

economic laws underlying all forms of charity and beneficence 

in their influence on the well-being, conduct, and character of the 
poor. 


The competition for the Howard medal, which has been in 
abeyance for the last few years, has been revived, and the subject 
selected for the next essay is upon a question which has attracted 
much attention for some years past, and is well deserving of 
careful study, that of infant life and its perils and protection. 
Infant life is believed to be exposed to many avoidable risks 
which may be mitigated or removed by a knowledge of the 
causes upon which they depend, regarding which much more 
accurate information is required than is now possessed. The rules 
for the competition are also contained in the Appendix to this 
report. The basis of the subjects considered suitable for examination 
from a statistical standpoint has been considerably extended, and 
is no longer restricted to such topics as are immediately connected 
with the life and labours of John Howard. 


Not the least noteworthy of the incidents of the past year has 
been the resignation of the office of Hditor of the Journal of the 
Society by Dr. Robert Giffen, after performing gratuitously, with 
signal advantage to statistical science and to the Society, the 
responsible and difficult duties of that office. Dr. Giffen has 
occupied the post for sixteen years, and it is the opinion of the 
Council that very much of the high position occupied by the 
Society in public estimation at home and abroad is due to the 
ability, eminence as a statistician, and literary excellence of the 
work of the late Editor. 

To the vacant office, on the recommendation of Dr. Giffen, who 
has had experience of his work generally and of his special 
capacity for the work of Sub-Hditor, the Council have appointed 
Mr. Reginald Hooker, who has been since March, 1891, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Society. The salary formerly attached 
to the post has been renewed in Mr. Hooker’s case, and a small 
consultative committee has been appointed to aid him with advice 
when he may need it, without fettering his action or diminishing 
his personal responsibility and authority. 


‘ As the report of the Demographic Section of the recent 
congress held in London has not yet been published, it cannot be 
reviewed by the Society. 

The Society was well represented at the meetings of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute held in Vienna in September last. 
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The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered, on 
behalf of the Society, to the Auditors for their honorary services 
in auditing the Treasurer's accounts for the past year. 


Permission to fold the oaaeee Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 3 in Jermyn Street, has 
been continued through the courtesy of the Hducation Department, 
and the Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommodation 
thus afforded. : 


The Council, in conclusion, venture to hope that their action 
in all the matters above noted will meet with the approval of the 
Fellows, and show that no effort has been spared to maintain the 
reputation and continue the usefulness of the Society. Whilst 
the diminution in the number of new members is a matter of 
regret as diminishing its resources, much of it is due to the 
fluctuations naturally incident to an old institution, and some 
has probably been caused by the establishment of other associ- 
ations performing part of the same work, a contingency to which 
all branches of modern science are hable, as the boundaries of 
knowledge extend, and as each department needs subdivision for 
more effective treatment. Another probable rival is the multi- 
plication of scientific journals appearing at short periods, and at 
small cost, which doubtless tempt workers in every depart- 
ment of research to publish the results of their labours as 
quickly as possible, to prevent their being anticipated by others 
in the rapid movements of research in our times. The more rapid 
the advance, and the more complex the problems pressing for 
solution, the more need of the application of the numerical method 
to harmonise the results, and to eliminate the errors to which all , 
scientific inquiries are liable; hence there is no ground for ap- 
prehension as to the future of statistics, or of the institutions 
devoted to their pursuit. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1892-93 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1892-93. 


PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES BOOTH. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. 
Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G. 
Henry R. Beeton. 
Stephen Bourne. 

*J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. 
Hyde Clarke. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 


Rev. Wm. Cunningham, M.A., D.D. 
Prof. F. ¥Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L. 


Thomas Henry Elliott. 
*The Rt. Hon. Visct. Grimston, M.P. 
*Rowland Hamilton. 

Frederick Hendriks, BLA. 

Noel A. Humphreys. 
- Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. 


John Scott Keltie, F.R.G.S. 
Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
Robert Lawson, LL.D. 

*C.S. Loch, B.A. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Francis G, P. Neison, F.LA. 
William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. 

*Sir Wm. C. Plowden, K.C.S.I., M.P. 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart., M.P. 

*Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst.C.E. 


*L. L. Price, M.A. 


John Rae. 
Ernest G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


\ 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G, 


Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN HONORARY SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1891, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year' 1891 :— 


(I.)\—Asstract of Recriprs and Payments for the YEAR ending 





31st DEcEMBER, 1891. [ 
RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
S. Ud. S. G 
Balancein Bank, 31st £256 17 6 Rent sie an ecccccvcs eeccce £316 17 . 
December, 1889 ... 7 Less sublet ...... 123 15 - 
Balance of Petty Cash. 3017 3 103 aan 
Rates and Taxes ...sscsccsssesesesens 57 19% 
19 Beets rat 413 5 Fire, Lights, and Water ........ 53 6 
u 
i 292 g 2 || Repairs, Furniture, &.......0..000 67 18 & 
Salaries, Wages,and Pension ... 477 5 11 
Dividends on 2,900/. Consols Stock 77 15 4 || Journal, Printing...... £22, 19) 6 : 
» AnnualIndex ~~ ~5 55 — 
Subscriptions received:— he Eee : 1818 - 
9 a Literary 
58 ATTearSs sessssessen £121 16 CMe : 85 2. 5 
740 for the hak 1 eh ee ee errr oe 6 
TSO Le rater : Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 30 15 10 
1B in Advance), ee TO Advertising’ i iuisesrecereueeenneeenes 58 6 IL 
Postage and delivery of Journals.. 85 4 6 
<r Ps 1,07 6 —- || Stationery and Sundry Printing... 64 5 6 
$18 Library... AS ee Maho 17115 6 
Incidental Expenses ........00c00 49 8am 
A Com Ositlous ..teeree eccoe e@eoecccce a — | 
. e 1,891 14 
Mr. H. Bates, A.R.A., for the 
Journal Sales ...... oaccceneggeaereentee? #1 0-1 URED Guy Medal vis... ie i ae 
Adverti ; ay ey P 1,956 14 
ga ns OL ales eta ere Balance per Bank ee 
£371 17 6 
———— BOOK teres nage : 
2,268 13 10 || Balanceof PettyCash 35 - 8 
. Ora. Davey 
Mrs. Lovegrove’s TOP ACY wes sickscesc WOOL eee ii Paste f 41119 9 





SS 


(Signed) 


“25th February, 1892. 
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£2,568 13 10 | 


[ Sept. 













Total ..sssscesevess £2,868 13 am 


SoA A BAe 
“J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., + Auditors.” 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., “3 
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(II.)—Banance SHEET of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DecemBeEr, 1891. 





LIABILITIES. 
Ome Ose) |S. -d. 

arrison and Sons— 
Be OULUAL «hos dds tne 159.9. 6 

7 Lrinting and = 

"Stationery e's saat ! oa 
reet Bros., for Act 6 3 6 
vertisements ......... ? 
axes fo April, 1892 ... 3319 8 
fScellaNeous ...s..ceeeee 40 9 4 


-———__ 266 13 10 
Annual Subscriptions ee 3110 — 
in advance 


Coe ree eee Cee OOo oo oO Oe 


298 3 10 


ance in favour of the Society*.. 6,702 13 4 








£7,000 17 2 





(Signed) 


25th February, 1892. 





_ SSS SSS SSE SSS SSSA 














ASSETS. 
Jan Sia, Ge 
Cashs Bala coger. susevecartcventess cee Stl oe o 
2,9007. New 23 per cent. Consols ie - 
: sane 2,760 14 5 
Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
Books in Library.......... £1,500 
Journals in Stock ...... 1,500 
Pictures, Furniture 
and Fixtures ha eaante ag oon 
— 35,500 - = 
Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Less amount written off 
for time expired (seven 280 
VOAYES )' sts conleodnexesuceetns aa 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 88 4 
verable (say) ....... seceneatgn cies 7 
Sundry Debtors ......es0es eeetbesterd 1919 - 
SCOUT  & 
°C A. H. Baier, 
“J. O. Caapwick, F.C.A., S Auditors.” 


‘* SAM. Dyer Ni, F.C.A., 





| * This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 


queathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 











(III.)\—Buitpine Funp (Estasuisnep 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 
: on 31st DECEMBER, 1891. 





LIABILITIES. 
CaS as 
ount of Fund Invested from 934 5 6 
pt ACCOMNG Ac... .ccccss Desisseeasece a 
idends received during 1891... 712 8 
OA lee ome, 
(Signed) 


25th February, 1892. 





“ Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 


ASSETS. 
om SaGe 
Invested as per last Accountin Metro- 
politan Consolidated 34 per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, 
Richard B. Martin, Esq.— 
Stock. Cost. 
£225 10-.9 234 5 6 
Balance since invested .....escces+ cos 5 o 22. 5 
£241 18 2 





‘SACLE BAILEY, 
“ J. O. Cuoapwick, F.C.A., $ Audttors.” 
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‘Report or tHE Avupirors For 1891. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1891, 


‘¢ REPORT :— 


“ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st 
December, 1891, and find them correct, showing the Recerpts 
(including a Balance of 2921. 8s. 2d., from 1890) to have been 
2,368. 138. 1od., and the Payments 1,9561. 148. 1d., leaving a 
Balance in favour of the Society of 4111. 19s. gd. at the 31st 
December, 1891. 


“They have also had laid before them an Hstimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 7,000. 178. 2d., and the latter to 2981. 38. 10d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 6,7021. 138. 4d., eacluswe of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1891, was 2411. 18s. 2d., of which 234l. 5s. 6d. was 
invested im 2231. 108s. gd. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, R. B. Mar tin, Hsq., thus leaving 
a balance of 7l. 128. 8d. since ae aan 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1890 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 1,063, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 80, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 36 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the 
lost on the 31st December, 1891, one thousand and nineteen (1,019) 
Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) SA BAT ee 
“ J.O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., > Auditors.” 
“Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 


“25th February, 1892. 
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APPENDIX. 





Rules for the Award of “ The Guy Medal.” 


ge The Guy Medal of the Royal Statistical Society, founded in 
honour of the distinguished statistician whose name it bears, is 
intended to encourage the cultivation of statistics in their strictly 
scientific aspects, as well as to promote the application of numbers. 
to the solution of the important problems in all the relations of 
life in which the numerical method can be employed, with a view 
as far as possible to determine the laws'which regulate them. 

2. The medal may be of gold, silver, or bronze; the first-to 
be granted for work of a high character founded upon original 
research; the two latter for work founded on existing data. In 
any case the results to be first given to the world through this 
Society. 

3. There shall be no obligation to award either a gold, silver, 
or bronze medal annually; but each year at the Sa monthly 
meeting of the Council in April, the members shall be invited to 
submit the names of any authors of papers read before the Society 
or of work done in its interest, during the current or immediately 
preceding session, whom they may consider entitled to a medal of 
either class; that any such proposals, with the grounds on which 
they are made. shall be circulated to each ie of Council at 
least a week before the Council meeting in May, when all proposals 
shall be considered and decided by resolution of a majority of at 
least two-thirds of the members then present, or the final con- 
sideration and determination may be adjourned, if necessary, until 
the Council meeting in June. 

_ 4, A medal may be awarded to others than Fellows of the 
Society. 

5. The Council shall also have power at any time to grant a 
medal to anyone deemed worthy of such distinction by reason of 
special and extraordinary services to statistical science, although 
not strictly falling within the foregoing regulations, provided that 
the proposal for such an award shall in the first imstance be 
favourably considered by the Executive Committee, and recom- 
mended by them to the Council; that notice of the proposal be 
_ placed upon the agenda for the Council meeting, and that the 
award shall be made by the vote of a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the members present. 


Rules for the Award of “ The Howard Medal.” 


1. That a medal, to be called “The Howard Medal,” shall be 
presented in the name of the President, Council, and Fellows of 
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the Royal Statistical Society, to the author of the best essay on 
some subject in “ social statistics,” selected by the Council. 

2. That the medal be a bronze medal, contained in a case, 
having on one side a portrait of John Howard, on the other a 
wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription. 

3. That the subject of the essay shall be selected by the 
Council at their ordinary meeting in May, and at the anniversary 
meeting of the Society the title of the said essay shall be formally 
announced. 

4, That the essays be sent to the Council of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., London, on or 
before 30th June of the year following the announcement of the 
subject of the essay. Hach essay to bear a motto, and to be 
accompanied by a sealed letter, marked with the like motto, and 
containing the name and address of the author; such letter not to 
be opened, except in the case of the successful essay. | 

5. That no essay exceed in length 150 pages of the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society. 

6. That the Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful 
essay, or an abridgment thereof, to be read at a meeting of the 
Royal Statistical Society, and shali have the right of publishing 
the essay in their Journal one month before its appearance in any 
separate independent form; this right of publication to continue 
till three months after the award of the prize. 

7. That the Executive Committee for the time being, or any 
special committee the Council may appoint, in June of the year of 
competition, shall examine the essays, and report their decision to 
the Council at their meeting next preceding the ordinary meeting 
held in November of each year. 

8. That the President shall place the medal in the hands of 
the successful candidate, at the conclusion of his annual address, at 
the ordinary meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce 
the subject of the prize essay for the following year. 

9. Competition for this medal shall not be limited to the 
Fellows of the Royal Statistical Society, but shall be open to 
any competitor, providing the essay be written in the ene oe 
language. 

10. That the Council shall not award the prize except to the 
author of an essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of 
merit; and that no essay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit 
that does not set forth the facts with which it deals—in part, at. 
least, in the language of figures and tables, and that distinct 


references be made to such authorities as may be quoted or 
referred to. 


eee ee ee WE 8 
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~ ProceeDines of the Firry-EicutaH Annuat GeneraL MEETING. 
The Prusipent, Dr. F. J. Movat, LL.D., in the Chair. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin (Hon. Secretary) read the circular convening 
the meeting. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Report of the Council was taken as read. 


The President said he might mention, as it was not contained 
in the report, that the meeting in June was not held because 
Mr. Baines, although he had arrived in England, had not obtained 
all the information necessary for the paper, and could only have 
given it in an imperfect form. It was therefore thought better to 
postpone it. The competition for the Howard medal, which had 
been in abeyance for the last few years, had been revived, and the 
subject for the next essay was the State of Infant Life and its 
Perils and Protection. Infant life was believed to be exposed to 
many avoidable risks, which might be mitigated or removed by a 
knowledge of the causes on which they depended, with regard to 
which much more accurate information was required than was at 
present obtainable. The rules had been slightly altered, and they 
were therefore reprinted with the regulations for the Guy medal 
in the Appendix to the report in order that they might receive the 
formal sanction of the meeting. Not the least noteworthy incident 
of the past year was the resignation of the office of editor of the 
Journal by Dr. Robert Giffen, after holding it for eighteen years 
with a degree of efficiency which had been of great advantage to 
the Society, and of considerable benefit in extending a knowledge 
of the work of the Society amongst other nations. The Council had 
recorded their opinion of the very high position which the Society 
had obtained in public estimation owing to the great ability and 
eminence as a statistician and the literary excellence of the work 
of the editor. The vacant office had been filled by the appoint- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Hooker, who had shown his 
capacity for the work by the manner in which he had performed 
the duties of sub-editor during the last year. He did not know 
that it was necessary to make any farther remarks in continuation 
or addition to those contained in the report. It covered the whole 
ground, and showed where the weak points were. As they were 
losing some of their members, there might be some defect in the 
mode of election which probably might be discovered and remedied 
by his successor and those who would act with him during the 
ensuing year, but he did not consider the Society was at all in an 
unsatisfactory state, because a considerable number of those who 
had retired were gentlemen who had taken no active part in the 
proceedings, or exhibited any interest in the work of the Society. 
He concluded by moving that the Report of the Council, the 
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Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1891 be 
adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal. 


Mr. F. Henpriks seconded the motion. He considered the 
report most satisfactory, and was sure that it would be so con- 
sidered by the 'ellows at large. Very much was due to the pilot 
who had steered their vessel during the past year. 


Mr. Exuiorr said before the resolution was put he should lke 
to call attention to two points which he thought might be usefully 
borne in mind in the coming year, especially by the younger 
members. The first point noticed in the report was that the 
number of new members joining during the year was the smallest 
number added to the Society’s roll for the last twenty-two years. 
That was a distinctly unsatisfactory feature. They could not help 
members leaving, but they might do something to induce new 
members to join. In the second place he noticed that the receipts 
from the sale of the Journal were lower than they had been for 
the last eleven years, which was again a distinctly unsatisfactory 
feature. It could not arise from the fact of the Journal being less 
worth reading than it was eleven years ago, for it was larger and 
contained as much and more good matter than it did then. It 
might possibly be due to some fault on the part of the Society in 
bringing the Journal under the notice of the book-buying public, 
and they might not, perhaps be quite keeping up with the times in 
that respect. He felt conscious that he was as responsible as 
anybody else for these defects, but thought it might be useful to 
call attention to the matter. | 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The Presipent said the next formal business was to approve 
the appointment by the Council of its Trustees. The death of 
Sir James Caird rendered it necessary to appoint a third, and the 
appointment by the Council required the sanction of the general 
meeting. He would therefore move “that this meeting approves of 
the proposed appointment by the Council of James Heywood, Esq., 
the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and John Biddulph 
Martin, Esq., to be Trustees of the real and personal property of 
the Society, with the exception of the leasehold house in which its 
business is carried on, which is to be conveyed to the Society.” 


Mr. Hype Crarxe said he thought it was desirable not to 
forget that they were now an incorporated Society, and that it 
was very questionable whether it was necessary to have trustees at 
all, or whether it would not be better to place the funds in the 
name of the Society. 


The Prestpent said he scarcely thought that could be done 
now, because the same subject could not be discussed again in the 
Same session in which it had once been determined and decided by 
the Council, This question therefore must be deferred, or it might 
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be brought forward again next year. He would therefore put the 
resolution, when, if it were carried, the matter would be handed 
over to the new Council for them to take steps to carry it into 
legal effect. | . 

_ The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The PreEsipEnt said he was happy to inform the meeting that 
the proposed lst of Council and Officers for the ensuing session 
~ was unanimously adopted. He begged to propose that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to the Scrutineers. 

Carried unanimously. 


The Prestpenr then formally announced the subject of the 
essay for the Howard Medal for 1893, viz., ‘“‘ Perils and Protection 
of Infant Life, with statistical illustrations where practicable.” 


Mr. RK. Hamitron then proposed “that a cordial vote of thanks 
be awarded to the President, Council, and Officers for their 
services during the past session.” He felt that not only would a 
long speech on such a matter be rather tiresome, but it would be 
like gilding refined gold to attempt to add anything with regard 
to the conspicuous merits of the President and officers during the 
past year. 


Mr. J. Otprretp Cuapwick had much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, and would not add anything to it. The record of their 
meetings was quite sufficient speech to all the Fellows of the 
Society. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


The PreEsipENT said so far as he was personally concerned he 
returned his most sincere thanks for the honour. They had passed 
through an exceptional year in many respects, having undergone a 
considerable change in the manner of procedure, &c. With regard 
to the suggestions of Mr. Hlliott, no doubt some means should be 
adopted which he hoped would be more successful than they had 
been in the past for attracting new members and getting a sufficient 
supply of papers and matters for discussion. This had been a 
ehronic complaint for many years which»now seemed to have 
culminated, and it would be very necessary to take some steps in 
the matter. The income and expenditure were now very nearly 
equal, and therefore if any unexpected emergency arose there 
would scarcely be funds enough to carry on with, whereas if they 
could secure a permanent roll of 1,000 members, it would enable 
the Society to undertake all the work it contemplated, unless any 
_ very unforeseen contingency arose. He was quite sure the other 
officers and Council were equally grateful to the Fellows for their 
appreciation of what they had been able to do during the past 
year. He was quite certain that in the gentleman now elected to 
the office he had had the honour to hold, they had chosen one far 
more capable than he could pretend to be of conducting the 
proceedings with a success which he hoped would mark his reign. 
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Strate EXPERIMENTS in NEW ZEBATAND. 


By Sir Rozert Srovr, K.C.M.G. 


Tue Colony of New Zealand has made several experiments in the 
art of government that may be of interest to older countries. The 
word “ socialism” has been used in connection with them, but this 
term has so many varied and even opposite meanings that it were 
unwise to characterise such experimerts by any special term. 
Indeed Professor Adams of the Cornell University has declared 
that it is an intellectual blunder to say that all extensions of 
the functions of government are in the direction of socialism. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu on the contrary asserts that the term socialism 
is properly applied to an extension of the State functions. Whatever 
term may however be applied to the State experiments I am about 
to ment‘on, the result cannot fail to be interesting. In these days 
when sccial questions have become so absorbing, the different roads 
that seem to have been travelled—and that are still journeyed 
over—in the democracies of the United States of America and in 
the southern colonies of Britain are worthy cf note. Yor in the 
Australasian colonies many things are undertaken by the govern- 
ment which in the United States are left to private enterprise, 
and indeed one of the most noticeable features in the govern- 
ments of these colonies is the extent to which they undertake or 
interfere with business ventures. And, judging by the utterances 
of many leading Americans on the subject, one is apt to conclude 
that the results of such non-interference have been far from 
satisfactory, for we hear a great deal about “ millionnaires,” ‘‘ mono- 
““polies,” and “trusts” and even of corruption and “rings,” both in 
State legislatures and in municipal corporations, all of which may 
be said to be unknown amongst us. We have however, in our heavy 
public debts, burdens to carry, from which many of the States of 
the Union are free; and the communities of these colonies may have 
perhaps less elasticity and resource than their American confréres. 
To enable us to determine which is the best course for the 
democracy to pursue, many things would require to be taken into 
consideration. But it is not my purpose, in this paper, to attempt 
this, nor even to defend the system we have adopted in New 
Zealand. My design is the more modest one of stating the facts 
and indicating some of the more immediate and direct consequences, 
premising that the ultimate and indirect results cannot perhaps 
yet be seen nor estimated. I have mentioned results, but, after all, 
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results very rarely come up to the expectations of those who are 
responsible for them. In democracies as in other States these are 
often disappointing. If, for example, one were to write down the 
hopes of those who struggled for reform in the early years of this 
century, and to picture the future that the chartists dreamed of, 
and then to write down the results of the extension of the fran- 
chise, of free government, of the abolition of privileges, would it 
not be seen that the millennium of the reformers is still in the far 
distance? Free government has been attained, but it has not 
brought in its train the benefits that were expected. Human 
nature is not easily changed; and the passing of statutes has 
not always led to social advancement. This consideration may 
deaden the enthusiasm of the impatient radical by showing that 
reforms can only come slowly, and that their consequences may 
not appear for years after they have been achieved, but still who 
would now say that the English Reform Bills were wrongly 
conceived or improperly enacted ¥ In the colonies we are pioneers, 
but as the great American poet has said— 


“We take up the task eternal and the burden and the lesson.” 


The State in New. Zealand has undertaken the following func- 
tions :— 
(1.) Free primary education, with assistance to secondary and 
higher education in the form of land grants, &ce., &e. 
{2.) A telephone system. 
(3.) Telegraphs in addition to the usual postal arrangements. 
(4.) Railways. 
(5.) Water races for irrigation and for mining. 
(6.) Life insurance and annuities. 
_ {7.) Trusteeship and administration of property. 
{8.) Guaranteeing of titles to land. 
(9.) Labour bureaux. 
{10.) Co-operative contracting. 
{11.) Advisory functions to farmers, &c., &c. 


The State does much more in New Zealand than all these 
things. There are the usual administrative functions performed 
by the New Zealand government which other governments per- 
form, such as defence, police, lighthouses, harbours, beacons, 
justice, &c., &c. I have preferred to point out some things that 
are usually not performed by a general municipal government. 
There has been, it will be seen, a considerable extension of State 
functions, and this extension of functions has not been confined to 
what may be termed the general government of the colony. It 
extends also to municipalities. In most towns that have been 
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incorporated, the municipality owns both the gas and the water- 
works. The tramways pay a rental to the local authority, but 
there is reserved the option of purchase. There are some privately 
owned gasworks it is true, but the tendency is for the municipality 
to become its own suppher of gas, water, hbraries, bath houses, 
&c., &c.; in fact of all things that may be necessary for the health 
and recreation of the citizens. 


1. Hducation. 


All primary schools are free, and in them a sound English and 
commercial education can be obtained. Education is secular and 
compulsory, and the cost to the State for the year ending 3lst 
March, 1892, was for public schools 340,463/. 16s. 11d., for native 
schools 14,215/. 10s. 7d., industrial schools 9,856/. 18s. 8d., deaf 
mutes 3,149/. 19s. 8d., and the cost of general administration was 
2,040. 1s. 2d. The number of pupils of all ages on the school rolls 
was at the end of 1891, 119,523. 

The administration is under a Minister of Hducation, who has 
to guide him and advise him an inspector-general and a secretary. 
The minister’s function however is more advisory or directory 
than administrative, for practically the administration is left to 
boards and committees, and it may be useful to point out how 
these committees and boards are elected. Beginning with com- 
mittees: The householders and parents of children aredaiee the 
school elect yearly a school committee of 5, 7, or g members 
according to the numbers of children in a district. A meeting is 
held, and the election takes place at the meeting. The school 
districts are small; very rarely is there more than one school in a 
district. These school committees have the general supervision 
of educational matters, subject always to the board. There are 
thirteen boards. These consist of g members, who hold office 
for three years; 3 members retire each year, and they are elected 
by the school committees in each educational district, so that 
their election is not direct by citizens, but mediate through 
school committees. They have the power after consulting the 
committees of appointing and dismissing teachers. The inspectors 
are appointed by them, buildings are erected and looked after by 
them, and they perform the main administrative work of the 
educational districts, subject always to the advice of the com- 
mittees. The committees look after the more petty and local wants 
of the schools. The system has worked fairly well, and the 
standards required of the pupils are equivalent to the standards 
in the education code of England. There are practically seven 
standards, and a boy or girl who has passed these is well equipped 
for the bakes: of life. The highest standard is an education a 
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little above the highest English elementary standard. Steps are 
being taken to introduce technical education. This already exists 
in some schoois in the shape of woodwork, agriculture, chemistry, 
science, &c., &c. The State also maintains industrial schools. 
These are for neglected children or children whose parents have 
fallen from the paths of, rectitude; or children who have com- 
mitted some offence. There are at present four industrial schools, 
but the boarding out system is adopted, with the result that not 
many children are kept in these schools compared with the number 
on the rolls. As soon as possible children are boarded out to 
families, and after being trained, are sent to work either to assist 
farmers or to a trade, &c., &c. There is also a deaf and. dumb 
school, conducted on the articulation and lp reading system, and 
aid has been given towards the erection of an institute for the 
blind. The deaf mute school has been exceedingly successful. It 
may be necessary to add that New Zealand has ample secondary 
schools in every educational district. The total number of 
secondary schools is twenty-two. Most of these are under the 
inspection of the State, having their governing boards partially 
appointed by the government or by education boards. Three or 
four of them are under the management of ecclesiastical bodies. 
The secondary schools look really to the matriculation and scholar- 
ship examinations of the University as the test of their work. 
The subjects required and marks given for these are as follows :— 


For the Matriculation Examination :— 

(1.) English Grammar and composition, with précis writing. 

(2.) Arithmetic—Fundamental rules, vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, 
and square root. 

(3.) Algebra.—To simple equations, inclusive, with easy problems. 

(4.) Euclid.—Books I and II. 

(5.) Latin.—Translation at sight of easy passages from Latin into English, 
translation of easy passages from English into Latin, and questions on grammar. 

(6.) Greek.—As in Latin. 

(7.) French.—As in Latin. 

(8.) German.—As in Latin. 

(9.) History.—History of England, from the accession of William III to the 
accession of Victoria. 

(10.) Geography.—Political and physical. 

(11.) Elementary Mechanics.—The elements of statics, dynamics, and hydro- 
statics. 

(12.) Elementary Physics.—Heat, sound, light, and electricity. 

(18.) Elementary Chemistry.—The non-metallic elements and the atomic 
theory. 

(i4.) Elementary Biology.—(The papers will contain questions on both zoology 
and botany, but candidates will not be required to answer questions in more than 
one of these subjects.) 

Zoology.—Elements of animal physiology. 

Botany.—Elements of the morphology and physiology of flowering plants, 
including the main characteristics of the chief native and introduced 
natural orders. 
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A candidate must pass in at least seven subjects, except those 
who take Latin or Greek, who shall be required to pass in six 
subjects only. Every candidate shall be required to pass in 
English, arithmetic, and at least one of the following languages— 
Latin, Greek, French, German. 


The subjects for Junior Scholarships are :— 


(1.) Latin. 

(2.) Greek. 

(3.) English. 

(4.) French. 

(5.) German. 

(6.) Mathematics. 

(7.) History and geography. 

(8.) Natural and physical science. 


The requirements for the Scholarship Examination are, in addition to the 
matriculation, the following :— 

(1.) Latin.—Translation at sight from and into Latin, and questions on history 
and antiquity. 

(2.) Greek.—As in Latin. 

(8.) English.—Paraphrase, mensuration, and explanation of passages selected 
from the works of any of the standard English writers; general questions on 
etymology, grammar, and the uses of words; also a short essay on some easily 
understood subject. . 

(4.) French.—Translation at sight from and into French of a more difficult 
kind than the exercises set in the matriculation paper. 

(5) German.—The same as French. 

(6.) Mathematics— 

(a.) Arithmetic (the whole subject), and algebra to quadratic equations in- 
clusive; also ratio, proportion, variation, the progressions, permutations, and 
combinations. 

(4.) Euclid, Books I, II, 111, IV, and VI, and plane trigonometry, to solution 
of triangles inclusive, with easy transformations and examples. 

(7.) History and Geography.—-A paper on outlines of the history of England 
from the accession of Elizabeth, with especial reference to the colonies, and on 
geography, political and physical. 

(8.) Natural and Physical Science.—Any of the following :-— 

(a.) Chemistry.—The chief physical and chemical characters of the following 
elements, and of their ‘more important compounds: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, aluminium, iron, manganese, chromium, lead, 
silver, copper, mercury, tin, gold, platinum; the laws of chemical combination ; 
equivalents; the atomic theory; atomic value (valency); the general nature of 
acids, bases, salts; the elements of qualitative analysis. 

(4.) Magnetism and Electricity.— Properties of magnets; magnetic field; 
magnetic Sthiotne magnetic laws and units; elementary facts cf terrestrial 
magnetism ; electrical attraction and repulsion ; conduction and insulation; electro- 
static induction; distribution of electricity on conductors; simple electrostatic 
laws ; electr ostatic units; friction machines; condensers ; common forms of voltaic 
batteries; heating, ehémical and magnetic effects of electric currents; electro- 
magnetic units; galvanometers; Olm’s law and its simple applications; measure- 
ment of resistance and of electromotive force. 

(c.) Sound and Light.—Production and propagation of sound; intensity ; 
pitch ; quality ; velocity of sound in uniform media; reflection of sound § vibration 
of strings, and of the air in pipes; resonance; heats: the diatonic scale ; pro- 
duction and propagation of light; photometry ; velocity of light and modes of 
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determining if; reflection and refraction; formation of images by plane and 
spherical mirrors and by simple lenses; the prismatic spectrum; optical instru- 
ments and vision. 

(d.) Heat.—Expansion of solids, liquids, and gases; thermometry ; liquefaction 
and solidification; vaporisation and condensation; properties of vapours; hygro- 
metry; latent heat; specific heat; calorimetry ; conduction; convection; the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 

(e.) Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids —Composition and resolution 
of statical forces; mechanical powers, ratio of the power to the weight in each; 
centre of gravity ; laws of motion; laws of motion of falling bodies; hydrostatics. 

(7.) Botany—(1.) The morpholegy, histology, physiology, and life history of 
saccharomyces, bacteria, protococcus, closterium, spirogyra, penicillium, mucor, 
saprolegnia, peziza, agaricus, a fucoid, nitella (or chara), marchantia, a moss, a 
fern, pinus, and the bean plant. (2.) The general morphology and classification 
of angiospermous flowering plants, with especial reference to the following natural 
orders: orchidez, liliaceze, graminez, polygonace, scrophularaceze, boragineze, 
ericaceee (including epacridese), composite, rubiacee, umbelliferee, onagraces, 
rosaceze, leguminose, malvacez, caryophyllaces, cruciferz, and ranunculacee ; the 
modification of roots, stems, leaves, &c., to different purposes; parasitism ; fertili- 
sation of flowers, and modes of dispersion of seeds. 


The university, which is an examining institution, has affiliated 
to it three teaching colleges: the Auckland university college, the 
Canterbury college, and the Otago university. The New Zealand 
university provides for the granting of degrees and of scholarships. 
The examiners are mainly appointed in England. It receives an 
annual grant of 3,000/., besides having some small landed endow- 
ments. The colleges mentioned have also obtained substantial 
government aid, and the Auckland university college receives 
annually 4,000/. as a money grant. It will be seen therefore that 
so far as education is concerned the State has made provision for 
the education of its youth from the infant school to the university. 


2. Telephones; and 3. Telegraphs. 


There are 2,592 telephones in New Zealand. This is a larger 
number than there are for example in the more thickly popu- 
lated colony of Victoria; and the telephone system is being 
yearly extended. We can use telephones now in many parts for 
50 miles. The charge per telephone is 5/. a year. It may not 
be necessary to mention the postal department, but in 1891 the 
average number of letters per head was 37°70. The postage is 
2d., except in towns, where it is 1d. There were also book packets 
delivered and posted, 7,170,761 ; newspapers delivered and posted, 
18,5¢1,911. The parcel post is in operation. During the past 
year the parcels pusted were 162,282. The letters posted amounted 
to 23,867,402, and delivered, 23,745,462 ; total letters, 47,612,864. 
Money orders paid 160,279, of the value of 582,661/. 16s. 7d., and 
issued 195,239, of the value of 651,989/. 19s. 6d. The postal notes 
sold were 214,334 of the value of 78,808/. 10s., and paid 212,645, 
of the value of 76,865/. 1s. 6d. There are 1,240 post and telegraph 
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offices, 65 telephone exchanges, and 2,603 miles of telephone 
wires, and 13,235 miles of telegraph wire. No private telephones 
are allowed in the colony; all must be under State control and 
State supervision, nor are private telegraph wires permitted; all 
belong to the State. In connection with the postal department 
there is a post office savings bank. This was only begun in 1867, 
and it has mounted up so that there was to credit on 3lst December, 
1891, 2,695,447/. 11s. 6d. The average amount of deposit was per 
head 4/. 5s. 7d. The number of accounts was 104,467, and the interest 
credited for the year was 104,098/. 17s. The revenue of the postal 
and telegraph department up to 3lst December, 1891, was 320,058/. 
1s. 3d., and the expenditure 268,343/. 1s. 1d. There are three 
cables connecting the north and south island. The cable connecting 
Australia with New Zealand belongs to the Hastern Telegraph 
Extension Company, but it is proposed to connect Australia with 
a New Zealand owned cable. If the Canadian people were to lay 
a transpacific cable, I believe New Zealand ious be induced to 
grant a small subsidy to it. 


4, Railways. 


The railways were begun by the colony as a whole in 1870. 
Prior to that date, but under the federal form of government which 
New Zealand possessed, called the provincial system, there had 
been provincial railways. Railways had been begun in Canterbury, 
in Southland, in Otago, and in Auckland. In 1870 there was a 
general public works scheme started for the whole colony, and 
there are now 1,869 miles of railway open for traffic. The total 
cost has been 14,656,691/., and the revenue earned last year was 
1,115,431. 10s. 10d., the expenditure 706,517/. 6s. 2d.; leaving 
21. 158. gd. per cent. on the cost. It may be useful to note two 
things that have happened in New Zealand. The demand for 
railways became so great that the general government could not 
meet all the demands, especially for what may be termed side lines. 
An Act was passed in 1877 giving power to a district to allow a 
company to construct such lines, and giving the company rating 
power to enable it to pay for the cost of construction. District 
railways as they were called were constructed under this provision, 
but the general government had in the end to purchase these lines. 
It had given a guarantee of 2 per cent. on the cost of construction, 
and it was found very difficult to work these district railways with 
the main lines. There was a continual conflict of authority, and 
an unsatisfactory mode of arrangement in dealing with rates. 
Then another system of railway construction was started in 1880 
on what was called the land grant system. The government gave 
to private companies certain blocks of land proportioned to the 
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cost of the line. It was arrived at in this way: They were to 
get one-third of the cost in a land grant, provided the expenditure 
did not exceed a certain amount per mile. Under this system the 
Wellington and Manawatu line of 84 miles, and the Kaihu line of 
163 miles were constructed. The latter has fallen into the hands 
of the government, and the former is still managed by a company. 
There is also a line on this system called the Midland railway (late 
Hast and West Coast Middle Island railway). The fact is this 
system was introduced because the government were afraid to 
become liable for the loans that were required to construct these 
lines. It was discovered that by the means of land grants the 
borrowing of money by the colony would not be necessary, whilst 
the colony would be benefited by having these lines constructed. 
It seems to me however doubtful if this system has been any gain 
to the colony. The Wellington and Manawatu line for example 
was not constructed through difficult country, but a great part of 
it is through rich lands, and the large endowment in the shape of 
land grants given to the company would have gone a considerable 
way towards its construction. It is also a connecting line between 
the seat of government and the West Coast and Napier lines, 
_and the policy of leaving it to a private company to form such a 
connecting line between two government railway systems can 
hardly be approved. To show the goods and passengers carried, 
the following statistics may be of interest. The traffic for the 

past thirteen years has been as follows :— 





Expendi- Cattle, Season 


Miles. 





























Year. Revenue. ane? Tonnage. ye Sheep, &e. Passengers. Micketa, 
£ £ No. No. No. No. 
1879-80] 1,172 | 762,573 | 580,010 | 1,108,108 | 180,331 | 285,209] 2,967,090 | 5,077 
*80-81) 1,277 | 836,454) 521,957 | 1,377,783 | 286,865 | 300,704| 2,849,561 | 6,499 
781-82| 1,319 | 892,026 | 523,099 | 1,437,714 | 316,611 | 343,751] 2,911,477 | 7,207 
782-83] 1,358 | 953,347 | 592,821 | 1,564,793 | 341,186 | 477,075] 3,283,378 | 8,621 
83-84] 1,396 | 961,304 | 655,990 | 1,700,040 | 359,896 | 686,287) 3,272,644 | 9,086 
°84-85| 1,477 | 1,045,712 | 690,026 | 1,749,856 | 347,425 729,528 | 3,232,886 | 8,999 
°85-86| 1,613 | 1,047,419 | 690,340 | 1,823,767 | 349,428 | 858,662] 3,362,266 | 10,717 
*86-87| 1,727 | 998,768 | 699,072 | 1,747,754 | 372,397 | 942,017) 3,426,403 | L1,821 
87-88 1,758 | 994,843 | 687,328 | 1,735,762] 399,109 | 940,209] 3,451,850 | 11,518 
88-85} 1,777 | 997,615 | 647,045 | 1,920,431 | 399,056 | 919,392) 3,132,803 | 11,817 
*89-9(| 1,809 | 1,095,570 | 682,787 | 2,073,955 | 405,838 | 1,068,575 | 3,376,459 | 12,311 
*90-91} 1,842 | 1,121,701 | 700,703 | 2,086,011 | 413,074 | 1,848,364] 3,433,629 | 13,881 
91-92) 1,869 | 1,115,432 | 706,517 | 2,066,791 | 430,216 | 1,158,501 | 3,555,764 | 16,3841 











There are about 4,600 employés in the government service 


connected with the railways. 
on the lines. 


There have been very few accidents 
No severe accidents have happened; the most serious 


was caused by the wind blowing a train over an embankment on 
the Rimutaka incline. There have been no collisions, and for the 
past year not a single passenger has been killed. 
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5. Water Races. 


The government has spent a large sum of money on water 
vaces. These have been expended mainly with the object of 
bringing water to gold fields, for the purpose of sluicing or of 
other modes of gold working, and for the carrying away of débris 
from mines. The total amount spent for water races has been 
350,439/. 6s., and the total profit during the thirteen years since 
they have been constructed has been from sales of water and gold 
duty 65,967. 17s. 3d. This has been done by the general govern- 
ment. Water races have been constructed by local bodies—county 
councils—for New Zealand has a complete system of local govern- 
ment, that is, it has municipalities for towns and counties for large 
districts, and road boards for smaller parts of counties. Some 
counties, however, have no road boards, the whole of the local 
affairs being managed by the county council. ‘There are in 
Canterbury alone at least 3,500 miles of water races. They are 
used for irrigating the land and watering stock, and they have been 
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eminently successful. 


They are open races, the water being taken 
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TABLE I. 
Particulars of New Policies Issued 
Number Transferred to 
of 
Years Accounts 
Name of Office. of Cie if Premibt i He Annuities. 
Business 
in the 
Num- Num- A t 
pasa ner Amount. ber hey kunetind 
es LS. Oe 
The Australian Mutual Provi- 
CODLSOCLELY ..fo..s55-cetoatreres 29 {81 Dee., 1890) 1,832 a9, 807 Ba Diente fe o 
The Colonial Mutual Life 
Assurance Society (Limited) 7 a 533 eK? ; aie 
The Equitable Insurance As- 6 
sociation of New Zealand... 27 ne we it 2) 
The Equitable Life Assurance ‘ 
Society of the United States i : 2 spe fe aba t ie 
The Mutual Assurance Society 
of Victoria (Limited) ....... 7 ss 1260/7) Aaa ee <a 
The Mutual Life Association 185 475 | 
of .Australasiawen. oh Aske i H 753 : at ie | 
The National Mutual Life 
Association of Australasia Tr [30S8ept., 1890] 563 143,199 | — = 
(Titimitedh) Sesreieee eens 
The New York Life Insurance id 
Company anak pees, i evel Dees tes mae age ie Site 
The Life Insurance Depart- 
ment of the New Zealand 21 ms 2,744 684,242 | 17 | 890 6 8 
GOVeErNMENE o.ssicssscsesccsinceenes 
Totals a.eo1, oem — — 6,757 | 1,772,550 123 4056 0a 
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from the rivers fed from the snows of the Southern Alps. As the 
Canterbury plain has a considerable fall, about twenty feet per 
mile, there has been no trouble in carrying the water in the races. 
There have been some races constructed in Otago, but it is in 
Canterbury that irrigation has been mainly developed. Its 
peculiar climatic conditions require such aid to agriculture, being 
bounded on the west by the Alps, the vapour-carrying westerly 
winds do not bring moisture across these ranges. The rainfall of 
Canterbury is more limited than that of almost any other district 
in New Zealand. Assistance has also been given by the govern- 
ment to mining in various ways. This has generally been done by 
constructing roads by bonuses, and grants in aid of prospecting. 


6. Life Insurance and Annuities. 


The government life insurance department was started in the 
year 1870. It has therefore had an existence of about twenty- 
one years. At the end of 1891 its total accumulated funds were 
1,872,797/. The number of policies in existence was 29,226. The 
rate of premiums is less than the ordinary private life offices. It 








TaseE I. 
luring the Year, including Policies Policies discontinued during 
the Colony. the Year, Number of 
[3 including Policies trausferred existing Gross Amount 
Premiums, from the Colonies. Policies at | Insured by Policies at 
end end of Year. 
of Year. 
| Single, Annual. Number. Amount. 
———— | a sale ee ae A ca a a ie 
sna). eee Se 1 £ Ss. od. £ Soy, 
Oso 78) 6) 155658 10° 8 | 1,170 333,885 - —| 15,704 4,941,826 -— — 
3124'S | 4 4,943 8 11 550 173,150 -— — 2,785 Gass2 0 ord tet 
— — 34, Lo,o73 18) 2 65 1A447 6: EDO, 
— AL fe 9 ey ag 158 BOOS ON cot 915 465,653 - — 
—' oo joa © eller 185 es OMet tae 2 955 239,0245r7 11 
(OREL <= G35. 6. 62 495 132,682 19 —| 2,962 468,137 16 2 
Tier 6 4,182 18 6 297. 81,920 -— — 2,330 590,656 — — 
a ind em ie Ce) 43 19,000 -— — 207 85,691 — — 
8,464 12 5 | 30,489 1 1 | 1,877 466,341 — — | 28,102 7,544,030 - — 
BU,004mo. 9 |: 51,330 7.4 | 4,809 1,323,434 10 4] 64,025 16,582,650 7 10 
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has an absolute government guarantee, and the result has been that 
through its operation life insurance has become much extended in 
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New Zealand. 








It is very difficult to get accurate details of the 
amount insured per head in the various countries. The average 
amount of life insurance per head of the population of New 3 
Taste II.—Statement 


Policies Issued and Discontim 


ASSURANCES. 


Whole Life and Term Assurances. 

























































































Endowment Assurances. 
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Year 1891. 
eh a Rever- Annual Premium. Numel eee bat Annual fren 
__, | sionary y J 
ber. |Assured. Bonus.| Ordinary. He ae ber. | Assured. Bonus.| Ordinary. Ext 
£ £ ee ee 2 2h ssa. eae 
Policies in force) 
- Sa Ne 17,172 |5,1'71,537|195,783 |133,862 16 3/4,092 4 610,292 |2,345,831| 67,979 /84,844118 5| 808 14 
J eTaelisy Oeeeeaaee : ; ; 
Bonus allotted as 
at 31st Decem-¢| — — [282,678 -- — — == /113.763 a1 ba 
_ ber, 1890: cic. ‘ ¥ 
New business, 1891], 1,588} 444,607; — 10,464 15 -| 272 18 2] 1,288) 249,109} — 9,122 19 10) 144 a6) 
jh’ ey TOL aie sees ca: 18,760 |5,616,144)478,461 |144,627 If 34,865 2 8]|11,580|2,594,940|181,740 93,967 18 3 |1,043 ee 
Policies discon- § 
eS owning 1,114} 323,026] 37,871] 8,717 16 4] 8111111} 603} 134,941) 14,961) 5,217 15 3) 66 
Total policies in “ eT Ite x. a 
force at suet 17,646 |5,293,118]440,590 |135,909 14 11 |4,053 10 9 |10,97%4 |2,459,999] 164,479 188,750 3 —| 982 107 
December, 1891 , 
Particulars of Policies Discontinu 
How Discontinued. 
By death - fcc. cc0ss 177 |. 62,484] 7,224] 1,842 8 2) 89°38 10 56| 13,070) 1,279] 52018 4) 6 12) 
5» maturity ......... = — — — — 49| 13,575) 2,375] 793 6 10 5 a 
PP EEUErencersy os 165] 48,209) 2,919; 1,268 9 7}, 58 Y BY 108) 23,184) e 1A ieeslOdces 3 
” to) iyi 4 
LiYos sk eee } ae a 16,876 a Ta i ca 5,273 gael lay 4 
oj JAPSC...cceers0000| 771} 212,793] 10,8521 5.014 1x —) 14 Qar8 390] 85,164) 3,876] 3,000 15 6} 39 15 
> expiry of policy 1 200° — -| g Sag — — — — _ : 
<f £ pre- | | i 
pore: ti es — | ‘ss4-10 4) 0 82410 eee a: — — 
Miscellaneous ...... ee az cca» 34 16 4] 12 410) — _ — 92 2 4| 6m 
otal vn nce. 1,114] 323,026) 87,871; 8,717 16 4]. 8111111] 603] 134,941 14,261 5,217 15 34, 6% 7 
Progress of Business of the Government Insurai 
Total issued ........, 31,049 |9,485,801|612,605 |250,569 4 919,729 4 38 [20,065 |4,704,718|224,749 |170,420 13 11)2,352 15) 
[a NOUR a a 13,403 |4,162,683!172,015 |114,689 9 10|5,675 18 6 | 9,088 |2,2443719) 60,270 | 81,670 10 11}1,370 © 


Total in force...... 17,646 Bye9 Gt Ee aA 508 135,909 14 11 |4,053 10 9 |10,974 12,459,999|167,479 | 88,750 3 -| 982 10) 
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Zealand is, however, 25/., that is at the end of 1891. This is as 
compared with Australia’s 22/., Canada’s 1o/., United States’ 1ol., 
and the United Kingdom’s about 12/. I do not know if my figures 
of comparison are absolutely correct: they are the best that could 
be obtained here. They have been furnished to me by the very 


mess at end of Year 1891. 
ng the Year 1891. 





imple Endowments, 














Annuities. TOTAL. 
Investments, &c. 
j - Annual Premium.- 
-} Sum Annual { Num- etal Nee Num-| Sum Rever pavers 
: re- nnuity. Sone —————$— nnuity. 
f fi a ber. ; rs sured. - 
Assured.| Premium oe ber. | Assured. | ponys. Ordinary. Beind 
£ Sees aid: MSEC ee, 1S. a £ x £ Sila soe SsmOsl 4 aes Sue de 


— 


26,662 |1,189 1 6] 102 |10 16 —|5,668 14 4] 28,102) 7,544,030 |263,762 |219,857 12 2| 4,990 19 3)5,668 14 4 


a — [396,439 = = os 























5} 6185 | 2601411] 23 | — |r040 17 8] 2,934] 699,901] — | 20,148 9 9| 417145] 104017 8 

















pete ween t =| a res 
| | 32,844 11,899 16 54 125 |10 16 -|6,709 13 -] 31,036) 8,243,931 |660,201 |240,006 1 11] 5,408 13 8|6,709 12 - 
me. 3.2200) VoL 321% 4 — 362 11 4} 1,810) 461,197) 52,182] 14,086 15 6| 872 126{| 362 11 4 
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29,617 {1,248 12 6] 12x |10 16 -|6,347 - $] 29,226) 7,782,734 168,069 |223,919 6 §| 5,036 12/6,347 - 8 
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— — 4 — AP aie 7) 9371 975,554 °8,503 1.2363 6 6 OG ee) 2ilesb 201 led) 
2 583 33 11 -| — — —- GA Pee ARTS On| 82,5170 826 17 10 ie Wits: —_ 
Hi 2,302 | 103 —- 71 — — = 335] 73,645] 4,877] 2,184 2 5| 61 84 = 
a8. a 2 = as = 22,149 — ae = 
5 a45 | 1212 47 — = — 1,166| 297,642 14,728] 8,027 18 10] 18017 8 = 
Me as me = as 200;. — yes at = 
om ae — — — — = — 554 10 7 10 8 4 — . 
= >, w ce = ame ae — 12618 8| 18:94 i 
| 4220.1 151 $11) 4 | — | 36211 4] 1,810] 461,197| 52,132] 14,086 15 6| 872126] 36211 4 























artiment since date of Establishment to 31st December, 1891. 





1 | 84,983 (4,165 17 5] 142 


124 11 3\8,662 7 10} 58,027]14,245,302|840,354 [425,280 7 4 |12,082 ee 8,662 4 10 
9 | 55,166 }2,917 4 11} 51 23,8 


113 15 3/2,3 Ais leo} 01) 6,462,568 282,285 199,361 — II 7.045 1 —|2,315 7 2 
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Extra Pr€MitlMs ..........esecceseresenecssceecceseseceeesvecees 5036 Lr 2 
Reduction of premium by bonus, KC. ..ceecccersseeereeeee 230 19 6 
231,186 7 I 


, the additional premium imposed for any reason whatsoever. 
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able actuary of the government insurance department. He has 
compared the returns of the Board of Trade in England from the 
English offices, the English preliminary census, and various books. 
The average number of policies per 1,000 of the population is here 
87, in Australia 70, in Canada 29, in the United Kingdom 26, in 
the United States 18. The average amount insured per policy is 


as follows :— 
New Zealand = canetec meet at ee 288 
AUISbTANE \...2svecesecellsteeseestecese seat eee 317 
Caria aii, jencishn.ssconsanecoetn eee en 344 
United’ Kingdom? 2. t24.cee). do -anndoanean 480 
United States 2... ae, c1am bcatnnra ee 565 
This will show that life insurance is very widely diffused in 


New Zealand, and that a lower stratum is tapped. The depart- 
ment has been well and faithfully administered, but no doubt what 
has made it so successful is that there has been an absolute 
government guarantee. The rates, are as I have said, somewhat 


+ 
Tasie III.—Lire Assurance. Revenuz or New ZEALAND Business.—Showing the 
their New Zealand Business, and of the Life Insurance 


Date when Consideration 


‘ . Premiums Premiums 
Name of Office. Financial Year for 
(New). (Renewals). as 
ended. Annuities. 


























£6. ¢d. | ee ee 
BE sck ae pees Frovident | | 31 Dec. 1800 |1a:ag8 fol, afte 15636 19 oe 





Me seas Linen » | 4058 7 7| 19,080 8 5| 300 - = 
Bechet Ney Fala ee cy > 4426 5) — 
nig Baie oe Gaon "|g Janam af a 
vVieloia (Lined) nT |) goa 36 to | ee 
Aeros Life Association of : Ms me 


PMO Ne Cee eee nasi enetecereservesnees 


The National Mutual Life Pee 


1 

tion of Australasia (Limited) .... 30 Sept., 1890) 3,736 | 66) Tasls2iauee ae 
6 
i 











The New York Life Insurance 
CelI Ally sate arte mes Mette \ 31 Deo., 1890 |" 887" 16175 ie 2euaale = 
The Life Insurance Department of | ~ 97 
the New Zealand Government if ” 21,325 .3 81190;205 99 7,07 1-513 ae 
Totaishe ia cla Marne oo 50,991 2 11/413,471 8 919,008 3 5 








* Including 6120. 17s. 11d., excess of expenditure. — 


lower than those of other offices, Generally speaking they area 
fraction lower than the lowest of the other offices, but what might 
naturally be expected to follow has happened; the division of 
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profits has not been so great as in some of the Australian offices 
that have higher rates. However, during the five years ending 
December, 1890, the surplus, after valuation by the London 
actuaries, Messrs. Bailey, Hardy, and King, was found to be 
-239,475/. There are at least eight other offices competing for 
business in New Zealand. The one with the largest number of 
policies is the Australian Mutual Provident. It is the oldest 
office in New Zealand, having been in operation for forty-one years. 
in Australia, and here thirty years. The total number of policies 
in the colony was, in the year 1890, 54,025; the total amount 
insured being 15,582,650/. 7s. rod. I have to give (in Table I) 
the results for 1890, as those for 1891 will not be ascertained for a 
month or two yet. 

Keeping however to the government business, it may be noted 
that the total revenue now is 330,895/. The total business can 
be gathered from Table II. 

In conducting its business the government acts like an ordinary 


Revenue of the various Life Assurance Companies operating in the Colony in regard to 
Department of the Government, for the Year 1890. 





Remissions for 


; ] Investment, Funds at Total Revenue 
Interest. — 4 a Total Revenue. | and Transfers from — Te aa 
Receipts. Head Office beginning of Year. Account. 


and Branches. 











£ os. d. ay § Ld: Sot sGa na. £ Se rae £ Sed. 
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eens. .d: 
Beeomtseegie251t 4 | 232,611 3° 8 | 56,273 18: 7 | 1,259,201 19 2 jt,548,087. 1 « 
T2016. 1 — Bots 12) -1 |. 4 — 67,844 8 10 93,020 — 11 
ea fp sae 442 6 5 = ee 1,055 4 4% 
2,525 2 3| 915 —| 20,770 8 7 | = 46612515 6.| 67,383) ada 
Posen | 44°-| 9,647 14 - | 2 5,802 (=. 8 | 15;839°14° 4 
3.46918 2) 110 6! 28343 4 7 oe 62,304 14 1] 90,647 18 8 
Siasamee 11)33 8 71° 25,3388 —- 8 464 4 10 10222318" 8 | 128522 Pe ideg 
Ome — | 1° 6 4 3,201 (5. 6 — nil 3,402 18 -+ 
89,795 18 2|19 15 5 |313,425 10 3 Bn 1,582,447 17 11 11,895,873 8 2 




















Moatgmeee eal on it 6 1658985 5 9 | 56,728 -3.. 5 | 3,126,732 14 5 |3,843,230 14 — 





+ Including 1712. 12s. 6d., excess of expenditure. 





life insurance company. It sends out lecturers and agents and 

enters into active competition for obtaining “lives.” In the 

larger towns there are branch offices; but in the smaller towns 
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the post offices act as agents. It will be seen from Table III that 
the government department has not crushed out the private 
companies. 

I have given in the first table the number of years that the 
various offices have done business in this colony. The govern- 
ment intend to develop the life insurance department to enable 
pension schemes to be carried out by an annuity system. — This 
will apply first to government officers, but no doubt will soon be 
extended to others in the community. The funds obtained by the 
government through the insurance department are invested in 
government bonds and also lent out on mortgage to individuals. Pa 
Two conditions are invariably insisted upon in mortgages, that no 
loan shall exceed half the value of the property, nor shall one 
loan be of a larger amount than 5,000/., and then on freehold 
only. Looking at life insurance as a mode of thrift and invest- 
ment, it will be seen that during the past twenty-one years much 
has been done in New Zealand in this direction. Friendly societies 
have, however, not been injured. Their total number is 357, and 
their total assets 451,573/., the membership being 26,379. They 
include the usual friendly societies in England: Manchester Unity, 
Oddfellows, Foresters, Rechabites, American Order of Oddfellows, 


Tapix 1V.— Showing the Business of the Post Office Savings Banks in New Zealand Year by 





Average | Iixcess 






































Number | Number Average | Num- 
a al i . 5 iv 
eee of Total ari ‘Amount Ue Meio’ Total Amount Amount | of Deposit 
Totals Savings | Deposits of Deposits ofeach | With- of of each over 1a 
Ee, Banks | Received Received Deposit |drawals| Withdrawals With- Wit! : 
wee he at | during during the Received | during during drawal it adres als 
ie ub the Year during the the: Yeas during during the | 
the Year.| Year. ; the Year. | Year. : the Year. + Year, 
£ Chef ees oh. £ So | es tale £ s. d, 
aS) eee Seo ar Bil 176,971 |1,842,987 15 2{10 8 3 | 111,603 |1,693,515 9 3/15 3 5 | 149,472 5 IL 
AU a eee 296 162,938 |1,658,543 3 5|10 3 6 | 106,868/1,500,437 9 5] 14 = 9 | 158,105 14 - 
“89 pecials carseste seer. 294. 153,920 |1,515,281 11 3} 9 16 10 99,188 1,457,081 5 -| 1413 9 | 58,200 6 3) 
BT ae ol isetoy (eatere 7 2110 38 6G | Sotcet |teeabig eee en 
‘G6, Semeeriiocays! {137/989 eB des 6 1h) Kee 11 | 89 78a | SS ony ena 1 Sine 
BOF veseatereesstah 250 131,373 |1,341,00r 3 2|10 4 1 | 84,832 | 1,264,305 8 3] 14 18 —| 76,695 14 11 
a rei ahe 213 | 129.279 |1224;909 11 4| 9 911} 80,800|1,195,931 -11| 14 16 —| 31,978 10 5 
Siar ate 222 | 127609 |vinSd7a 4 1/9 4 8} "8 4os 1129571918 8]1610 6] — 
Be et ke 207 | 129,952 |13328°852 211/10 4 —| 69,308|1,142,599 - 1116 9 8 | 183,253 2 10 
Sq cae oe 190 | 195,855 |13189,012 2 7| 9 811 | 60,137| 902195 1 8] 13 = 1 | 286,817 - 11 | 
a Roataie ye epee 864,441 18 10 Ht 11 91 57,446| 780,504 13 4] 13 11 $j 83,937 5 6 
519 secseceseeseens r 71,865 12,800 Ar iy til leno 693} 876,180 19 3) 16 - oe 
1B sesseeseseseees 147 69,908 eoneng rz =| 1018 - ree 742,053 14 3/197 4 2 20,080 17 9 
li tateaste cee: 138 60,953 | 681,294 13 2} 11 3 6 | 39,363] 667,023 7 5| 16.18 ro}. 14,271 5 9 
ee eee 12 57,295 | 664,134 12 6/1111 9| 39,486| 696.281 7 4/1712 8} — 
FI ete 5. eel, ano 56,129 | 657,653 4 -| 1114 4| 36,9771 729,759 17 9) 1914 8) 8 a 
TONE caters 103 52,627 | 699,249 14 3] 13 5 8 | 29,778| 620,155 8 9] 2016 5| 79,094 5 6 
. Re ert 97 ae 580,542 § 5| 14 16 2) 21,268 425,908 38 5] 20 - 5 | 154,634 2 
eae st | ato | $523 1 y[ ists o| was | sols 16 B[a7a8 9 | soo 2 
wh tesetetteneeess 24,642 312,33 2138 14,773 soe j 17 L359 , ~ 
ag oc) | arise | aat&e 2 2/a0 72 a | gas) ieosis a iltg 8 7| cose 18) 
Ona ent) 55 13,014 | aoa'szg 12 G| 141811 | Ogos 10709417 8 1616 &| 87440 14 3 
From 1st Feb., j a 9395 ‘ : : 
“ae bee: | 46 6,977 | 96,372 7101316 2] 1,919] 26,415 18 9| 1315 3 | 69,056 9 I 
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and one or two smaller societies. It may be said that the govern- 
ment insurance may weaken other modes of saving. It has not, 
as I have said, injured friendly societies, and Table IV will show 
that savings banks deposits have increased. I give only those in 
post office savings banks. There are other savings banks which 
also show a good business. 

It cannot be expected that the result of this extension of 
government insurance can be seen at present. It is only as years 
roll on when the competition for work and food becomes more 
intense, that the value of these wise provisions will be appreciated. 
Having such a department as the government insurance, it will 

"facilitate experiments in old age pension schemes. A scheme for 
that has been elaborated, and no doubt before anything is done in 
Hngland some attempt will be made to solve the difficult problem 
of making some provision for labourers in their old age. 


. 


7. Trusteeship. Administration of Property. 


I-now come to government trusteeship—the administration of 
property, &c. This was a new department created in 1871. 
Before this date there had been provision for administering in- 
testate estates where there were either no relatives in the colony 


Year, from the Date they were Established, in February, 1867, to the 31st December, 1891. 
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or relatives who could not or who did not choose to undertake the 
administration of the estate. In the year mentioned, however, 
there was started a public trust office, and its transactions have 
grown very large. Yor example, on 3lst March, 1890, there were 
being administered 2,491 estates, of the value of 1,393,413/. This 
included wills 288, native reserves 392, intestacies 752, real estates 
10g, lunatic estates 137, and the office is gradually growing. At 
the end of 1891, 2,916 estates, of the value of 1,436,027/., were 
in process of administration, and on the 3lst March, 1892, the 
number of estates had mounted up to 3,185, of a value of 
1,461,163. Table V will show the growth of business for the 
three past years. 

A new departure has been made during the past year in 
reference-to administration. 

A law has been passed that if there is no provision specially 
declaring how investments are to be made, then the moneys from 
various estates may be invested together in the various securities 
named, viz. :— 


(1.) Government securities of the United Kingdom or of any 
colony or dependency thereof. 

(2.) Debentures issued as mortgages executed by any local 
body in the colony secured upon rates, or upon real 
estate, up to one half the value. 

(3.) Mortgages of real estate up to one half the value. 

(4.) Fixed deposits in any bank if same has been created or 
established by any Act of the Colonial Parliament or 
by Royal Charter, or in the post office or other savings 
bank established in New Zealand under any Colonial 
Act. 


In the case of any such investments the department guarantees 
the money invested, but the interest is not to exceed to the 
beneficiaries 5 per cent. on amounts not exceeding 3,0col., or 
4 per cent. up to 20,c00/. ‘To secure the department against 
loss, a $ per cent. may be made payable to a guarantee fund. 

It will be seen that in small estates beneficiaries will obtain 
5 per cent., and in large estates 4 per cent., if no special investment 
has been provided for in the will or trust settlement. 

The public trust office also pays ifs accounts in cash and 
not in cheques on the bank of New Zealand, which is the New 
Zealand banker. ‘This is practically making it a bank on a 
small scale, and the business is yearly developing.. With this 
recent alteration in the law as to the State guaranteeing a 
certain rate of interest, I believe that the business of the office 
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will very largely increase. The following table will show the 
cash transactions of the office :— 


Pusutic Trust Orrice. Statement of Cash Received and Paid from 
30th June, 1873, to 31st December, 1891. 








Year. Receipts. Payments. 
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The total number of estates has been 25,042. There is a 
growing feeling in favour of utilising the trust office, because 
of its absolute security. 

The person who has a small sum to leave for the benefit of 
his widow or children, if he leaves it in the trust office, will 
know that though the interest may not be large, yet that the 
beneficiaries will receive it regularly, and that the capital will 
be safe. It has been held that the public trustee has the same 
liabilities as other trustees. He may be guilty of either breaches 
of trust or neglect, and for these he may be sued by those injured 
and the office must indemnify them. The administration has been 
a gain to the State, as there has been reaped a profit of 18,000. 
up to the end of 3lst December, 1891, which has been passed to 
the ordinary revenue of the colony, and after paying all expenses, 
losses, &c., there is a further sum of 30,000/. to credit, including 
dividends and balances unclaimed, after allowing for re-funds. 
There are in New Zealand two private companies doing the same 
kind of work—managing properties, obtaining probate of wills, &c. 
They have not long been in existence, and their transactions as yet, 
so far as trusteeships are concerned, have not been very extensive. 
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8. Guaranteeing Titles. 


What is known as the Torrens system of land transfer has. 
been adopted in New Zealand. This system is well known in 
Australia, and all that need be said about it is that the State 
on certain conditions guarantees titles to land. . A guarantee 
fund has been accumulated, and so far hardly any claims have 
been made on it; it now amounts to about 80,0001. This may 
be attributed to two things, (1) the care of the examiners of 
titles, and (2) that New Zealand was not old when the system 
was brought into operation. All new lands sold by the govern- 
ment come under the Land Transfer Act. Year by year the 
land which was under the old system of registration—which 
was a complete system of registration, only without the govern- 
ment guarantee—is gradually being brought under the land 
‘transfer system. 


9. Agricultural Department. 


The government performs the function of an advisory board 
‘to farmers and others. Under this head it has special officers 
who give instruction and aid to farmers in reference to dairy 
_ produce, and fruit and forest culture. It sends its dairy in- 
spectors around to instruct people how to carry on cheese and 
butter factories. The inspectors also give lectures to farmers 
as to the mode of preparing milk and cream for butter and 
cheese making, lectures are also delivered on fruit culture and 
on tree planting. There are stock inspectors, rabbit inspectors, 
and veterinary inspectors. These stock inspectors see that flocks 
are kept free from disease. At present there is, happily, no 
disease in cattle, sheep, or horses. The inspectors also see that 
the rabbits are kept down, being either poisoned or trapped, and 
the extent of this pest may be measured by the fact that the 
export of skins for the past year was 14,302,233, weighing 
2,025,978 lbs., of the value of 126,251/. The veterinary officer 
also advises farmers as to the nature of and remedies for disease, 
-and how to treat stock, and in this way the agricultural depart- 
ment assists in developing the production of the colony. 


10. Labour Bureaua. 


There have been established throughout the colony what are 
termed labour bureaux. They are in the principal towns, and 
are under the charge of government officers, assisted by the 
police department, whose duty it is to receive applications for 
work, and to endeavour to obtain employment for those requiring 
it. They communicate with farmers, pastoralists and others, and 
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the local officer arranges to forward those out of employment to 
where work igs to be had. If any are without means, they are 
provided with free [passes on the railway, and otherwise assisted 
until they obtain work. The government has always some work 
going on, and the unemployed may be sent on to the public works. 
It has been in operation since June, 1891, and for the twelve 
months it has found employment for 2,974 people—2,000 going 
to private persons and 974 to government works. Its cost has 
been trifling, only 339/. for salaries, and 1,700/. for railway fares 
and travelling expenses. It is proposed to start one or two State 
farms, so that if required work may be found for the casually 
unemployed. This labour bureau also works in with factory 
inspection, for the Factories’ Act is very stringent in its pro- 
visions, especially as to ventilation, proper convenience for the 
meals of the workpeople, and strict surveillance as to hours. The 
main provisions are as follows :— 


Hetracts from “ Factories Act, 1891.” 


All factories must be registered ; a factory being defined as 
follows :— 


“ «Factory or work-room’ means any office, building, or place in which three 
or more persons are engaged, directly or indirectly, in working for hire or reward 
in any handicraft, or in preparing or manufacturing articles for trade or sale, and 
any office, building, or place in which steam or other mechanical power is used for 
the purpose of manufacture: 

<* But where the operations of any manufacturer are carried on, for safety or 
convenience, in several adjacent buildings grouped together in one enclosure, these 
shall be classed and included as one factory for the purposes of registration and 
the computation of registration fees.” 


Inspectors are appointed, who have the following powers :— 


**(1.) To enter, inspect, and examine at all reasonable hours, by day and night,. 
a factory or work room, and every part thereof, when he has reasonable cause to 
believe that any person is employed therein, and to enter by day any place whicl: 
he has reasonable cause to believe to be a factory or work room ; 

*(2.) To take with him in either case a constable into a factory or work room 
in the execution of his duty ; 

“(3.) To reqaire the production of the certificate of registration held by the 
occupier of any factory or work room, or any other book, notice, record, list, or 
document which such occupier is by this Act required to keep, and to inspect, 
examine, and copy the same, or any notice or other document required to be kept 
or ee therein ; 

“«(4.) To make such examination and inquiry as may Be necessary to ascertain 
whether the enactments relating to public health and of this Act are complied 
with so far as respects the factory or work room and the persons employed therein ; 

“(5.) To examine, either alone or in the presence of any other person, as he 
thinks fit, with respect to matters under this Act, every person whom he finds in 
factory or work room, or whom he has reasonable cause to believe to be or to have 
been within the preceding two months employed in a factory or work room, and to 


require such person to be so examined, and to sign a declaration of the truth of | 
the matters respecting which he is so examined.” 
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In every factory there must be kept— 


“(a.) A record of the names of all persons employed in such factory or work 
room, together with the ages of all persons who are under 20 years of age; and 

“(6.) A record of the particular kind of work of each and every person 
employed in such fectory or work room ; 

“And such record shall be produced for inspection by the inspector when 
demanded.” 


There are strict sanitary provisions :— 


** Every factory or work room shall be kept in a cleanly state, and free from 
-effluvia arising from any drain, privy, or other nuisance. Where members of both 
sexes are working in the same factory or work room, there shall be a separate 
water closet or privy for each sex. 

“A factory or work room shall not be so overcrowded while work is carried on 
therein as to be injurious to the health of the persons employed therein, and shalk 
be ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless, as far as is practicable, all 
the gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities generated in the course of the manu- 
facturing process or handicraft carried on therein that may be injurious to health. 
The owner or occupier of every factory or work room shall provide a supply of 
fresh drinking water. 

** A factory or work room in which, in the opinion of the inspector, there is a 
contravention of this section, and which opinion is signified in writing under the 
hand of the inspector, shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity with this Act. 

’ «The inspector may from time to time determine, as to each factory or work 
room, what space of cubic and superficial feet shall be reserved, appropriuted, and 
maintained for the use of each person working therein, according to the nature of 
the work, but so that such space shall not be less than or in excess of that pre- 
scribed from time to time by regulations; and shall, by notice in writing to the 
occupier, require such space to be reserved and appropriated accordingly within a 
time to be fixed by such inspector; and shall in like manner require that every 
such space is properly lighted and ventilated, and maintained and kept free from 
any materials or goods or tools other than those in use or required by the person 
for whom such space is so reserved and appropriated. 

“No person under 18 years of age, and no woman shall, except on half- 
holidays, be employed continuously in any factory or work room for more than 
43 hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a meal. 

“No females or persons under 16 years of age employed in a factory or work 
room shall be pennitted to take his or her meals in any room therein in which 
any manufacturing process or handicraft is then being carried on, or in which 
persons employed in such factory or work room are then engaged in their employ- 
ment, unless such factory or work room is of open construction, and is certified to 
by the inspector as being properly exempted from this provision. 

‘Subject to the last preceding section the occupier of every factory or work 
room in which more than six females are employed shall provide a fit and proper 
room in or near to such factory or work room, in which such females or persons 
‘employed therein may take their meals without the provisions of this Act being 
contravened; but in cases where, from the small number of persons employed, the 
size of the factory or work room, or the nature of the employment, the inspector 
thinks that any room or place of shelter which is sufficiently secure from the 
weather and from public view will suffice as a place in which meals may be taken, 
he may, by writing under his hand, sanction the use of such room or place of 
shelter as a place in which meals may be taken. 

“If an occupier fails or neglects to provide such room or place of shelter he 
shall be deemed to act in contravention of this Act. ; 

“The Governor in Council may from time to time declare any manufacturing 
process, handicraft, or employment to be noxious for the purposes of this Act, and, 
where any manufacturing process, handicraft, or employment has been declared 
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by the Governor in Council to be noxious for the purposes of this Act, no person 
employed in the factory or work room in which any such manufacturing process, 
handicraft, or employment is carried on shall be permitted to take his or her meals 
in any room therein in which such manufacturing process, handicraft, or employ- 
ment is then being carried on, or in which persons employed in such factory or 
work room are or have been in the course of the day engaged in their employment. 

“If in a factory or workshop where grinding, glazing, or polishing on a wheel, 
or any process is carried on by which dust is generated, and by the workers 
inhaled to an injurious extent, and it appears to an inspector that such inhalation 
could be to a great extent prevented by the use of a fan or other mechanical 
means, the inspector may direct a fan or other mechanical means of a construction 
proper for preventing such inhalation to be provided within a reasonable time; 
and if the same is not provided, maintained, and used the factory or workshop 
shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity with this Act. 

«A woman, or person under 18 years of age, shall not be employed in any 
part of a factory or work room in which wet spinning is carried on unless sufficient 
means be employed and continued for protecting the workers from being wetted, 
and (where hot water is used) for preventing the escape of steam into the room 
occupied by the workers. 

“A factory or work room in which there is a contravention of the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity with this Act.” 


There are various other provisions as to bakehouses, &c. 
Perhaps the most important parts of the Act are as to the age 
of employées. They are— 


‘A woman, or person under 18 years of age, who works in a factory or work 
room, whether for wages or not, either in a manufacturing process or handicraft, 
or in cleaning any part of a factory or work room used for any manufacturing 
purposes or handicraft, or in cleaning or oiling any part of the machinery, or in 
any other kind of work whatsoever incidental to or connected with any manu- 
facturing process or handicraft, or connected with the article made or otherwise 
the subject of any manufacturing process or handicraft, shall, save as is otherwise 
provided by this Act, ke deemed to be employed within the meaning of this Act. 

“For the purposes of this Act an apprentice shall be deemed to work for hire. 

**No person shall to the extent mentioned in the second schedule to this Act 
be employed in the factories or work rooms or parts thereof mentioned in that 
schedule. . 

“Notice of the prohibition in this section shall be affixed in all factories or 
work rooms to which it applies. 

*“No person shall employ in any factory or work room any boy under the age 
of 16 years for more than 48 hours in any one week. No person shall employ in 
a woollen mill any female for more than 48 hours in any week, nor between the 
hours of 6 o’clock in the afternoon and 7 o’clock in the morning. No person shall. 
employ in any other factory or work room any female between the hours of 
6 o’clock in the afternoon and 8 o’clock in the morning, or for more than 8 hours 
in any one day. | 

“ No child shall be employed in any factory or work room. 

“A person under the age of 16 years shall not be employed in a factory or 
work room unless the.occupier of the factory or work room has obtained a certifi- 
cate in the prescribed form of the fitness of such person for employment in that 
factory or work room. 

“A certificate of fitness for employment for the purposes of this Act may be 
granted by the inspector for the district, and shall be to the effect that he is 
satisfied, by the production of a certificate of birth or other sufficient evidence, 
that the person named in the certificate of fitness is of the age therein specified 
and fit for the employment. 


‘‘ All factories or work rooms in the same line of trade and in the district of 
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the same inspector, or any of them, may be named in the certificate of fitness for 
employment if the certifying inspector is of opinion he can truly give the certificate 
for employment therein. 

“The certificate of birth which may be produced to such inspector shall either 
be a certified copy of the entry in a register of births kept in pursuance of ‘The 
~ Registration of Births and Deaths Act, 1875,’ of the birth of the person, and such 
certificate of birth shall be given by the registrar without fee, or a statutory 
declaration made by some competent person as to the age of the person for whom 
it is desired to obtain a certificate of fitness for employment. 

“No girl under 15 years of age shall work as type setter in any printing office : 
Provided that nothing in this clause contained shall apply to the case of any girl 
at the time of the passing of this Act engaged in type setting in any printing 
office. 

“In the case of a woman, or any person under 18 years of age, any forfeiture 
on the ground of absence or leaving work shall not be deducted from or set against 
a claim for wages, or other sum due for work done before such absence or leaving 
work, except to the amount of the special damage (if any) which the occupier of 
the factory or work room may have sustained by reason of such absence or leaving 
work.” 


Hvery woman, and every person under 18 years of age, must 
have, as to holidays— 


*(1.) Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, and 
Her Majesty’s birthday ; and 

“6 (2.) Every Saturday afternoon from 1 of the clock in the afternoon: Pro- 
vided that in any city, borough, or town district where it may be found incon- 
venient that work should cease on Saturdays as before mentioned, the council or 
-town board may, by special order, from time to time appoint any other working 
day in the week on which women and persons under the age of 18 years shall have 
a holiday from 1 of the clock in the afternoon; or such special order may provide 
and appoint separate working-days in the week on which different classes or sets 
of workers, being women and such persons as aforesaid, shall have a holiday from 
1 of the clock in the afternoon; and upon any such special order becoming 
operative, this Act shall operate in respect of all persons affected by such special 
order as if the day or separate ay named therein had been mentioned in this Act 
in place of the word ‘ Saturday.’ 

«<(3.) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to prevent the employment of 
females or persons under the age of 18 years in printing offices on Saturdays or 
any other half holiday up to the hour of half-past four in the afternoon, nor the 
substitution of two other days for Easter Monday and Her Majesty’s birthday in 
the case of female type setters. 

«« Wages shall be paid by the occupier to every woman and person as aforesaid 
employed in a factory or work room in respect of every such holiday, and at the 
same rate as paid on ordinary working-days.” 


The factories or work rooms in which the employment of 
persons is restricted are :— 


*“SEcoND SCHEDULE (before referred to), 


* Factories or Work Rooms in which the Employment of Persons is restricted. 


**(1.) In a part of a factory or work room in which there is carried on— 
(a.) The process of silvering of mirrors by the mercurial process, or 
(6.) The process of making white lead, 
a person under 18 years ot age shall not be employed. 
**(2.) In the part of a factory in which the process of melting or annealing 
glass is carried on, a male person under 14 years of age, and a female person under 
18 years of age, shall not be employed. 
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“(3.) In a factory or work room in which there is carried on— 
(a.) The making or finishing of bricks or tiles not being ornamental tiles, or 
(6.) The making or fnishine of salt, 
a girl under 16 years of age shall not be employed. 
“(4.) In a part of a fe actory or work room in which there is carried on— 
(a.) Any dry grinding in the metal trade, 
(.) The ee of lucifer matches, 
a person under 16 years of age shall not be employed. 
©(5.) In any grinding in the metal trades other than dry grinding, or in 
friction cutting, a child shall not be employed.” 


The definition of a child is— 


«« Child’ means a boy under the age of 13 years and a girl under the age 
of 14.” 


In some places the bureau and the factory inspector work 
together. Following up the system of labour supervision, a scheme 
of co-operative contracting has been devised—of course this is only 
in operation in government works. It may be explained in this 
way: Suppose there are some men out of employment, and the 
government has for example a piece of railway construction to 
perform—say earthwork—the government sets out a piece of work 
for a gang of men. It may be many chains in length and it may © 
include rock cutting. The government provides free of cost all 
requisites such as tents and tools, except shovels, spades and axes. 
The cost of repairing plant and tools is borne by the men, explosives 
are provided by the government, but the cost is deducted from the 
amount payable to the men. The main conditions may thus be 
summarised: Suppose there is a gang of ten men, they elect one 
of their number to act as head man of their party; he receives all 
money due for the work done, signs receipts for it, and is responsible 
for the proper carrying out of the work. If he is found to neglect 
his duty or is otherwise unsuitable, the officer in charge may 
appoint another head man out of the party. If any of the party 
are absent from work they have a sum deducted from the money 
coming to them (they are paid by the piece) equivalent to the 
time absent according to the average rate made per day since last 
payment. The officer in charge has power to discharge from the 
work any men who neglect their duty or otherwise misconduct 
themselves, but the party cannot discharge any of their number 
without the consent of the officer in charge, nor can the party 
select their own ten men; they must take the ten men as they 
come, The officer in charge is an arbitrator or referee in case of 
any dispute in the gang. If any one is prevented attending work 
through illness, his place is left open until the subsequent progress 
payment, that is for the month, and if he cannot come himself he 
may send a substitute, assuming his illness still continues. If 
anyone leaves work except through illness, he has no claim after 
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the day he stops work, nor can he be received back again into the 
same gang without the consent of all concerned. The men are 
paid by the piece, but all are paid an equal amount whether all can 
do thesame work or not. The system has worked exceedingly well. 
All the profits that used to go to the contractor now go to the men, 
because the government pay the same price as they would have to 
pay contractors. The result has been that the men have been able 
to earn on an average from one to two shillings per day more than 
they would have been paid by acontractor. In fact the contractor’s 
profit has gone into the pockets of the men, and with no injury to 
the government, for the work has not cost the government one 
penny more than it would have under the ordinary contracting 
system. 

Many other experiments have been made in New Zealand, 
but I have selected the foregoing to illustrate how government 
functions have been extended. 'T’o carry them out no taxation 
on the people has been necessary. The government security, no 
doubt, has been the main thing that has made them a success. 
It is not fitting to dwell on other things that New Zealand has 
accomplished. JI may only say that year by year our exports 
are increasing, and we have shown that we can carry on our 
government without further aid from the London money lender. 
No doubt we are heavily indebted. Our net public debt amounts 
to 37,677,619/. Part of this immense sum was spent on war, part 
on railways, part on immigration, and part on the purchase of the 
land from the Maories—for the colony has recognised the title of 
the aborigines—but as against the great debt we have large landed 
estates, railways, water races, roads, lighthouses, and all the many 
‘requisites modern civilization demands. So far, our State has 
been free from corruption of any kind, and the spending of such 
large sums has, no doubt, developed our resources to a large extent. 
Without railways we could not have exported such quantities of 
wheat and other products. Our exports last year amounted to 
the large sum of 9,566,397/.,, a not inconsiderable amount for a 
population of 650,000 men, women, and children. Our internal 
trade has largely developed. Our total products amount to at least 
24,000,000/. I do not intend, however, to speak of New Zealand’s 
general progress. Our record is not a bad one considering we 
have only just celebrated our jubilee. No doubt our climate 
counts for much. We have. not the severe winters of England, 
far less the montlis of snow and frost experienced in Canada and 
the Northern United States, nor do we experience their summer 
heat, and we have neither the droughts of Australia nor its 
floods. It is fairly I think open to question if private enterprise, 
unaided by the State, could have accomplished in fifty years 
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what has been done through State action, and if our taxation 
must necessarily be large to pay our interest, yet our resources are 
equally extensive. There is no tendency to create millionnaires 
such as are common in America, but I do not know if this will 
be a loss to our people, I rather think it will be a gain. There 
are other experiments we are bent on making, as, for example, 
to solve the difficult problem of equality of sacrifice in taxation, 
and to limit the area of holdings of land; but these hardly bear 
on the questions I have been discussing. I have mentioned what 
we have done, and I have also stated that the indirect results 
cannot yet be estimated. So far we seem an enterprising and 
a thriving people. Competition in business is as active as in 
America. We are law abiding, and there is certainly growing 
up amongst us a reverence for the government and obedience 
to law that do not exist in many democracies. The growth of 
the State conscience is no doubt always slow, but it has begun 
to develop here, and the fact that the State is doing so much: 
for the people may tend to make this growth more vigorous 
and stable. 
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‘The Appress of the Presipent of the Economic Science and 
Sratistics Suction of the British Association, held at Epziy- 
BuRGH, 1892. 


By the Hon. Srp Cuartes W. Fremantie, K.C.B. 


I suppose that few Presidents of any Section of this Association begin 
the preparation of their addresses without taking at least a mental 
retrospect of the work of their predecessors. I have turned with 
ereat interest to the address delivered by the late Lord Neaves, 
who occupied this chair in 1871, when the Association last met in 
Kdinburgh. Lord Neaves rightly held that the subject of statistics 
is ancillary to the main subject of the Section, Economic Science, 
and his immediate predecessor, the lamented Professor Stanley 
Jevons, pointed out at Liverpool in 1870 that even “‘the name 
“« * statistics’ in its true meaning denotes all knowledge relating to 
‘“‘ the condition of the State or people.” I propose to devote the 
main portion of my Address to a subject to which I have devoted 
much attention, and which is intimately connected with the 
welfare of an important section of our people, and I shall hope to 
point out the means which may be taken to promote their’ welfare 
without leading them, as Lord Neaves expressed it in his con- 
cluding words, ‘‘ to dispense with ordinary and necessary prudence.” 
It is impossible to exaggerate the change which has taken place 
since the date of Lord Neaves’ address in the ideas of the public 
_ as to its responsibilities in regard to what is called charity. While 
it recognises that much which was then held to be “ charity”’ is 
nothing more than justice to the poorer classes, its sense of the 
dangers of pauperisation has been greatly intensified, and it justly 
regards many of the charitable methods which would then have 
been unhesitatingly advocated as not conducive to their best 
interests. I venture to claim a considerable part of the change 
which has taken place as due to the efforts of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, which had then been recently founded, and of which 
I have the honour this year to be chairman. I claim that the 
Society has made men everywhere think, and think seriously, of 
the duty incumbent upon them not only of giving, but of giving 
with care and discrimination, and that it has enlisted in the 
service of their poorer brethren an army which, besides being 
always ready to be prudently generous, is in a thousand cases 
willing to ensure, by personal effort, that charitable help shall be 
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wisely and kindly dispensed. Such personal effort realises what 
was well described centuries ago in the Talmud as “the doing of 
“ kindness,” and is developing ‘‘a system founded not on rights 
“ but on sympathy, dealing not in doles but in deeds of friendship 
“and of fellowship, and demanding a giving of oneself rather 
“ than of one’s stores.”’ It has naturally followed that collateral 
subjects, such as the promotion of thrift and the better regulation 
of benevolent and benefit societies, have during the last twenty 
years received a greatly increased amount of enlightened attention. 

Before proceeding however to the main subject of my Address, 
let me briefly refer to two questions more directly connected with 
the special work to which the greater part of my official life has 
been devoted. 

The first of these is the restoration of the gold coinage, a 
question which has for many years past exercised the minds of 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer and has been a stumbling 
block to bankers and the commercial world. It had long been felt 
that the machinery provided by the law, as laid down in the old 
proclamations and embodied in the Coinage Act of 1870, was of 
necessity powerless to maintain the gold currency in an efficient 
condition. The law provided that “where any gold coin of the 
‘‘realm is below the current weight ... every person shall, by 
‘“‘ himself or others, cut, break, or deface any such coin tendered to 
“him in payment, and the person tendering the same shall bear the 
“loss;” but as there was no penalty for the disregard of this 
cbligation, it became practically inoperative. Gold coins, however 
much below the least current weight, passed freely from hand to 
hand, and bankers received them from their customers and paid 
them away again. Only the Bank of England and a few other public 
departments obeyed the law, with the result that the principal 
sufferers were the banking establishments, who in the course of » 
business pay large amounts of gold coin into the Bank of England, 
and were obliged to submit to the loss on all coins found to be 
light. The banks, in self-defence, naturally paid in as many full- 
weight coins as possible, and put the light again into circulation. 
Not more than 1,500,000/. of light coin, therefore, was annually 
withdrawn, and it was calculated that, at last, of the sovereigns in 
circulation as many as 46 per cent., and of the half sovereigns no 
fewer than 70 per cent., were below the least current weight. A 
Bill was brovght in in 1884 for the withdrawal of light coins by 
the State and for the substitution for the half sovereign of a ten- 
shilling piece of the intrinsic value of gs., so that a fund might be 
provided to cover the expense of the operation and of the future 
maintenance of the currency in a proper condition; but this Bill 
was not proceeded with. Of the subsequent Bills introduced none 
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became law, untilin 1889 an Act was passed withdrawing light 
gold coins of former reigns, and these coins were finally called in 
under a proclamation issued in November, 1890. The entire opera- 
tion was effected at a cost of about 50,000/. It is curious to note 
that this is the first instance in which gold coin has been decried 
in this country, for the guinea and half guinea had never been 
declared uncurrent, and doctors and others might have contended 
that their fees were still represented by coins which were legal 
tender. The Act of 1889, with the subsequent proclamation, having 
served its purpose by clearing the circulation of all the older gold 
coinages, there only remained coins of the present reign to deal 
with. The Coinage Act of 1891 provides for the withdrawal of 
light gold coin by the State at its full nominal value, and will apply 
equally to coins which will hereafter become light as to those 
which have already fallen below the legal weight. No one can 
now or in the future suffer for tendering a light sovereign or half 
sovereign more than for making a payment with a worn half crown 
or shilling, and any Victorian gold coin tendered at the Bank of 
‘England, provided that it has not been defaced and that its weight 
has not been fraudulently reduced, is received and exchanged. 
‘For the present, coins must be sent in in parcels of rool. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the advantage which these arrange- 
ments have conferred, and will confer, upon the public. In 
1842-45, when the previous withdrawal of light gold took place, 
the coin was only paid for by weight at the Mint price of 3/. 17s. 
todd. per ounce, and many were the misunderstandings and bitter 
the complaints to which the conditions of withdrawal gave rise. 
No inconvenience or alarm, on the other hand, is likely to attend 
‘the measures necessary under the Act of last year, which make it 
possible to effect the gradual withdrawal of the light coin without 
friction. To Ist July last the amounts withdrawn were: sovereigns 
5,150,000/., and half sovereigns, 3,850,000/. It had been estimated 
that the average deficiency of weight in each sovereign would be 
-2°57d., and in each half sovereign 2°65d., and the actual deficiency 
found has been 2°6s5d. in the case of sovereigns and 2°93d. in the 
ease of half sovereigns. After the first withdrawals have been 
effected it is probable that the deficiency will become less, as a 
certain amount of much worn coin had no doubt been accumulated 
in banks in anticipation of the passing of the Act. As far as the 
work has as yet proceeded, however, the cost of withdrawing 
1,000,000/. in sovereigns has been found to be 11,056/., and of 
withdrawing 1,000,000/. in half sovereigns 24,418/. A sum of 
-400,000/, was set aside by the Act for the expenses of the with- 
drawal, which will be sufficient at this rate to meet the loss on 
26,593,000. Elaborate investigations were conducted by the 
VOL. LY. PART III. 2F 
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late Professor Jevons in 1868, by Messrs. Inglis Palgrave and 
J. B. Martin in 1882, and by the Mint in 1888, with a view of 
ascertaining the total amount of light gold in circulation in the 
United Kingdom. Time does not admit of my analysing the results 
here, and indeed, so far as actual facts are concerned, the problem 
can never be solved, as a large number of coins become light each 
year, and the restoration of the currency, therefore, can never be 
complete. I might perhaps mention, as an interesting fact, that 
the Mint examination just referred to showed the gold coins 
circulating in Scotland to be less worn than those in circulation in 
England and Wales, owing no doubt to the general use in the north 
of 1/. notes. | 

The other question connected with the currency to which I ° 
wish to refer, is one which since the last meeting of the Association 
has been much discussed, and which, though it has not as yet been 
the subject of legislation, is of primary importance. 

In December last, the Chancellor of the Hxchequer, in an 
address at the London Chamber of Commerce, described the 
changes which he thought it would be desirable to make in the 
currency system of this country for the purpose of increasing the 
central store of gold. The Baring crisis and difficulties which 
accompanied it, and in particular the necessity for obtaining 
3,000,000/. in gold from the Bank of France at very short notice, 
had drawn the attention of the business community to the fact 
that the existing metallic reserve was very small in relation to the 
enormous structure of credit founded upon it, and that it might be 
found to be wholly insufficient. Mr. Goschen’s proposal was to 
allow the bank to issue 1/. notes, requiring four-fifths of any addi- 
tional amount of issue so created to be covered by gold, while only 
the remaining fifth would be allowed to be issued against securities. 
The effect of this scheme, if 1/. notes proved popular, would have 
been to increase the total amount of the central store of gold, and 
also to increase the proportion borne by the gold in the issue 
department of the Bank of England to the note issue covered by 
it. At the same time the profits upon the fiduciary portion of the 
additional issue would have sufficed to defray the cost of that 
issue without additional charge to the public. The Chancellor of 
the Hxchequer considered that if a substantial increase were by 
these means secured in the gold in the issue department, it would 
be safe to allow the bank, in times of crisis, an elastic power of 
issuing further notes against securities, upon conditions stringent 
enough to secure this privilege from abuse. This elastic power of 
increased note issue was intended to take the place of the illegal 
suspensions of the Bank Act which had on several occasions been 
found necessary in the past. 
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This scheme was the subject of much discussion both in the 
press and in banking and business communities. There appeared 
to be a general consensus of opinion that an increase in the central 
_ store of gold was very desirable, but there was difference of opinion 
as to the manner in which that increase might best be brought 
about. Objection was also felt by many bankers, and by a large 
part of the general public in the south of England, to the issue of 
1/. notes. 

The conditions of the concluding session of the late Parliament. 
were not favourable for dealing with a large scheme of currency 
reform, and as it was evident that the scheme proposed would not 
receive such unanimous support as would make it possible to pass 
it without very full discussion and consideration, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not bring his proposals before the House of 
Commons in the shape of a Bill. 


I make no apology for devoting a large part of this Address 
to the subject of old-age pensions, although I am inclined to 
condole with my hearers and myself on the necessity of discussing 
a question which has now been for many months before the public, 
and which may by this time be considered to have been worn 
somewhat threadbare. But the question is surely a great and 
important one, on the wise solution of which the welfare of a not 
inconsiderable part of our population may materially depend, and 
one, therefore, which should certainly find a place in the discussions 
of this section of the British Association. 

All honour, let me say in the first place, to Canon Blackley, the 
pioneer of the movement so closely identified with his name and 
labours! Canon Blackley was, and is, in the opinion of many 
thoughtful people, only in advance of his age, and deserving of the 
credit of seeing that without compulsion no system of national 
insurance worthy of the name can be carried into effect. His 
scheme, with others subsequently proposed, was considered by a 
committee of the House of Commons originally appointed in 1889, 
and reappointed in the Parliaments of 1885 and 1886, ‘‘ to inquire 
‘‘into the best system of national provident insurance against 
*‘ yauperism.” The report of the committee, issued in August, 
1887, stated that their inquiry had “ practically narrowed itselt 
‘into an examination of one particular scheme,” namely, Canon 
Blackley’s, ‘which had manifestly impressed itself, whether 
“‘ favourably or unfavourably, upon the minds of witnesses, to the 
‘¢ exclusion of all other proposals.” It might “be briefly described,” 
they reported, as a scheme “for the compulsory insurance of all 
“persons, of both sexes and of every class, by the prepayment 
“between the ages of 18 and 21 years of the sum. of 10. or 
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‘‘ thereabouts into a national friendly or provident society, 
“ thereby securing to the wage-earning classes 8s. per week sick pay 
“and 4s. per week superannuation pay after the age of 70 years.” 
In pronouncing their opinion on the scheme, the Committee first 
called attention to the evidence they had received from working 
men and large employers of labour in favour of enforced contribu- 
tions to a national insurance fund, the latter class of witnesses 
describing the benefits which had resulted from the establishment 
of such funds among persons in their own employment. They 
then proceeded to record the objections to the scheme laid before 
them from the administrative and actuarial points of view, to the 
difficulty of enforcing the payments to the fund, to the exclusion 
of all but wage earners from benefit, to the discontent which would 
be felt by the upper and middle classes at being called upon to 
contribute, and, finally, to the proposal for compulsion, which they 
considered ‘‘open to very strong objections.” It is clear, I think, 
that we are not prepared, at any rate at present, for the adoption 
of so sweeping a measure. 

Canon Blackley has, indeed, since expressed his willingness to 
admit the idea of State aid towards pensions in accordance with 
the proposals of the National Provident League, with which he is 
connected; but he appears disposed to admit this and other 
deviations from his original plan only as stepping stones towards a 
general system of compulsory contributions. | 

I next turn to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Mr. Chamberlain 
and the voluntary committee of members of the House of 
Commons with whom he is associated propose to establish a State 
pension fund, to which Parliament should be asked to make an 
annual grant, to be supplemented by contributions from local 
rates. The scheme is applicable to both men and women, and 
contains provisions for the payment of certain sums into the Post 
Office Savings Bank before the age of 25, and certain further 
sums during each of the succeeding forty years, which would 
entitle men to pensions of 13/., and women to pensions of 7/. 16s. 
per annum at 65. There are other provisions for the cases of 
widows of persons dying before 65, and for other contingencies. 
There can be no doubt that this is a serious and businesslike 
attempt to grapple with the problem before us, but it seems open 
to the objection that it only touches the fringe of the question. 
By it only the willing fish would be swept into the net, while 
the too numerous small fry, anxious to elude the cast of the 
fisherman, whose especial object it nevertheless is to secure them, 
are allowed to swim away at their ease in the sea of thriftlessness 
and prospective pauperism. No one who knows the mental 
attitude and habits of thought prevalent among a large proportion 
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of the working classes, can have failed to note the force of the 
resistance which they are too often inclined to oppose to any 
attempt, however gentle, to bring them into the disagreeable. 
‘position of making definite arrangements even for the immediate 
future, and of practising anything like systematic self denial. 
The inveterate dislike to looking forward, the hopefulness that in 
some cases seems actually to grow as misfortunes thicken, the 
daily evidence that “muddling on” often does not in fact lead to 
any decisive or irretrievable catastrophe—all these contribute to 
encourage a “happy-go-lucky ” existence, and to fortify the belief 
that without any special effort life may not improbably be lived 
without great distress, and in due time brought to a fairly satis- 
factory end. With these fatalistic views and ideas, can we wonder 
that there is so little thought of the morrow? It is to be feared 
that such a scheme as Mr. Chamberlain’s, notwithstanding the 
manifest advantages which it offers, would not be widely adopted 
except by the comparatively small number of prudent people who 
are already prepared to make the effort necessary to secure a 
provision for their old age. 

Many other schemes of more or less importance and interest 
have been put forward. Some are ingenious; some appear to 
contemplate the problem from one point of view only; others 
are, I had almost said, fantastic. An able and useful work by 
Mr. J. A. Spender, published in February last, and entitled ‘“‘ The 
‘State and Pensions in Old Age,” with a preface by Mr. Arthur 
Acland, M.P., discusses the merits of the more important pro- 
posals which had then been made, and contains much valuable 
information. 

Among the contributions to the literature of the subject should 
be mentioned a pamphlet by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, rector of Islip, 
with the title “The Poor Law, the Friendly Societies, and Old 
““Age Destitution—a proposed Solution.” Mr. Fowle advocates 
the gradual extinction of out-door relief within a period not 
exceeding twenty-five years, and the allocation to the friendly 
societies of the sum thus saved, which he reckons, including cost 
of management, at 3,000,000/. per annum, on condition that they 
should in return guarantee a sufficient maintenance to all their 
members permanently disabled by sickness or old age. He further 
proposes that, in consideration of this subsidy, the societies should 
be required to be, or to become, efficient, and to subject their 
tables, investments, and rules to the sanction of a Government 
authority. I do not think the societies would consent to this 
arrangement. It would doubtless have the eventual effect of 
putting them all on a solvent basis, except those whose financial 
position is clearly hopeless, and whose extinction might be con- 
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templated, as Mr. Fowle contends, with equanimity. But such an 
interference with the affairs of the societies generally would be 
resented, and their opposition to it, und to any general scheme of 
pensions which would affect their position and objects, could 
hardly be considered unnatural or altogether selfish, composed as 
they are in the main of the flower of the working classes, keenly 
alive to the advantages of their independence, and to the evils 
which any infringement of it might entail. | 

A striking instance of the feeling in this matter is afforded by 
the speech of the Grand Master of the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows at the annual congress of delegates held at Derby in 
June last. Speaking of old age pensions, Mr. Bytheway said : 
‘“‘ For the State to assume that a man in these days was not ina 
*‘ nosition to earn for himself sufficient to put by to keep himself 
“in old age without assistance from the State, would have a most 
“* demoralising effect, and would be impolitic on national grounds, 
“and calculated to destroy that independence of character that 
‘‘ had done so much in the past history of our country to raise 
“‘ and elevate the people, and encourage thrift upon the only true 
‘* basis—industry, self help, and self denial, and therefore to create 
‘“‘ a, strong self reliance in its train of good results. If the lazy or 
‘‘ drunken were to fare alike with the temperate and industrious, 
“this would not encourage thrift; and by giving pensions all 
* round it would certainly not be an encouragement to the better 
‘““ members of society, but would act in a contrary direction. The 
‘“‘ suggestion that the medium for granting State pensions should 
‘‘ be through the agency of friendly societies perhaps more imme- 
“diately concerned them. As they had built up for themselves a 
“ position, and accumulated large funds by the exercise of liberty 
“in managing their own affairs, he would not advise running the 
“risk of losing this liberty and selling their own birthright for 
““a mess of pottage, and having the right of self management 
“curtailed by any intermeddling on the part of the State, which 
“would be sure to follow if State aid were accepted by them in 
“their aggregate capacity as Oddfellows. Any friendly society 
“accepting such aid would, no doubt, very soon be subject to State 
“control; in fact, having expended public money, Government 
‘““ would only be doing its duty by claiming complete supervision of 
“ the affairs of any society so aided. Whatever form the national 
“pension scheme took, it meant an enormous burden being cast 
‘“upen the country, and the rate and tax payers would have to 
‘“ supply the means to a very great extent. The lowest estimate 
‘* would mean many millions per annum. In fact the members of 
“the Manchester Unity would be in the position of not only 
“ providing for themselves but contributing to a greater number 
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“in the aggregate who, through laziness, dissipation, and want of 
‘* thought to provide for a rainy day, neglected all the opportunities 
‘‘ afforded by such societies as theirs, or by any other means, to 
“make any provision at all for the future. This struck at the 
‘“‘ very root and foundation of friendly societies, and would even- 
“‘ tually endanger, if not destroy, all such institutions, as 1t would 
‘* be unjust that the careful and watchful should pay for the reck- 
“less and vicious, and even be punished by having to provide for 
“their maintenance... . . He himself thought that any scheme 
‘‘ should be self supporting, and that the public funds should not 
‘“be drawn upon to provide pensions. The country had been 
** made what it was by individual character, and friendly societies 
‘“‘had done very much to form that character among the hard 
‘** working population, and might now be regarded as bulwarks of 
‘“* strength to it.” 

At another point in the working man’s social scale, we find 
the following resolution passed by the executive of the London 
Dockers’ Union in March last. While its political economy is 
perhaps not so good as that of the Oddfellows, and its language is 
stronger, 1t breathes the same spirit of dislike of interference with 
the management of a pension fund: “That this executive com- 
*‘ mittee of the Dockers’ Union hereby declares its opinion that 
“any section of pension fund not being directly controllable by 
““ payees should not be countenanced in any way. We are of 
‘opinion also that it is an insidious attempt to perpetrate an 
“ unjust taxation upon wages. Also a means of retaining a large 
** portion of the workers’ earnings for employers’ own benefit; 
““while the possible good of such a system is so remote, the 
“longevity of the toilers so low an average, and industrial 
“mortality so high through insufficient wage and unhealthy 
“ environment, that we consider it opposed to economic fairness 
‘“‘ and a curtailment of remuneration, relieving capital and property 
“of burdens at the expense of the already overtaxed and under- 
“‘ paid workmen.” 

Nor is the dislike to interference confined to schemes of State 
aid, for we read that in February last a well known manufacturing 
firm in Lancashire offered to subscribe 1,000. a year towards a 
sick and pension fund for their workpeople, and that the proposal 
was rejected by a majority of more than two to one, on the ground, 
no doubt, that it would be prejudicial to the perfect freedom of 
the latter. 

Among the other schemes, Mr. Vallance, the clerk of the 
Whitechapel Board of Guardians, the value of whose contribu- 
tions towards the science of poor law administration and cognate 
subjects has been so widely acknowledged, suggests that wage 
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earners should be encouraged to put by small weekly sums, to be 
met by similar sums contributed, under legal enactment, by their 
employers, with a view to the formaticn of a bonus at death, if 
happening before 65, or of pension after that age. The well 
known objection to all such schemes is that an employer might be 
tempted in some shape practically to deduct from wages the 
amount which he would be called upon to contribute. 

The proposal of Mr. T. Fatkin, secretary and manager of the 
Leeds Permanent Benefit Building Society, points to the invest- 
ment of savings, under the management of municipal bodies, in 
local securities yielding a higher rate of interest than that given 
by the Government, the compound interest on which at 3 or 37 per 
cent. would give greater benefit to the investor. This scheme, 
again, is one of. which it is obvious that advantage would only be 
taken by persons firmly resolved to make some provision for the 
future. . 

I need not specially refer to other schemes which have been 
recommended, with the exception of that of Mr. Charles Booth, 
whose views on any subject connected with the welfare of the poor 
must always command the highest respect. Mr. Booth has made 
a proposal which from its comprehensive boldness has astonished 
many of his admirers, and which, coming from any other quarter, 
would, I venture to say, have been generally characterised, if not 
as Utopian, at least as affording to our social and political intel- 
ligences, in their present imperfect state of development, no food 
for serious discussion. It is nothing less, as is well known, than a 
scheme for universal pensions, or general endowment of old age. 
With his usual straightforwardness Mr. Booth at the outset informs 
his readers! that as there are at present 733,000 women and 590,000 
men, or about 1,323,000 persons in all, above 65 years of age in . 
England and Wales, a universal pension list for those parts of the 
United Kingdom alone would amount, at 13/. each, to 17,000,000. 
per annum. This sum is reduced by an anticipated contribution 
of 4,000,000/. from the local authorities in consideration of the 
reduction which would be effected in the rates, and the total 
amount to be provided by imperial taxation for carrying the 
' scheme into effect throughout the United Kingdom is estimated 
at 16,000,000/. per annum. Mr. Booth anticipates that such a sum 
could be raised without difficulty by direct and indirect taxation, 
which latter might include increased duties on sugar and drink, 
‘provided there be any desire that the thing should be done.” 
I should fear that the means proposed would be quite sufficient to 
counteract any such desire, and Mr. Booth is unquestionably right 
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in adding that “‘if the project does not so far commend itself to 
“the community as to make the necessary sacrifice welcome, no 
“ sensible statesman could be expected to take it up.” 

But even if there should be any such widely expressed desire, 
let us see whether the scheme should commend itself in any degree 
to our matured ideas of self government or to our long experience 
of the working of the poor law and charitable and other agencies. 
It is proposed that every man and woman in the United Kingdom 
should, after 65, receive a pension—duke and dock labourer, 
countess and costermonger. Hvery person, whatever his or her 
position or antecedents, whether good or bad, rich or poor, thrifty 
or reckless, is to be treated in precisely the same way. No man, 
however wealthy or neglectful of his plainest duties to society, 
however drunken or improvident, as soon as he has reached the 
magic age, is to be debarred from the right to receive his pension. 
Is there any merit, I would ask, in living to 65? and cannot a 
man or woman who has attained that age be almost as great a 
discredit to society as at any preceding time of life? Surely the 
mere fact of attaining a certain age should not obliterate the 
equally certain fact, it may be, that a man’s whole career has been 
a negation of his duty as a citizen and even as a decent human 
being. Nor can I pass over as futile some of the many objections 
to the scheme which Mr. Booth mentions, and with which he deals. 
Among these are that the hard working and thrifty would pay for 
the idle and worthless, and that it is unjust as well as impolitic 
that the undeserving and those who have done nothing to help 
themselves should benefit equally with the thrifty and deserving. 
Mr. Booth contends (I quote his own words) that as ‘according to 
‘‘ the present law every drunken, immoral, lazy, ill tempered old 
_ “man or woman now existing has a right to demand the shelter of 
“ the workhouse,” there can therefore be no harm in according to 
such people a weekly allowance of 5s., which is in effect less than 
they would cost in the workhouse. I think the difference between 
the two cases is obvious. The financial results of each arrange- 
ment to the payer of rates and taxes may be nearly identical, but 
surely we ought to look further than this and see to it that the 
deserving citizen is not confronted with the spectacle of his | 
undeserving brother living upon an allowance which he has done 
nothing to earn, in as perfect freedom as himself, and with every 
advantage, so far as the law goes, which he himself enjoys. I do 
not think this would be a very edifying state of things, nor one 
likely to promote thrift. To this second point Mr. Booth only 
answers that ‘it is even more subtly dangerous to inquire into a 
“‘ man’s character than into his means, if the benefit to be received 
‘‘is to be kept free from all taint of pauperism.” I confess that 
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it disturbs me little, as I conceive it would disturb our disreputable 
friend still less, to add the taint of pauperism to the many worse 
taints with which he has been polluted, and to which he has 
become indifferent, during a long and ill spent life. If he could 
look forward to his pension, as Mr. Booth proposes, would he feel 
a glow of moral superiority and of conscious pride in his manhood ? 
Hardly. His motto would only vary the epicurean “let us eat 
‘‘ and drink, for to-morrow we die,” to ‘‘let us eat and drink, for 
“ to-morrow” (that is, when we complete our 65th year) “we 
“‘ shall get pensions of 5s. a week.’’ But in regard to his prospec- 
tive pensioners generally, however deserving, Mr. Booth admits 
“that a provision for old age, obtained compulsorily under the 
“law, and paid out of taxation, would carry with it none of the 
‘* moral benefit which would attend the winning of a pension by 
‘‘ direct personal sacrifice . . . nor would it directly minister 
“‘to independence of character,” though he contends, in a some- 
what too sanguine spirit, as it appears to me, “that no one would 
‘“‘ make less voluntary effort to save because of it, and that many 
“would increase their exertions in this direction.” I should have 
thought that, on the contrary, looking to the widespread inclina- 
tion to prefer provision against sickness to insurance for old age, 
which is a well known feature in the habits of the working classes, 
and to which the arrangements of the friendly societies bear such 
striking witness, the mere fact of having a pension of 5s. a week 
to fall back upon would be sufficient to deter most of them from 
making further provision for the declining years which they may 
never live to see. Granted, however, that the advantages of a 
universal pension scheme from taxation were fully shown, there 
still remain several points touched upon by Mr. Booth which 
should make the cautious mind pause before consenting to its 
adoption. For instance, Mr. Booth says: “It is not to be forgotten 
‘or disguised that year by year the sum needed” (for pensions) 
“ must steadily increase, faster very likely than the rate of increase 
“of the whole population. . . . Happily, wealth is increasing 
“faster than population.” When it is considered that the initial 
cost 1s estimated at 16,000,000/. per annum, this is a very dis- 
quieting suggestion, and quite sufficient in itself to make the 
boldest hesitate before plunging into such a sea of uncertainty. 
Then the administrative details of carrying the scheme into effect 
would necessarily be somewhat complex; and Mr. Booth shows 
that when the official army of registrars and superintendent 
registrars has been set in motion, the arrangements for fixing the 
age of the applicant made, and the precautions against fraudulent 
claims in two places taken, a great deal of difficult and harassing 
work will have been done. He contends, indeed, that the system 
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is simple as compared with any scheme of national insurance, but 
he says enough to show that, as might be expected, a very con- 
siderable amount of trouble both to officials and claimants will be 
inevitable. And, finally, he makes no provision for the expenses 
of the scheme, which, he thinks, need not exceed from Ios. to 20s. 
in each case, suggesting that this amount “could be deducted 
“from the first payments of pension at the rate of 2s. 6d. a week 
** till paid.” It is to be feared that, looking to the necessity which 
there certainly would be, especially in towns, of keeping a constant 
watch over each case to prevent fraud, such as the drawing of a 
pension after the decease of the pensioner, the services of registrars 
would be in pretty continuous demand, and those services would 
have to be paid for. 

But it may be said that national pension schemes have been 
set on foot in other countries, and that there is no reason why we 
should be behindhand in the good work. It is true that in 
Germany three insurance laws have been passed, and according 
to Mr. Wilhelm Bode—whose article in the “ National Review ” of 
March last should be read by all interested in the question—the 
latest, that for old age and sickness, is by far the most unpopular. 
It is generally called the “‘ Klebegesetz,” or ‘‘ sticking law,” from 
the immense number of stamps which it is necessary to use in 
carrying its provisions into effect, and its administration appears 
to have been found intolerable. A report on the working of the 
law during the first year (1591) made by Herr von Botticher in 
the German Reichstag in February last, shows that there were 
173,668 claims for old age pensions under this law during the 
year, of which 132,917 were allowed, the average amount of pen- 
sion being 125 marks, or 6/. a year. It is to be observed that these 
' persons obtained pensions without having contributed anything to 
the insurance fund. Mr. Bode states that Herr von Botticher 
congratulated himself that a larger number of persons called upon 
to insure had not absconded, and that the discontent caused by it 
was not greater, adding that no wish was felt in the country for a 
continuation of social reform laws. This latest’ social law certainly 
does not appear to have been attended with encouraging results. 
Already a popular movement for its repeal has made some way in 
Bavaria, but there is, of course, but little prospect of getting rid 
of it at present. Meanwhile the self-help societies have either 
ceased to exist or have been greatly crippled, and Mr. Bode can 
only hope that they will one by one come back, and that the energy 
of German manhood, sapped by the compulsory system, will 
return, and the dishonesty which it fostered die out. His article 
concludes with an earnest appeal to Hngland not to encumber 
herself “with any big scheme of any impatient State socialist,” 
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but to remain, ‘‘ what she has been so long, the chosen land of the 
“‘ free—of the men who help themselves.” I think such an appeal 
should touch us nearly. 

In June, 1891, a Bill was presented to the French Chamber of 
Deputies by M. Constans, then Minister of the Interior, and 
M. Rouvier, Minister of Finance, for the creation of a “Caisse 
“Nationale des Retraites Ouvriéres,” or pension fund for the 
benefit of workmen and others employed in trade, farm labourers, 
and domestic servants of both sexes, whose income does not exceed 
3,000 frs. (120/.) per annum. All persons in this position will be 
considered to be willing to take advantage of the benefits of the 
fund, unless they make a declaration of unwillingness before the 
mayor of their place of residence. It is proposed that the fund 
should be formed by equal contributions from the depositor and his 
employer, which are either to be paid into the newly established 
““Caisse,” or into duly authorised provident societies already 
existing, and by an addition to be made by the State equal to 
two-thirds of those contributions. The latter are to consist of 
not less that 5 c. nor more than Ioc. per working day contributed 
both by the workman and his employer; and, taking the average 
number of actual working days in the year at 280, so as to allow 
for holidays, slackness of work, and sickness, it is calculated that, 
after thirty years of continuous saving, 5c. per day put by from 
each source, and invested at 4 per cent., should amount to a 
pension of 180frs., and 10c. per day to a pension of 360 frs. per 
annum. ‘These amounts not being considered sufficiently high to 
tempt the class whom it is desired to benefit, it is proposed, as 
mentioned above, that the State should materially add to them. 
The term of years over which the contributions are to spread is 
limited to thirty, as, owing to compulsory army service, it is 
considered that contributors will hardly have settled down to 
steady work before the age of 25, and that but few persons would 
be willing to continue the necessary payments beyond the age of 
5 or 56. On arriving at the time for pension, the contributor 
must be able to prove that his income is not more than 600 frs. per 
annum. ‘The Bill also contains provisions for life insurance, the 
State contributing towards the payment of the annual premiums; 
for the payment of their pensions to contributors who have become 
permanently incapacitated through sickness; and for the relief of 
those who may be obliged on account of accident to interrupt their 
payments into the fund. Several other Bills have been brought 
forward by independent deputies with analogous objects, into the 
details of which time will not permit me to enter. It is interest- 
ing, however, to note that some of the methods proposed for 
raising the funds necessary to enable the State to grant pensions 
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are hardly such as would commend themselves to our ideas ; as, 
for instance, the proposal in a Bill presented by several deputies 
that all collateral successions to property should be suppressed, and 
that a sliding scale of succession duty should be fixed, rising from 
1 per cent. on sums below 10,000 frs. to no less than 75 per 
cent. on sums above 1,000,000 frs. Hardly less interesting is the 
suggestion of another enthusiastic legislator that, at the central 
office of the pensions department, to be placed in the Louvre, 
there should be a museum in which a “golden book” should be 
kept for inscribing the names of donors of not less than. 100 frs. 
to the pension fund, while the generosity of donors of 10,000 frs. 
should be recorded on a marble tablet, and that of princely sub- 
scribers of not less than 100,000 frs. by a bust. 

In Italy the question of establishing a national pension fund 
has also been widely discussed, and in past years several schemes 
have been proposed to the legislature. A Bill is now before the 
Chamber providing for the establishment of a central governing 
body, whose duty it would be to administer funds partly subscribed 
by authorised savings banks or ‘other self-help societies and by 
individuals, and partly by the State from various specified sources. 
Hivery Italian, man or woman, certified to belong to the working 
classes, may subscribe to the fund, but not more than 500 lire, or 
201. per annum, and every person who has subscribed for not less 
than twenty years is to be entitled at 60 to a pension, the amount 
of which is to be determined by the amount of contributions made 
to the funds with the addition of compound interest. No pension 
may exceed 20/. per annum. Provision is also made, in the case of 
the subscriber’s death, for the payment to his representatives of all 
contributions and interest. It is evident that this scheme does not 
go very far in the direction of establishing a general old age 
~ pension fund. 

In April, 1891, the Danish Legislature passed a law, giving 
every Danish subject, man and woman, the right to a pension at 
60 years of age. Exception is made of persons who have been 
convicted of crime, who have fraudulently made over their property 
to relations or others, who have brought themselves to distress by 
extravagance or evil living,{who have during the preceding ten 
years received relief from the poor law (assistance publique), or 
who have been convicted of mendicity. Applications for pensions 
are to be addressed to the parish (commune), who will make all 
inquiries, and fix the amount of the relief to be granted, which 
may be in money or in kind. The relief may be withdrawn if 
the pensioner should become ineligible through misconduct or 
spend his pension improperly, and, if he marries, his pension is 
upso facto withdrawn, and he becomes chargeable to the poor law. 
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It will be seen therefore that there is in Denmark no sentimental 
objection to an inquiry into an applicant’s moral character and 
pecuniary position such as Mr. Booth so strongly deprecates, and 
that the so-called pensions are but an extension of the system of 
what we should wall out-door relief. The pension is to be derived 
from the parish, subject to certain conditions as to the applicant’s 
place of birth, or, if the place of birth cannot be determined, from 
the poor law, and the State contributes half the expenses of the 
parishes in distributing the relief, provided that those expenses do 
not exceed 1,000,000 crowns (55,000/.) in each of the years 
1891-95, and 2,000,000 crowns (110,000/.) in subsequent years. No 
appeal lies against the decision of the communal authorities. 

It is evident that, as only one of the three schemes last 
mentioned is in operation, they cannot as yet be fully judged, but 
I venture to question whether there is anything which we could 
. think of following here. In this country there is, no doubt, a holy 
horror of the workhouse, but there is also a perhaps unreasonable 
prejudice in favour of ‘“‘going as you please,” and a scarcely less 
pronounced aversion, upon the whole reasonable and certainly 
characteristic to being what the French would call ‘‘ administered.” 
I can hardly imagine my countrymen, of any class or disposition, 
subjecting themselves to a regular system of Government inter- 
ference in affairs of which the management, or mis-management 
for the matter of that, they have always considered to be a 
Briton’s birthright. Let us ask ourselves, after looking at the 
question in all its bearings, whether we must not give up the idea 
of anything like compulsion in matters of thrift, if indeed we 
must not also give up the idea, when it came to the point, of any- 
thing in the nature of Government help and intervention. 

But is there, then, no way in which help can be rendered to 
our deserving poor? Must the present state of things go on, and 
the public conscience continue to be shocked at the sight of 
thousands of old people lapsing hopelessly into pauperism? Let 
us examine the present state of things, and look a little into its 
causes. How is old age pauperism brought about? There is 
doubtless a not inconsiderable part of our population which might 
make at least some provision for old age, but which prefers the 
careless living from hand to mouth, and considers subscription to 
a burial club the only claim which the future has uponit. As I 
have already said, even where there is some thought of the 
morrow, inveterate habit leads many bread winners to think more 
of the immediate than of the comparatively distant future, and to 
provide rather against the risk of accident or illness by joining a 
sick club than against the remote prospect of destitution when the 
day of work is over. When all this is conceded there must remain, 
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no doubt, many cases of unforeseen and undeserved misfortune, in 
which old age overtakes the toiler without his having had a chance 
of making provision for it—cases where wages have hardly ever 
been such as to allow of saving, where families have been large 
and sickly, where the struggling widow, work and pinch how she 
might, has had difficulty in keeping the wolf from the door. These 
are the hardships with which we must all sympathise—these are 
the sorrows we should all wish to relieve. Putting unavoidable 
misfortune aside, however, for the moment, let us consider whether 
our present system is such as to offer the maximum amount of 
encouragement to self help and self reliance, and the minimum 
amount of encouragement to an easy going frame of mind which 
looks forward to pauperism with equanimity. What are the 
prospects, generally speaking, of the average worker who has 
“made no provision for his oldage? He sees the system of out-door 
relief in full operation; he knows that unless and until he becomes 
utterly helpless and friendless, a dole will be made to him which 
will keep him from starvation, and he learns to look forward to 
_ that dole without repugnance and without dismay. The circum- 
stances under which it is allotted to him make but little change in 
his family arrangements. His able bodied children, if he has any, 
are seldom called upon by the guardians to make any great 
sacrifice for him, and he sinks down into a more or less contented, 
but complete and hopeless, pauperism. I say that a community 
which tolerates and maintains such a system incurs a grave 
responsibility, and, so long as it makes no effort to improve it, has 
no right to wax impatient at the crying evil of old age pauperism. 
And if a change in the system is possible, surely we ought to con- 
sider whether it cannot and ought not to be made before we seek 

by heroic measures to set aside arrangements susceptible of 
- gradual improvement, and substitute for them a state of things 
which would perpetuate many of the worst evils of dependence. 
If we had reason to believe that the poor law could only be ad- 
ministered in the manner indicated above, we should perhaps be 
justified in at once looking outside it for means to improve the 
condition of our aged poor. But the very reverse is the case. 
We have abundant evidence that by firm and patient administra- 
tion, the condition of whole districts in regard to pauperism may 
be radically changed, to the great benefit, material and moral, of 
the poorer inhabitants. During the last twenty years experiments 
in this direction have been made both in urban and rural districts, 
not conceived in the spirit of empiricism or caprice, but under- 
taken as the result of ripe experience and with a single eye to the 
real interests of the poor, which have been attended with com- 
plete success. The tendency of the reforms effected has been, as 
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is well known, towards a great reduction, and in some cases the 
total abolition, of out-door relief. In the winter of 1869-70 the 
euardians of Whitechapel, one of the poorest districts in London, 
had forced upon them the necessity of reviewing their position. 
Up to that time, in the words of Mr. Vallance, the clerk to the 
guardians :— 

“The system may be said to have been that of meeting apparent 
“ existing circumstances of need by small doles of out-door relief, 
‘« the in-door establishments.... being reserved for the destitute 
‘‘noor who voluntarily sought refuge in them. Able bodied men 
‘‘ who applied for relief on account of want of employment were 
“¢ set to work under the Out-door Relief Regulation Order, and in 
** return for such work, were afforded out-door relief in money and 
“kind. Under this system, the administration was periodically 
“‘ subjected to great pressure; so much so that the aid of the 
“ police had not infrequently to be invoked to restrain disorder 
“and afford necessary protection to officers and property. Police 
“* protection was even at times required for the guardians during 
“ their administration of relief.” ) 

In such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
guardians should have earnestly endeavoured to reform “a system 
‘‘ which was felt to be fostering pauperism and encouraging idle- 
‘‘ ness, improvidence, and imposture, while the ‘ relief’ in no true 
““ sense helped the poor.” They gradually restricted out-door relief 
in “out-of-work” cases, and subsequently in other cases also. 
Sick persons, widows, and the aged and infirm were only relieved 
out of the workhouse on conditions strictly applicable to their indi- 
vidual cases. The latter class were not so relieved unless it was 
proved that they had been thrifty and had no children or other 
relations legally or morally liable to support them and able to do 
so, and even they ceased to be a charge on the rates after the 
establishment of the Tower Hamlets Pension Fund, which was 
formed for the express purpose of saving the really deserving 
poor from the poor law. The result has been that out-door relief 
has gradually ceased to exist in Whitechapel, and that no cases, 
other than those of sudden or urgent necessity relieved by the 
relieving officer in kind, have been added to the out-door relief 
lists for more than twenty years. Notwithstanding this, the 
number of in-door paupers has not increased. Inquiry was made 
into every case in which out-door relief was withdrawn during the 
two years ended Lady Day, 1875, from able bodied widows and 
deserted women, the most helpless of all classes, with the result 
that out of 167 cases, comprising 600 individuals, 77 were found 
to be doing as well as, or better than when in receipt of out-door 
relief without further assistance, 52 were obtaining an independent 
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living after having received assistance from charitable agencies 
or other sources, 10 had been admitted to the workhouse, 18 
had apparently left the district, 2 had died, and 8 only, owing 
_to vicious habits or the refusal of the assistance offered, were 
believed to be not doing well. It will thus be seen that of the 167 
cases, no less than 129 had been taken from the ranks of pauperism, 
with the best results to themselves, to say nothing of the rate- 
payers, and with moral results to the community at large which 
cannot be described in detail here, but which must be obvious. 
Mr. Loch, the secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, in 
his work “ Old Age Pensions and Pauperism,’” has given details 
showing what the results have been of a similar poor law policy 
in two other poor Metropolitan unions—Stepney and St. George’s- 
in-the-Hast—the latter, taken as a whole, being the poorest of all 
the unions in London, and comparing them with the unions of 
the Strand and Bethnal Green. He has also shown the results of 
careful administration in unions the very opposite to the London 
districts above mentioned, namely the rural unions of Brixworth 
in Northamptonshire, and Bradfield in Berkshire, as compared to 
the two similar unions of Lintonin Cambridgeshire, and Midhurst 
in Sussex. The facts brought out by these two sets of comparisons 
are striking and conclusive. In unions in which there has been a 
careful administration of the poor law for a period, more or less, 
of twenty years, it has been proved that the proportion of paupers 
over 60. to population can be reduced in the country to about 
4 per cent., and in London, judging by its poorest union, by more 
than half the present number. Can it be doubted that in these 
cases the bugbear of old age pauperism has already been faced 
and in a great measure dispelled, and is there ‘any reason, beyond 
the force of habit and a vis inertia which surely might be grappled 
with, why both town and country guardians should not follow the 
example set them by the pioneers of this movement, and by a 
common effort subdue the common enemy? Let us not, with the 
experience we have to guide us, be led astray in this matter, 
though some of our philanthropists and political economists seem 
inclined to countenance a large increase of public expenditure in 
connection with the relief of the poor. Among the many nostrums 
for the cure of the disease under which the State is supposed to 
labour, is a proposal by Mr. Bartley, M.P., embodied in the 
“Old Age Provident Pension Bill,” which he brought in during 
the last session of Parliament. Mr. Bartley proposes that every 
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person (man or woman) of 65, who is not a criminal or drunkard, 
and who is unable to earn the wages of his calling, shall be 
entitled to a pension of 7s. per week from the local authority, 
which is to be the county council, provided that he has never 
received poor law relief. If he has purchased an annuity from 
the post office or some friendly society, or paid a lump sum for 
the purchase of a deferred annuity from the post office, or is 
prepared to pay a lump sum of not less than tol. to the local 
authority, or has partially provided for himself in other ways, 
to the satisfaction of the local authority, he is to be entitled to a 
pension of 3s. 6d. per week, with the addition of an extra amount 
according to the payments which he has made. And further, there 
are to be pensions, if the local authority should see fit, of 3s. 6d. 
per week even for the persons declared ineligible, provided that 
Lhey can show unavoidable illness or misfortune. The necessary 
funds are to be raised by a special rate to be called the “ pension 
“rate.” I need not do more than call attention to these provisions 
to show how disastrous such a law would be. The burden which 
would be imposed on the county councils of deciding upon the 
merits or demerits of each case; the wide discretion allowed in the 
award of pensions, even to the criminal and drunkard, if only what 
can be construed into “unavoidable misfortune” can be proved ; 
and the danger that absolutely different constructions of the law 
would prevail in different localities—all combine to make it next 
to impossible but that its operations should be fatal to the exercise 
of thrift, and should bring back in redoubled force many of the 
evils of extensive out-door relief, with greatly increased burdens 
on the ratepayer. Among the political economists I regret to say 
that an eminent professor, and what is more (I speak with bated 
breath), a former president of this Section, has thrown his great 
weight into the scale of wide, if not lavish, distribution of out-door 
relief. Jam not quite sure that I understand Professor Marshall’s 
position, but he propounds in the ‘“ Economic Journal” sixteen 
questions which he thiuks should be considered before any large. 
scheme is undertaken for the relief of the aged, and which seem 
incidentally to show his antagonism ot most of what I had thought 
to be the generally accepted maxims of poor-relief. | 
But let it not be supposed that advocates of a firm and careful 
administration of the poor law consider it the only thing required 
to prevent ovr deal with all cases of old age pauperism. In the 
best regulated unions, especially in towns, there will always be 
cases—too many, alas!—of highly deserving old people who are 
unable to maintain themselves, and of whom no just person could 
bear to think as condemned to out-door relief, and still less to 
incarceration in a workhouse. These are precisely the cases which 
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are best brought out where out-door relief has either been entirely 
abolished or is quite the exception. For these—and experience in 
well managed unions has shown how comparatively few they are— 
- there surely remains the exercise of a well ordained charity which 
will step in and prevent a consummation so much to be deprecated. 
Children and other relations, who under a loose system of poor- 
relief are too apt to consider that in one shape or other their 
parents and aged kinsfolk may naturally be left to the tender 
mercies of the poor law, are brought together and induced to 
contribute to their support, and pension societies, such as the 
Tower Hamlets Pension Committee, the local pension committees 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and the like, are willing and 
anxious to come to the rescue. Nor is this organised assistance to 
those whom the late Duke of Albany called “the aristocracy of the 
“ poor,” of use to the recipients only. In hundreds of cases which 
have come under my own knowledge in east London, for instance, 
it has been the means of inspiring in men and women a holy zeal 
for charity which, without any hateful feeling of patronage on the 
one side, or of cringing dependence on the other, gives a scope, 
such as none other can supply, for a true friendship between rich 
and poor, and blesses both the giver and the receiver. I have 
endeavoured to show, in these few and necessarily brief remarks 
about one of the great social questions which occupy men’s minds 
to-day, that for the promotion of the best interests of our aged 
poor, there may be a “more excellent way” than a vast organisa- 
tion ef State aided pensions. May we work out this and other 
similar problems, as Englishmen do, calmly, wisely, and to good 
effect ! 


But turning to our immediate duty as members of this Section, 
let us endeavour to ascertain what we can do to inculcate and 
foster sound views on these and similar subjects. In the pro- 
ceedings of this British Association for the Advancement of 
Science we may see how intimately the work of Section F is 
related to that of the sections in which the physical and me- 
chanieal sciences are studied. The extraordinary advances which 
have of late years been made in the application of science to 
industry have materially added to the wealth of the working 
classes, and that wealth is more easily earned than in the past. 
But their knowledge of the great economic laws upon which true 
progress must depend has not kept pace with their increased 
resources; nor can this be the case until they are able to grasp the 
principles of our subject. It may fairly be urged that the advance 
in physical science is drawing its relations to economic science 
closer day by day. May we not be about to witness some of the 
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enormous developments caused by the substitution of machinery 
for hand labour which we have for some time past been led to 
expect? The rapid exhaustion of coal fields, to which Sir Robert 
Ball has recently again called attention, is leading to the utilisation 
of power from other sources, a question with which the President 
of Section G will doubtless deal. 

We are told that the falls of Niagara develop a force of 44 mil- 
lion horse power, or the equivalent of all the steam power used in 
_the world, and that steps have been taken for the immediate utili- 
sation from this source of 100,000 horse power, or the equivalent 
of one forty-fifth part of the steam power of the globe. Advances 
such as these in the utilisation and transmission of energy must, 
by extending the means of production, profoundly affect the wage 
earning capacity of the workman, and consequently the general 
relations between employers and employed; and it is the privilege 
of members of this Section to prepare their countrymen for the 
altered condition under which they may be called upon to live and 
work. They must never be weary in setting before all sections of 
the community the necessity of being ready to face such momentous 
changes as those which I have indicated, and, if I may be permitted 
to borrow an illustration from electrical science, I would say that 
their duty is analogous to that of the “transformers,” of which so 
much has lately been heard. They deal less with energy itself 
than with its control, but their function is so to change forces of 
unwonted ‘ potential,” that those forces may cease to be dangerous 
and disruptive, and may be made to weld the various efforis of 
humanity into coherence and strength. 
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An Inquiry into the TRustwortuiness of the Oud Brus of 


MortTALIty. 


By Dr. Wittiam Oct, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


‘Tue London Bills of Mortality are usually said, on the authority 
of Captain Graunt, to have begun in 1592-93; but Maitland, 
writing in the middle of the last century, puts back their com- 
mencement to the year 1562. “‘In that year,” he writes, “a 
‘‘ srievous pestilence raged in this city ; therefore in order to know 
“the increase and decrease of the same, twas judged necessary to 
“ take an account of the number of burials, which being the first of 
‘‘ the kind that was ever taken in London, it commenced on the first 
BOL January, Anno 1562,! and ended the last of December, 1563; 
“ whereby it appears that the number total buried within the City 
‘“and Suburbs in that year, amounted to 23,630, whereof of the 
“ Plague 20,136.’ This same bill had also been given by Stowe,’ 
who was living in the year to which it relates, and whose account 
contains the further information that the area covered by the bill 
consisted of 108 parishes ‘‘in the citie and liberties thereof,’ and 
of eleven other parishes ‘‘ adjoining to the same citie.” 

As this bill for 1563 is for the exact year of 365 days, it is 
plain that it cannot have been obtained ‘by summation of suc- 
cessive weekly bills. Nevertheless, it appears from passages in 
Stowe’s “Memoranda,” published by the Camden Society,‘ that 
weekly returns were prepared at that time, for Stowe gives the 
number of deaths from the plague for each week from drd July, | 
1563, to 26th July, 1566. It is curious, however, that in one of 
this long series of weekly returns the period covered is not an 
exact week of seven days, but only a period of six days, namely 
from?’ 18th July to 23rd July inclusive ; and it therefore appears 
not impossible that such variations may have been made in the 
length of periods covered by the weekly returns as would allow 


1 T.e., 1563 as we should date it; the year at that time ending in March. 
-2 Maitland’s “ History of London” (1756), p. 736. 

3 Stowe’s “Ann.” (edit. 1631), p. 657. Stowe gives the total as 23,660 or 
30 more than Maitland. 

* Camden Society, 1880, “ Gairdner,” pp. 123 and 144. 

5 The omission of one day from this bill had the effect of making the last 
weekly return in the year end on 31st December; but there must have been pre- 
vious alterations in the weekly returns if they commenced on lst January ; for the 
days from Ist January to 17th July inclusive are not divisible by seven. 
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a general bill to be constructed from them for the exact year from 
lst January to 3lst December. 

Maitland says that he had seen this general bill for 1563 in 
the library of Sir Hans Sloane; and as that library passed into 
the possession of the British Museum, I hoped to have found it in 
that wilderness of books. In this, however, I was disappomted ; 
but in the course of my search I lighted by accident® on a bill of 
still greater age. This bill, which is for a week “syns the 
“xvitt day of November unto the xxii day of the same month,” 
is unfortunately without the date of the year; but is catalogued 
doubtfully as being about 1512. Why this precise year was 
selected I have been unable to discover, but I am assured by 
experts in such matters that the handwriting is indisputably of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century. The precise date, however, 
is not a matter of much importance. It is sufficient for the pre- 
sent to have shown that the bills of mortality in London go back 
much farther than has been usually supposed, and were not un- 
known even in the earlier part of the sixteenth century.’ 

By whom those earlier returns were compiled can only be sur- 
mised ; but in all probability they were drawn up by the same 
agency as the later bills, namely, the Company of Parish Clerks, 
who had been incorporated by Henry JII as the Brotherhood of 
St. Nicolas, and who, so far as can be seen, would have been the 
only body in possession of the necessary information as to burials. 

As the main object of the bills was to give information con- 
cerning the plague, their publication discontinued with its 
cessation, to be renewed however when fresh outbreaks occurred ; 
and thus up to the year 1603 the bills only appeared intermit- 
tirgly. But in that year the publication became permanent, and 
has continued without break to the present day. Although however 
the publication of the bills was thus intermittent, it does not appear 
to be equally certain that the materials were not collected con- 
tinuously by the parish clerks; for that this company collected in — 
after years much information concerning the mortality which they 
did not include in their published returns is certain, and, moreover, 
a very large proportion of the weekly returns given by Stowe 

& Egerton MSS. 2603, f. 4. See Appendix A. : 

” Since the above was written, a learned work (“ History of Epidemics,” Cam- 
bridge, 1891) has been published by Dr. Creighton, in which are given many new 
and interesting particulars as to the bills of mortality of the sixteenth century. 
The Egerton bill, on which Dr. Creighton had also lighted, is attributed by him 
with much probability to 1532, in which year an Order of Council was issued call- 
ing on the mayor to furnish a bill of the deaths from plague. The bill which 
Dr. Brewer ascribed to the year 1528, is shown conclusively by Dr. Creighton to 


belong to 1535. Dr. Creighton also gives purticulars of a long series of weekly 


eae 1578 to 1583, discovered by him among the papers of Lord Burghley at 
atfield. , . 
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covers a period, viz., from 23rd June, 1564, to 26th July, 1566, 
when the great outbreak of plague of 1563 had come to an end, 
and during the whole of which scarcely a death from that disease 
occurred in London. 

It appears probable, therefore, that the parish clerks made con- 
tinuous returns to their company of the burials in their respective 
parishes, but that it was only in times of pestilence that they were 
called on by the Government to make those returns public; and 
that the figures given by Stowe for the period when plague was 
absent were obtained by him not from any public returns, but 
direct from the company’s register or books. 

The earlier bills existed only in manuscript; it was not until 
1625 that they were issued in print; the Company of Parish 
Clerks having in that year “ obtained a decree, or act, under the 
“seal of the High Commission Court or Star Chamber, for the 
“keeping of a printing press in their hall in order to the printing 
“of the weekly and general bills within the City of London and 
“liberties thereof ; for which purpose a printer is assigned by the 
“Archbishop of Canterbury. And on the 18th of July that year, 
“a printing press was accordingly set up, and an order then made 
“that from thenceforth the weekly reports of the burials, within 
‘*‘the circuits aforesaid, should be printed, with the number of 
“burials against every parish, which till that time had not been 
*“ done.” ® 

Although only the City and its liberties are mentioned in the 
foregoing order, as a matter of fact the area comprised in the bills 
was by no means thus limited. Even in 1603, when the bills first 
became continuous, in addition to the parishes of the City and its 
liberties, certain out parishes in Middlesex and Surrey were in- 
cluded, and further parishes were added to the list in 1604, 1606, 
1626, and 1636. The only addition made in the next century was 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, with the Duchy of Lancaster, which was 
taken in in 1726. No addition whatsoever was made in the nine- 
teenth century up to 1849, in which year the old bills of the parish 
clerks came to an end, having been practically superseded since 1840 
by the new bills published under the authority of the Registrar- 
General, and covering a very much wider area. The details of the 
successive additions to the bills, old and new, are given in an 
Appendix (B) to this paper. It is important to notice the 
existence of such changes, because otherwise the error may be 
made—and indeed has often been made—of supposing that the 
total deaths in the successive returns are throughout deaths in one 
and the same area. 


8 “A Collection of the Yearly Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758 inclusive ” 
(1759), p. 9. 
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Besides these changes in the area covered by the bills, there 
were also notable changes from time to time in the particulars 
given. | 
The weekly bills when they first became continuous gave the 
number of burials only in the aggregate for the whole area, and 
not separately for each parish; males and females were not 
distinguished ; the causes of death, excepting the plague, were not 
stated, nor were the deaths classified by ages. 

These deficiencies were gradually remedied; parishes being 
distinguished in 1625,° sexes and causes in 1629, and ages, in the 
general if not in the weekly bill, in 1728. The number of christen- 
ings (Appendix C) appears to have been given from the commence- 
ment, at any rate in the Annual Bill. Although these several 
particulars only made their appearance in the bills at the dates 
just given, they seem to have been collected by the parish clerks 
from the beginning, but not published; for Graunt,” writing in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, notes that ‘although the 
“general yearly bills have been set out in the several varieties 
‘‘ afore meutioned, yet the original entries in the hall-books were 
“ as exact in the very first year, as to all particulars, as now, and 
‘‘ the specifying of casualties and diseases was probably more.” 

The mode in which the bills were composed is thus described 
by the same writer: “When any one dies, then, either by tolling 
‘or ringing of a bell, or by bespeaking of a grave by the sexton, 
‘‘ the same is known to the searchers, corresponding with the said 
‘“ Seaton. The Searchers hereupon (who are ancient matrons, 
‘sworn to their office) repair to the place where the dead Corps 
‘lies, and by view of the same, and by other enquiries, they 
‘examine by what Disease or Casualty the Corps died. Here- 
‘“upon they make their report to the Parish Clerk, and he, every 
‘“ Tuesday night, carries in an Accompt of all the Burials and 
‘‘ Christnings happening that week, to the Clerk of the Hall. 
‘“ On Wednesday the general Accompt is made up and printed, and 
‘on Thursday published and dispersed to the several families who 
‘“ will pay four shillings per Annum for them.” 

This account of the manner in which the data for the weekly 
bill were obtained is perhaps not quite so clear as might be wished. 
The natural interpretation of it, however, would be that the 
searchers ascertained, so far as they could, the causes of death, 
and reported the results of their inquiries to the parish clerk, who 


is It is, however, to be noted that, as the information was obtained from each 
parish separately, there were always the means of giving the deaths by parishes ; 
and that as a matter of fact they were so given in the earliest weekly bill now 
extant, namely, the bilbin the Egerton manuscripts at the British Museum. 

1° Graunt’s ‘‘ Observations,” &c., 5th edit. (1676); p: age 
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obtained either from the sexton or from the parish register the 
number of burials, and combining the two, made his return to the 
clerk of the Hall. But, if this were so, it would seem hardly 
possible, excepting in rare cases of very gross carelessness, that the 
number of burials in the week in a given parish should have been 
wrongly returned, and especially impossible that more burials 
should be returned as having happened in the week than was 
actually the case. Yet a comparison of the annual bills with the 
parish registers of burials shows that such must have been a 
frequent occurrence. For, as I shall have occasion presently to 
point out in more detail, the number of burials as given in the 
register is frequently in excess of the number given in the annual 
bill, and still more frequently falls short of it; I think it therefore 
very probable, as the only explanation I can see of these discre- 
pancies, that very often the searcher must have been trusted to 
return not only the causes of death, but also the number of 
burials; and that such return sometimes included deaths of 
persons who were afterwards not buried in the parish graveyard, 
and more frequently omitted deaths of persons who were so. 
buried, but concerning which the searcher received no information. 

Be this however as it may, the untrustworthiness of the bills 
was soon recognised. Graunt, writing in 1665, estimates” that in 
the years of plague—the very disease for information concern- 
ing which the bills had been instituted—the deaths caused by 
it were understated by 25 per cent. And that the returns 
generally, so far as they depended upon the reports of the 
searchers, must have been excessively untrustworthy, may be 
inferred with much certainty from a chance passage in which he 
speaks of these old women as performing their office “after the 
“mist of a cup of ale,” and as ready to conceal anything which 
the friends of a deceased person might wish to hide if they 
received ‘“‘the bribe of a two-groat fee instead of one,” which 
appears to have been their proper fee at that period.” 

Attacks of this kind made it necessary for Mr. Bell, who was 
then the clerk to the Parish Clerks’ Company, to say what he 
could in defence of the bills; and consequently in the preface 
to “The General or Whole Year’s Bill,” for the year 1665, he 
thus expresses himself: ‘“ Searchers are generally ancient women, 
“and I think are therefore most fit for their office. But sure I am 
“they are chosen by some of the eminentest men of the Parish to 
“which they stand related ; and if any of their Choosers should 
“speak against their abilities they would much disparage their 
“own judgements. And after such choice they are examined 


1 Graunt, op. cit., p. 49. 12 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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‘touching their sufficiency, and sworn to that office by the Dean of 
“ Arches, or some Justice of the Peace, as the cause shall require. As 
“for the Clerks’ returns I dare affirm that they were never more 
‘‘ punctual in the discharge of their duties than at this day.’’ And 
he goes on to say that they like the Searchers are sworn, “and I 
‘presume there cannot be a stricter obligation than an oath to 
‘bind any person.” As this was all that Mr. Bell could find ‘to 
say in answer to the serious charges against the accuracy of the 
bills, we may conclude with much certainty that those charges were 
substantially true, and that the bills in the middle of the seventeenth 
century were grievously deficient. Nor do they appear to have 
improved in later times. Thus in “A Collection of the Yearly 
Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758 inclusive,” published in 1759, 
the anonymous editor, who was clearly a man of ability and of 
painstaking accuracy, thus expresses himself: “ There is another 
“material defect which affects both baptisms and burials... This 
“arises from the neglect of parish clerks and their deputies in not 
‘“‘making exact returns to the common-hall. From some large 
‘‘ parishes no account is sent for weeks together, and the account 
‘for several is sometimes inserted in one weekly biil. If this was 
‘done without any omissions the account would come right at the 
‘end of the year; but omissions in many, there is good reason to 
“believe, are never supplied or corrected. This is often to be 
‘ascribed to negligence, but it is sometimes owing to disputes 
‘between the clerk in orders and the officiating clerk, that the 
“pills of births and burials are neither so regularly kept nor so 
‘accurately returned as they ought to be. What allowance is to 
‘“be made for these omissions can be hardly settled; but it is 
“judged that they are not inconsiderable.” ® 

Similarly, Maitland, writing in 1756, says that “‘ The Bill of 
“Mortality of the City of London is certainly one of the most 
“defective of its kind,” and even so late as 1835, when the old 
bills were just coming to their end, we find the writer of the 
article “Bills of Mortality,” in the “Penny Cyclopedia,” re- 
iterating the old complaint of the evil habits of the searchers. 
“On the death,” says the writer, “of an individual within the 
“prescribed limits, intimation is sent to the searchers, to whom 
“the undertaker or some relative of the deceased furnishes the 
‘““name and age of the deceased and the malady of which he died. 
“No part of this information is properly authenticated, and it 
““may be true or false. The appointment of searcher is generally 


18 Op. cit., p.6. The writer is believed to have been Dr. Birch, as much of 
the preface exists in manuscript in the papers of that gentleman now in the 
British Museum. (The copy in the Museum was given by Dr. William Heberden, 
who received it from the editor.) 
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“made by the churchwardens, and usually falls upon old women, 
“and sometimes on those who are notorious for their habits of 
“drinking. The fee which these official characters demand is 
“one shilling, but in some cases two public authorities of this 
‘description proceed to the inspection, when the family of the 
“defunct is defrauded out of an additional shilling. They not 
‘“‘unfrequently require more than the ordinary fee, and owing 
“to the circumstances under which they pay their visit, their 
“demands are generally complied with. In some cases they even 
“ proceed so far as to claim as a perquisite the articles of dress in 
“which the deceased died. Such are the means at present 
“employed in collecting medical and political statistics -in the 
“metropolis of England.” 

Whether these and the earlier charges against the searchers 
were true we have now no means of ascertaining, but this we may 
most confidently assert, that, quite independently of any intentional 
dishonesty on the part of these “‘ ancient women,” statements of 
causes of death collected by them in the way described, and with- 
out further verification, are of very little, if of any, real value. 
In the case only of very obvious diseases, of diseases that are 
attended by external symptoms easily recognised and not easily 
confounded with the symptoms of other ailments, can much 
reliance be placed on such haphazard diagnosis as ocular inspec- 
tion of the body by an unskilled searcher, even if sworn to the 
office by the Dean of Arches? ‘The charges, however, made 
against the parish clerks, that they were careless and inaccurate 
in making their returns to the Clerk of the Company, admit of 
examination; for many of the parish registers are in existence, 
and some of these have been published, and we can compare the 
number of burials in such parishes as given in the bills with the 
number as entered in the register. The result of a considerable 
number of such comparisons which I have made, has been to show 
that the two rarely tally. Out of one hundred and twenty com- 
parisons made by me between the annual return in the bills and 
the entries in a parish register, there were only twenty occasions, 
that is once in six times, in which bill and register gave the same 
number. 

In all the remaining hundred instances there was a discrepancy, 
and sometimes a very large one. The balance was sometimes on _ 
one side, sometimes on the other; that is to say the number of 
deaths given in the bill sometimes exceeded, sometimes fell short 
of, the number of entries in the register; and, as these errors 
occurring indifferently in contrary directions tended of course to 
correct each other, the total amount of error was but slight when 
a sufficiently tong series of years was taken into account. 
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For instance, the bills for the ten years 1657-66 show for the 
five parishes of St. Peter’s Cornhill, St. Michael’s Cornhill, 
St. Dionis Backchurch, St. Thomas the Apostle, and St. Mary 
Aldermary, an aggregate of 1,879 burials, while the registers only 
show an aggregate of 1,843. 


Burials from 22nd December, 1656, to 18th December, 1666. 















Parish. Bills. Register. 
St. Peter's, Cornhills....2.-.sa<c-s.asseedenas 410 418 
St:-Michael’ sy Conran; 422-0: ..ceeseatee: 362 333 
St. Thomas the Apostle ......:.....u504.. 403 402 
St. Dionis, Backchurch ......2......0000000 357 25% 
St. Mary, Aldermiary” cic :ccesevercrelet-: 347 339 





1,843 


The years indicated in the above table take in the great plague 
year, 1665, and it is to be noted that, notwithstanding the alarm 
and general confusion caused by that visitation, the figures for 
that year tally in the two records in a more than average degree. 
There were in that year 586 burials in these parishes according to 
the bills, and 580 according to the parish registers. 

Then came the great fire, destroying many of the parishes. 
But for two of the above mentioned parishes I have continued the 
comparison to the end of the century, with the following result :— 


Burials from 21st December, 1669, to 17th December, 1700. 


Parish. Bills. Register. 








In this period the balance is on the side of the registers, the 
deficiency in the bills being nearly 35 per cent.; but if the figures 
be added to those of the earlier period in the same century, the 
total of the bills comes to 3,833, while the total by the register is 
3,866, the deficiency in the bills being therefore on the wien 
account less than 1 per cent. 

A similar result is obtained by a comparison of bills and 
registers in the next century, as the following table shows, in 
which. the bills for the ten years 1744-53 show in’ six parishes 
an aggregate of 1,092 burials, while the registers show 1,097, or 
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almost the same number, the deficiency in the bills being again 
less than 1 per cent. 


Burials from 13th December, 1748, to 11th December, 1753. 


























Parish. — Bills. Register. 
Bee Eevee SOOT? i o,0.. cece ececsaeeseene. 168 | 158 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill ...............0008. 161 172 
PE RCINGE ADOBLIO. ........0...0s0saceeee0eces 99 Ii4 
BeDionis, Backehurch...t.........0.-..00 268 310 
Bpmiary, Aldermary.......:2..6..0..00..006 194: 164 
St. John Baptist, Wallbrook ............ 202 179 

10) a Se 1,092 | 1,097. 





On the whole, then, judging from these samples, we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the bills in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, though they give figures for single years and for in- 
dividual parishes that rarely tally exactly with those derived from 
the registers, nevertheless, when taken in the aggregate and for a 
sufficient series of years, are fairly accurate transcripts of the 
parish registers. 

But when we pass on to the nineteenth century the state of 
things appears to have got worse. I have not, it is true, made any 
direct comparisons between the bills and the parish registers in 
this century, but an examination of the bills themselves renders it 
practically certain that the returns had become very untrustworthy. 
Again and again there occur years in which some or other parish 
makes no return at all. Thus Bridewell Precinct made no return 
from 1806 to 1814; the Savoy, none in 1814, nor from 1816 to 
1819; St. John, Wapping, made no return in 1815; St. Ann’s, 
Soho, in 1821 and 1823; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, in 1826; and 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, altogether ceased to make a return 
from 1824 onwards. Moreover, the returns themselves, when 
made, fluctuate from year to year in so extraordinary a manner 
that it is impossible, without very strong evidence to the contrary, 
to admit their approximate accuracy. Tor instance, the burials in 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, after averaging about goo a year pretty 
regularly, drop suddenly in 1822 to 372, rising in the next three 
years to 1,046, 1,058, 1,666, respectively; then in 1826 not being 
given at all, and then again suddenly rising to 2,195 in 1827. 

St. Mary, Whitechapel, returns 429 burials in 1820, then 1,004 
in 1821, and then drops again in 1822 to 586. Similarly inex- 
plicable fluctuations occur in the returns from other parishes, such 
as St. George’s-in-the-Hast, St. George’s Hanover Square, and 
St. John’s Clerkenwell. Of course, in times of great pestilences, 
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such as occurred in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, enor- 
mous differences might reasonably be expected to occur, and, as a 
matter of fact, did occur, in the number of burials in consecutive 
years; but there have been no pestilences such as these in the 
nineteenth century, and the fluctuations in the bills are vastly too 
great and too irregular to be accounted for by variations in any of 
the diseases with which we are familiar. The conclusion, therefore, 
seems forced upon us that the old bills of mortality had become in 
the nineteenth century much less accurate than they had been in 
earlier times, and that any estimates of mortality based upon these 
will almost certainly, owing to the frequent neglect of parishes to 
make any return at all, be very far short of the reality. A single 
example will show this: St. George’s, Hanover Square, as above 
stated, made no return from 1824 onwards; but the burials in this 
one parish had averaged 857 annually in the preceding nine years, 
so that the neglect of this one parish caused a deficiency of 857 
burials in the year, or a not inconsiderable proportion of the whole 
number given for London in the bills. 

Thus much then as to the degree in which the figures in the 
old bills of mortality may be supposed to tally with the number of 
burials as given in the parish registers. The question, however, 
necessary though it was to inquire into it, really becomes almost 
unimportant when the very much more serious defects in the bills 
arising from other causes are taken into consideration. 

These defects, stated shortly, are as follows: the figures given 
in the bills are for burials, not for deaths; they are for burials only 
of members of the Established Church, excluding therefore all 
Roman Catholics and all the various kinds of non-conformists ;— 
lastly they do not include all the burials even of members of the 
Hstablished Church, but only of such of these as were bane in 
the parish churches and cemeteries;** “‘by which means,” as 
Maitland observes, many burial cvonnae belonging to the Chirk 
of England, such as St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, 
“the Temple Church, St. Peter’s ad Vingule the Rolls and 
‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Gbapels, the Charter House and divers others 
‘“ belonging to hospitals” are excluded from the reckoning. ; 

What proportion of burials of the Church of England popula- 
tion took place in these private burial grounds I have no means of 
estimating. Probably it was no very serious proportion of the 
whole; still the number was not inconsiderable, for I find that 
there were buried 1,112 persons at Chelsea Hospital in the 
twenty years from 1761 to the end of the century; at St. Peter’s 
ad Vincula there were 14 burials in each of the years 1729 and 


4 «<< History of London,” ii, 740. 
s Burial register of Chelsea Hospital, in General Register Office, No. 38. 
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-1730,1° while in Westminster Abbey,” the only other one of these 
burial places concerning which I have been able to find informa- 
tion, there were buried 400 persons in the last twenty years of the 
seventeenth century (1681-1700), and 210 in the last twenty years 
of the eighteenth century (1781-1800). 

Of much more serious import is the fact that a large number of 
persons who died within the limits of the bills of mortality were 
carried away to be buried in the country. In some of the parish 
registers the names of these persons and the place to which they 
were carried to be buried have been entered by the clerk or church- 
warden, and it is surprising to see, considering the difficulties of 
transport in those days, what a large number of corpses were carried 
to considerable distances, both from and to London, for burial. 

This fact, and also the further important fact that the number 
carried out far exceeded the number carried in, was noted by 
Maitland, who states, “I have for divers years observed that 
‘“‘the number of persons carried from London to be inhumed in 
‘ other parts of the country, is greater than that of those brought 
“ from all other places in the kingdom" to be buried. in this city 
“‘and suburbs.” And the careful compiler of the collection of 
bills of mortality published in 1759 is more explicit in his state- 
ment, and has taken pains to form an estimate of the amount of 
deficiency in the bills thus brought about. ‘ Another defect in the 
‘“ pills,” he says, “ not so generally attended to, is that the number 
“of persons carried into the country to be buried is not brought 
‘into account in them. Many are frequently removed from one 
‘parish to be buried in another that are both within the bills, 
“ which makes no difference upon the whole. But great numbers 
“are carried from parishes in town to be buried in the country. 
“This number has probably increased, as the fashion of having 
‘‘ country houses has more prevailed. A few indeed who die else- 
‘“‘ where are brought to be buried in parishes within the bills; but 
“the number of these is very disproportionate to those who are 
“carried out. A distinct account of this matter ought to be kept 
“in the several parishes, but seldom is kept with any exactness. 

“In one of the largest and most populous parishes in West- 
‘minster, in which as careful a register is made as in any, the 
“account is found to stand thus :— 


16 See bills of mortality for these years. St. Peter’s ad Vincula was put into 
the bill in 1729; “ But a contest arising between the inhabitants of the Tower 
** Liberty without and within the Tower, whether the church of St. Peter’s ad 
“ Vincula was parochial or not, the question was tryed in the Court of King’s 
* Bench at Westminster in 1730, when it was determined in the negative, which 
** occasioned this church to be left out of the bills of mortality soon after.’ MS. 
4213, 1. British Museum. 

1 Register of Westminster Abbey. 

ml ODp. cits, ii, p. 742. 10 Op. cit., p. 5. 
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“ Buried here each year, at an average, for the last ten years... 1,074 
“ Carried out to be buried every year, ON AN AVETAGE —......e0s.-ceree 261 

“ Brought in every year, at aN AVEVALE «2.0... seseereesens 124 
“ Of these, at least one-sixth are children of the 104, 

is parish out at nurse in the neighbourhood, 20 

“ and to be considered as persons ae and 

“dying in the- parish! ”2).05..0...t16e-+eesecteereenane -_ 
‘“‘ Difference between those carried out and roe shels TN. ptdocakcvames 157 
1,074 
“ Total of persons dying in the parish each year .........s.0000 Le 38 


“This may be of some use in forming a judgment of the rest; 
‘and yet this is far from being perfect. Those who are brought 
‘‘in to be buried are carefully registered, those who are carried 
“out are not so. Such are entered by themselves in the burial 
‘“ account as come to the knowledge of those whose business it is 
“‘to attend to these matters; but of these many are heard of but 
‘“‘ by accident, and some not at all. 

‘‘Supposing the number of persons carried away and not 
‘“‘ brought to account to be one-sixth (which I think comes as near 
“the truth as any supposition we can make), this will make the 
‘f eae number of deaths to be one-fifth more than are registered 

‘in the bills. 

“ Tf the state of deaths which are not repistered 4 in the bills be 
‘the same or nearly the same in this parish as in others, the 
“ defect in this article may with some degree of probability be 
“supplied.” And then he goes on to deal with other defects with 
which at present we are not concerned. 

It appears, therefore, according to this estimate, which was 
clearly made with much care, and against the reception of which 
i can see no reason, that, simply owing to this one cause of 
omission, we must add 20 per cent. each year to the total number 
of deaths given in the bills. 

Nor is this all; for there still remains another cause of defect 
which, so far as I can judge, was of about the same magnitude. 
The bills were intended only to “comprehend persons belonging to 
*“‘ the Church of England, and buried according to its service,” and 
though “some few among the poorer sort, both of papists and 
‘ dissenters, who live at a distance from their respective burial 
‘‘ grounds, and cannot bear the expence of being carried thither, 
“are buried according to the rites of the Church of England, 
“and by that means have a place in the weekly bills,” ” such was 
only an exceptional occurrence, and the great mass of Roman 
Catholics and of the non-conformists were buried in their own 
cemeteries, and were altogether unrecognised in the bills. 


© Op. cit., pp. 4 and 5. 
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What proportion of the population belonged to the Roman 
Catholic and the non-conforming communities it is not easy to 
estimate. Indeed, we may feel pretty certain that the proportion 
varied very greatly from time to time. For instance, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century the authorities appear to agree in 
saying that the number of dissenters declined very greatly; and 
many of the non-conformist ministers, especially of the Presby- 
terians, jomed the Church of England, and often, as Tillotson, 
Butler, Secker, rose to great eminence in it. Bishop Burnet, 
speaking in the House of Lords, said that at a moderate compu- 
tation the non-conformists had declined one-fourth, if not one- 
third. This, however, does not help us much, as we do not know 
what was the proportion before this falling off of a fourth or 
a third.” It is, however, said that ‘‘a computation was made by 
the direction of Compton, Bishop of London, soon after the 
revolution, of the number of dissenters, taking in papists and all 
others, and that made them to be as one to ten.” If the decline 
of one-fourth or one-third of which Bishop Burnet spoke, was from 
this proportion, the non-conformists at the end of the seventeenth 
century must have been no more than one in fifteen. 

As to the proportion in the next, that is, the eighteenth 
century, the information is still very uncertain. Thus Maitland, 
writing in 1756, says that some persons estimated that one half 
was the proportion, but this he thinks is a great mistake, and he 
himself holds that not more than 1 in 73 was either a Catholic 
or a Dissenter ;* and by an examination of the burial registers in 
mauy of the non-conformists’ cemeteries, he considers that in 1729 
the number of persons buried either in these cemeteries, or in 
private burial grounds belonging to the Church of Hngland was 
3,038.% As, however, the burials as given in the bill for that 
year were 29,722, the omission of 3,038 would only amount 
in round numbers to 1 in 11. The estimate made by the 
editor of the collection of bills, written after Maitland, and 
with full knowledge and quotation of his calculation, puts the 
proportion at 1 in 6, and this estimate I am disposed to accept 
as the more probable, partly because I am impressed by the 
great carefulness with which this writer deals with his figures, 
and partly because such limited means of inquiry as I have been 
able to apply tally more nearly with this estimate than with that 
of Maitland. Thus I chanced to find that in the London parishes 
of St. Mary Aldermary, and St. Thomas the Apostle, the church- 

warden or some other official had taken the trouble to enter in 


21 Cf. Abbey and Overton, ‘‘ English Church in Kighteenth Century,” i, 430. 
2 « Burnet’s History of His Own Time,” v, 137, note (Oxford edit., 1828). 
23 « History of London,” p. 746. 24 Op. cit., p. 742. 
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their parish registers, under the date Lady Day, 1733, a list of the 
houses in their respective parishes, with the names of the occupiers, 
the number of their families, and whether they were church people 
or non-conformists; and in the register of St. Mary Aldermary, 
a similar list is given eighteen months later. So far as can be 
ascertained from these lists, the catholics and dissenters formed 
about 28 per cent. of the total population, or more than 1 in 
4. Of course it is possible that these two small parishes may 
have been exceptional, and not truly representative of the bulk. 
I have no reason, however, to suppose this to have been the case 
(see Appendix D). I have also tried to estimate the proportion 
by an examination of those burial registers of non-conformist 
communities in London that are in the custody of the Registrar- 
general. Unfortunately, however, this collection does not include 
all the non-conformist registers, nor are there any of the Roman 
Catholics. AJl therefore that I have been able to ascertain with 
certainty is that the number of burials in those non-parochial 
cemeteries was very large; I counted up in those registers to which 
I had access 2,067 burials in 1780, and 2,329 in 1790. If to these 
be added the burials in those non-conformist registers which are 
not now forthcoming, and those of Roman Catholics, and we 
remember that the total number of burials in 1790 given in the 
bills for that year was only 18,038, it will be seen that the estimate 
of 1 in 6 is by no means improbable. It merely supposes that 
in addition to the 2,329 counted by me, there were 1 279 others of 
which I was unable to obtain evidence. 

If, then, we accept this estimate of the proportion of the popu- 
lation of ligarien who in the eighteenth century were outside the 
Church of England, we shall have to correct the total of burials 
given in the bills of mortality in that period, which, as we have 
seen, have already had to be raised by 20 per cent. for the burials 
of those who were carried out to be buried in the country, by a 
further 20 per cent.; and the double correction will now amount 
to no less than 44 per cent. 

Even if it be thought that the estimate of the non-conformist 
population in the eighteenth century has been set too high, and we 
take the lowest estimate on record, namely, that of Maitland, who 
gives I in 74 as his calculation, we shall still have to apply a cor- 
rection of close upon 39 per cent. in order to convert the number 
of burials as given in the bills into the number of deaths of all 
persons independently of religious persuasion. 

It matters very little which of these two estimates we adopt; 
either of them shows sufficiently that a very inadequate idea of 
the mortality of London in the eighteenth century is furnished 
by the number of burials as given in the bills. 
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In the nineteenth century the deficiencies in the bills were pro- 
bably even greater than they had been in the eighteenth; for while 
the previous causes of defect remained equally in operation, there 
was added to them an increasing negligence on the part of the 
parish clerks in making their returns. In the three years that 
preceded the publication of the new bills by the Registrar-general, 
namely, in 1837-58-39, the number of parishes that were defaulters 
varied from thirteen to fifteen; and the consequence of this increas- 
ing negligence, was that the total burials declined gradually, and 
almost uninterruptedly, in spite of the increase of the population 
as shown in the census returns, from over 28,000 in 1832 to less 
than 15,000, or scarcely more than half the previous total, in 1840, 
and in 1846 actually fell to less than 12,000. - 

We have fortunately the means of estimating with very 
closely approximate accuracy the extent to which the burials, as 
given in bills for 1839 and 1841 fell short of the actual number 
of deaths. For in these years the old bills and the annual reports 
of the Registrar-general overlap, and the mode in which the 
annual reports for those two years were drawn up, enables us to 
extract from them, with sufficiently approximative accuracy, the 
deaths registered within the area of the old bills. The bills gave 
16,685 burials in 1839, and 14,599 in 1841. The deaths in each 
case were really, as shown by the Registrar-general’s annual 
reports, more than double the numbers in the bills, being 33,875 
in 1839, and 33,143 in 1841. 

If then it is necessary, as we have seen, to correct the bills in 
the eighteenth century by an addition of from 39 to 44 per cent. 
to the recorded burials, it is necessary in the nineteenth century, 
or at any rate from 1832 onwards, to make a much larger cor- 
rection, culminating, in the years when the Registrar-general’s 
reports begin, in an addition of more than 100 per cent. 

I say from 1832 onwards, because it is from 1832 that the 
strongest evidence is forthcoming of negligence on the part of 
the parish clerks, the total number of burials, which had on the 
whole increased year by year up to that date, having rapidly 
declined after it. 

Tt is then abundantly evident that, even if it be allowed that 
the amount of error in the old bills, as stated in the foregoing 
remarks, may have been somewhat over-estimated, it is still so large 
that the utmost caution must be used in drawing any inferences 
whatsoever from this interesting series of documents ; and especially 
is it plain that these imperfect records of burials supply no trust- 
worthy basis for a comparison between the past and present mortality 
in London. 


2H2 
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APPENDIX A. 


A copy of the earliest known Weekly Bill of Mortality. 
British Museum. Egerton MSS. 2608, f. 4. 


Syns the xvj'" day of November unto the xxiij day of the same 
mouth ys deed. In the citie and fredom yong and old thes mayny 
folowyng of the plage and oder dyseases. 


In primys benetts grace churche j of y® plage 
S buttolls without bysshops gate j corse 
S nycholas flesshammuls” j of y® plage 
S peturs in cornell j of the plage 

Mary Wolnorth j corse 
All halowes barkyng. 1] corses 
Kateryne colmane j of the plage 
Mary aldermanebery j corse 
Michaels in cornelle 11] one of y® plage 
Alle halowes y® moore 1] j of the plagee 
S gylez i11j corses i1j of the plage 
S dunstons in y® west 1iij of y® plage 
Stevens in colmane strete j corse 
Alle halowys lumbert strete j corse 
Martens owute whiche” j corse 
Mergett moyses j of the plage 
Kateryne crechurche ij of the plage 
Martens in y*® vyntre ij corses 
Buttolls without algate iiij corses 
S olavus in hert strete ij corses 
S Andros in holborne ij of y® plage 
S peters at powls wharff ij of y® plage 
S ffeythes j corse of y® plage 
S alphes j corse of the plage 
S Mathews in fryday strete j of the plag 
Aldermary ij corses 
Sepulcres iij corses j of the plage 
S thomas appostells ij of the plage 
S leonerds faster lane j of y® plage 
Michaels in y® ryalle ij corses 
S alborowes j corse of the plage 
Swytthyns ij corses of y® plage 
Mary somersetts j corse 


25 I.e., flesh shambles. 26 T.e., Outwich. 
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S bryds v corses j of the plage 

S benetts powls wharff j of the plage 
Alle halows in y® walle j of y® plage 
Mary Hylle j corse 


sum of y® plage xxxiiij persons 
sum of oder sekenes xxxij persons 


the holle sum ij and yj. 


and ther is this weke clere. 

XxX 

11j and 11] parysh as by thez 
bills dothe appere 


aD eT Dt ug Oo 

2 mo SRO iS Gtr aac & 

o oO Gis ey fan} e fe i 
fe ee ae Tw es cS 
at om eee op OTe aes aot ear 
SOMES 20 Cire ob, gq 3 a 
oe y pun el tet aa fe" Temas 
A. ¢ ay woul a> ene aoe 
4 





APPENDIX B. 


Successive Changes in the Area covered by the Bills of Mortality. 


The bills in 1603 included all but 1” of the 97 parishes 
within the walls, and all but 3 of the 16 parishes which were 
part within the liberties and part without. The following list 
shows the additions* made from time to time to these 109 parishes. 


*7 This parish was St. James, Duke Place. That it was not included until 1626 
is stated above on the authority of the author (Dr. Birch ?) of the “ Collection of 
“Yearly Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758” (London, 1759). But there seems 
some doubt whether it was in reality excluded; at any rate it appears in general 
bills for 1593 and 1625 given in that same collection, the latter of these bills being 
that made by the parish clerks to the king. 

#8 At various dates parts of parishes already included in the bills were consti- 
tuted separate parishes. Names so added, which represent no additions to the area 
included in the bills, are printed in this table in étadics. 
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Date. Additions. Remarks. 
1604....| St. Bartholomew the Great... These are the three parishes part 
Bridewell Precinct ............+++ fii and part without the liberties 
Trinity in the Minories ........ which were excluded at first 
St. Clement Danes ...........000 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields............ 
St. James, Clerkenwell ......... 
St. Katharine by the Tower 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch ........ Out parishes 
St. Mary, Whitechapel ......... 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields ........ 
St. Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
MIONGSOY fc nceres carte see ee ceesyen ety 
06....| Savoy Precinct 
The weekly bills first printed, with 
725... — |e number of burials against every 
parish 
’26....| St. James, Duke Place ........ See footnote 27 
( At this date the numbers of christen- 
ings, burials, and plague, but not of the 
other causes of death in St. Margaret, 
| Westminster, were brought into the 
. hall, but it appears doubtful whether 
Bt Marat Vast tt ; they were Ahora in the bills until some- 
what later. They appear in the bill of 
1657, but not in that of 1636; the 
intermediate bills are missing from the 
collection 
199 Lf Sexes and causes of death first dis- 
a tinguished 
(OG nr] FLACKNOY Tit, aaihatsastoneeorteane 
at tia AD EE ie Shur The remark made above as to St. Mar- 
Newington TIT] pearel; Westminster, applie also to these 
Rotherhithe ...c..cscsssssussesun | Parisi: 
SEE PNG Yat rcscssysesttaseortee ance | 
Previously a part of the parish of 
°A7....| St. Paul, Covent Garden .... 18 Martin-in-the-Fields, which had 
been added in 1604 
The bills remodelled and the causes 
°60.... a jet death in all the 130 parishes shown 
in them bs 
’ Previously part of Stepney, whic 
70....| St. Paul, Shadwell sss had Leon sdied eee 
Previously part of St. Saviour, South- 
°71....| Christchurch, Southwark .... J yask which was in the bills from the 
first 
°85....| St. James, Westminster ........ Previously parts of St. Martin-in-the- 
'SG |i beaA MAE SOO Cee t Fields, which had been added in 1604 
? . Previous] art of Whitechapel, 
94...) St. Sohn, Wapping ....cecscsen whith Had pose dded in 1604 
1726....| St. Mary-le-Strand 
28... = Ages first distinguished 
°29....| St. George, Hanover Square Previously part of St. Martin-in-the- 


ae ener 


Fields, which had been added in 1604 
Christchurch, Spitalfields ... Previously parts of Stepney, which 
St. George-in-the-East ........ {baad been added in 1636 

Previously part of St. Andrew, Hol- 
St. George the Martyr ........ | tem which had been in the bills from 


the first 
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Date. Additions. Remarks. 








1729....| St. Peter ad Vincula, Tower 


It was decided in 1730 that this 
church was not parochial, and it was 


DUP LMONMOD iciicrectciysecesesessses. rob rauel faam ane nile 
; ‘ Previously part of Stepney, which 
30....| St. Anne, Limehouse .....10000 { had besti'addad aiteer 
‘ Previously part of St. Giles-in-the- 
Be So Bloomsbury «...... 1 wistae which had been added in 1604 


St. John Evangelist, West- 


eee ah) Westminster, which had been added in 


1626 
| Previously part of St. Olave, South- 


; Previously part of St. Margaret, 


1783....| St. John, Southwark... wark, which had been in the bills from 
the first 

Previously part of St. Giles, Cripple- 
St. Luke, Old Street .......04.. gate, which had been in the bills from 
the first 
°46....| St. Matthew, Bethnal Green \ Previously parts of Stepney, which 
1817...) All Saints, Poplar’ ........0..000 had been added in 1636 


749... The old bills came to an end 





No further additions were made to the old bills of mortality. The new bills, 
which commenced in January, 1840, and were published by the Registrar-general, 
included all the parishes which had been in the old bills, together with Hammer- 
smith, Fulham, St. Mary Stoke Newington, St. Mary Stratford-le-Bow, St. 
Leonard Bromley, Camberwell, and the (then) district of Greenwich, comprising 
the parishes of St. Paul Deptford, St. Nicholas Deptford, Greenwich, and 
Woolwich. The following additions have since been made :— 





Date. ~ Additions. Remarks. 

BOE OTN ooce2 22 Fendy.csosporaesenvargesseresexconsesenoses 
Battersea (exclusive of Penge Hamlet) 
WME REPO AT CINE cc ssescccgsssactnseaseaiene soectasesssanqes District and poor law 
RPCING VME asec ohvacsacan,ccaccsosacapsospavessesesersoe- union of Wandsworth 
Tooting Graveney (or Lower Tooting)... | 
BPO GPE. eerie na} hec es sacceaytastscsbeaqssnsoscapiee 

EMAL LAT ILOD lorrastes.fss.-yascoaceseshcoussscnasencsdesaceseeses 
ae. reson Sore toevt teh iés feo nervnssste ee ee PR A ac 
oe PN sence. evens cesccsaetacesceskscacabzossns Nag) pee dbmoeein ah 
PVG eerccicscedyeceesofiesuconas-essseuvedactativeesin een 
SRMMR SL RLEN GR statins ods suetucetawcertascareseythaevtens< 





In 1887 the hamlet of Mottingham, in the parish of Eltham, was excluded 
from registration London, and consequently from the bills of mortality. 
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APPENDIX C. 





Christenings and Births. 


The purpose of this article is to deal simply with the returns 
of mortality in the bills; but it may be permissible to add a note 
concerning the returns of christenings. It must be remembered 
that it was of these and not of births that the number was given 
in the bills; and indeed not of all of these, but only of such as 
took place in the parish churches, and were entered in the parish 
registers. 

But in 1694 (6th and 7th William III, cap. 6) an Act was 
passed “for granting to His Majesty certain Rates and Duties 
‘‘nupon Marriages, Births, and Burials, and upon Bachelors and 
‘“ Widowers, for the term of five years, for carrying on the War 
‘against France with vigour,’ and the clergy were directed to 
keep registers of all persons married, buried, christened or born 
in their parishes, under a penalty of 1ool. for neglect or refusal. 
It was plainly out of the power of the clergy to carry out this. 
enactment, as they had no information as to infants who were 
born but were not brought to them for baptism; and consequently 
in the next year (7th and 8th William III, cap. 35) it was further 
enacted that inasmuch as “divers children who are born within 
“this Kingdom are not christened according to the usages and 
‘ceremonies of the Church of England, and many are christened 
“in private houses, nor are the parents of such children obliged 
‘* by the aforesaid Act (6th and 7th William LIT) to give notice to 
“their respective ministers of the birth of such children, for want 
‘whereof an exact Register of all persons born is not kept. The 
‘parents of every child hereafter to be born shall within five days 
‘after the birth give notice to the vicar of the parish of the day 
“of the birth of such child, under a penalty of 40s.; the vicar 
‘‘ being bound under a like penalty to keep a distinct register of 
“such children so born and not christened.” 

These registers of the unbaptised children were called bye- 
registers, and some few are still in existence. If they were 
properly kept, which the terms of a later Act in 1706 (4th Anne, 
cap. 12, sect. 10) show however not to have been the case, it is 
plain that the number of births in a parish could be obtained by 
adding the entries in the bye-register to those in the register of 
baptisms. 

The only bye-register that I have personally examined is that 
of the parish of St. Mary at Reading, which has recently been 
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published by the Rev. G. P. Crawford. This consists of a certain 
number of sheets of paper stitched into the register of baptisms, 
and is headed ‘‘ The By-Register according to Actt of Parllement, 
“for Byrths of those that are not baptized by the Minister of the 
** Parish in the year of our Lord 1695.” The entries commence 
with April, 1696, and the total number of births entered in the 
course of ten years from that time is 101 ; while the baptisms in 
the ordinary register during the same period amount to 488. 

If, then, this bye-register may be taken to represent the general 
state of things elsewhere than at Reading, we must add 20°7 per 
cent. to the number of christenings as given in the bills, in order 
to obtain the true number of births in London at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 


APPENDIX D. 





As in Appendiw A a copy is given of the earliest known Bill of 
Mortality, so here 1s appended a copy of the earliest, as I believe, 
known census of a London Parish. It is extracted from the Harleian 
Society’s Registers, vol. vi, pp. 159 and 160. Similar lists for 
St. Mary Aldermary, at Ladyday, 1733, and Michaelmas, 1734, 
are to be found in the registers of that parish, and have been published 
by the Harletan Society in vol. v of their series of registers. 


A List or y= Pariso or S™ Tuomas APOSTLE’S TAKEN ON 
Lapy Day, 1733. 


William Haggard, Tea Warehouse, to Church family four. 

Rayham Reap, South Sea house, to Church. N° in family eight. 

Andrew Beach, Surgeon. to Church, in family four. 

Tho. Hill, porter. she washer or Laundress. to Church. family 
SIX. 

Taylors Court, M*- Price, Carpenter & Undertaker: to Meeting: 
N° 11. 

M*- Baker, Merch*, R.C. N° 5. 

Widow Phillips, to Meeting. family three. 

Edmond Morgan, to Church, family eleven. 

_Marsh Dickenson, Attorney, to Church, family ten. 

Robert Ramshire, Undertaker, to Meeting, family four. 

D*- Eaton, Physitian, to Meeting. 

Widow Meggott, to Church, family nine. 

Andrew Wood, Broker, to Church, family ten. 

James Perrott, to Church, family three. 
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Grace Shaw, to Church, family six. 
John Parker, Apothecary, to Church, family eight. 
Stephen Thompson, Wine Merch', to Church, family eleven. 
Widow Thompson, Hott Presser, to Meeting, family four. 
1 House Empty. 
William Curtis, Hott Presser, to Church, family five. 
Ja. Rostoe, Manchester Goods, to Church, family three. 
John Hoott. Attorney. to Church, family seven. 
G. Kent. Kalender Shop, to Church, family four. 
Tho. Cole, Livery Stable, to Church, family four. 
D. Prew. C.C. Drugget Warehouse, to Meeting, family five. 
W. Miller, Carpenter, to Meeting, family four. 
Geo. Smyth, Bricklayer, to Church, family four. 

_ Isaac Fryer, Glazier, to Church, family six. 
1 House Empty. 
Widow Jones, Thread Shop, to Meeting, family three. 
Edw. Dauber, Barber, to Church, family four. 
Widow Hammond, to Church, family eight. 
1 House Empty. 
John Denning. Carpenter. to Church, family five. 
Jn° Horton, Tobacconist, to Church, family four. 
Jn° Richardson, Dyer, to Church, family three. 
Mich. Bradshaw, Upholster, to Church, family eight. 
Burford, Distiller, Quaker, family three. . 
Tho. Walker, Stone Cutter, to Church, family three. 
Mr": Greaves, Distiller, to Church, N° 11. 
Henry Emmett, to Meeting, family five. 
Geo. Tobias Guiguer, Merch, to Church, family nine. 
Alderman Godschall, Wine Mercht, to Church, N° 13. 
Geo. Pinkney, Chandler Shop, to Meeting family three. 
Jabez Harris, Post Office, to Meeting, family five. 
Ralph Foster, Apothecary, to Meeting, family five. 
Will™ Key, Taylor, to Church, family three. 
Ten Houses, pull’d down in order to be rebuilt. 
Segar Corwin, Chairmaker, to Church, family four. 
John Webb, Cooper, to Church, family seven. 
Ambr. Harding, Lawyer, to Church, family five. 
John Dark, Calendar-Shop, to Church, family four. 
Joseph Somner, Sexton, to Church, family five. 
Joseph Hudson, Porter, to Church, family four. 
Widow Webster, Chandler Shop, to Church, family four. 
Widow Baxter, Stocking Presser, to Church, family four. 
Widow Somersett, Mt Moore & his wife & serv‘, to Church. 
J. Shrimpton, Plasterer, to Church, family three. 
William Watson, Hott Presser, to Church, family three. 
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Ja. Trevett, Alehouse, to Church, family five. 

Widow Gibbons, Cuttler, to Meeting, family three. 

Robert Mayio, Barber, to Church, family five. 

There are in this place ten Houses empty, some repair’d, others 
pull’d down and rebuilt. 

John Breadcutt, Fruiterer, to Church, family six. 

R* Hooper, Coal Meter, to Church, family two. 

Jos. Robinson, Bricklayer, to Church, family three. 

Moderick Mead, Bookbinder, to Church, family four. 

John Jarratt, Innkeeper, to Church, family nine. 

Pierce Yardley, Lapidary, to Church, family three. 

S. Westall, L* Col!, to Church, family seven. 

J. Shuttleworth, Fruiterer, to Masse, family nine. 

J. Smyth, Baker, to Church, family six. 

W. Boddington, Grocer, to Meeting, family five. 

1 House Empty. 

J. Whitworth, Oil Merch’, to Church, family seven. 

Widow Merry. | 

W. Martin, to Church, family six. 

1 House Empty. : 

J. Smyth, Drawer of fine Cloth, to Church, family three. 

W. Perry, Whitehorse Alehouse, to Church, family eight. 

Widow Bowles, Apothecary’s Widow, Church, N° 5, 

Fran. Lynch, to Mass, in family five. 

William Seward, Clerk at y® South Sea House, to Church, 
N° 5, 

The abovesaid Houses in y® parish of S' Tho* Ap® are in N° 
One Hundred and Two. 

Epw. WATKINSON. 


Mr. Watkinson appears to have miscounted the houses in his 
parish, for according to my reckoning the number of them is Io1, 
not, as stated, 102. 

The number of families that attended church, so far as can be 
judged, seems to have been 57, while 15 attended meeting and 
3 went to mass. Combining these figures with those to be got 
from the census at the same date in St. Mary Aldermary, the 
total result is that 101 attended church, 33 attended meeting, 
while 6 attended mass, giving a proportion of 27°8 per cent. that 
were either non-conformist or Roman Catholic. 

On comparing the names in the list of parishioners of St. 
Thomas the Apostle with the names in the registers of christenings 
and burials in the same parish, I was surprised to find how widely 
the two lists differed. Taking the registers from the date of the 
census down to Lady Day, 1738, that is for a period of five years, 
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I find there are altogether 101 different surnames among the 
entries, but of these 101 there are ouly 33 that are to be found in 
the parochial census of Mr. Watkinson, and this even when the 
most liberal allowance has been made for possible vagueness in 
spelling or in pronunciation, when for instance not only such 
names as Cole and Coles, Smith and Smyth, Forsiett and Faucitt, 
are looked on as merely forms for one and the same name, but 
when similar allowance is made for the more divergent names of 
Morgue and Morgan, Boheme and Bowen, Winkworth and Whit- 
worth. 

Whence then came the other 68 names? ‘The intimate con- 
nection between St. Thomas the Apostle and St. Mary Aldermary, 
made it seem possible that some of these 68 might be parishioners 
of this latter parish who used the church of St. Thomas as their 
own, but on examining the names in this other parochial census, 
I found that such a supposition would only account for 7 more of 
the names, still leaving 61 not to be found in either census. 

Some of these 61 may doubtlessly have been servants or 
lodgers, whose names are not given in the census, they being 
reckoned without naming in the “family; and others may be 
explained by supposing the 25 empty houses in St. Thomas to 
have come into occupation by persons with new names; but all 
these several causes seem inadequate to explain so large a dis- 
crepancy as that described. The only explanation that appears 
possible is that many persons, perhaps former inhabitants, must 
have used this parish for burials and for christenings, though they 
no longer actually lived in it; and this accords with a passage 
already quoted by me (p. 447) from an old writer, that “many are 
‘frequently removed from one parish to be buried in another, that 
‘are both within the bills.” 
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I.—Proceedings of Section F' of the British Association. 


THE section devoted to Economic Science and Statistics has this 
year certainly been quite as popular as any of the eight sections 
into which the British Association is divided. The following were 
the officers :—President—The Hon. Sir C. W. Fremantle, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents.— Professor W. Cunningham, D.D., D.Sc., F.S.S.; 
R. Giffen, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.S.; Professor J. E. C. Munro, 
LL.D.; Professor J. S. Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., 1.R.S.E., F.S.S. ; 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., F.S.S.; T. Bond Sprague, M.A., 
F.R.S.H., F.S.8.  Secretaries—Professor J. Brough, LU.M.; 
J. R. Findlay, B.A.; Professor E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., F.S.S. 
(Recorder); H. Higgs, LL.B.; L. L. Price, M.A., F.8.S. 

Sir Charles Fremantle delivered his opening address on the 
morning of Thursday, 4th August. This address is reprinted in 
full in the present number of the Journal (see p. 415). 

On the termination of the address, a very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President, on the motion of Mr. R, H. Inglis 
Palgrave, seconded by Sir Rawson W. Rawson. Papers were 
then read by Professor P. Geddes on ‘‘ Methods of Social Inquiry,” 
by M. Demolins on “La Science Sociale et sa Méthode,” and by 
Professor J. Mavor on ‘‘ Some Notes on the Compilation of Mono- 
graphs on the Statistics of large Cities, with illustrations from the 
case of Glasgow.” These all dealt with the method of scientific 
investigation and classification; Professor Geddes pointing out 
that former learned men divided science into three main heads— 
human affairs, natural philosophy, and natural history; with time 
the tendency to specialisation became more prominent, and these 
main heads were subdivided, whereas now the tendency seemed to 
be in the opposite direction, towards unification, all science being 
classed as sociology, biology, and physics, while the interdepend- 
ence of these three on each other was daily becoming more 
recognised. M. Demolins strongly advocated Le Play’s method of 
collecting monographs, and classifying every particular concerning 
each individual. Professor Mavor dealt with the same subject, 
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and illustrated his paper by examples from Glasgow. The reading 
and discussion of these papers having taken longer than was antici- 
pated, Mr. Smiley’s contribution on the “Slums of Manchester” 
was taken as read. 

In the afternoon Mr. C. S. Loch, Secretary of the Charity 
Organisation Society, read a paper on “ Parliamentary Returns 
on Social and Hconomic Subjects.” In this he dealt with the 
importance of the returns to the general public, who based their 
arguments largely upon them when discussing social questions, 
and he drew attention to the necessity of caution in using them, 
as fallacious conclusions are constantly based on erroneous assump- 
tions. ‘Taking some examples, he pointed out the incompleteness 
of certain returns in various particulars, and suggested additions 
which should make them more easily understood, and which might 
obviate mistakes. He also suggested that the form of the returns 
should be settled by a committee after consultation with experts, 
and insisted upon the need of a complete index to parliamentary 
returns and papers bearing on sections of social investigation. . In 
the discussion which followed, stress was principally laid on the 
necessity for the careful study of statistical returns, in order that 
those who consulted them might thoroughly understand exactly 
what they were intended to convey. 

Thursday’s proceedings terminated with a paper by Mr. J. S. 
Mackenzie, on ‘‘The Relation of Ethics to Economics.” Mr. 
Mackenzie held that political economy occupied too much import- 
ance at present, from an ethical point of view, and that it should 
be treated more in subordination to questions of social wellbeing. 
The moral method in economics “what ought to be,” should 
receive more attention than it does: it should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from, and should receive greater attention than the 
historical and analytical methods, which deal with the past, and the 
tendency in the future. As regards the three chief divisions of 
economics, again, from an ethical point of view, more importance 
should be given to distribution and consumption than at present, 
and less to production. Coming then to applied economics, 
Mr. Mackenzie went on to say that in applying economics to the 
guidance of conduct, it is necessary to consider the question of 
justice. On this subject recent ethical thought has thrown an 
important light by the introduction of the conception of the 
organic unity of society. The conception of justice thus reached 
may be opposed to the conceptions of abstract freedom and abstract 
equality. The chief thing to be insisted on, from this point of 
view, 1s that everyone must be treated both as means and as end. 
We arrive in this way at two great commandments :—(1) Thou 
shalt not exploit; (2) Thou shalt not pauperise. The application 
of these principles in detail is by no means easy. It is a problem 
that will require the same strenuous application as that which has 
already been devoted to questions of production and exchange. 

The whole of Friday was occupied by a discussion on old age 
pensions and the poor law. Three papers were read: by the 
Rev. W. Moore Ede, the Rev. T. W. Fowle, and the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson. All three agreed that the present poor law system 
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was out of date; the present qualification for relief was complete 
destitution, and this ought to be abolished; but they differed in 
the remedies which they proposed. The Rev. W. Moore Ede would 
give a pension of half-a-crown a week to all who could show that 
they could maintain themselves decently on such a sum, but as it 
did not seem necessary to endow every one, this pension should be 
given only to those whose income was less than 50/. per annum. 
For those who could not live decently with the help of this half- 
crown, there would still remain the workhouse. The additional 
cost of this scheme need not exceed 5 or 6 millions annually, 
Thrift would thus be encouraged by giving a pension—insufiicient 
in itself to support life—to those who had savings, but by sending 
those who had nothing to the workhouse. Mr. Moore Ede con- 
cluded: ‘‘The nation now endows destitution, I wish the nation 
to endow thrift.” The Rev. T. W. Fowle’s paper was entitled 
“The Poor Law: Can it be Maintained?” His answer was 
emphatically no. Sixty years ago, when the evils to be combated 
were different to what they are now, the law answered the re- 
quired purpose admirably. He would propose that out-door 
relief be gradually abolished—a task which should certainly not 
occupy more than twenty-five years—and the money thus saved 
should be distributed among such friendly societies as were able 
and willing to grant pensions to those of its members who were 
disabled by age or sickness. 3,000,000/., saved in this manner 
would, at 5s. per member, subsidise 12,000,000 people. The Rev. 
J. Frome Wilkinson, in “Old Age Pensions and Friendly 
Societies,” estimated that about 1 in 15 members of the friendly 
societies were insured for old age, and he called attention to 
the difficulty that had been experienced in differentiating between 
sick pay and old age pay. He examined several proposed schemes, 
and finally himself advocated the endowment of old age. 

Mr. C. 8. Loch opened the discussion. As is well known, he is 
no advocate of any of the suggested reforms, and on this occasion 
he again brought forward many arguments against the schemes 
suggested by the three speakers. He contended that it was not 
shown that, say, half a crown a week would encourage thrift, and 
that the present system was not unjust. Again, none of the 
methods considered at all the case of those who were under 
65 years of age, and these he maintained were in the majority. 
He believed far more in the good done by charitable persons, and 
thought that more was done by trusting to the independence of 
the individual than there would be by transforming the friendly 
Societies into government departments, which would inevitably 
be the result of adopting Mr. Fowle’s club test. Mr. HE. Atkinson 
said he would deal with the subject from an American point of 
view. In the United States pauperism was not a State question ; 
it was entirely a municipal one. In his own town (Boston) out- 
door relief had very nearly ceased. More people over there 
invested their money in trustee savings banks, in which nearly 
everyone was represented by name. Another inducement to save 
in Massachusetts, which was one of the more densely populated 
States in the union, was the facilities offered for the purchase of 
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land; in consequence, everyone endeavoured to lay by enough for 
this purpose, and when old age came on each had his own house 
and little bit of ground. The question of old age pensions does 
not exist in America, where public opinion is opposed to State 
interference in this matter. Miss Collet, who spoke next, thought 
that the average guardian might very well be improved, and 
recommended caution in any attempt to reform the poor law. 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook considered that there was no other way 
than thrift, but he would have the friendly societies allow their 
depositors to stop their payments and claim their pension when- 
ever they liked, the value of the pension of course varying with 
the length of time during which a man has continued paying his 
premiums. Also, if the money, payable at a certain age, is not to 
be forfeited in the event of death before that age, the annual 
premium will of course be larger, or the pension smaller. Of the 
other speakers, Sir Raymond West referred to the conditions in 
India, where, he thought, the solution of the question had been 
found in the caste system. He pointed out that there was scarcely 
any destitution among the Parsees. Mr. Stephen Bourne, Mr. 
T. B. Sprague, Miss Burton, the Rev. C. Stewart, Mr. MacKnight 
and Mr. H. Higgs also spoke. 

Saturday is only a half day, and the programme was accord- 
ingly curtailed so as to leave the afternoon free. Mr. L. L. Price 
read the first paper, on ‘‘ Adam Smith and his Relations to Recent 
Economics.” After touching upon the question of plagiarism 
with which Adam Smith had been charged, Mr. Price proceeded 
to point out some of the qualities to which the “ Wealth of 
Nations” owes its permanent character. First among these are 
its literary merits, which materially help to render the book so 
much more popular than most other works on political economy. 
One of the causes for this literary merit Mr. Price held to be Adam 
Smith’s love of freedom, which has inspired his language through- 
out the work. The argument for liberty still appeals to us nowa- 
days, and by every writer Adam Smith is acknowledged to be the 
parent of modern economics. It is also very noticeable how his 
conclusions on wages, profits, and even rent hold good at the 
present time; and the same applies to his inquiries into free trade 
and money. In the discussion Dr. W. Cunningham called attention 
to the want of a proper edition of Adam Smith, one which would 
help the reader to understand the man himself, and how the ideas 
grew up in his mind. Mr. W. Smart read a paper on “The 
Effects of Consumption of Wealth on Distribution.” After con- 
sidering the difficulties in the theory of distribution, dependent 
partly on the constant changes in value, he came to the conclusion 
that distribution depends not altogether on income received, but 
on the uses to which income is put, and that, practically, consump- 
tion of wealth is dictated by the merchant. Mr. R. A. Macfie also 
read a paper on “‘ Copyright and Patents,” in which he advocated 
the establishment of a responsible board of referees, who should 
determine the length of time during which a copyright or patent 
should run. 

On Monday, 8th August, the section met to hear a very 
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interesting paper by Dr. EH. Atkinson, of Boston, U.S.A., on ‘‘ The 
Continuance of the Supply of Wheat from the United States with 
profit to the Western Farmers.” He drew attention to the great 
reductions in transit rates—both railway and ocean—that have 
- occurred during the last twenty years, and which have been the 
most important factor in enabling the western farmer in the United 
States to make as much profit by selling his wheat in London at 
32s. per quarter, as he did in 1873, when the price was 545. 
Another important factor in the fall of the price of wheat was, he 
held, the introduction of the self-binder, which saved an enormous 
amount of manual labour. Hisconclusions will not be particularly 
encouraging to the English farmer, as he failed to see any indica- 
tion of the fall in the price of wheat being checked, nor could he 
foresee any limit to this fall. In support of this view it must be 
borne in mind that the whole area under wheat in the States 
(excluding Alaska) is only 2 per cent. of the country, that farmers 
have thriven and are thriving in spite of declining prices and 
advancing wages, and that they are not at all heavily burdened 
with mortgages. He gave an instance of a farm of 3,000 acres, of 
which the average yield was 18 bushels per acre, and the cost of 
labour per bushel less than 2d. Wheat, it may be noticed, is not 
the principal cereal, Indian corn being cultivated to a greater 
extent. 

Professor R. Wallace dealt with a similar subject: ‘‘ Certain 
Interesting Features of the Agricultural Situation.’ He touched 
first upon the question of competition, especially from America, 
where inexpensive means had been discovered whereby the crop 
yield could be increased under a more intensive system of manage- 
ment, and referred to the small chance there was of America’s 
produce being consumed in that country. He thought that the 
State should endeavour to instruct an agricultural student only in 
those economic principles which the farmer would not acquire by 
experience in ordinary farm life; it should be impressed upon him, 
for instance, that the most satisfactory crop was such an one as 
could be produced at the lowest cost per unit. Considering allot- 
ments, he did not think the recent Act would increase the number 
of people interested in land; those who would utilise the facilities 
granted would be the tradesmen in villages and country towns. 
Professor Fream opened the discussion on the two papers by 
remarking that Mr. Atkinson proved the superior cheapness of 
the American corn to be due to the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction, and not to superior skill; in this he maintained the 
English farmer to be ahead of all others. The British agricul- 
turist was not dependent on one crop alone; and on this account 
he thought the American producer was at the mercy of the English 
consumer. Amongst other speakers, Miss Burton agreed with 
Professor Wallace that allotments would be entirely taken up by 
artisans, as agriculture would be a relaxation to them after other 
work, “FOR Pron not be the case with farm labourers. 

Miss Rosa Barratt read a paper on “ Legislation in America 
and elsewhere on behalf of Destitute and Neglected Children.” 
Her object was to show how far England was behind several other 
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countries in this matter. In France'and many States of America 
laws are in force, by the provisions of which children under 
16 years of age can be taken from their parents if they are 
criminals or drunkards, and placed under the protection of public 
authority, or, in the case of France, certain approved associations 
and individuals. In Italy and Germany steps are also being taicen 
in the same direction; and government aid is urgently needed to 
help voluntary charitable efforts in this country. 

Mr. W. M. Acworth contributed “‘A Plea for the Study of 
Railway Economics.” Three points were especially considered : 
first, the reduction of passenger fares, such as had been inaugurated 
two or three years ago with success in Hungary, and had been 
adopted in Austria. England was very different from Hungary, 
but Mr. Acworth maintained that the system might be given a 
trial in Ireland, where the conditions were more ‘similar, owing 
to the comparative poverty and sparseness of the population ; 
secondly, the complicated question of goods rates required the 
attention of trained economists; and thirdly, the construction of 
new railways. Cheap railways were rapidly being made abroad, 
and Mr. Acworth maintained that it would be much better to have 
lightly made railways in remote parts of England than none at all. 
Public opinion at present would not admit of any standard lower 
than the present high one. The country railway stations were 
also, he considered, far more expensive than necessary, and he 
advocated the abolition of platforms, &c., at roadside stations. 
Professor Dewey (Boston, U.S.A.) in the discussion, could not 
see why railway economics should not be \as carefully studied as 
monetary economics. 

On the last day Mr. W. Cramond read a paper on “Tllegitimacy 
in Banffshire,” in which he endeavoured to trace the cause of the 
remarkably high percentage of illegitimate births in that county, 
second only to Wigtown in this unenviable competition. He found 
that the rate was lowest in the seaboard districts, and highest in 
the purely rural districts, and came to the conclusion that by far 
the greatest number of parents of illegitimate children were farm 
servants. The cause of this was, he had gathered, the want of - 
dwelling-house accommodation on farms for married servants and 
for servants inclined to marry, and in support of this theory he 
brought forward figures showing that there was much less illegiti- 
macy in the early part of this century, prior to the system of 
joining farm to farm and demolishing cottages. 

Mr. Mark Davidson read a paper on ‘‘ Taxation of Building 
Land,” in which he considered the taxation of ground rents, the 
assessment of unoccupied land capable of yielding ground rents, 
ane the acquisition by the community of the unearned increment 
of land. 

Mr. D. F. Schloss followed with an explanation of the various — 
“ Methods of Industrial Remuneration.” In this he defined the 
terms time-wage, task-wage, piece-wage, all of which are based 
upon a more or loss definite Sahie between time, output, and pay, 
the price per unit tending to be the same. Progressive wages, 
under which an employee can earn a premium, were : also explained. 
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Mr. Schloss went on to discuss also individual and collective 
wages, contract and co-operative work, touching also upon the 
sweating system, and concluded with a review of product-sharing, 
profit-sharing, and industrial co-operation. The author’s object 
was to define clearly the meanings of the terms used to designate | 
various forms of remuneration, which are generally very vaguely 
used. 

Dr. J. F. Sutherland read the last paper on “The Criminal 
and Habitual Offender from an Economic, Statistical, and Social 
Standpoint.” In this attention was drawn to the large number 
of apprehensions, and the comparatively small number of guilty 
persons: one offender being sometimes responsible for many appre- 
hensions in the course of a year. It is these habitual offenders, 
when they have undergone a certain number of convictions, whom 
Dr. Sutherland would wish to see removed from society for an 
indefinite period, and placed in a retreat. 

At this meeting there was also presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed for the purpose of continuing the inquiries 
relating to the teaching of science in elementary schools. In 
1890 changes were introduced into the code, with the result 
that English, which is now optional, at once resulted in a dimin- 
ution of about 500 departments, while elementary science rose 
suddenly from 32 to 173. The percentage of passes in specific 
subjects which, during the past nine years, had reached a 
minimum in 1887-88, is now somewhat rapidly improving. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Inglis Palgrave, and 
seconded by Professor James, to the President and Secretaries, 
terminated the proceedings of the section. 


Il.—On the probable Effect of the Limitation of the Number of 
Ordinary Fellows Elected into the Royal Society to Fifteen wm 
each Year on the eventual Total Number of Fellows. By Lieut.- 
General R. Stracuey, R.E., F.R.S. 


[The following communication was Read before the Royal Society on 12th May, 
1892. | 


The discussions that arose in connection with the revision of 
the statutes of the Royal Society during the years 1890 and 1891, 
led me to endeavour to obtain definite data on which to found a 
trustworthy opinion as to the effect of the existing limitation of the 
number of yearly admissions on the eventual total strength of the 
Society, and the probable result of increasing the number beyond 
fifteen, the present limit. 

The facts bearing on this subject, so far as I have been able to 
collect them from the records of the Society, are embodied in the 
tables annexed to this communication, for the proper appreciation 
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of the significance of the figures, as to which a few preliminary 
explanations are necessary. | 

The anniversary of the Society being fixed for the 30th 
November in each year, the customary record of the number of 
Fellows for any year refers to the number on that date. I have 
throughout regarded the date to which this number applies as 
being the 1st January of the following year. | 

The annual election of Ordinary Fellows usually takes place in 
the first or second week of June in each year. I have considered 
the date to be the lst January of the same year. 

The lapses, whether from death or other causes, have been 
treated as having occurred at the end of the calendar year in which 
they take place. ) 

These assumptions have been made to simplify the various 
computations that the investigation required (which have been 
sufficiently troublesome as it is), and owing to the considerable 
period dealt with, forty-three years, the results will not, I believe, 
be sensibly affected thereby. 

Unless it is otherwise specifically stated, the numbers refer 
exclusively to the Ordinary Fellows, elected at the regular annual 
meetings fixed for the purpose. i 

So far as I have been able to ascertain (for the earlier records 
in many particulars are defective), the number of Ordinary Fellows 
elected since 1848 has been 15 in each year, except on four occa- 
sions; in two years the number having been 14, and in two 
years 16; the average, therefore, is 15 yearly. 

During the period since 1848, the number of Mfoyal and 
Honorary Fellows has been about 5, and the Foreign Members 
about 50; these are included in the total namber of Fellows shown 
in the Annual Reports of the Council, but will not be further 
considered in what follows. 

The rules under which certain privileged classes have been 
admitted as Fellows, in addition to the Ordinary Fellows, have 
varied somewhat since 1848, but at present, apart from the persons 
eligible for the classes of Fellows above excluded, the only persons 
so privileged are Privy Councillors. The total number of Privi- 
leged Fellows elected since 1848 seems to have been 75, which for 
forty-three years gives an average of 1°75 per annum. 

Table I contains a summary of the available data relating to 
the total number of Fellows since 1848. 

The total number, excluding Royal, Honorary, and Foreign 
Fellows, at the commencement of 1848 was 768. Iam not able to 
say how many of these were Fellows elected in the ordinary way, 
and how many were privileged, but this has no importance for my 
present object. From 1860 onwards the distinction between the 
three classes, those elected before 1848, Privileged Fellows, and - 
Ordinary Fellows, is exhibited. . 

At the end of 1890, the total number of Fellows, excluding the 
Royal, Honorary, and Foreign Classes, was 463; of whom 26 were 
Fellows elected before 1848; 36 were Privileged Fellows elected 
since 1848; and 401 Ordinary Fellows elected since 1848. 

Hence it appears that the reduction of number of Fellows, of 
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the three classes last referred to, has been 305, and as the number 
of admissions of the privileged class has not been very materially 
affected by the changes in the rules relating to them, it follows 
that virtually the whole of this large reduction is a consequence of 
_ the restriction, to 15, of the number of Ordinary Fellows elected 
yearly. 

As the ages of the 768 Fellows who constituted the bulk of the 
Society in 1848 are not known, and as the conditions of election 
before that year differed materially from what they have been 
since, no very useful conclusions can be drawn from the rate of 
their diminution since 1848. 

Assuming, however, that the number of Privileged Fellows in 
1848 was, as is probable, about 50, there would remain 718 
Ordinary Fellows, of whom in forty-three years 692 lapsed, or 
at an average yearly rate of 2°24 per cent., that is rather more 
than 16a year. This rate, as I shall show subsequently, does not 
differ greatly from that which has prevailed among the Ordinary 
Fellows elected since 1848, and it may therefore be presumed that 
the average age of the Fellows in that year did not differ greatly 
from the average age since. 

Table IT gives, as far as available data admit, the ages at the 
time of election of all Fellows elected since 1848; and shows the 
number of years they severally survived, the average age at election, 
the number and average age of those who were alive in 1891, and 
the greatest and least ages of Fellows elected in each year. 

From this table it will be seen that there has been a gradual 
small increase in the age at election ; the average for the first ten 
years having been 42°2; for the second ten years, 43°0; for the 
third ten years, 44°8; and for the last thirteen years, 45:2. 

The accuracy of these conclusions may be somewhat affected by 
the greater number of unknown ages in the earlier years, the age 
when unknown having been taken at the average of the group of 
years in which the election took place. 

The least age at which any Fellow has been elected is 24, one 
such case being recorded. The average minimum at any election 
is shightly under 30, and the average maximum is rather over 63, 
one election at an age of 87 is recorded, and several above 70. 

The oldest survivor of the Fellows elected since 1848, who 
alone are dealt with in this table, was 86 years of age in 1891. 

The average age at election was 43°9, and the average age of 
all the Fellows in 1891 was 58:4. 

Table III records the numbers of Ordinary Fellows elected in 
each year, and remaining alive in each year after election, until 
1891. 

From this it will be seen that during the last ten years the 
numbers have increased by 46; in the previous ten years the 
increase was 68, or 22 more; and in the ten years still earlier the 
increase was 111, or 43 more than the last. If the decrease of 
growth for the ten years after 1890 takes place in a similar ratio 
to that which took place between 1870-80 and 1880-90, we might 
anticipate an increase of only 11 up to 1900, or probably a smaller 
number. : 
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In order to obtain a satisfactory comparison between the lives 
of the Fellows and those of the general population as shown in 
the accepted life tables, I have calculated, from the known ages of 
the Fellows at election, and the known dates of the deaths that 
have occurred among them, the average age of the Fellows 
remaining alive in each year. From these ages I] have, com- 
puted, from Dr. Farr’s tables, the probable number of Fellows 
that would survive from year to year, piles: the initial number 
to be 1 

From Table III above referred to, have been ascertained the 
number of Fellows surviving in each successive year after election, 
and thence has been obtained the average number surviving from 
an initial number 15. 

The results of these computations will be found in Table IV. 

The second column in this table shows the number of lives 
dealt with for each year after election. The first entry, 645, is the 
total number of Fellows elected in the whole forty-three years. 
The next column to the right gives their, aggregate ages, and the 
next their average age, 44°9, in their first year. Following the 
same line to the right, we find the average number of Fellows 
elected, and in their first year. 

Passing to the second line of the table, 619, immediately below 
645, 1s the total number of Fellows remaining in their second year 
from the elections of forty-two years; this is succeeded, in the 
columns to the right, by their aggregate ages in their second year 
and their average age, and the average number in their second 
year, out of 15, the average number elected. 

The third line gives the same data for the third year of Fellow- 
ship, and so on throughout, the last line but one showing that in 
their forty-second year there remained 6 Fellows from the elections 
of two years, with an aggregate age of 444 years, and an average 
age of 740, the average number surviving in their forty-second 
year, out of the 15 elected, being 3. 

The sixth column of the table gives the successive sums of the 
numbers in the fifth column, and therefore indicates the aggregate 
number of Fellows that will, on the average, be surviving in each 
successive year of Fellowship, the number elected in each year 
being always supposed to be 15. 

It, will be seen that the total for the forty-third year is 397 
whereas the actual number surviving, shown in Col. XI, is 401. 
This difference is of course due to the number 397, representing 
what the result would be if the average rates of election and 
decrease prevailed, instead of the actual rates for the separate 
years ; and it is probably sufficiently accounted for by the fact 
already pointed out, of the gradually i increasing age at election in 
the later years, which will lead to the lives in the earlier years of 
the series being somewhat better than the average. Col. XI shows 
the actual results for successive years corresponding to the average 
results given in Col. VI. The differences will be seen to be some- 
what irregular, but nowhere to be of importance. 

Col. VIL gives the aggregate ages of the numbers surviving it in 
successive years, as shown in Col, V, and from it is deduced the 
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average age of the whole number of Fellows shown in Col. VI, 397, 
which is seen to be 57:7 years, a result differing slightly from that 
obtained from the actual ages of the Fellows surviving in 1891, 
which was shown to be 584. The cause of this difference’ has 


already been indicated. 


Cols. VIII and IX supply the results that would be obtained 
by applying to an initial number of 15, the rates of mortality in 
Dr. Farr’s tables, for the ages in successive years given in Col. IV. 
Col. X contains the ratio of Col. VI to Col. IX, and indicates that 
throughout the whole period of forty-three years the actual results 
are somewhat better than the tabular results, or that the lives 
of the Fellows are better than the-ordinary lives, and that this 
advantage leads in the forty-third year to the actual number of 
survivors being rather more than 5 per cent. in excess of that 
which would be given by the life tables, or of about 20 on a total 
of 400. 

An examination of this table will show that, with the exception 
of the last six or eight years, in which the number of lives dealt 
with at last becomes very small, the figures indicate a very regular 
and consistent progression, and it will practically be quite safe to 
assume that the series in Col.-VI may be extended on the basis of 
the ordinary life tables, subject to the addition of 5 per cent. on 
the total amounts obtained from these last. 

Hence it will be found that in ten years after 1891 the aggregate 
number of Fellows is not at all likely to be increased by more than 
15, that the final result may be as little as 410, but is not likely to 
be more than 420, or at the outside 425. 

The results of this inquiry are shown graphically in the accom- 
panying diagram, in which the thick line shows the progressive 
series of actual results contained in Col. VI, and the thin line those 
in Col. [X derived from the life tables. The prolongation of the 
thick line in a direction conformable to that of the thin line 
will be seen almost necessarily to fall below the horizontal line 
indicating a total strength of 420. 

In an earlier part of this paper I mentioned that the rate of 
decrease of the Ordinary Fellows elected before 1848 did not 
appear to differ materially from that which has prevailed subse- 
quently. 

Taking the number of Ordinary Fellows elected before 1848, 
and then alive, at 718, it will be found that in twelve years (1860) 
the number was reduced to 422, which is about 60 per cent. of the 
original number; after twenty-four years (1872) the number fell 
to 206, which is about 30 per cent. of the original; and in thirty- 
six years (1884) there remained only 65, which is about 9 per 
cent. of the first number. 
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Assuming that the average age of the 718 Fellows elected 

before 1848, and then alive, was not materially different from (58) 
the average age of the Fellows elected after 1848 and alive in 1891, 
when it has probably become nearly stationary, it may be inferred 
that the lapses among a body of Fellows of that age will corre- 
spond to the lapses among the Fellows alive in 1848. Now, from 
Table IV it will be seen that of the Fellows elected after 1848, 
the average age in their seventeenth year was 58°3 years, which is 
almost exactly the average age of the whole body. Further, it is 
shown that of the supposed original 15 there remained 10°9 in the 
seventeenth year of the age above mentioned, 58:3. This number 
was reduced in twelve years to 6°7, which is nearly 60 per cent. of 
the number in the seventeenth year, and again falls after twelve 
years more to 3°7, which is not very different from 30 per cent. of 
the starting number, and after twelve years more the number will 
be seen to be likely to be less than 1:0, which again will not differ 
materially from 9 per cent. of the original 10°9. These proportions, 
it will have been observed, are those above shown to hold in the 
case of the Fellows elected before 1848. 

On the whole it seems to be established that the present 
restriction of the number of Ordinary Fellows elected in any year 
to 15 will lead to an eventual maximum number not exceeding 
420; and that the ultimate increase of the total strength of the 
Society for each additional Fellow elected in excess of 15 may be 
taken at 28, so that an increase of the annual number of Ordinary 
Fellows elected to 18 would lead to an ultimate total of 500 such 
Fellows. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Numbers of Fellows of the several Classes 
remaining in the Society in each Year from 1848 to 1891. 
a a Ee 

















Total at th Ordin: 

Year. Citumenceriert of | Privileged Fellows. Nae Shek Fellows Elected 

Year. before 1848. from 1848 
_ 1848 .... 768 ) ( 768 —— 
°AD .... 751 | | 737 14 
1850 .... 748 | 719 29 
7 436 | 692 4.4 
oe 2. 720 N 661 59 
ot 

i fe) 636 71 
54... ae [separable 616 85 
BB a... 688 588 100 
"56 .... 671 556 115 
AD’ i. 661 535 126 
58 .... 658 517 141 
a0. «i. 647 Fy ty 495 152 
1860. .... 637 51 422 164 
[OB ... 621 54: 391 176 
*62..... 607 51 308: © 188 
68 .... 606 49 356 201 
A oe 602 50 338 214 
*65 .... 599 49 324 226 
Bout |... 586 49 300 237 
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TaBLE 1 Contd.—Numbers of Fellows in the Society from 1848 to 1891. — 














aceener ivileged Fell Fellows Wetted Sis 
Year. BN of | Privileged Fellows. before 1848. ; yee) oe 
1867 a C72 42 281 249 
EOS. i... 564 40 > 267 257 
00) - its 548 35 247 266 
1870 .... 544, 36 229 279 
sh he Fe 544 38 219 287 
BPS A 542 Aloebetse!. 2.06 , 298 
7 Stent sas 38 197 300 
cache 524 38 174 309 
95 oe 525 38 166 321 
"TOne 515 42 148 | 325 
a eee: S1Y AZ 136 333 
aibewere 505 43 122 340 
iD hoe 501 42 116 343 
LSS «ans 488 42 IOL 345 
et Dee 486 42 89 355 
Bony, 480 40 32 358 
WOO! aa 477 43 ae fi 363 
Jo Oe 473 AL 65 367 
"85. 468 38 60 370 
T Blin sat 465 36 55 374 
OT aes 464 34, ‘ 49 381 
"BRA, 465 33 48 387 
geith tes 459 36 38 395 
1890e. 466 37 33 397 
gc) Rakes 463 36 26 401 





IlI.—Homicide in the United States in 1890. 


THe enumeration of the number of prisoners in the jails of the 
United States at the date of the census (1st June) has been 
entrusted to Mr. F. H. Wines. The bulletin just issued by him is 
an investigation into the condition of all persons who, on that one 
date, were in confinement under sentences or charges of homicide 
of various degrees, and consequently does not represent the number 
who were charged during the year. On the contrary, many of 
those who were enumerated ten years ago, at the last census, 
reappear, as their term has not yet expired. It must be noticed 
also that the numbers throughout include all those prisoners who 
were charged—whether convicted or awaiting trial; as some of 
these latter will probably establish their innocence, the number of 
homicides is, strictly speaking, exaggerated by that amount. 
The Hon. R. P. Porter, in his address to the American Statistical 
Association, delivered last year, states that the information on 
pauperism and crime was obtained from schedules issued, in the 


1 Census Bulletin No. 182. _ 
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TaBLE 2.—Showing Ages of Fellows at Time of Election, and Duration of Life after Election, between the Years 1848 and 1890. 


















































































| 4 | 5 | 6 | | | 8 9, | 10 | 11 | 12. | 13 | 14 | 15 
Spe] 4) Ao aa Pte de ee a a et a eS 
29 | 36 | 44 | 34 | 38 | 33 | 29 | 30 | 40'| 29 | 59 | 29 | 45 | 29 |*42 | 24 | 65 | 20|] 40] 74 | 63 | 78 | — | — 
39 | 47 | 35 | 36 | 41 | 33 | 32 | 37 | 50] 30 | 84] 28 | 50 | 25 |*42 | 23 | 46 | 77 | 46] 70 |*#42 | 7 [*42) 3 
49 | 44 31 | 40 | 31 | 39 | 35 | 39 | 39 | 38 | 32 | 36 |*42 | 24 |*42 | 22 *42 | 72 |*42 | 6 | 49] 6 [*421 3 
37 | 40 | 42 | 40 | 26 | 40 || 42 | 35 | 37 | 32 | 27 | 26 | 538 | 24 | 85 | 79 | 46 | 74-1*42 | 9 |*42 | 7 [*42) 7 
40 | 39 | 63 | 24 |*42 | 77 |*42 | 76 | 61 | 76 |*42 | 75 | 27| 9 | 59| 8 | 33] 7] 42] 6 |*42 |] 3 |*42 
41 | 38 |] 56 | 33 | 49 | 37 | 28] 30 | 35 | 26 | 48 | 26 | 51 | 20 | 57 | 20! 83 | 79 | 56 | 75 | 42 | 76 | 53 | 72 
42 | 37 1 46 | 33 | 43 | 27 | 46 | 27 | 86 | 26 | 58 | 25 |*42 | 76 | 53 | 76 |*42 | 74 |*42 | 77 1*42 | 70 | 541] 6 
47 | 36 | 50] 36 || 42 | 35 | 47 | 26 | 56 | 26 | 28 | 24 | 87 | 23 | 62) 20 | 48 | 77 | 59] 77 | 50] 77 | 61] 3 
47 | 28 | 57 | 28 | 54 | 27 | 64) 26 | 43 | 25 | 89 | 22 | 40 | 27 | 43 | 76 | 86 | 75 | 48 | 74 |*42 | 74 | 52] 2 
39 | 34] 39 | 34 | 51 34 | 53 | 30 | 40 | 28 | 40 | 27 | 61 | 22 |*42 | 77 1*42 | 74 | 68 | 74 | 42] 7 | 8B] 7 
36 | 33 | 39 | 33 |*43 | 33 | 44 | 33 |} 40 | 32 | 28 | 23 | 48] 20 | 29] 78 | 45 | 75 | 44] 8 | 49] 8S |*43 | 6 
35 | 32 | 38 | 82 | 46 | 32 |] 45 | 37 | 49 | 26 | 55 | 24 | 67 | 24 | 52] 79 \*43 | 73 |*43 | 72 1*48 | 8 | —| — 
42| 37 | 48 | 37 | 47 | 37 |] 42 | 30 | 50] 29 | 51 | 78 | 84] 75 | 61 | 75 | 66 | 75 | 60 | 73 |*43 | 72 | 45] 7 
35 | 30 | 36 | 30 | 47 | 30 || 42 | 28 | 471 25 | 84 | 22 | 41 | 27 | 29 | 78 | 56 | 77 | 42] 75 | 49 | 75 [#43] 9 
47 | 29 || 45 | 27 | 38 | 26 | 47 | 28 | 42 | 22 | 61] 22 | 89 | 27 | 82)79 | 86 | 78) 63] 73 1*48.| 6 [*48]) 5 
34 | 28 | 35 | 28 | 40 | 28 | 43 | 28 | 51 | 28 I] 54 | 23 | 36 | 22 | 35 | 27 | 37 | 78 |-47 | 78 1*43 | 77° (#438 | 7zZ 
49 | 27 | 49 | 27 [+ 26 |.48 |. 23 | 36.| 22 | 63 | 74 | 46 |-72 | -65 | 77 | GB 77 | 41-| 3 |. 57-1 8 | 69 |. 7 
39 | 26 |.40 | 26 | 45 | 26 | 46 | 26 | 51 | 26 | 55 | 26 | AT 125 <1 86°24: ose 1-20) 92:1 77.167. le? 1.6643 
35-| 25 | 42 | 25 | 46 | 25 | 489% 25 “1 55 | 79°45 7891-514 78 | Son) 73.) 52=| 70) GO) 29. |*43.) 6 1*43.) 17 
36 | 24 | 88 | 24 | 88 | 24 1 41 }.24 | 41 | 24 | 58) 241 48-| 20 | 45} 72) 41) 8) 39) S | 64) 5 \*438 | ts 
35 | 23 |. 87 | 22 | 41 | 23 | 44) 23 | 46 | 23 | 54 | 23 I} 49 | 27 | 388 | 20) 47 | 20) 50] 77 | 66 | 73 | 51 |70 
35 | 22 | 40 | 22 | 41 | 22 | 41 | 22 | 47 | 22 | 49 | 22 | 55 | 22 |] 52 | 27 | 60 | 20/ 39 | 73 | 76 | 72 |*45 | 4 
37 | 27.| 87 | 27 | 387 | 27 | 40.) 27 | -40 | 27-| 45 | 27 | 46 | 27°) 46 | 79 | 55 | 78 | 47) 74 | 59] 9 148) 5 
41 | 20 | 41 | 20 | 42 | 20 | 45 | 20 | 51 | 20 | 54| 20 1 37 | 75 | 57 | 75 | 438 | 72} 591 9 | 40] &-| 46 1-\7 
36179 | 40| 79 | 42] 79 | 52] 79 | 58 | 79 | 53] 79 | 61 | 79 | 40 15 | 36 | 70 | 45| 70 | 42| 6187| 7 
38 | 78 | 40} 48 | 42 | 78 | 45 | 78 | 46 | 78 | 46 | 78 | 48 | 78 | 55 | 78 | 59 | 78 | 63 | 78 |] 56 | 76 | 61 | 70 
38 | 77 | 39 | 77 | 41177 | 48177 | 491 77 | 58 | 77 | 61 | 77 1 40 | 75 | 51 | 74 | 66] 9 | 29] 5 | 64] 2 
$2} 761 35| 76 | 39 | 76 | 42 | 76 | 44| 76 | 45 | 76 | 51 | 76 | 55 | 76 | 58) 76 | 65 | 76 I] 63 | 74 | 58] 8 
33 | 75 | 37: | 75 |*45 | 75 | 46175 | 47) 75 | 49 | 75 | 55 | 75 | 55 | 75 | 63 | 75 | SO G23 78.) 2 ah AD 
36 | 74| 87 | 74 | 89 | 74 1 40] 94.) 45] 74 | 45 | 74 | 47 | 74'| 48 | 74 | 48 | 74 | 53) 7g | 55) 74 197) 44 
32 | 73 | 40 | 73 | 42 | 73 | 44] 73 | 44) 73 | 44] 73 | 45 | 73 | 51 | 73 | 58 | 73] 71 | 73 a et A 
40 |-72 | 41 | 72 | 41] 72 | 46 | 72 | 48 | 72 | 52 | 72 | 52 | 72 | 54] 72 | 66 | 72 || 76 | 70 GLI T 1S 
371771 88177 | 89 | 77 | 44] 77 |*45 | 77 | 45] 77 | 46) 77 | 46] 77 | 47 | 77 | «54 | 77 11 | 68 | 77 
37 | 70 | 87170 | 40| 70 | 41 | 70 | 47 | 70 | 58 | 70 | 54] 70 | 54] 70 | 56 | 70] 61 | 70 6469} 4 
35 | 9|3891°'9 | 40| 9 |*45| 9 | 48| 9149] 9 | 50] 9 | 50] 9) 51] 9] 54] 9 9} 50| 3 
aol § 44041 S | 40| 8 | 42) uli doad.e | 43 | 8-| 48 | 8.) 49°). 8). 68) 8 | 66) -s 7471421 2 
31 7 | 85 7 | 86 7 |40| 7 | 43 7 | 48 7. \ 50 72) 66 7 | 60 7 | 60 7 8 tog 7 
35 6 | 386 ee pas 6 |.37-| (6) 43 6 | 44 6 | 44 6 | 48 6 | 48 6 | 50 6 6 | 59] 6 
oa ol 87 65). 88 |) 6 1-438 | e474) 6 47-1 Sf 48 P S484 1 504 3 63 | So eu ee dans ae | 
38 | 41 40| 4} 421°4|48] 4] 44] 4 fP451->4 146) 4) 50) 4) 51] 4] 55] 4 ZY -6L} 2 
se] 2| 88] Sf 41} 89.41/ [9 | 48; -8./ 48>. 8 | 45); 3 |] 46) 3147) 8) 54) 3 ol boos 
40| 2] 41] 2] 48| 2|44| 2 | 46} 2146} 2] 50] 2 | 57) 2) 61} 2] 63) 2 2|69| 2 
32 4\ 36 4 | 37 4\41| |g | 48 4|49; 4 | 50 4 BU Fo eDO 1s FE VE5O 1 7 | 66 1 


Elected. 1 | 2. | 3 
7 
Year ate 2 
of aS : : 3 3 ‘ 
. Election. Nace se Sb 4 & a 
se ARiadatiA lala 
26 | 43| 30 | 43 | 31 | 42 
80 | 42| 40 | 42] 35 | 42 
35. |} 47 | 38 | 47 | 40] 47 
26 | 40| 31} 40| 33 | 40 
30 | 39 | 30 | 39 | 34] 39 
Somos | 28 | 38 | 33 | 38 
Se | 97 | 37 | 37'|. 89 | 37 
31 | 36 | 31 | 36 | 44 | 36 
51 | 35 | 45 | 32 | 46 | 32 
fea) 94) 29 | 34 | 81 | 34 
esa | a1 | 33 | 85 | 33 
28 | 32| 32 | 32| 32 | 32 
82 | 37 | 33 | 37 | 38 | 37 
aeeegOr| 31 | SO) 35 | 30 
82 | 29| 39 | 29 | 41 | 29 
30 | 28 | 30] 28 | 33 | 28 
32 | 27 | 40 | 27 | 43 | 27 
29 | 26 | 36 | 26 | 38 | 26 
Pan) 25 1.82 | 25 | 34 |'25 
27 | 24) 28 | 24] 36 | 24 
pie} 2s | 821.25 | 83 |-23 
Sr | 221 33 | 22 | 33 | 22 
oe | 27) 36 | 27 | 37 | 27 
34 | 20] 36 | 20 | 38 | 20 
30 19 | 86 | 79 | 86 | 79 
30 | 78 | 32 | 78 | 86 | 78 
BOiet7 | 93°1.77 | 34.|,77 
26 | 76 | 28| 76 | 29 | 76 
28 | 75 | 31| 75 | 33 | 75 
83 | 74| 35 | 74 | 385 | 74 
28 | 73] 29} 73] 31 | 73 
28 72\| 81 | 72 | 34) 72 
85 | 17 |-36 | 47 | 37 | 77 
| . 

32 10 | 341 70 | 36 | 70 
PD hceeuives 28 91 34] 9] 35 9 
{2 res 31 eee ee 1 3821 8 
84, 2807) 37.| 30 7 | 30 7 
IOs isckxens 33 6 | 38 6 | 85 6 
exons, 28 6) 29) 51 82, 6 
J. epee 32 Bh Bos 44) 86 1. & 
eS, 33 3) 34/3] 86] 3 
CR ities: 33 | 2} 35} 2] 35] 2 
SOO Frcs: 30 1} 30 41| 81 1 
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B = 
git, So Year 
wo | as 
4.9 iS of 
S| 35 
22 | @—& | Election. 
deen et 
4 O 
26 | 65 | 1848 
30 | 50 749 
29 49 | 1850 
26 | 53 51 
27 63 5D 
26 | 58 53 
36 58 54 
28 | 62 7453 
36 | 64 5G 
29 63 57 
24, 49 75S 
28 67 759 
32 | 66 | 1860 
29 56 61 
32 63 G2 
30 54 63 
32 | 69 64. 
29 | 66 "65 
26 60 66 
27 64 67 
31 66 "68 
BL) (1G es 
32 | 59 | 1870 
84) 59 | 771 
30 87 dy po 
30 | 63 | 73 
80 | 66 | "74 
26 | 65 7 
28 | 78 | 7% 
Sb Fhe WE 
28 | 75 | 778 
28 | 76 | 779 
35 | 68 | 1880 
82 | 69 | ’81 
28 | 55 | 782 
81 | 66 | ’83 
28 | 69 | 84 
83 | 59 | 7°85 
28 | 75 "86 
32 | 61 87 
33 69 89 
30 | 66 | 1890 





Vote—The asterisk at certain entries implies that the actual age of the Fellow has not been recorded, and that'the average age for the period has been adopted to complete the table. 
The entries to the left of the thick black line refer to Fellows surviving in 1891, those to the right of that line refer to Fellows who have lapsed. 
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~ a6 for’ So 
~ 
i 0) 
ret 
1848 14 
9 14 |- 15 
1850 14} 15] 15 
1 14/ 15-| 15] 15 
2 oa} 15] 13) 15 
3 14) 14/ 14/ 13] 14] 16 
4 14} 14/ 14/ 138] 14; 16] 15 
5 14] 14] 14/ 13] 14] 16] 15] 15 
6 Sepeasy 2] 13} 18) 16) 15) 15] 15 
7 eee a2} 13) 18| 16| 15| 15] 16 
8 eds) 32] 18] 12) 16} 15) 15/ 14 
9 eee 22) 13) 11| 16] 15| 15 | 14 14 
1860 See) 12) 12) 10| 16] 14) 15] 14 14 
Z eeitia | 12) 9) 16| 14) 16]. 14) 14] 15] 14] 141 15 
2 eed) 12) 9) 16) 14) 15| 14] 14] 15] 14] 14] 15 | 15 
3 Meeemeetii ia) 9/15] 14) 14] 14) 14) 15| 14] 14] 15 |- 15-| 15 
4 Semen | 12; 9] 16] 13] 14) 14). 18) 14| 14] 14] 15] 15|-15] 15 
5 Sere al) 69) a4) 12) 14) 14] 138) 14) 14] 14} 15] 15] 15] 14]. 15 
6 eeeeat | it) 69) 14) 12| 18-) 14) 13| 12| 14|-14| 15] 15] 15] 14} 15] 15 
cg ett) 68) 14) 12) 13) -14| 18) 12) 18] 14} 15] 14] 15} 12] 15| 14/ 15 
8 Seal |) 66) 13) i1)- 13] 14| 187) 12) 13 | 14.) 15] 18} 15-} 12] 14°] 14}°15 | 15 
9 eee dd | 6 66} 12} IL} 18) 14) 18).12| 13] 14] 15] 18] 15] 12]°14] 14|-15 |. 15 | 15 
1870 Sete DO, 65) 612) 69] -18| 12) 18} 12] 18] 14} 14|-18|.15} 12| 14]. 14] 14] 15} wh IB 
Ms CeeeeeO) 5) 12) 9) 18) 11) 11) Wa] 12] 14] 14) 18} 15} 12] 14] 44) Ja} 15} 35) 16 
2 tetO |} 5) 11}. 9) 11} 10} 11} a] 11] 18-| 14] 13.) 15] 12 |- 18:) -as-|--12] 15 | 154 165 
zs; meee) 5) 9] 9] 11] 10} 11/ 41] 11) 12).14] 18] 15) 12 | -18)> 48) 12)°35 |} 14/15 
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TaBLE 3.—Showing Number of Ordinary Fellows Elected and Surviving in each Year from 1848 to 1890. 
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TaBrE 4.—Showing for Successive Years of Fellowship the Actual and Average Numbers and Ages of Survivors, 
and a Comparison with Results Calculated from Dr. Farr’s Life Tables. 
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survivors ages of 
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year. 
ET, ait; 

645 28,972 
619 28,515 
600 28,031 
575 27,370 
557 27,067 
536 26,474, 
512 25,872 
493 25,408 
472 24,752 
449 23,994: 
4.27 22,962 
407 22,197 
387 21,420 
367 © 20,599 
340 19,303 
315 18,116 
295 17,203 
277 16,356 
255 15,255 
239 14,488 
220 13,443 
204: 12,651 
186 11,685 
171 10,892 
154 9,896 
141 OA77 
123 8,047 
113 7,449 
j.00 6,669 
92 6,176 
81 5,510 
72 4,942 
62 4,305 
51 3,560 
44; 3,104, 
41 2,905 
33 2,341 
29 2,068 
24 1,735 
18 1,319 
ig 824 
he 44. 
2 142 
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age of He 
: geregate | Ageregate 
ey an Number of | of qeenenes ae of 
ne ens survivors from survivors 
peaks in each successive of one 
year. elections election 
of 15. of 15. 
IV. V. A; VII 
44°99 15:0 15°0 674, 
46 °1 14,°8 29°8 679 
46:7 14°6 4A, * 4, 684 
47 °6 14°4 58°8 684 
48 °6 14°3 fork 694, 
49 *4, 14:1 87 °2 697 
50°5 13°8 101°0 699 
51°5 1337 114.°7 706 
52 *4 13097 128 °2 707 
53 °4 13 ‘2 141 °4, 706 
53 °8 12°9 154 °3 696 
54°5 12277 167-0 696 
5b*3 12°5 179 °5 691 
56°1 12 °2 Lory 687 
56 °8 1127 203 °4, 666 
57°56 11°3 214, °7 64:7 
58 °3 10°9 225°6 637 
59°0 1027 236 °3 629 
59°8 10:2 246 °5 610 
60°6 10°0 256°5 604, 
61°1 9°7 266 °2 585 
62°0 9°3 275 °5 516 
62°8 8°9 284 *4, 556 
63 °7 8°6 293 °0 545 
64°3 8°1 301°1 521 
65°1 7°8 308 °9 510 
65 °4 aie 316°1 473 
65 °9 Pek 320 °2 466 
66 °7 6°7 329 °9 445, 
67°1 6°6 336'5 44] 
68 ‘0 6°2 342 °7 424 
68 °3 6°0 348 -7 412 
69° 4, 5°6 354: °3 391 
69°8 ied 359 °4, 356 
70°6 5°0 364: °4 345 
70°9 Soe 369 °5 363 
70°9 4:7 of4-2 Boo 
71°3 4,°8 879°‘0 347 
ia 48 383 °8 34:7 
73°3 4°5 888°3 — 330 
74:9 nei f 392 °0 275 
74:0 oo 395°0 222 
71:0 2°0 397-0 142 
Oth epee iatny Psactwls avs oleces auc} eye 
Average age of 397 Fellows ...... 57 °7 
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of 15. ageregate. 
Vitti. he.¢., X. 
15 °0 - 40°0 1 °000 
14.°8 29 °8 1-000 
14°5 44:°3 1 ‘002 
14.°3 58°6 1-003 
14:0 72°6 1 :007 
13°8 86 °4 1 009 
13 °5 ht, 1°O11 
13°3 113 °2 sO) Bes, 
13 °0 126 °2 1 °016 
12°7 138 °9 ols 
12 °4 151°3 1 ‘020 
5 heal | 163 °4 1 °022 
Its 175 °2 1°025 
11°5 185 °7 1°026 
Ei L979 1°028 
10°9 208°8 1 ‘028 
10°6 219 *4 1-029 
10°3 229°7 1 ‘029 
2°9 239 °6 1-029 
9°6 249 °2 1 :029 
9°3 2585 1 ‘030 
8:9 267 *4: 1°030 
8°6 276 °0 1°030 
8°3 284:°3 1°030 
Tao 292 °2 1 °030 
file 299 °8 1°030 
7°2 307 ‘0 1-030 
6°9 313°9 1 ‘030 
6°5 320°4 1 ‘080 
6°2 326 °6 1-031 
5°9 332°5 1°031 
5°5 338 °0 1032 
5 °2 343 °2 1°032 
4:°8 348°0 1°034 
4°5 352 '5 1°034 
4,2 356 °7 1°086 
3°9 360 °6 1 °037 
3°6 364.2 1041 
3°3 367 °5 1 °045 
3°1 370 °6 1:048 
2°8 373 °4, 1050 
2°5 375 °9 1°051 
2°2 378 ‘1 1050 
2°0 380 °1 
Ley, 381°8 
1°5 383 °3 
1°3 384°6 
ey 385 °*7 
0:9 386 °6 
0°8 387 *4 
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case of the larger institutions, to the officers in charge, while for 
the smaller, reliance was placed upon the regular enumerators. 
The authorities in charge of the institutions selected their own 
enumerators ; a plan which was found to work well in practice. 
The tables have all been worked out with the Hollerith electrical 
tabulating machine, and the following investigation will give some 
idea of what has been achieved by its means. It is proposed to 
deal with all the other crimes in the same way. 

Before entering into the special question of homicide, Mr. Wines 
gives a table of the number of prisoners—under whatever head of 
charge—in the States. On the Ist June, 1890, there were in the 
prisons 82,329 men and women (this excludes reformatory institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents), of whom 72,428 had been convicted, 
8,889 were awaiting trial, 82 were detained as witnesses, 47 were 
held for debt, and 883 were lunatics. Classifying them according 
to colour, 57,310 were white, 24,277 negroes, 420 Chinese,” and 322 
Indians. By far the greatest number, 11,468, were in New York 
(which has also the greatest population); Pennsylvania coming 
next with 6,489; there were fewest in Wyoming (74) and North 
Dakota (97). Again, of the total, 75,924 were men and 6,405 
women. 3 


TABLE 1.—-Prisoners of the United States in 1890, by States and 
Territories, and by Color and Race. 





























White. Colored. 
Aggre- a 
ig Nativit 
gate. Native. as v 1 f Negroes.| Chinese.| Indians. 
Born. known. 
PE ERTIG te eeE Bilstecysccacene 512 a7 156 18 6; — S 
New Hampshire............ 321 214 101 4 2)\ — 
AS Le pee ee ee 200 145 42 3 10 — 
Massachusetts ............ Oe 203512) 922 14 161 I 8 
Rhode Island................ 560 338 183 2 37) — a 
Combectiont: 3....:...2.:. 1,026 625 329 4 67) > 1 
owe VOPR UG id icici: 11,468 | 7,032 | 3,707 6 ROL es 10 
Set! Cf CLBOY Aion h le sn-c3-s00e5 2,455 | 1,339 792 9 315 se 
Pennsylvania ................ 6,489 | 3,979 | 1,747 23 738 2 — 




















North Atlantic Division| 28,258 |17,120 | 8,979 83 | 2,037] 15 24 
































DOT WALOc.cek secscseosees 189 ee 15 — Tile ne — 
PPV ETE So occvecasssoovess 1,502 Eos 133 7 839} — — 
District of Columbia....| 496 103 35 —— 358| — — 
SW APMATUEE o2.00 cade edocs 2,000 a560P, © 24 2° | 1,618} — — 
‘West Virginia ............ 450 302 16 2 180 [awe 
North Carolina ............ 2,033 399 Nie WL623) — 2 
Someummie | =o... 1,184 117 6; — | 1,061) — qe 
Coie te 2,938 Sar LL —= 2,596 | — <a 
OO i en 667 81 15 4 567| — _ 
South Atlantic Division} 11,409 | 2,265 264 reel 8 Soa 2 





2 This number includes 13 Japanese. Throughout this article Chinese are 
understood to include Japanese. As a matter of fact, of the 95'Chinese prisoners 
charged with homicide, only 1 was Japanese. — 
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TasBLE 1—Contd. Prisoners, by States and Territories, and Color and Race. 














































































































White. Colored. 
Agere- a 
y . Vativi 
Baten Nate Foreign | On. a Negroes.| Chinese.| Indians. 
Born. | known. 

iO et san Ga ieaddeestet aver 2,909 | 1,978 414: 23 — 13 
PUTA MS crate Praeasesactasees 1,988 | 1,520 146 55 ae dons 
EUliiaGig ee Bat te sat deson seo 3,936 | 2,455 972 49 6 2 
Michigan oor aes 2,155 | 1,339 606 53 —_— 16 
Wisconsin t.j2stas tec. 1,118 617 442 19 2 15 
Minnesota, «.385.-)eae 1,041 606 397 4 — 10 
TOWRA Rete tenes 1,016 710 161 15 — —_ 
IM issOUTE etc cara coke 2,833 | 1,616 286 23 — 1 
North Dahotal west act 97 55 36 3 ie ia 
South 2 jy qe cenees te: 178 119 Ad 4 — 9 
Nebraskens:.2....cccesanaatars 655 433 110 46 — 2 
Kansas? 1. anaes 1,928 }] 1,267 315 29 — 13 
North Central Division | 19,854 [12,715 | 3,929 | 383 8 81 
Kentucky 4320-0 2,110 720 47 | 170 — oa 
Mennesse@" "eevee are 2,451 658 45 30 — io 
Alabama ih... seca cca: 2,518 373 44, is — — 
MISSISSIPPI ...1::09ecenee05 02, abe brie 107 11 I — — 
LOuisians © 52..00e-ae ose 1,608 282 83 2 Ze 1 
DOXONS dene eee Ate 4,747 | 1,822 605 52 2 16 
Arkansas’...aesithe,. ter 1,473 525 29 13 — 78 
South Central Division 864 | 253 4 95 
Montana i.2.0. tae. 118 8 10 16 
Wyoming (arene 9 24 arias os 
Colorado=.).c. crepes ee 221 18 ov — 
New: Mexico  ...s.ssee0r0>-- Al Il I se, 
AYES OMS 45 sence Raa 97 sobed 31 23 
Utah: is. ..02p eee 97 2 I 2 
ING V Cla ttre ee 43 26 12 9 
PSO Wiacsare roi ean ts 49 l 9 2 
Washington ............... 129 13 21) fare as 
OPS ROT ie sconiedovatinced 100 4 10| 25 5 
Calif ormin ic. ts. haste 992 63 110} 29 it 50 
Western Division ........ 1,896 | 173 258 | 393¢ | 120 

Total United States . | 82,329 | 40,471 | 15,932 | 907 |24,277| 420f | 322 








* Includes 5 Japanese. + Includes 8 Japanese. 
£ Includes 13 Japanese. 
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Taste 2,—Prisoners of the United States, Classified according to the Offence. 
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Coming now to those charged with homicide, we find their 
number to have been 7,386, namely, 6,993 men and 393 women. 
Of these 982 (916 men and 66 women) were awaiting trial. 
homicides (7.e., those charged) therefore formed 8°97 per cent. of 
The percentage of females charged 
x with homicide, to the total female prisoners, was 6°14, of males 
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TaBLE 3.—Number of Prisoners charged with Homicide, and the Number per Million 
of the Population in 1890 and 1880, the absolute and relative Increase or Decrease by 


States and Territories. 
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1890. 1880. Increase. 
Population. oe Ratio. | Population. ee ae Relative. 
62,622,250) 7,851 | 117 | 50,155,783 | 4,608 42,743 | 25 
17,401,545 |1,087 | 62 114,507,407] 720 367°}. 12 

661,086 42 64. 648,936 29 13 19 
376,530| 20) 53 346,991| 17 3 4 
23 25a 2 24, ie, 332,286 11 13 39. 
2,238,943 86 38 1,783,085 83 3 | 
345,506; 15) 43 276,531} Il 4 3 
746,258 61 82, 622,700 46 15 8 
5,997,853 | 473 79 5,082,871 | 280 193 24 
1,444,933 13.10 sen 1,531,116 63 151-2 
$,258,014; 288 55 4,282,891| 180 108 13 
8,857,920|1,087 | 123 7,597,197| 663 424,| 36 - 
168,493 6 936 146,608 8 — 2|-19 - 
1,042,390 84 | 81 934,943 96 —12 |—22 
230,392 10 43 177,624 9 1 \i- 8 
1,655,980| 163 | 98 1,512,565, 148 15 | cus 
762,794 67°} 38 618,457 32 35 | 36 
1,617,947| 189 | 86 | 1,399,750} 66 74] 40 
1,161; 149)] PASSuy 187 995,577 87 7Piiosee 
1,837,353 | S47.) 189 1,542,180| 187 160 | 68 
391,422| 1138 | 289 269,493} 31 82 | 174 
22,362,279/1,796 | 80. | 17,364,111 | 1,269 527 "] 
3,67253 1096 oly aan 3,198,062} 136 81 16 
2,192,404| 225 | 103 1,978,301 | 157 68 | 24 
3,826,351] 362 95 3,077,871 | 268 94, 8 
2,093,889| 176] 84 1,636,937|° 107 69 | 19 
1,686,880| 127 aR 1,315,497 71 56 21 
1,301,826 65 50 430,773 52 13 )-—73 
1,911,896, 115 60 1,624,615 92 23 3 
2,679,184| 2383 87 2,168,380] 234 1 [oan 
LS27740 12 66 36,909 3 30 | 4 44 
323,808 21 64 98,268 42 
1,058,910 70a) 1266 452,402 61 Do |— 09 
1,427,096 |. 173.) 121 996,096 88 85 | 38 
10,972,893 | 2,545 | 232 8,919,371 11,473 | 165 41,072 | 67 
1,858,635 | 4389 | 236 1,648,690] 185 | 112 254 | 124 
1,767,518| 297 | 168 1,542,350) pL oO een eg Li7 Nase 
1;513,017| 336 | 222 1,262,505] 174 | 138 | 162 | 84 
1,289,600| 217 | 168 1,131,597| 202 | 179 15°) 15 
1,118,587| 328 |. 293 939,946| 178 | 189 150 | 104 
OW Ap ee at O Ya eee og, 1,591,749 | 447 | 281 283 | 46 
G1. O3 4.00 1. soe nee Aw aie Sey bike 
1,128,179| 198 | 146 802,525 | 4107 lies OF) «43 
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Taste 3—Contd. Number of Prisoners Charged with Homicide. 



















































































| 1890. 1880. Increase. 
Geographical Divisions. rah 
Population. eo Ratio. | Population. ar Ratio. eee Relative. 
Le 3;0247,613| 836 | 2476 1,767,697| 483 | 273 BOT 4.3 
OU ee oe 132,159 45 | 340 39,159 Liviee6 44 | 314 
0 CO 60,705 5 | 82 20,789 5 | 241 csi ol dh A" 
BIOTA i pecs es 412,198 76-| 184 194,327 46 | 237 30 |— 53 
Pew Mexico -.,...........00: 153,593 55 | 358 119,565 14 | 117 41 | 241 
BETZ OTD 52505 idosncsgseivees es 59,620 54 | 906 40,440 Lbs e373 Bo 535 
1 207,905 20 | 96 143,963 4 | 28 16 68 
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| LE eae 84,385| 26 | 308 32,610 Til 2164clavele 93 
Washington ................ 349,390 42] 120 755116 20 | 266 22 |— 146 
Oregon doc. 3s woven 313,767 54 | 172 174,768 19 | 109 35 63 
BPRUSOVIEE, «ich0) cis ceeecasss- 1,208,130| 418-| 346 864,694| 3806 | 354 112 |-—. 8 


Table 3 shows the population, homicides, and the number of 
homicides per million of the population in the different States and 
territories in 1880 and 1890. It will be noticed that the number 
has increased by no less than 2,743, or almost 60 per cent. during 
the ten years, while the population has increased but 24 per cent. 
In other words, the relative increase in the number of homicides 
(taking account of the larger population) has been 25 per cent. 
Mr. Porter holds that this “is largely explained by the great 
length of sentences for homicide, in consequence of which the 
majority of those reported in 1880 are again reported in 1890, 
together with those since convicted of the same offence.” [ But, 
unless a large increase in the length of the sentences was inflicted 
on those convicted between 1870 and 1880, a precisely similar 
remark would apply to the criminals of 1880, which should include 
the majority of those reported in 1870.] It will be seen that the 
greatest ratio occurs in the western division. Texas, although 
having a much greater number of homicides than any other State, 
has nevertheless not the greatest ratio: Arizonaand Nevada stand 
out far above the others in this respect with nearly I per 1,000. 

6,958 homicides were men and 393 women. 4,425 were white, 
2,739 negroes, 95 Chinese (1 Japanese), and g2 Indians. Of the 
whites 3,157 were born in the United States and 1,215 abroad. 
An exhaustive inquiry has been made into the birth places of the 
parents of the criminals. In this respect Ireland stands out far 
ahead of all other countries; the number of Irish parents being 
considerably more than half as much again as the number of 
Germans, who take second place, and just four times the number 
of English, who rank third. Then follow, in order, Mexico, Italy, 
Canada (English), Scotland, France, &c. Rather less than half 
the foreign-born prisoners were naturalised. The extreme limits 
of age for male homicides in prison on Ist June, 1890, were 1l and 
86 years, for female homicides, 14 and 74. The greatest number 
were between the ages of 20 and 29, though in the north-central 
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and western divisions the greatest number were between 30 and 39. 
It is worth noting the difference in average age of the criminals 
according to race. Of the homicides, 16°8 per cent. of the Chinese 
were under 30 years of age; of the foreign born, 21°0 per cent. ; 
percentage under 30 years old of whites with both parents foreign, 
43°0; of whites with one parent foreign, 37°5 ; of whites with both 
parents native, 37°25. But with the Indians this ratio is 50°5, and 
among the negroes, 56. ‘Two-thirds of the southerners charged 
with homicide are negroes, and this will account for the compara- 
tive youth of the southern homicide. ‘The average age of the men is 
342 years for the whole republic, and 323 years among the women. 
It must not be forgotten that these are the ages of the prisoners 
at the time of the census, not at the time they were committed to 
rison. 

The following table shows the degree of education of these 
homicides :— 


TABLE 4, 
Number. Percentage. 
Degree of Education. 
Total. | Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females. 





— | | — | | | 


Can neither read nor write | 2,457 | 2,290 | 167 


5g ROBO Olt) Vleet as 356 | 329 27 4°84 4°73 6°87 
», both read and write....| 4,538 | 4,339 | 199 61°73 62°36 50°64 


Pots lista cts aes 7,301 | 6,958 | 393 too’00 | 100°00 | 100°00 


33°43 | 32°91 | 42°49 








The western and southern divisions are from three to four 
times as illiterate as the northern. In the south central the per- 
centage of complete illiteracy is 49°68; in the north central it is 
12°03. It will be seen also that the women are more illiterate than 
the men, indeed, in the south central division, only 23 per cent. can 
both read and write. Of the negroes 56:7 per cent. can neither 
read nor write, and of the Indians 63. 253—of whom 4 only are 
women—or 3°44 per cent., have received higher education, half of 
these again having had a collegiate or professional education. Con- 
cerning trade education, only 1,242 men are returned as mechanics 
or apprentices ; as to the remainder, either they were said to have 
no trade (the great majority), or the question was not answered. 
It appears that the foreign-born and their children have much 
more generally acquired a knowledge of a trade than the native 
white population. 

The occupations of 6,958 male prisoners were ascertained: 99 
belonged to the professional class; 38 to the official; 1,873 to the 
agricultural (including 1,386 farmers) ; 29 were engaged in the 
lumber trade; 212 were miners; 15 occupied with fisheries; 173 
in trade and commerce; 380 in transportation; 1,066 in manu- 
factures and mechanical industries ; 446 in personal service; there 
were 2,194 unskilled labourers; and 17 miscellaneous. 350 female 
prisoners were returned as having definite occupations, mostly 
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employed in personal service. About one-fifth of the whole 
number were idle at the time of their arrest. 

20 per cent. of the men and 11 per cent. of the women were 
returned as drunkards, while 19 per cent. of the men and 48 per 
cent. of the women were total abstainers. 

The bulletin contains an elaborate inquiry into the precise 
meaning in each different State of the words homicide, murder, 
manslaughter, &c., as laid down by law. Each State in the union 
has enacted its own laws, and inflicts what penalties it thinks fit for 
similar offences; as the same term may mean one thing in one State 
and something else in another, it is consequently difficult to classify 
the various forms of homicide for which the criminals are under 
detention. Considering all homicide, broadly, as either murder or 
manslaughter, it appears that in the United States 76°5 per cent. 
of the crimes were held to be murder, and 23°5 per cent. man- 
slaughter. The percentage of murders is greater in the western 
and southern districts; this may mean that the actual murders 
were more numerous, or that the culprit was more severely judged : 
it is also greater among women than among men. Hven more 
variable than the definitions are the sentences imposed. For 
example, the maximum sentence for involuntary homicide in 
Arkansas, Colorado, or Utah is one year; in Vermont, for 
precisely the same offence, the minimum is seven years. Rather 
more than half the sentences were for more than twenty years; 
the tendency to greater severity increasing slightly from east to 
west. About 2°5 per cent. were death sentences. The average 
sentence is greater for men than for women, for negroes than for 
whites, and the highest of all for Chinamen. 

There were 35 other cases of murder or manslaughter, in which 
the prisoners were also arraigned on other charges, most of these 
second charges being robbery in various forms. 

A circular was issued to all the sheriffs in the United States 
asking for returns of the number of executions which had taken, 
place in 1890. It appears there were 156: Kentucky having 17, 
and North Carolina 15. The total number of prisoners under 
sentence of death on Ist June, 1890, was 165 (158 for murder). 
In several States a delay of one year after sentence is provided for 
by Jaw, nor is delay uncommon in other States. This number 
(165) however represents more than would be the average, owing 
to the peculiarity of Kansas, where there are no less than 49 
awaiting execution. The explanation of this is as follows: The 
law (in Kansas) provides that, after a criminal is sentenced to 
death the execution shall take place at such time as the governor, 
in his discretion, may appoint, not less than one year from the 
time of conviction. This law took effect in 1872, since which date 
no governor has ever made an order fixing the date of execution of 
@ convict under sentence of death. While they have therefore 
capital punishment prescribed by law, it is in effect imprisonment 
for life. Hence the 49 convicts in Kansas represent those who 
were condemned during the preceding eighteen years, and who 
were still alive. 

The sheriffs at the same time returned the number of lynchings 
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at 117, of which Mississippi contributed 18. The returns of execu- 
tions and lynchings are however not believed to be complete. 

In conclusion, Mr. F. H. Wines has summed up the impressions 
gathered in the course of this investigation, as to the effect of 
severity of punishment upon the volume of crime, and as to the 
causes of crime. He remarks that it is popularly supposed that 
the prevalence of crime is chiefly due to inadequate punishment, 
and that the remedy for itis to be found in harsher laws and a 
more rigorous administration of them by the courts. He then 
eoes on to say that if this were so, there should be less homicide, 
relatively to the population in the south central division for 
example than in any other, as there the average sentence is longer, 
and points out that the ratio of prisoners charged with homicide 
in that division is higher than elsewhere. Similarly the number 
of homicides is greatest in divisions’ where also the greatest 
number of executions has taken place. The same remarks apply 
generally to the States which have least amount of crime, in 
which also the sentences are not so severe. 

As regards the causes of crime, ignorance, ignorance of a trade, 
idleness, and intemperance all figure largely among the character- 
istics of the prisoners ; but the ratio of each of these to the total is 
perhaps not so great as might have been expected. For instance, 
while 19°87 per cent. of the homicides are returned as drunkards, 
20°10 per cent. are returned as total abstainers. 


IV.—A Census of Inland Navigation in France. ['Translated from 
the official publication of the French Ministry of Public Works, 
1892. |] 


Ir was originally intended by the Government that a census of 
the number and tonnage of boats on the French rivers and canals 
should be taken every five years, as this period appeared to meet 
all reasonable requirements. But various circumstances, among 
which may be mentioned the important projected law concerning 
this traffic, and the approaching meeting (in July, 1892) of the 
fifth International Congress on Inland Navigation, decided the 
administration to advance by a year the time originally set for the 
second census. 

The census of 1891, like that of 1887, comprises all the ordinary 
transport and steam boats which frequent the French water- 
ways, except those of a tonnage inferior to 3 tonneaux (3 tons 
nearly*®); it was taken by the same method as had been already 
adopted in 1887. The canals and rivers were divided into sections 
sufficiently short to enable the enumerators to go over them in a 
few hours. For each boat there was a separate schedule to be 
filled in; these were distributed on the Friday (15th May), to be 
collected again the next day. On the 16th the enumerators left 


’ One tonneau = 19°7 cwt. For convenience, the word tonneau has been 
translated throughout the article by tun, the error being 1 in 67. 
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their respective posts at 7 in the morning, and on their way, 
walking towards each other, they collected the schedules from _ 
every boat, whether in motion or stationary, which they found in 
the section assigned to them. <A receipt was given to the boatmen 
for the schedule, which was verified and, if necessary, completed 
- on the spot, all duplication being thus avoided. 

In this manner the description of every boat frequenting the 
French waterways was collected, the only exceptions being those 
which at the time happened to be travelling out of the country. 
To arrive at the complete results there were accordingly enumerated 
at the frontier stations all the boats of this class on their entry into 
France. This additional census lasted till the end of June. - 

The schedules were classified in two groups, the first including 
the ordinary boats, and the second the steamboats, each of these 
' groups being, of course, subdivided. The boats have been classed 
according to their capacity, and not according to the length as on 
the first occasion. 

J. Orpvrvary Boats.—The census includes all the ordinary fas 

of a capacity of more than 3 tons, excluding all those craft ‘which, 
either in motion or stationary, are devoted to industries other than 
transport, strictly speaking, such as house-boats, washing-boats, 
baths, dredgers, ferries, lighters, &c. 
The total number of transport boats thus counted is 15,925, 
with a total carrying capacity, when full, of 2,996,230 (I‘ench) tons. 
The number of boats in each class, according to capacity, 1s as 
follows :— 















































Capacity. 
Number. Per Cent. Tonnage. Per Cent. 

Boats of over 300 tons ........ 4,191 26 1,477,860 50 
fs 300—200 ,,  .s...... 3,297 24 838.652 28 

> ZOO—400 yy. goss 2,459 15 391,733 13 

5 ea <a e 2,892 18 218,473 7 

e AOS a ae ere 3,086 20 69,512 2 

; 15,925 £00 2,996,230 100 








Comparing these results with those of 1887, we have an increase 
in the number of t per cent., and of 10 per cent. in the tonnage ; 
it is consequently the average capacity which has increased. As 
shown by the following figures, however, it is principally in the 
boats of 38°5 métres by 5 (42 by 535 yards), corresponding to the 
new type laid down by the technical conditions for the principal 
routes in the law of the 5th August, 1879, that the increase has 


taken place— 
Total Tonnage. 








Number of boats of over 42 yards in 1891........ 2,016 746,758 
4 Oey ee aii 933 342,933 
Pncrease 1887-91 iceslerene-scteesone 1,083 403,825 


-or 54 per cent. in either case. 


2s 2 
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Tf we combine the two first categories (boats of over 200 tons, 
which include the pén‘che, of from 30 to 35 métres, which ‘pre- 
dominated on the main routes before their transformation) we 
have a total of 7,488 boats, with a tonnage of 2,316,512 tons. 
These figures correspond to 47 per cent. of the number and 78 per 
cent. of the capacity of all the boats. 

8,067 of these boats are decked; these are most numerous on 
the northern routes: in the other districts the undecked boats are 
in the majority. Most of the boats are made of wood, 1,051 only 
being of iron. There were in 1887 858 iron boats; there is thus 
an increase of 193. The greater number of iron boats are met 
with on the Seine and on the canals about Paris. 

Classified according to nationality the figures are as follows :— 









































Boats. Tonnage. 

Number. Per Cent. Tons. Per Cent. 
Fichoh (ee oe ee 13,604 2,351,259 8 
Belsian ict ees 1,892 562,448 19 
Grenma ni iatis i. hand eee 301 68,304 \ 
" other (Dutch, Luxem- 128 14,219 3 

wre, QC) conse ene 
15,925 2,996,230 100 





It thus appears that the Belgian boats constitute the great 
majority of foreign craft which habitually frequent the French 
waterways, contributing alone 82 per cent. of the number of foreign 
boats and 87 per cent. of the tonnage. The Belgian boats have an 
average capacity of 300 tons; they belong to the type usually met 
with on the main routes, being mostly barges or Flemish pémiches. 
They are met with on nearly all the large canals and rivers in the 
northern, eastern, and central districts, but mostly in the frontier 
departments. y 

The other foreign craft, which form only an insignificant 
portion of the total enumerated, average 192 tons. The German 
boats are the most numerous of these, and have been almost all 
counted in the eastern region, in the frontier departments of the 
Ardennes, Meuse, Vosges, and especially Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

In 1887 there were 2,098 foreign boats in French waters, 1.e., 
1,645 Belgian, 280 German, and 173 Dutch and Luxemburg. 
There is thus an increase of 223 foreign, 247 more Belgian, and 
21 German, while the boats of other nations had decreased by 45. 

The supplementary enumeration made at the frontier between 
the 17th May and the 30th June (inclusive), shows a total of 
g76 boats, which have been included in the general total. Of these 
976, 233 French and 542 foreign entered at the Belgian frontier, 
while 44 French and 167 foreign entered direct from Germany, 
making a total of 267 French and 709 foreign boats. In 1887, 
during an equal period of time (15th October to 30th November), 


the number thus counted was 317—194 coming from Belgium and 
123 from Germany. 
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Nearly all the transport boats possess a cabin, which serves as a 
domicile for the bargemen, and often for their family, whose sole 
home itis. At the time of the census, 13,699 boats were provided 
with cabins, which sheltered 40,468 persons (19,579 men, 7,917 
women, and 12,972 children). This is an increase of 2,360 persons, 
or 6 per cent. over the figures of 1887, which included 18,750 men, 
7,323 women, and 12,035 children; total 38,108. 

It is noteworthy that while the number of boats shows a very 
small increase (1 per cent.), the tonnage and the population have 
increased respectively by 10 and 6 per cent. ‘This must be 
attributed in great measure to the new type of vessels which now 
trequent the main routes. 

A certain number of barges have also stabling for the animals 
used in towing. These amount to 2,094 boats, sheltering 3,106 
beasts of burden (1,396 horses, 106 mules, and 1,604 asses). These 
figures also show an increase over those of 1887 ; namely, of 220 in 
the number of barges provided with stables, and 519 in the number 
of beasts. It is principally in the central regions that such boats 
are found ; on other systems, and especially in the north, there are 
very few of them; in the latter district, these boats number only 
33 out of 3,497. 

More than half the boats enumerated, 8,460, are navigated by 
the proprietor himself, and it is among the larger boats that this 
occurs more particularly, reaching 71 per cent. of the total in 
the category of boats over 300 tons, as shown by the following 
figures :— 


Of 4,191 boats of over 300 tons, 2,993 are navigated by the proprietor. 


9 35297 9 200—300"°,, 911553951" ” 
9 249459 ” 100—200 ,, 1,067 ” 
9 a5 09 * 50—100 ,, 1,366 as 
”? 3,086 9 3— 50 ”? 1,496 ”? 


These figures bring out the importance of the small proprietors 
in the water transport industry, as they own more than two-thirds 
of the boats of the new type which predominate on the main high- 
ways. 

The census also brings out that the number of French pro- 
prietors which possess only one boat is 6,381 out of 8,058 owners 
(private individuals or companies), ¢.e., 79 per cent.; the tonnage 
of their boats is 1,112,983 tons, or 48 per cent. If we consider the 
class of small proprietors to be those who possess I, 2, or 3 boats, 
their number is 7,706 (95 per cent. of the total), owning boats 
with a total capacity of 1,648,598 tons (70 per cent. of the total). 

As mentioned above, the census was taken on the 16th May, 
that is to say, at a time when the navigation is generally very 
active. It was found that there were— 


4,540 boats under weigh, of which 5,393 were laden, and 2,147 empty. 
8,385 ,, atthe wharves ,, 2,675 were being laden, 3,914 were empty 
and waiting to be laden. 
an? 1,796 were laden and used as storehouses; 
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that is a total of 15,925, of which 9,864, or rather more than three- 
fifths, were actually in use at the time of the census. 

II. Sreampoats.—On all the waterways there were enumerated 
691 steamboats of all kinds.4  Fally laden their carrying capacity 
is 43,583 tons, and their horse power 63,913 ;° 217 of these boats 
are paddle steamers, and 474 screw steamers. These include 
40 foreign boats with a tonnage of 3,078 tons, and a force of 

141 h. 

a "This chows an increase since 1887 of 56 boats. and 8,543 h.p., 
principally among the tugs, which in the former year numbered 
184, with a total foree of 13,278 h.p.; whereas im 1891 they 
amounted to 237, with 19,397 h.p 

Considering now the use to aries these boats are habitually 
put, we find that 267 are utilised for the conveyance of passengers, 
113 for the transport of goods, 237 as tugs, and 74 for hauling, 
either by working on a chain in the bed of the river, or by cable. 





Number Tommage | Foree of Engines. 
of } when H.P. of 
Steamboats. | fully Laden. | 75 Kilogrammetres. 

per Ra Ws 






























































Passenger boats { Paddle] soet. | ety beware 

Total ..... PA Fae EN A RS | 267 | | 17,435 | 25,975 

Boats used for f paddle...............-- 53 } 12,711 ) 9,380 

transport........ BONE W aioe necte oe 60 13,437 5,647 

Totalit.o3t. waa ae a 113 26,148 | 15,027 

TMS er BO) goss. a 
Totals... aul aaa eel yt ee ee 

Towing boats 4.25.0. 42ers 74: ae 3,514 








* Including 15 Swiss (foree 5,855 h.p.), employed for passengers on the 
Lake of Geneva. 

+ One Swiss (130 h.p.), belonging to the same service. 

t Including 2 Belgian (together 210 h.p.), 1 German (12 BP), 2 Swiss 
(together z00 h.p.), and 2 English (together 300 h-p.). 

§ Including 16 Belgian (together 400 h.p.} and 1 Italian (25 h -p.)- 





The most important depdts for passenger boats are, on the 
Seine, Paris and Rouen; on the Sadne, Lyons; on the Garonne, 
Bordeaux; on the Loire, Nantes. Those used for the transport of 


4 This number does not include 161 pleasure boats, having a total horse 
power of 1,917. These pleasure boats are decomposed into 150 French boats of 
1,765 h.p., and 11 foreign with a total force of 212 h.p. 

° This is French horse power. Horse power in France is defined to be the 
work done in raising 75 kilogrammes through a vertical distance of 1 métre in 
oue second, It is thus equivalent to about o'985 English horse power. 
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goods are more scattered, but are only met with in large numbers 
between Paris and Rouen, Lyons and Arles, and St. Jean-de-Losne 
and Lyons. The service of tugs is important only on the Dordogne 
below Libourne, the Garonne below Bordeaux, the lower Loire, the 
Meuse (in the Ardennes and the northern branch of the Canal de 
_ LEst), the Rhone below Lyons, the Sadne below St. Jean-de-Losne, 
and the Seine between Montereau, Paris, Rouen, and Le Havre. 
It is on this latter river that the tugs are most. frequently met 
with. As for the hauling boats, if we except the government 
service at the tunnels on the Burgundy, Hastern, Marne-to-Rhine, 
St. Quentin, and St. Martin canals, they are scarcely used, except 
on the Yonne between Laroche and Montereau, and on the Seine 
between Montereau, Paris, Conflans, and Rouen. On the Scarpe 
and the Detle these tugs are also used over a part of their course. 

Of the 178 proprietors, owning 651 steamboats, 114 own but one 
boat, and 78 of which are tugs. There are 15 proprietors owning 
but 1 passenger boat each. 

II1.—lt is well known that the northern, central, eastern, and 
south-eastern systems are by far the most important, the traffic on 
them amounting to nine-tenths of the total tonnage of the whole 
interior navigation in France. Besides which, considering the 
condition of navigation, these four systems form a homogeneous 
whole, and the boats which perform the service on them rarely 
leave them, as the dimensions and draught of most of them do not 
allow of their going up the secondary routes. In placing the 
various systems according to their importance, the foreign boats 
have been left out of count. As was shown above, these latter 
frequent almost exclusively the four principal systems, and 
especially the northern and eastern, in the departments near the 
frontier. 10,082 French boats out of the 13,604 counted, 2.¢., about 
three-fourths, were met with on these four systems; their total 
tonnages amounted to 92 per cent. of the total capacity of the 
French boats. 


French Boats, classified according to the District in which they were 
































Enumerated. 
Total. 
¥ Number. bie Number. apes 
Number.| Tonnage. RR ; 

Northern system ............ 3,530 | 936,843 ] 1,743 | 606,299 918 | 250,696 
Central 1 oat Aa 4,403 | 803,897 771 | 292,016 | 1,082 | 241,175 
Eastern Se eens 1,347 | 295,296 392 133,985 A491 | 123,288 
South-eastern system .... 802 | 113,497 59 20,013 VAG Seyey 
Oo ie 10,082 | 2,154,533 | 2,965 |1,052,313 | 2,662 | 668,250 


Other systems ............... 3,522 | 196,726 1,832 31 7,405 





1,054,145 | 2,693 | 675,655 








mrand total .......:.. 13,604 | 2,351,259 
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French Boats, classified according to the District in which Enumerated—Contd. 
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Number. Tons. Tons. ‘Tons. 

Northern system ............ 357 56,579 229 16,289 283 | 6,980 
Central pnlatah tg. Saot 807 | 142,219 | 1,528 | 121,698 265 6,789 
Eastern Be ertcoeice: 162 26,566 91 6,707 211 | 4,690 
South-eastern system .... 202 32,446 141 9,220 179 a e7 
otal tercane i aetrogiss 1,528 | 257,810 | 1,989 | 153,974 938 | 22,186 
Other systems ................ 615 85,261 808 57,606 | 2,063 | 44,622 
Grand total ............ 2,143 | 343,071 | 2,797 | 211,580 | 3,001 | 66,808 





V.—Female Labour in New South Wales. 


In the second part of the Census and Industrial Returns Act of 
1891 it is provided that “inquiry shall be made into the industrial 
condition of the people, the hours of labour, the regularity of 
employment, the wages of workers, and the accommodation 
afforded by employers for their workpeople, the employment of 
children and females, the displacement of labour by machinery, 
the return upon capital invested, the variations in prices, and any 
other subject on which the Colonial Secretary may deem it 
expedient to have inquiry made.” 

Power to accomplish the object in view is conferred by the 
provision that ‘it shall be lawful for the government statistician, 
or any person duly authorised under his hand, to enter any factory, 
mine, workshop, or place where persons are employed, at any time 
within reasonable hours, for the purpose of making any inquiries 
or observations needful for the proper carrying oat of this Act.” 

In accordance with these provisions, an inquiry, of which a 
first instalment® has lately been published, has been made into the 
conditions of labour in the various industries. Attention has for 
the most part been confined to the hours of labour, the regularity 
of employment, the accommodation provided for workers, their 
wages, the employment of women and children, and similar 
subjects. The other heads of inquiry mentioned in the Act will be 
dealt with in a later report. 

The present. instalment contains reports on the tailoring 
industry, dressmaking, millinery, whitework and various articles 
of clothing, the manufacture of woollen cloth, laundries, and 
shirt making. 

1. The tailoring industry employs the greatest number of 
hands, but a majority of these are out-door, who take work home, 
the factory system not having yet assumed large proportions in 


§ New South Wales: Census and Industrial Returns Act of 1891 (information 
respecting). 
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Sydney. The factories, employed chiefly in the manufacture of 
“silops,” are struggling to oust the English made goods from the 
markets. The cost of making up the articles is, in Sydney, from 
75 to 100 per cent. greater than in London; and it has been found 
that the people generally prefer the goods made in the colony, 
which are more suitable in shape and are more to the local taste, 
so long as the price is not more than 15 per cent. above that of the 
English goods. 

With regard to the earnings, these can only be roughly deter- 
mined, as the workpeople are paid by the piece, while there are 
many extras and allowances to be taken into consideration. On 
the whole, after making due allowance for deductions for irregu- 
larity of employment (as to which the opinions of the employers 
differ essentially from those of the executive officers of the union), 
the average annual wage appears to be 114/. or 2/. 48. per week, for 
indoor employés, though many earn less, and many much more. 
The hours of work vary from about 484 to 51 hours per week, 
with some few exceptions, The home workers, who are mostly 
women, earn throughout the year an average of 20s. to 228. 6d. 
weekly. It appears that a single girl can maintain herself in 
moderate comfort on this; but when a woman has children 
depending on her, she will require some 30s., and this means 
working 12 to 14 hours daily, not to mention the calls on her time 
for domestic duties, &c. There is also another large class of out- 
side workers, by whom the work is taken on sub-contract. This is 
the nearest approach to “sweating ”’ that has been detected. 

2. The greatest complaint made by the hands in the dress- 
making trade is as to overtime. The nominal hours are, in most 
cases, 9 till 6, with an allowance for dinner, and till 1 or 2 on 
Saturdays, but in many establishments these hours appear to be 
greatly exceeded, and the women are constantly detained up till 
9 or even 11 o’clock. It is only in few cases that overtime is 
paid for, while fines for being late are common. Wages in this trade 
appear, on the average, to be only about 13s. 8d. per week ; this 
is exclusive of the small number of highly paid head dressmakers, 
skirt drapers, and forewomen on the one hand, and the apprentices 
on the other. Excluding the apprentices only, the average is 
about 17s. 6d. per week. In the country the wages are slightly 
better. Dressmakers working in their own homes usually earn 
more than they would if employed in shops, for when a connection 
is once formed, work is fairly plentiful, and sufficiently profitable to 
afford them a frugal subsistence. The average gross income for 
75 houses visited is 65s. 5d., but after paying assistants’ wages and 
making allowance for cases where two or more members of a 
family share in the proceeds, the average net income per head is 
39s. gd. per week. 

Comparing the earnings of home workers employing paid 
assistants with the earnings of those who employ none, the average 
net incomes per worker are 47s. 4d.and 31s. 5d. per week respec- 
tively. _ The assistants employed number about 2°5 per house, 
earning an average of gs. 7d. each; or, excluding nine unpaid 
apprentices, 10s. 5d. each per week, It would therefore appear 
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that the advantage the home workers derive from employing 
assistants is equal to 15s. 11d. per employer, and dividing by 2'5, 
the average number of assistants, this gives a profit to the 
employer of 6s. 4d. per week for each assistant employed. 

The annual earnings of the workwomen do not, however, 
on an average, amount to more than 32/ or 33/., as during two 
periods of the year employers grant compulsory “ holidays,” these 
periods being those just before the change from winter to summer, 
and vice versd. These are often felt as a great hardship. Wages 
are kept low in this trade to some extent by the competition of 
women who accept work without desiring to earn their living, but 
who “just want to do something.” The apprentices as a rule are 
not paid, at all events in the city, and the system of apprentice- 
ship is very loose. The girls pick up what they can without being 
regularly taught, as the employers do not care whether they learn 
anything or not, for the apprentices frequently leave before their 
(purely nominal) term is finished. The girls then engage them- 
selves elsewhere, though quite incompetent, as ‘“improvers.” 
These remarks as to apprentices apply equally to the tailoring 
trade. | 
3. Millinery is a much more attractive trade; the work is lighter, 
and the hours of labour (usually 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 1 p.m. on Satur- 
days) appear to be strictly observed. This last point is a serious 
consideration with parents, who prefer to apprentice their girls to 
this trade, knowing that they will not be compelled to return 
home alone at almost any time of night. In consequence of 
these advantages there is a greater demand for employment, and 
vacancies are easily filled, and it naturally results that wages 
range lower, so much so that in the lower grades those whose pay 
in this trade represents their sole income cannot possibly live in 
any comfort. The majority of the employées have other means, 
and many take to it as a useful accomplishment, the money to 
them being of very little moment. The pay in the lowest grade 
ranges from 4s. to 15s. per week, the average being about 8s. In 
the higher grades the pay is much better, head milliners averaging 
3. a week, while many of this class are imported from London 
and Paris, and are paid at special rates. The apprentices usually 
serve their time in the same establishment; in some cases they 
receive a certain wage after having been employed for a certain 
period. : 

4. In the “ whitework ard various articles of clothing” there 
are two main classes of workers, factory hands and home workers. 
The former of these are much better off: they are often trained 
and employed, throughout the regular gradations, in the same 
establishment, and their pay is better than that of the home 
workers, who are paid by the piece, and who are for the most part 
widows, or wives whose husbands earn nothing, and others reduced 
by misfortune. In the factories a worker is apparently often paid 
by the piece or by the week, accordingly as either arrangement is 
most remunerative to the proprietor, e.g., if a worker paid by the 
week does not produce enough to satisfy her employer, she may be 
put on piecework, and vice versd. Apprentices average 2s. 6d. a 
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week, and machinists about 16s., while improvers and finishers earn 
amounts between these two sums. Forewomen and cutters earn 
much more, but these are in the highest positions, and are com- 
paratively few in number, the majority being machinists. The 
pay of home workers varies immensely, according to the skill of 
the individual and the article made; excluding extreme cases, and 
deducting the outlay which the employée must incur for travelling 
and other expenses, the average earnings come out at 11s. gd. per 
head per week. The home workers were formerly much better off, 
when there were no factories or middlemen. 

5. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in establishing 
woollen cloth mills in New South Wales, and the number in 
operation at one time has varied considerably. At the present 
moment there are five; four of these were formerly flour mills, and 
are consequently not so convenient as they might otherwise be. 
In four of the five the total number of hands is 145 (75 males and 
70 females). The working hours are 54 per week, in which time 
the men earn 308. to 70s. according to their grade, while the women 
earn from 15s. to 30s. The mills are too small, and the machinery 
too old fashioned to secure any considerable output, that of the 
largest mill being only 150,000 yards annually. Most of the mills 
are consequently worked in connection with a clothing factory, 
which enables the proprietor to gain a certain amount of profit 
that he could not possibly make with the mill alone. 

6. The most important consideration in the laundry business 
in Sydney is drainage, which is in most cases bad, while in many 
cases the stables attached to the laundry are not drained at all. 
The health of the workpeople is also affected, in some laundries, 
by the hot room in which many have to work, while laundry 
keepers assert that clothes are sometimes sent to the wash from 
sick rooms and hospitals without their having first been disinfected. 
Wages vary, on an average, from 12s. 3d.—the earnings of folders 
(who generally have more overtime than the others)—to 25s. gd., 
earned by the starch ironers. Washers earn about 21s. per week, 
while sorters, who must be able to read and write, and require 
some knowledge of arithmetic, earn about 50s. ‘There is a con- 
siderable amount of overtime, which is paid for, and holidays are 
‘rare; while absence, whether from sickness or any other cause, 
entails the loss of the wages. 

7. Only some 150 hands are employed in the shirtmaking 
industry, and there are only four factories, which confine themselves 
almost entirely to white shirts of good quality. The other kinds 
of shirts mostly come under the head of whitework and sundries. 
The hours in this trade average about 44 per week; but among 
home workers the average is nearly 60. The wages paid vary from 
nothing or 2s. to 7s. 6d. for apprentices, and from 7s. 6d. to 218. for 
machinists, the scales of payment for the others being inter- 
mediate between these, except for cutters and forewomen, of whom 
there are naturally but few. Home workers average 118. 6d. per 
week. 

As regards the accommodation for workers, which has been 
carefully studied in the investigations, it varies considerably in the 
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different trades. In the whitework and shirtmaking it is, on the 
whole, fairly good, with one or two exceptions. In the tailoring 
industry the majority of factories are classed as “fair,” the 
remainder as “inferior,” none of them being bad; whereas in the 
workshops attached to retail businesses, ‘‘fair” and “ inferior ” 
are in nearly equal numbers, while some few are “bad” and ‘“‘very 
bad.” The points considered were cubic space, floor space, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, approach, sanitary arrangements, and light. In 
the dressmaking business the accommodation, taken all round, is’ 
somewhat inferior to that prevailing in the tailoring industry, and 
the same remark apphes to the millinery, in which, however, 
heating is mostly absent or inadequate. Attention has already 
been called to the condition of the laundries, which are by far the 
worst. On the whole the factories and large establishments have, 
as might be expected, far better accommodation of every kind 
than the small retail shops and businesses. 


VI.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


La Population Frangaise. Par E. Levasseur. Tome troisiéme. 
Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 1892. 

In this third volume of M. Levasseur’s comprehensive treatise 
on the population of France, the two former volumes of which 
have been previously noticed in the Journal, he proceeds to dis- 
engage from the facts and figures which he has collected some laws 
and principles of a general nature, and to trace the political and 
economic consequences arising from the condition of affairs thus 
disclosed. The section of his work, which is contained in the 
volume, bears the title of the ‘“‘Laws of Population and the 
Equilibrium of Nations,” and it is divided into two parts, in one 
of which population is considered in its relation to wealth, while 
the other treats of the equilibrium of nations and races. The first 
part naturally commences with that which must almost necessarily 
be the starting point of all inquiries into the Jaws of population— 
the celebrated theory of Malthus, who, as M. Levasseur justly 
remarks, is more often quoted than read. The place and cir- 
cumstances of the production of his famous essay, the chief 
propositions which he sought to establish, and the practical 
conclusions which he deduced from his facts and reasonings, the 
anticipations made by other writers, such as Plato and Aristotle, 
of his doctrines, and, in spite of such forerunners, their essential 
originality, are duly noticed by M. Levasseur, who then offers some. 
criticisms on the doctrines. The experience of modern times, he 
maintains, has not confirmed the antithesis, which Malthus set np, 
between the growth of man and the increase of food. The actual 
facts of population in EKurope, where it has only doubled since the 
beginning of the century, and has become 360 instead of 175 
millions, suggest some doubt of the validity, or, at any rate, of 
the pertinence, of Malthus’ hypothesis of a geometrical ratio of _ 
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increase; for on that hypothesis in the three generations which 
have elapsed the population of Hurope should have amounted to 
as much as 700 millions. In fact, in order to realise such an 
hypothesis, all the adults in a nation should marry and the average 
number of children to a family should not fall below 7. Demo- 
' graphy shows, on the contrary, that all the adults do not marry, 
and that a proportion of 60 births to 1,000 inhabitants, which is 
implied by 7 births to a marriage, is far in excess of the actual 
average of 38 per 1,000 established in Europe for the last thirty 
years or so. Malthus, indeed, might plead in reply the operation 
of his check of moral restraint; but the apparent rejoinder would 
be that these results have occurred without any evidence of extra- 
ordinary effort, and simply through the operation of natural and 
social laws quietly working out their effects. Nor, M. Levasseur 
contends, does the arithmetical increase of subsistence rest on a 
surer basis of fact than the geometrical increase of population. It 
has no precise expression. And so he reaches the conclusion that 
the laws of population do not admit of being comprised within 
the narrow limits of a rigid formula. They must rather be 
expressed in a series of propositions founded on the records of 
experience—as indeed, we may add, those of Malthus were to a 
large extent, although they were summarily stated. The proposi- 
tions are of the following nature: That subsistence, whether 
produced on the actual soil where the people live, or procured in 
exchange from abroad, imposes a limit on population. That the 
limit varies according to the quantity of wealth produced by 
the people, and the average of individual consumption. That 
population tends to increase its numbers through births, as it 
tends also to produce fresh wealth; but that it is impossible to 
pronounce off-hand which of the two tendencies will predominate. 
That a soil fertile for crops, or rich in minerals, permits of a larger 
population. That, where the production of wealth requires more 
human labour, population should be more numerous. ‘That 
industry and intelligence of labour, and abundance of capital, 
and progressive scientific discovery, and advancing civilisation, 


_ allow of ‘greater numbers. That an elevation of the standard of 


comfort calls for a relaxation of the rate at which population is 
growing, if the production of food remains stationary. That new 
countries afford the conditions for a rapid increase of population ; 
and that in old countries manufactures may be easier to establish, 
and more productive in exchange, and may thus compensate for 
any additional difficulty felt in such countries in obtaining the 
products of the soil. That a defective social organisation or a’ 
meddlesome government, or inequality of conditions, may check 
population. That its increase takes place (eliminating the infiu- 
ence of immigration) by the excess of births over deaths, which 
may be occasioned by an increase of births or a decrease of deaths, 
or by both causes together. That in the actual state of the world 
the population of all civilised States exhibits more births than 
deaths, and is consequently increasing. That both the birth-rate 
and the death-rate are usually higher in the lower than in the more 
elevated ranks of society; and that emigration and immigration 
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help to re-establish the equilibrium of population when it is dis- 
turbed. These laws or rules are, M. Levasseur states, based on 
the facts already collected and examined in the second section of 
his treatise, or to be investigated in the present volume; and he 
briefly expresses their general drift by saying that the increase 
of population depends on the sum of its means of existence and of 
its needs—that the number of inhabitants borne by a given area 
is determined, in the first place, by the natural qualities of the 
soil and climate; in the second, by the quantity of capital, of 
scientific knowledge, and of energy for work, possessed by the 
people. who inhabit it; in the third, by the facilities for the 
exchange of its manufactured products for the food products of 
other countries, and, in the fourth and last, by the average of 
individual consumption. The first cause accounts for the fact that 
the polar regions are uninhabited ; the second for the larger popula- 
tion of western Hurope as compared with tropical Africa; the 
third for a greater density of population in England and Belgium 
than in Spain; and the last for a similar greater density in the 
valley of the Ganges than in France. 

These observations, which we have quoted with some detail, 
will serve to illustrate the general nature of the contents of 
M. Levasseur’s third volume; for he discusses in successive chapters 
the chief poimts which he has raised. In the second chapter he 
considers the relations of population to subsistence, and in the 
third its relations to wealth. He illustrates, by means of graphic 
representations, the changes which have taken place in the objects 
of consumption, and he shows that bread, meat, and other foods 
and drinks have increased in their production in France far more 
rapidly than has population, that they have at least doubled, while 
population has scarcely grown by a third or a quarter, and that 
consequently the French of to-day eat about one-and-a-half as 
much again as their grandparents who lived under the Restoration. 
Nor is this conclusion peculiar to France; it is common to the 
civilised countries of the globe. And the increase of manufactured 
commodities, and the improvement in the processes of production 
and transport, and the accumulation of wealth and diffusion of 
comfort, have been no less remarkable. The “‘ progress of the 
working-classes’”’ cannot, in fact, be denied; and the investigations 
on this point in France only confirm those of Dr. Giffen in England 
and M. Bodio in Italy, which in their turn show that the stationary 
state of population existing in France is not a necessary condition 
for such an advance. If anything, M. Levasseur remarks, the 
evidence of the nineteenth century has reversed the conclusion 
formed by Malthus at the end of the eighteenth. The growth in 
the number of consumers and in that of consumable commodities 
has been unequal; but it is the latter which has outrun the former, 
and the past and the present may on this point, even by a sober 
and not over sanguine inquirer, be treated as a guarantee for the 
future. There are, however, some signs of misery mingled with 
those of prosperity, and in his fourth chapter M. Levasseur examines 
the facts of pauperism and charity. But even here the conclusion 
is optimistic rather than otherwise; for, if the increase of wealth — 
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and well-being does not suppress poverty, it affords the means 
for its more effectual relief. M. Levasseur traces the history of 
charitable aid in France during the century with some detail, and 
in a concluding chapter he contrasts the fecundity of the French 
population with that of other countries: France occupies the 
lowest position among-Huropean nations as respects its birth-rate, 
and only a mean position as respects its death-rate, and therefore 
_ the fecundity of its population is relatively low. This feature has 
been noticed during the century by different writers—by Humboldt 
as early as 1825, and by later writers, such as MM. Bertillon and 
Loua, who have sounded no indistinct note of alarm. Humboldt 
brought out the fact of 125 births in France as against 100 deaths, 
as compared with 137 in England, 166 in Russia, 180 in Western 
Prussia, and 300 in New Jersey. M. Bertillon, taking the years 
1855-74 as the period of observation, pointed out that France 
exhibited, among other features of population, 173 legitimate births 
per 1,000 married women of child-bearing age, as against 200 for 
the other Huropean States, for which he obtained. figures, and as 
much as 305 for Bavaria in particular. M. Levasseur states the 
various causes which have been assigned for this result, such as 
delay in marriage, dearness of lodging accommodation, the custom 
of dowering daughters, the pursuit of official careers, and the 
diffusion of luxury; and he attributes most influence to what he 
admits to be the vague circumstance of a change in manners. 

To the second section of the volume, which is devoted to the | 
consideration of the equilibrium of nations and races, the limits 
of space will compel us to give less detailed attention, although, 
equally with the first, it will, we think, reward the careful study 
of the economist and statistician. The political questions con- 
nected with the balance cof power, which may be shifted by a 
change in the relative numbers of population, and the various 
matters raised in connection with the migration of peoples—with 
emigration and immigration, and colonisation—are successively 
treated, and are copiously illustrated by the graphic method. 
During the present century the geographical distribution of the 
. area of Huropean territory among the different nations has in 
many cases undergone important change, and the varying increase 
of population in the different countries has added to, or taken away 
from, the effects of these changes on the varying balance of power, 
while the competition of the military spirit, leading to the huge 
armies of the present day, has entered into the guiding forces of 
Huropean politics. Germany has undoubtedly become the pre- 
ponderating power of Europe. M. Levasseur next reviews the 
commercial policy of Europe generally, and the internal politics of 
France in particular, and he then proceeds to trace the movements 
of population within the limits of different Huropean countries. 
He shows that the tendency to congregate in towns is a common 
feature of recent history, and that it is to be found even some 
distance back; and he considers the influence of foreign immigra- 
tion into France, where it has raised somewhat similar questions to 
those with which controversy has busied itself in other countries of 
the world. In the next chapter he passes to the examination of 
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European emigration to other continents, and supplies some inter- 
esting figures. The course of French colonisation is traced in the 
following chapter, the progress of the Huropean as contrasted with 
other races is reviewed in the succeeding chapter, and its supremacy 
established on the evidence of its wealth, its powerful civilisation, 
and its wonderful capacity for expansion. ‘Two of the five parts 
of the globe are inhabited by it. The Chinese race may rival its 
numbers, but falls immeasurably below in ail that contributes to 
real well-being. In his concluding chapters M. Levasseur treats 
of the limits to the density of population, and shows how these 
may vary with varying conditions; and he draws some general 
demographic, political, and economic conclusions from the immense 
mass of facts and figures which he has collected and presented in 
the course of his treatise, while an appendix contains some cor- 
rections and additions to this and the preceding volumes. We 
understand that this is the last volume of his book, and we embrace 
the opportunity thus afforded to congratulate him+on the com- 
pletion of so laborious and valuable an undertaking as he has now 
accomplished. 


Introduzione allo studio del? Economia Politica. Di Luigi Cossa. 
Milano: Ulrico Hoeph, 1892. 

Professor Cossa’s Guide to the Study of Political Hconomy is 
favourably known to English economic students, to whom it was ~ 
introduced by a recommendation from the pen of the late Professor 
Jevons. Nor, as the distinguished author states in the preface to 
the present volume, which forms the third edition of the Guide, 
enlarged and revised to date, is it in England alone that its merits 
have been widely recognised. Two previous editions in Italian attest 
the place occupied by the work in Dr. Cossa’s own country, and the 
same number of editions in Spanish are one proof of the esteem 
in which it is held by other foreigners. A glance at the contents 
of the present edition would suffice to explain and justify, if not to 
extend and increase, this high reputation. If we take, for example, 
the section in which the author deals with the writings of Hnglish 
economists, we find that the account he furnishes is as representa- 
tive and adequate as his information is recent and accurate, and 
his judgment sound and impartial. In the eighth chapter of the 
second or historical part of the book he discusses the work of 
Adam Smith and his immediate successors. He shows how, based 
as it is largely on the ideas of the physiocratic system, the immortal 
treatise, as he styles it, of Adam Smith gave the character and 
dignity of a science to economics. Passing in review the life and 
writings of the great Scotchman, he supplies in the next place an 
analysis of the different books of the Wealth of Nations, and follows 
this summary with an account of the author’s opponents, his 
disciples, and his critics. Tio Adam Smith the names of Malthus 
and Ricardo naturally succeed, and in either case Dr. Cossa refers 
to the most recent criticism passed in different countries on the 
characteristic doctrines of these famous economists. The ninth 
chapter of this part of his book bears the title of ‘“ Political 
Economy in England,” and in this chapter he brings his biblio- 
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graphical sketch down from Ricardo and Malthus and Adam Smith 
to the present time. The popularisation of the classical teaching 
by McCulloch and Torrens and Whately and Senior, the immense 
and predominant influence of the younger Mill, the numerous 
monographs which have appeared in connection with various 
_departments of economic study, such as those of Wakefield on 
colonisation, of Jevons and Bagehot, of Tooke and Newmarch, on 
money and prices and banking, of Howell and Holyoake on in- 
dustrial relations, the criticisms passed on the classical doctrines, 
sometimes in a hostile, sometimes in a friendly spirit, the manner 
in which those doctrines have been corrected and enlarged by a 
succession of writers, whom Dr. Cossa divides for convenience into 
three groups, are some of the topics which receive attention in this 
chapter. In the first of these groups he places Thornton and 
Toynbee, in the second Cliffe Leslie and Dr. Ingram, and in the 
third Cairnes and Jevons; and then in the fifth section of the 
chapter he proceeds to review the actual state of affairs. Not- 
withstanding assaults from various quarters, notwithstanding 
triumphant predictions of inevitable failure, and gloomy despon- 
dent forebodings of early decline, there is still, he remarks, in 
England a considerable band of vigorous teachers, surrounded ky 
no small number of zealous disciples, prosecuting the study of 
economics. The “classic home” of economics has not yet forfeited 
its early fame. Dr. Cossa shows that he is thoroughly abreast of 
the most recent English economic literature. There are few, if 
there are any, authors who can fairly complain of omission from 
his pages, and he gives a full analysis of the two recent treatises 
which may be said to stand out from the rest as evidence of the 
vitality of economic science in this country—those of Professors 
Marshall and Sidgwick—while the Hconomic Journal, the Hconomic 
Review, and the Dictionary of Political Economy have not, though 
but lately issued, escaped his observant attention. 

This detailed account of Dr. Cossa’s review of English economics 
will serve, perhaps better than anything else, to show the nature 
of his book, and to convince those who know the first edition that 
it has not deteriorated but, on the contrary, greatly improved in 
the interval. It is of course easier to test the accuracy and fulness 
of Dr. Cossa’s work when he deals with English literature ; but 
this part may fairly be taken as a sample of the rest. The present 
state of economics in France, in Germany, in Spain and Portugal, 
in the Scandinavian, the Slavonic, and the Magyar countries of 
Hurope, in the United States of America, aud in Dr. Cossa’s own 
country of Italy, is similarly reviewed in the later chapters of the 
second part, and in a concluding chapter the author considers the 
position of theoretic socialism, while he traces in the earlier 
chapters the history of economics from its fragmentary beginnings 
in ancient and medieval times down to the empirical systems, 
of which the mercantilist writers may be taken as one type, the 
liberal reaction against the exclusive and restrictive spirit then 
prevalent, the teaching of the forerunners of the scientific con- 
ception, and the doctrines of the physiocrats. In the first part of 
the book, which is distinguished from the “ historical” by the title 
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of “ theoretical,” he discusses such preliminary and general points 
as the object and scope of economic study, its divisions, its various 
relations, its character, definition and method, its importance, and 
the answers to objections which have been raised to it in various 
quarters. We hope, and believe, that it will not be long before 
English students have the advantage of reading in their own 
language this improved version of this excellent guide, and the 
result, we are convinced, will be that their gratitude to Dr. Cossa, 
already by no means inconsiderable, will be greatly increased. 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By W. Cunningham. London: 
John Murray, 1892. | 

This book forms one of the earliest issued of a new series 
intended for University Extension Students; and it has been ap- 
propriately intrusted to Dr. Cunningham, who, as he states in the 
preface, was ‘‘one of the pioneers of the University Hxtension 
movement in 1874.” His experience as an extension Lecturer has 
led him to prefix a full and useful syllabus, or analysis of contents, 
in which he divides his subject into three heads, one dealing with 
“social problems,” the second with “ practical questions,” and the 
third and last with “‘ personal responsibility.” He remarks in the 
preface that ‘the subject discussed is Capital in tis Relation to 
Social Progress;’? and accordingly he examines the nature and 
work of capital, mainly on traditional lines, so far as the account — 
of its growth, and of the place filled by it in the economic consti- 
tution of society, is concerned. “In the present day,” he observes, 
“when capital dominates in so many directions, it is not un- 
interesting to select this particular factor” (for review) ‘“‘and 
consider the part which Capital has played, and its bearing on the 
material progress of the race.” But the title actually given 
to the book calls attention to the special point of view, which > 
Dr. Cunningham has adopted in his treatment of what is after 
all a somewhat hackneyed topic in economic manuals; and it is 
this which gives novelty and interest to his book. He wishes to 
“lay stress on the element of personal responsibility. Much has 
been written about the duties of landowners, and it seems worth 
while to say a little about the responsibilities of moneyed men 
(or the manner in which they employ their capital and spend 
their income). And so, while sketching the position of industry 
without capital, and tracing the rise and development of the 
capitalist era, and discussing the formation, investment, replace- 
ment, and direction of capital, he also considers the relations 
of material progress to moral advance, examines the personal 
responsibility involved in the acquisition and administration of 
economic influence, and investigates the nature of the duty 
attaching to the employment of capital, to the return obtained 
from its use or investment, and, generally, to the enjoyment of 
wealth. Some of the questions, which he thus raises, are of a nice 
and difficult character; but they are, without exception, of pro- 
found interest, and in no part of the discussion will the student 
fail to derive stimulus and instruction from Dr. Cunningham’s 
judicious handling. 
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The Lffects of Machinery on Wages. By J. Shield Nicholson. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1892. 

This essay gained some fifteen years ago the first Cobden prize 
awarded in the university of Cambridge, and Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. have, we think, done well to reprint it in 
_ their Social Science Series. They have rendered a real service to 
economic students; for, though the essay is brief, it is suggestive 
and original, and the subject of which it treats has not diminished 
in importance since it was first issued. Professor Nicholson has 
naturally laid the greater stress on the evils and dangers which 
are inherent in machinery, as its advantages and benefits had been 
more fully emphasised by previous writers; bat he has not on that 
account taken an unduly pessimistic view. On the contrary, he 
has endeavoured, as he remarks, to “put in a clearer ight” such 
good results as the increase of skill, which machinery necessarily 
requires, and the better division of labour and distribution of 
labourers, which it occasions. On the other hand, he has called 
prominent attention to the “fluctuations and precariousness of 
wages,” which are the “inevitable result” of the “system of large 
industries” encouraged by the use of machinery. After an intro- 
duction setting forth the scope of the essay, and defining the terms 
to be used, and indicating the character of the problem to be solved, 
he discusses in the first chapter the process by which machinery 
may be substituted for labour, and shows how the theoretical injury 
it may undoubtedly occasion is in practice alleviated by the time 
and method of transition. In the second and succeeding chapters 
he considers machinery as auxiliary to labour, and as affecting the 
division of labour, the concentration of labour and capital, and the 
mobility of capital and labour; and then, in conclusion, he sum- 
' marises the chief results which have been obtained in the course of 
the essay. 


The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. By 
William Ridgeway. Cambridge: the University Press, 1892. 

Professor Ridgeway describes the volume before us as “an 
attempt to arrive at a knowledge of the origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards by the Comparative Method.” He has 
endeavoured to extend the narrow range of observation covered 
by previous investigators. The numismatists, he remarks, had 
‘confined themselves to the materials presented ” “‘in the earliest 
money of Lydia, Greece, and Italy,” while the metrologists had 
scarcely passed beyond “the systems of Babylon, Hgypt, Greece, 
and Rome.” As the result of this enlargement of view he has been 
led to criticise certain received doctrines and to advance certain | 
new theories. Amongst the latter he specifies “those on the origin 
of the earliest Greek coin-types, of the earliest Greek silver coins, 
of the Greek Obolos, the Sicilian Libra, and Roman As; of the 
Mina, and its sixtyfold, the Talent.” He combats throughout 
the theory that the weight standards of antiquity have been 
obtained scientifically. This theory, he remarks, was propounded 
by Boeckh, and has been accepted by subsequent writers, with 
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scarcely an exception; but, working from the more to the less 
known, he himself prefers to start with Greece and Rome, where 
we have abundance of evidence, rather than with the imperfect 
acquaintance we possess of the Assyrian and Hgyptian weight 
systems, to which the attractive conception of a scientific system 
has, he thinks, given excessive prominence. Accordingly, in the 
first chapter he discusses the Homeric units of value—the ox and. 
the talent—and from the connection of the two, and the evidence 
pointing to the adoption of the cow as the earlier primitive unit, 
he establishes in the next chapter some important conclusions 
respecting primitive systems of currency. He adduces abundance 
of evidence, collected from the most various quarters of the globe, 
of early systems, and shows that the idea of a “‘ primal convention” _ 
with regard to the use of any one particular article as a medium of 
exchange has as little foundation in fact as the theory in politics 
of an original “‘social contract.” ‘‘ Kvery medium of exchange,” 
on the contrary, “has either an actual marketable value, or repre- 
sents something which either has, or formerly had, such a value.” 
The ox was a very common unit of value, and its use admitted of 
the employment of sub-multiples of the standard unit. Of the 
precious metals, gold, contrary to the received theory, seems to 
have been discovered before silver or copper; and it was known 
and played an important part over the same area as the ox, 
that is to say, over the whole of Hurope, Asia, and northern 
Africa—over the whole district, in short, in which the ancient 
peoples lived of whom we have historical knowledge. In the fourth 
chapter of his work Mr. Ridgeway investigates the direction of 
primeval trade routes, and establishes the fact of ‘‘ complete inter- 
communication by means of these routes between the various races 
of mankind.” And hence he concludes that the ox and gold should 
have the same value throughout the inhabited area, and that, the 
unit of the latter being fixed on that of the former, the same 
quantity of gold should be found serving as the metallic unit 
throughout this area. In the fifth chapter he points out that the 
art of weighing was first used for gold, and in the sixth that the 
weight-unit of gold was everywhere about the same value, and 
that the value of a cow. In the seventh and eighth chapters he 
considers the question of the way in which these primitive units 
were fixed, and in the ninth he criticises the old received doctrines. 
In Part II of the book he considers the growth and development 
of the various weigbt standards of the different nations of the 
world, the origin of which he has thus determined. He examines 
in succession those of Egypt, Babylon, Lydia, Persia, Greece, Sicily, 
Italy, and Rome. The whole book contains a great mass of 
material which has been collected with industry, and it forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the subject with which it 
deals. If Mr. Ridgeway’s arguments are sound, and they certainly 
appear to be so, an empiric origin must, it seems, be substituted 
for the scientific conception previously received; and in any case it 
would be difficult to dispute, and impossible to ignore, the evidence 
which he has gathered together. 
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The Land Systems of British India. By B. H. Baden-Powell. 
Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1892. 

It is impossible to do adequate justice to Mr. Baden-Powell’s 
monumental work on the Land Systems of British India within the 
_ narrow limits of space to which a notice in this Journal is necessarily 
confined. Three handsome volumes, containing together more than 
two thousand pages, are evidence, which it is impossible to dispute, 
of abundant knowledge and unflagging industry; and for the 
purpose in view, with all its bulk, the book does not seem to be too 
long. Although founded on a Manual of the Land Tenures and 
Land Revenue Systems of British India, which was written by 
Mr. Baden-Powell under the orders of the Government of India 
some ten years ago, it is practically a new book; for important 
land legislation, which bears more resemblance than might be 
suspected to recent legislation in Ireland, so far as it is intended 
to define and protect the rights of tenants, has, Mr. Baden- Powell 
shows, been passed during the interval. He aims at giving an 
exhaustive and reliable account of the Indian land systems; and, 
while these fall into certain broad classes, they also furnish 
abundant variety of detail, which cannot be adequately described 
without filling many pages of print. English students are only 
too apt to forget, what Anglo-Indians are never tired of repeating, 
that ‘‘ India” is a ‘‘ geographical expression,” and they need to be 
reminded that it stretches over a vast area, and that its history 
reaches back to distant periods. There is therefore room for 
considerable variety of local practices and customs; and the 
succession of conquests, partial or otherwise, to which India has 
been so often subjected, together with some experimental legislation 
of Englishmen, unacquainted at first with systems, which seemed 
different from any they knew in the Western world, has assisted 
the rise and decline of various subordinate rights in connection 
with the ownership and occupation of land. 

The famous Cornwallis Settlement, for example, more perhaps, 
as Mr. Baden-Powell shows, by its omissions than by its actual 
commissions, by its failure to make a preliminary survey, recording 
the rights of the subordinate occupiers of the soil, rather than by 
its actual recognition of the Zamindars, undoubtedly altered their 
position and introduced a far-reaching and, on the whole, prejudicial 
change. At an earlier time the rise of the Taluqdars in Oude was, 
under the Muhammadan rulers, due to revenue exigencies and 
arrangements. All these changes and varieties Mr. Baden-Powell 
describes with exhaustive detail; and the future student will 
scarcely, we imagine, need to go outside the limits of his book if 
he desires full and exact information on the subject. In this brief 
notice we can but indicate the chief divisions of his treatment. 
The first volume is divided into two books, one dealing with 
introductory matter of a general nature, and the other with the 
province of Bengal. In the general book the author describes the 
various provinces and the mode of their creation, and the special 
character of Indian legislation, and he then proceeds to a general 
view of the land tenures and land revenue systems. The origin 
and nature of the “village” in different districts of India are 
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shown, and the manner traced in which the English government, 
after making an avowed mistake, or at least misunderstanding, in 
the permanent settlement of Bengal, where recognising an existing 
state of affairs, it sought to stereotype its prominent features, and 
neglected what was less noticeable but equally important, has since 
endeavoured in other districts to conform in its revenue systems to 
actual conditions, dealing with the village, where that is still an 
entity, as in the north-west, and proceeding by separate individual 
assessment, where the village is less powerful, as in Madras with its 
Raiyatwari tenure, or again, as in Oude, utilising the Taluqdars, 
but everywhere exercising punctilious care in rendering the survey 
an accurate and full record of all existing rights, and substituting 
temporary settlement periodically revised for the permanent settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Baden-Powell next passes on to 
give a detailed account of that permanent settlement, and of the 
temporary settlements, which are also found in lands belonging to 
Bengal that have been acquired subsequently to 1793, or have 
been resumed, or have lapsed. Volume 11 is devoted to the second 
great division of Indian land tenure, the system of village settle- 
ments; and four successive parts deal respectively with the 
North-Western Provinces and Oude, Ajmer-Merwara, the Central 
Provinces, and the Panjab. In the third and concluding volume 
Mr. Baden-Powell passes to the Raiyatwari and allied systems, 
which are found in Madras, Bombay and Sindh, Berar, Assam, 
Coorg, and the newly acquired kingdom of Burma. The. book 
is throughout copiously suppled with maps. ; 


Initeraturnachweis tiber Geld- und Miinzwesen. By Dr. Adolf 
Soetbeer. Berlin, 1892. 

This is not merely a guide to the literature on money and 
coinage, aS Dr. Soetbeer entitles this book, but is at the same time 
a history. Still, it was primarily written as a guide, and this is 
certainly not the least valuable portion of it, forming, as it does, an 
index to all the books and articles of any value which have been 
produced on the subject from the end of the fifteenth century down 
to the present time. Such a work could not have been undertaken 
by any one more competent than Dr. Soetbeer, from his life-long 
acquaintance of the subject, and from the fact that the great 
majority of the works which he enumerates have passed under his 
own eye in the preparation of his well-known Materials for the 
Illustration and Criticism of the Economic Relations of the Precious 
Metals, and other books. The present volume is arranged chrono- 
logically, divided into five parts dealing with the periods ending 
respectively with 1620, 1810, 1850, 1870, and 1891. Hach of these 
is again sub-divided into three parts, dealing with (1) the money 
question, from the statistical point of view of the quantity of 
precious metals produced and in use, the relation between gold and 
silver, &c., and including also a history and discussion of all the 
acts of governments, recommendations of commissions, &c.; (2) a 
list of the Acts passed by the administrations of different countries 
for the regulation of the currency and kindred matters; (3) a list 
of the works published on money and coinage, including official 
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publications. The book concludes with an exhaustive account of 
the actual state of the silver question at the beginning of the 
present year. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 
AUSTRIA— 
_ Statistische Monatschrift— 
April, 1892— 
Die Viehzahlung in Oesterreich, 1890: Dr. J.v. Roschmann- 
Horburg. 
Die Selbstmorde in der k. u. k. Armee in 1873-90: J. Roth. 
Die osterreichischen Unfallversicherungsanstalten im Jahre 
1890: Kogler. 
May—June— 
Dichtigkeit, Zunahme, natiirliiche und Wanderbewegung der 
Bevolkerung Oesterreichs in 1881-90: Dr. H. Rauchberg. 
Statistik der dsterreichischen Wassergenossenschaften nach 
dém Stande des Jahres 1891: Dr. F. Schmid. 
Die Zusehlige zu den directen Steuern fiir die autonome 
Verwaltung Oesterreichs in 1888-90: Friedenfels. 
Zur Statistik der localen Versicherungsvereine gegen 
Feuerschaden in Oesterreich in 1890: H. Hhrenberger. 
Die Feuer- und Hagelschiden Oesterreichs in 1885-89: 


July— 
Der landtafliche Grundbesitz in Galizien: Prof. Dr. Th. 
Pélat. 
Die Bewegung des Rindviehstandes von 1880-90, in einigen 
Alpengebieten Oesterreichs: Prof. Dr. M. Walckens. 
Die Aufnahmen in den Osterreichischen Staatsverband und 
die Hntlassungen aus demselben in 1885-89: J. Thornton. 


Franc—e— ; 
Journal des Hconomistes— 
June, 1892— 
Le Budget de 1893: M. Lacombe. 
Esquisse d’un Cours de Commerce: M. Coureelle-Seneuil. 
la Banque Agricole de Turquie: H. I. de Flaiz. 
July— 
Bale ciation libre contre le Socialisme d’Htat: C. Benoist. 
Une expérience de tarifs différentiels [sur les chemins de 
fer] en Russie: L. Domanske. 
Les Banques populaires en Italie: G. Hrangovs. 
August— 
Les lois naturelles de ’ Economie Politique et le Socialisme : 
G@. Du Puynode. 
L’agiotage du temps de Calonne: C. Gomel. 
L’esprit d’initiative en France. Protectionisme et Exporta- 
tion: D. Bellet. 
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France—Oontd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
June, 1892— 
Le rdle de la statistique dans le présent et dans l’avenir: 
A, De Foville. 
Le crédit des compagnies des chemins de fer frangais, leurs 
placements et amortissements: A. Neymarck. 
July— 
ite vapeur en France depuis 50 années: D. Bellet. 
Les routes départementales: T. Loua. ; 
August— 
Le Congo frangais. Hléments de statistique et d’apprecia- 
tion du pays: M. Cerisier. 
La Fiscalité sur le combustible 4 Paris: M. Bienaymé. 


GERMANY— 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1892. Heft 3— 
Dampfkessel-Hxplosionen wahrend 1891. 
Anmusterungen von Vollmatrosen und unbefahrenen Schiffs- 
jungen im Jahre 1891. 
Religionsverhaltnisse nach der Volkszihlung von 1890. 
Ernte- Statistik fur das Hrntejahr 1891-92. 
Kriminalstatistische Vergleiche in Bezug auf Geschlecht und 
Alter. 
Jahrbiicher fur Nationalikonomee und Statistik, 1892— 
Band wi, Heft 6— 
Kritik der Marx’schen Werttheorie: P. Fireman. 
Die Amsterdamer Aktienspekulation im 17 Jahrhundert : 
Rt. Ehrenberg. 
Die italienische Valutaregulierung: LD. Sachs. 
Studien zur preussischen Hinkommensteuer. Das Hinkom- 
men aus Arbeit: J. Jastrow. 
Die neuere Veterinargesetzgebung und ihre volkswirtschaft- 
liche Wirkung: Pitz. 
Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Birgerlichen Gesetz- 
buches fiir das Deutsche Reich: Jecklin. 
Finanzverhiltnisse europaischer Grossstidte: K. T'. Eheberg. 
Band w, Heft 1— 
Der Check- und Clearingverkehr des k.k. osterreichischen 
Postsparkassenamtes: H. Tobisch. 
Die Valutaregulierung in Oesterreich-Ungarn: C. Men- 
ger. . 
Studien zur Preussischen Hinkommensteuer: Steuertarif ; 
Fundiertes Hinkommen; Steuererklirung, Steuerhinter- 
ziehung; Rechtsweg; Doppelbesteuerung und Reichs- 
kontrolle: Jastrow. 
Kin Beitrag zur Lohnstatistik (Nordbéhmische Arbeiter- 
statistik): W. Sombart. 
Band ww, Heft 2— 
Die Vermégenssteuer und ihre Hinfiigung in das preus- 
sische Steuer ‘system: Dr. J. Jastrow. 
Zur Lehre von den Lohngesetzen: F. J. Newmann. 
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Germany—Contd. 
Jahrbiicher fur Nationalékonomie und Statistik—Contd. 
Band w, Heft 2—Contd. 

Der deutsche Innungs- und allgemeine Handwerkertag 
vom 14—17/ Februar, 1892, und seine Bedeutung fiir die 
neuere deutsche Handwerkerbewegung: T. Hampke. 

Der Staatshaushalt fiir das K6nigreich Preussen im Jahre 
1892-93: M. von Heckel. 

Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang IT, 1892— 
I Halbband— 

Statistik und Selbstverwaltung: Dr. H. Mischler. 

Die Jahresschwankungen in der Hiaufigkeit verschiedener 
bevolkerungs- und moralstatistischer Erscheinungen : 
Dr. K. Becker. 

Die Statistik der Zwangsversteigerungen landwirtschaft- 
lceher Anwesen: Dr. A. Cohen. 

Die elektrische Zahlmaschine und ihre Anwendung insbe- 
sondere bei der osterreichischen Volkszihlung: Dr. H 
ftauchberg. 

Ueber Sammlung und Verwertung des durch die Arbeiter- 
versicherung gebotenen sozialstatistischen Materials: Dr. 
G. v. Mayr. 

Russlands Bedeutung fiir den Weltgetreidemarkt: Dr. O. 
Mertens. 

Die Statistik der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung: Dr. R. 
van der Borght. 

Weiteres tiber die Ergebnisse neuester Volkszahlungen: Dr. 

GL von Mayr. 

Die Hinrichtung der Bevolkerungsaufnahme, 1890, in den 
grosseren deutschen Staaten: G. von Mayr. 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band v, Heft 2 
Die Reform der deutschen Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung: Dr: 

H. Herkner. 

Die Sittlichkeitsverbrechen in Deutschland in kriminalstatis- 
tischer Beleuchtung: Dr. H. Luz. 
Wortlaut des Krankenversicherungsgesetzes vom 15 Juni, 

1883, in der Fassung der Novelle vom 10 April, 1892. 

Die Fabrikinspektion in Russisch-Polen: Dr. S. Daszynska. 





Iraty— 
Giornale deglt Hconomisti— 
June, 1892— 


Lia situazione del mercato monetario: X. 

Considerazioni sui principii fondamentali dell’ economia 
politica pura: V. Pareto. 

Il sistema sociologico ed economico di Giovanni Pinna- 
Ferra: A. Bertolini. 

Un extraprofitto consequente all’ introduzione di macchine 
e la sua elisione: I. Coletiv. 

July— 
La Fe arazione del corso forzoso per sentenza di Tribunale: 
Il problema della popolazione e il socialismo: I. Virgil. 
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Itauy—COontd. 
Giornale degli Heonomisti—Contd. 

July—Contd. 

Sull’ organizzazione pubblica del giuoco in Italia nel medio 
evo: ce Zdekauer. 

August— 
Gli uffici teenici di finanza: L. Perozzo. 
Nota sulla tecnica della statistica criminale: C.F. Ferraris. 


United STatTes— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. wi, No.1. July, 1892— 
School Savings Banks: S. I, Oberholizer. 
Geometrical Theory of the determination of Prices: 
I. Walras. 
American Hconomic Association Publications, 1892— 
Vol. vi, No, 6. State Railroad Commissions, and how they 
may be made effective: F’. C. Clark. 
Vol. vii, No. 1. The Silver Situation in the United States: 
FE. W. Taussig. 
Nos. 2 and 3. On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation : 
Hi. R. A. Seligman. 
Politival Science Quarterly. Vol. vit, No. 2, June, 1892— 
Tithes in England and Wales: Ff. Brown, junr. 
Loria’s Landed. System of Social Economy: Prof. U. Rabbeno. 
Local Self-Government in Japan: H. W. Clement. 
The Hxercise of the Suffrage: Prof. A. B. Hart. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. w, No. 4, July, 1892— 
Dr. Boehm-Bawerk’s Theory of Interest: H. A. Walker. 
Old Age Pensions in England; J. G. Brooks. 
Cantillon’s Place in Economics: H. Higgs. 
Taxation in Japan: G. Droppers. 


Unitep Kingpom— 
Heonomic Journal. Vol. w, No. 6, June, 1892— 

On International Statistical Comparisons: R. Giffen. 

On the Origiv of Money: Prof. Menger. 

An Attempt to Estimate the Circulation of the Rupee: 
FE’. O. Harrison. 

A “ Fixed Value of Bullion” Standard: A. Williams. 

Thrift in Great Britain: R. Hamilton. 

A Weakness in the German “ Imperial Socialism : ake) uC: 
Brooks. . 
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VII.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1892, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and ws Dwisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Socreties, &e. (British) ; 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented, 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Higiene Publica. Anales de. (Current monthly num- : 
Royo 5 Sek dee cyvoneoenesouenosvéengeaceouveesee } Dr. EB. E. Cont 
Burnos Ayres (Province). Mensage del Gobernador 


de la Provincia leido en la Asamblea Legislativa The Provincial Sta- 


Me RMN Ae Siren WAL sicsyil i bssiasssaesssosheeo ction Epucey area 
Buenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis-| The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers) |... J tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletindel, Tomo xii, The Institut 
Bp ribet MEP TOO k,n nacosecan cocesucecncnyaceasasno se Sa ead 
Sociedad médica argentina. Revista de la, Vol. The Societ 
Be MI yo 1 S02) seein or se lasssavislsaeaisnsnsdssntavetvdsnerblenede iy e Society 


Austria and Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des] The Ministry of Agri- 
k.k., fiir 1885-90. 13 parts, diagrams, 8vo.............. culture 
Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische Uebersichten be-] The Statistical De- 
treffend den auswirtigen. (Current monthly nan partment, Ministry 
bers, and for the first half year of 1892)............00. of Commerce 
Bevolkerung. Bewegung der, im Jahre 1890 _............ 3 
Finanzen der Autonomen Verwaltung, 1883-87 ............ | 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Jahrgang 
i ES es os cosiemesndes tu, eabduiemed@yecepncer’ Caseseees 
Sanitatswesens. Statistik des, fiir 1889 ............0.0000. 
Strafanstalten. Stabistische Ubersicht der verhiltnisse P 
der dsterreichischen, und der Gerichts-Gefingnisse 
PRR RCM BIS serves sees sc pup >~ 5000. <cu0sveies mg dsesrvevesansde seid’ 
Viehzihlung vom 31 Dec., 1890. Ergebnisse der, 
eat Weeks aes ds kas aca ssaceds ssosbtarcaasioons oessoonsseslge 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ YJ 
Vollstindiges Ortschaften-Verzeichniss ... nach den | The Registrar-Gene- 
RrGtae ar LSO0s Lie. SV 0... i.sedecscct ssooseeiversdaverseieses ral of England 
Prague— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague et fee 
communes-faubourgs. ay PUTAVETS) Wee asss. 
Die k. Hauptstadt Prag... nach den Ergebnissen 
der Volkszihlung, 1890. Bro: Bettis eee eae 
Statistischer Bericht tiber die wichtigsten demo- { The Statistical Bu- 
graphischen Verhaltnisse. 8vo. 1887 ........0 reau 
Statistisches Handbuch der k. Hauptstadt Prag, fiir 
1889. Neue Folge, siebenter Jahrgang. 8vo. .... 
Verwaltungsbericht der k. Hauptstadt Prag... fiir ; 
SRAIEGL EOS 1-89. 1 BVO... .céqsbbctricnvsstetnivecanseversecienseee a 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 





Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlix,| The Administration 
cahier 4. Tomel, cahier 1. 8v0, 1892 4... of Mines 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 22° année, 1891 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. 
(Current monthly numbers) %.ccc2.¢2.:.0-.< 1c neste ner 
BrussEets. Bulletin hebdomadaire de statistique Demo- 
graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ............ 


The Bureau of Gene- 
ral Statistics 


} Dr. E. Janssens 


Chile. Report on the Trade between Chile and Great 


Britain... by Agustin Ross... 8vo. 1892 } The Author 


oeeeescetose 


China— 
Customs Gazette. Jan.—March, 1892 on. .ceeeseceeee 
Trade, Returns of, and Trade Reports for 1891. | Sir Robert Hart, 
Part 2. Reports and Statistics for each Port and G.C.M.G. 
for COres 2 ..:)..2.:ccesoitestocreteesovaneen doles Mehr era tay +>: ieee ana 
Denmark— 


Causes de décés dans les villes de Danemark, 1890. } 
KUO. | viscbesesgrceevenestsgnuseublebtraseps steiah saat eet sit ete ee eae aera 
Comptes Communaux, 1885-89. 40. 0... ee eceeeeceeeteees 
Marine Marchande et la Navigation du Royaume en 
L891, ~ Ato. 5. iMsscicshepoceserertesv teens geen eee ee + as 
Communications de Statistique, 3° série. 8v0.— The eae 
Tome 11. Taille des Conscrits, 1879-88. Récolte en 
1890 et 1891. Prix des Céréales en 1890 et 1891 
Tome 12. Recensement de 1890. Population de 
V’Islande, du Groénland, et des Antilles danoises, 
L890. Wivdivchceccesstenesesedssoasontteuseds shen cneebeiat Mamet eee J 


The Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1892. (Current numbers) { Economy Society 


Egypt— . 
Commerce Extérieur. Bulletinmeusueldu. (Current) A. Caillard, Esq., 
numbers). sscasessecssend vorseiaae tee ote eenee ee ee ae ee C.M.G 


Dette Publique d’Egypte. Compte rendu des Travaux | Alonzo Money, Hsq., 
de la Commission pendant 1891. 8vo C.B. / 
Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire. i The Department 


eee mercer ener eserares 


(Current numbers) 


00 COLCCH OOOO DOES OOEO EOE SHOE HTH HH EE HE EE HEHE OO OOO OOD ONES 


Comité de Conservation des monuments de l’art arabe. : 
Exercice 1891. Fasc. 7. Procés-Verbaux et Rap- + The Committee 


PIOTUEBS BVO, Ciassscesesnedcsantsnsth -aceessep mete ee aa a ee 
Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. 3¢ série, Nos. 2 et 3. . 
Année 1891-92. Plate: Svo, .....u...7 see \ pec 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I. No. 4.] The Ministry of Agri- 
PULY, LBD cco iecesdhace)hecevorsatss Wer vevecbocsdyeetict. ann culture 


Annales du Commerce Extérieur. Années 1887-90. 8vo. T. J. Pittar, Esq. © 
Chemins de Fer. Statistique des, 1888. Documents } 

divers. 1° Partie, France—Intérét général. 2° Partie, | 

France—Intérét local. Algérie et Tunisie. 2 vols. | The Ministry of 
ADO 5, Py rend sect SHOES sath cBi Oud cons sete owe eke as r Public Works 
Chemins de Fer. Statistique des, au 31 Dec., 1890. 
Documents principaux. Maps, 4to 


PHC Oreo eeee rene eeeereweeee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
-France— Contd. 
Finances, Ministére des, Bulletin de Statistique et | The Ministry of Fi- 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) nance 
Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la— 
Relevé général du Tonnage des marchandises. Année ) 
orien) Oils) 1 cb i Maps. 4t0.0.00..b sc ceceeecccceenes 
Dépenses de premier établissement et d’entretien {| The Ministry of 
concernant les fleuves, riviéres et canaux.. Docu- r Public Works 
ments historiques et statistiques. 4to. 1892 
Recensement de la Batellerie, année 1891. 4to. ... 
Statistique générale de la France. Statistique annuelle.| The Ministry of 


TLC ee LONE FX BVO. ooie.scdecesessebeccscaceesassosee Commerce 
Travaux Publics. Ministére des, Bulletin de Statistique | The Ministry ‘of 

et Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) Public Works 
Szine. Aliénés. Rapport sur le service des, du de-] The Registrar-Gen- 

Paremiene pendans S87 > —AtO. | ...i....cssesvsossessosateoesens eral of England 
L’ Kconomiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 


Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers)... 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 

Partie Littéraire. (Current monthly numbers)........ 

» Technique. (Current monthly numbers) ... } 

Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

PRET MME MT ahd sc cco% 10d abe siiaturw dodncs qscedeoeneastatcts taceeee 
Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly 6a 

REPT Tn... seave acess co deracsnscehe sate SERRRRIAY Fonte 
Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 

COLTRI) 1 bop 5 ee oie aoe a RRs oo er ? 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. No. 3. 
Aya. CEE" cols oct Me a ae ne } The Institution 


” 


3) 


Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current The Societ 
MRE MAUR MLIONS \Bc trees. o-siop eh <gueevathecdyWerarsvasencosad eases. Tae ae 

Paris. British Chamber of Commerce, tat C.M. Kennedy, Esq., 
ie aE VC LG ortho s2eocscnsdacrovartotpsraiteeos scssrveycenesnsoesue C.B. 


. Germany— 


Handel, Monatliche Nachweise iiber den Auswirtigen, | 
des deutschen Zollgebiets. (Current monthly returns) 
Handel, Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 
Jahre 1891. 1 Theil. Darstellung nach Waaren- 
Bet Bln A CN PALO. 05600. cs cic des cuiceneesseseversesscooton 
ea ioe der Arbeiter, Statistik der, im | The Imperial Statis- 
et aeriodor| fan 1891s) Abth 1schitts- | « Heel Bureau 
RAMs PMU Sa ae. o ican sLedoctNceseesércs¢sestastveaatesss-senenrece 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Drei- 
EMME DEM NTUA IE AL SOS. 0. ht iacteeseonecentpvaanadsctndeeeneoeees 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 
Ef 8 ACO sees coon ss teeee eagles dues Sabah ecsetchs eh owunes 
Prussia. lLandesuniversititen, Statistik der preus- | The Royal Prussian 
sischen, fiir 1887-88, 1888-89, und 1889-90. Fol..... Statistical Bureau 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen 
Bureaus, 1891. Heft 1 und 2. Die sachsische | The Statistical Bu- 
Hinkommensteurstatistik von 1875-90. Heft 3 reau of Saxony 
und 4. Die siichsische Volkszihlung, 1890................ 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. , 
Berury. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, 


und Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly The Stevsseal Bu 


reau of Berlin 


TUM DENS): toscacve ses senetivcochseonsseo7sstelvane seen Otel at ae ena 
FRANKFORT. Civilstand. Tabellarische Uebersichten 
betreffend den, der Stadt im Jahre 1891. 8vo......... ae 
Hampure. Hamburg’s Handel und Schiffahrt, 1891.]| The Bureau of Trade 
Afb Orgs Seco semesik coho ode dak aalbeeiovg suc ee degen ee Statistics 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. : 
Band’ v; “Heft 2... 89 2a wate teen ie The Publisher 
Jahrbticher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 


Band iii, Heft 6. Band iv, Hefte 1 und 2. 8vo. 1892 ” 


Greece— 
Commerce de la Gréce avec les Pays étrangers pendant 
1889 et 1890., 2 volel dolics..c.iscneot.n aes ke ae 
Loi sur le Tarif. Tarif des Douanes et décret royal 
sur la\Tare. “4to, « [8900 mks .ipaicccees sts ee 
AtueENns. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville d’Athénes. ] The Statistical Bu- 


T. J. Pittar, Esq. 


Mars, 1892) .....:c01...cictateebas tee ctee ten iel .0ct ie bee en reau 
Guatemala— i 
Informe por el Director-General de Estadistica ei: 
pondiente al ano de,1891.° Syo. 2k. Anup hates if 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1892. Le R. Scuole pratiche e| The Director-Gene- 
speciali di Agricoltura nel triennio 1887-88—1889-90 ral of Agriculture 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 37.) 
L’Industria della Seta in Italia. 40. Provincia di 
Genova. 41. Provincia di Ascoli Piceno. 42. Pro- 
vincia di Macerata. Maps, 8vo. 1892 .................0. 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 


merciale. |(Current, numbers) .....)1\ccseusseteeweuicueassene 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current Tha Cree 
NUMDEPS) \....s0-nce0rsehseoeryorernaedacd ele eae entra a eee oes 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli > — Pedy siege the 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) ............... Senha q . 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. gue 
(Current num bers)...:.,cccs.:ccc-acteeieeeegeet ee 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
weekly ntimbers):. | s.,..:tascsoc-scnneaseeacaee hese eae een 

Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current num bers), 3:2..i.sc..c--..s:-eanseensscetaneeeseeee J 

Censimento Decennale della Popolazione del Regno. ) : 
Proposte per il I1V°, Raccolta di modelli ed istru- | The Registrar-Gene- 
zioni per gli ultimi censimenti eseguiti in alcuni ral of England 
stati d’ Kuropa ed’ America. 8vo. 1891................ 

Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’ Italia nell’ 


anno LBO1S 62 vOls., Toles, ohcteetion te tascnont ee ae The Director-Gene- 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. Movimento della, ral, Statistical De- 

nell annptl BOTs" SMio hu ccatialbiaps cass Oe partment of the 
Opere Pie. Atti della commissione reale per l’inchiesta | State 


pullé, Voluxin Bro. 1802.8 otc ieee my 


1892.) Additions to the Tabrary. ens) 


Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presexted. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
‘Italy—Contd. 
Postale e Telegrafico. Relazione Statistica intorno ai ) 
servizi, per 1890-91 ed al Servizio delle casse postali | Thou Vines 
di risparmio per 1890. Fol. Roma, 1892................ dl inet ee 1 De. 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e } Bes ee the 





di Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) ........ Stat 
Tasse e diritti comunali, 1887-89. Statistica delle. sr 
ye arepreie cl cda Mr ascdedoes tstonauereecconsdedcassesss J) 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .........0+ . The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 
Ree TIAL ssiesPlavsvdavccedessevsisesoesietceecasseesies 2 , 
Japan— 
Résumé Statistique de Empire du Japon. 6° année.| The Statistical Bu- 
SR eG aoc caine emsnnviconsdnosensssesacoteasensiense reau 
Toxto-Fvu. Sanitary Annual Report on Tokio-Fu, |] The Prefect of Tokio- 
DE AGRO re iapaene ts arvensecesvrosnvoonscenersevecivecnsfensssceaies Fu 
Mexico— 
Exportaciones, afio fiscal 1891-92. Primer semestre. 
DMD ec re festsen ince sesnkoevencsnnsaboserbonsassonens | serie meee The Statistical Bu- 
Movimiento maritimo exterior e interior. Noticias del, reau 
ememnec fiscal TBSO89Os Hole. uit. ccscscscsastarsettoutes 
Netherlands— 


Geboorten. Statistik der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland, | The Netherlands 
BRUTE MEE RUIO LO SO ay NCCE} vv. 2. docs scaescavubaaese efeorisrsceseces Legation 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1890. Derde Gedeelte .... 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1890. 28 


livraison. Statistique des Colonies 00.0... esses The Statistical In- 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 1, 1892. stitute 
MT IS MEN OV Os Ticccenconcsecsecstvsneyssson bat dutes pigueee ov sehurccevse 
- Roumania— 
Buletin Statistic general al Romaniei. Anul I. 
PERE re TS BLAU ONO. 5.3 sco. cevateecaledcebesdevesovesesvecnes The Director of Sta- 
Mouvement de la Population de Roumanie pendant tistics 
EO Pea Nace y sca save doeansicdeyasorcnvseeadee nova covsnentonnt 
Russia— 
Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d'Europe et| The Department of 
recettes douaniéres de Empire, 1891 ..........:00 cesses Customs 


Diagram-maps showing prices of Rye and. Oats on 
Ist May and Ist June, 1892, in Russia in Europe. tees ene of 
ee AN cat eny sccssvnsdt russe ssedeaevosee ses deceddentlee 

Finztand. Société de Géographie de Finlande. Fen- 


nia 5. Bulletin dela. Maps, &e. 8vo. 1892 Ser The Society 


Servia— 
Recensement de Ja Population le 31 Décembre, 1890. 
PRE PER PATtICS. 1) LEO. .2.c,saveneoscesoveccses cosreoveenoudees The Statistical Bu- 


Viticulture. Statistique de la, pour 1889. La. 8vo. J reau 
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. Donations—Oontd. 





Donations. | By whom Prese ited. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain— 


Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-General 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) .........1....cseee of Indirect Taxation 

Tablas de valores para la Estadistica comercial y el | The Board of Cus- 
Arancel de Aduanas para 1890 y 1891. 12mo......... toms 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. as The Society 
TIMID ETS) %ssonnivesssonsccaessnesonsduaroneeme phen tatyeeestudescesseseats ema 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik— d 

147. Chemins de Fer publics, 1890-91.........scseeees ) 
148. Justice. civile,, 1889... <.\....<0essesacceresereees scree | 
149, Navigation pendant 1890 Vi... .:clicsstieneeeeen The Central Statisti- 
150. Recrutement pour 1891....tcac,..-caeesssneeccreeee + cal Bureau, Christ- 
151. Successions, faillites, &c., 1889.................cccsscseeres lania 
152. Finances des communes pendant 1889 _............ | 
153. Service vétérinaire en 1890 ............. os bevosstuanbebegs J 


Switzerland— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 2° année, 1892.) 
Map, 8800 5.cc0h. 5.000 sseatsovepusspucesnrsateeneien, tenia relay 
Bulletin hebdomadaire et Bulletin mensuel des mariages, 
naissances et des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. 


(Current numbers.) SV. ci-cc-<s--c4eersseo ete | ; at 
Recensement fédéral du 1 Dec., 1888. Vol. i. batts Federal Statisti 


Nombre des maisons, ménages et population selon cal Bureau 
Yorigine, le lieu de naissance, la confession et la 
langue maternelle. Diagram-maps, 460. 0.1.2... 
Recrues. Résultats de la visite sanitaire des Recrues 
en Automne, 1890. 4t0,.....2.2..:00cscotssegeh ee ptene aan J) 
Commerce. Statistique du, de la Suisse avec l’ Etranger 
en 1891. Diagrams, folk. « ..:.sieiessr tee temtneen ee eee The Federal Depart- 
Rapport annuel et Tableau des valeurs moyennes, ment of Customs 
L891. SV0.: jn ccvsuseeterizecseoveriprensceal es eeeeetae meee se enema 
Régie des Alcools. Rapport concernant la gestion et | M. G. E. Milliet, 
le compte de la, pour 1891.  SV0. oii cietesesoeened Bern 


Schweiz. Handels- und Industrie-Verein. Bericht 
liber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im Jahre + The Association 
TS91. (4ib0. occa cadecsouscaccsenssceces yee eon nieeine ena eae ana an 


United States— 
A griculture— 
Monthly reports on Crops, &e. (Current numbers) )| 
Report of the Secretary of, 1891. Maps and 
Plate 08.2.5. eesnsetiesvctentenso se ondeched iit 20/001 eee eee 
Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of, (Nos. 81—91), 1891. Maps, &c., | The Secretary of 


SVOs Pass cteasotsssdvoonsevsdoeateness heres ,stegeds va cqdeu eet enema Agriculture 
Special Report of the Statistician, July, 1892. 

Foreign Crops and Freight Rates ...........seeccceseeseee 
Milk Fermentations and their relations to Dairying. 

BVO Beil I2 Wer, .ssaceecaseese spsgscanssany as <ekeds te ieee 5 


Bureau of American Republics. Bulletin No. 35. 


March, 1892. Breadstuffs in Latin America. 8vo. \ The Bureau 
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Donations—Oontd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Census Bulletins. 1890. 173. Fisheries of the Great ) 
Lakes. 174,195. Statistics of Churches. 177. Flax 
and Hemp. 182. Homicide in 1890. 186, 188. Cereal 
Production in 1889. 187, 197. Population by color, 
sex, and general nativity, 1890. 190, 191. Cotton 
Production. 192. Assessed Valuation of Property, 
1890. 193. Artesian wells for irrigation. 196. 
Manufactures. Operating Telephone Companies. 
198. Irrigation in Washington. 198. Colored Popu- 
lation in 1890. 200. Production of Coke. 201. 
Elements of Population, proportions of the sexes in 
1870-80-90. 202. School, militia, and voting ages, 
2 or kaon ose gates sagen seeding sas stvansenone nae 

Extra Census Bulletin. 22. Statistics of Farms, 
houses, and mortgages. Mortgages in Missouri... 

Consuls. Reports from, No. 139, April, “ta 
Transportation and underground conduits. 140 
May. 141, June, 1892. Illustrations, 8vo.............. 

Education Bureau. Circulars of Information, 1891.) 

2. Fourth international Prison Congress, St. Peters- | 
burg. 4. History of higher education in Michigan. The Bureau of Edu- 


The Superintendent 
of Census 


gr dao Soe Snes SZ 


The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Department 
of State 


8. Rise and growth of the Normal-School idea in cation 
the U.S. 9: Biological teaching in Colleges of 
I ECS reo gecvsaigetitscezese doe sepentoucenasendpabe io naeae 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- | 
PTR ATMA MUM DOYS ) 02, ..econresensnc4s iiQirosenarodanesnssoes 
Imports, ae Immigration, and Navigation. | Tie aap ais 
Quarterly Reports for the quarters ending 31st Dec., ( tee eae 
1891, and 31st March, 1892. [Nos. 2 and 8, | 0 eta hd 
cscs cssetsrsghessebetbc ee olensae J 
Naval Observatory. Report of the Superintendent 
for the year ending 30th June, 1891. 8vo. ......... 
‘Precious Metals in the United States. Report of the Mie Dircctontof ihe 
Director of the Mint upon production of, during Mint a 
I NE cae acdc ons Sepusensenn oolsandstereqsagiasesedsnestoonnaee 


The Superintendent 


Prices and Wages. Report on retail, 1892 Piero cir R. P. Falkner, Esq. 
Public Debt and Cash in Treasury of the United] The Secretary of the 
States. Monthly statements of. (Current numbers) Treasury 


Connecticut. State Board of Health— 
Monthly Bulletins. (Current numbers) ..............00+. 
14th Annual Report for 1890-91, with registration > The Board of Health 
report for 1890. Diagrams and plans, 8vo.._........ 
HARTFORD. Report of the special committee on| John J. McCook, 
Outdoor alms of the town of Hartford, a.p. 1891.... Esq. 


Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ me 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
RIN oregon aay, Fig ose vongecesechecscascanenebisacesocbee 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 
Suronicle, (Current numbers).......::..015...ccseeneceectepece 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 2, June, The Editors 


39 


bP) 


ME asc. ksssovbepertdonisechoigaptiecrslevvbans veceacs 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. July, 1892 ................ The Publisher 
The Yale Review. Vol. i, No. 2, August, 1892. ............ The Publishers 


VOL. LY. PART III. 2m 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- 

tions. No. 7. 1892. (Selection from Contents.) 

Monetary Mortality-Experience on Annuities in > The Society 
. American Life Insurance Companies. Ratios of 

mortality for number and amount ....secessccsserservers 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Annals, Vol. iii, No.1, July, 1892 .2.2..0...c.sccseesneee 
American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. 

vii, Nos. 2and 8. 8vo. 1892 ...... wadachaghecssharetecneeaeee 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiv, . 

No. 2, June, 1892. Maps. ees she sdedgeesce csr geaeaaee } The Society 
American Philosophical Society— 

Proceedings. Vol. xxx, No. 138. Plates, 8vo. 

LED oo scidecesensttendestanetaccnscoslmp Cee acre, Cassa een 
Transactions. New Series, vol. xvii, parts 1 and 2. “4 
Plates, 4t0. | WSO2 iirc. c.-ssh<ocslesees-ospattes nebecsusee ea 

Franklin Institute. Journal. (Current monthly num- 

bers) 


\ The Academy 


} The Association 


} The Institute 


VES aoe eH HCO S ESE O OOS SOHO SHEE EHH HOOHOO EES ESEE SEES OOOO OESES SOO DETR OEE SEDO SESE 


International— : 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- 
bers.) “8 V0, x... .:seisss-ssnshsasssess ss ee eieuer eta thee eer } The Board of Trade 
Congrés Pénitentiaire Internationale de Saint-Péters- 
bourg, 1890. Actes du Congrés. Vol. i. Procés- 
verbaux des Séances. Vol. ii. Rapports sur les 


questions du Programme de la Section de Droit a aan Rouat, 
Pénal. Vol. iii. Rapports sur les questions du Seaiet sini 
Programme de la Section Pénitentiaire. 3vols. 8vo. 
1890-92 «os... ccvegsescedeccossrospdssteecvenrt ota ane aan an 

Statistique Internationale. Navigation Maritime. 


IV. Mouvement de la Navigation; ouvrage rédigé +» The Compiler 
par A.N. Kier. 4to. 1892 


POCO HE OOHOOO LOSS OOOH OSE HOSE OES EOEOS 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Prices and Wages in India. Ninth issue. \ Fol.| James E. O’Conor, 
F Penman oS © aside Snircon ot toe eee Esq., C.LE. 
rade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. (Current numbers) ...:.1:..0,aess see eet The eee 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current SME as 
numbers) merce, Calcutta 


CHEESE HH OHOO OO OSE HHH HOE ORDO O SHOE HEED OT ESEE SHOU EO OOOTH HOO OEGTHE SOE HEE 


Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) .......s0ese The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— ; 
Journal. Vol. lx; Part I, Nos. 2 and 3; Part II, 
Nos. 2—4, 1891. Vol. lxi; Part I, No. 1; 
Part: TI, No.1, 1892. Plates. ..:....1.:...:deescn eee 


The Society 
Proceedings. July, 1891—March, 1892 . 


Fee ereeroeesessscees 


The Registrar-Gene- 


Reports of the Registrar- 
ports o e Registrar-General of, for 1889 and ral of England 


1890. 2vols. Fol. 


SOOO HOHE Te ee En Eee ese eeEnee EOD eres Heese eHererseseeeses 


Bermuda. Births, Marriages and Deaths. sana 


1892.] Additions to the Library. B15 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of— 

Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements. 
PE MEVOITERIIOD Sc 20 bo cccesesceance, ckossedesess-ocecseneevaseeosecs 

Census of 1891. Bulletins, Nos. 10 and 12. Manu- 
PACE RCH he NGHOMBITEICR ....5.....ccecccscseseccsesedeasnes 

Sessional Papers, 1891-92. _ Adulteration of Food. 
Report for 1890-91. Canal Statistics, 1891. Civil 
Service Examiners’ Report for 1891. Criminal 
Statistics, 1891. Experimental Farms, Reports on, 
for 1891. Fisheries, Statements and Inspectors’ 
Reports for 1891. Fisheries, Report of Department 
of, for 1891. Immigration, Quarantine and Public 
Health, Reports on, for 1891. Indian Affairs, 
Report on, for 1891. Interior, Report of Depart- + 


i N.S. Garland, Esq. 
\ Geo. Johnson, Esq. 


urinot, Esq., 


ment of, for 1891. Journals of the Senate, vol. xxv, 
Appendices 1 and 2, Session 1891. Journals of 
the House of Commons, Session 1891, Appendices, 
vol. ii. North-west Mounted Police Force, 
Report for 1891. Public Printing and Stationery, 
Report on, for 1890-91. Railway Statistics for 
1891. Weights, Measures, and Gas, Report on 
RPC OLOGY 932. cy eset catsncgsenscsoseah sorseasettnee ss 
MANITOBA. Reports on Crops and Live Stock,| The Agricultural 
RPM RATE CES 96 8-12 -xs va cso dys Scoo lanes haterdnageBeycnccvvedees Department 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Canadian Institute. An appeal to the Canadian ) 
Institute on the rectification of Parliament, by Sand- | 
ford Fleming, O.M.G., &e. (A collection of Papers - The Institute 
and Extracts on methods of Election, &c.) 8vo. 
oy cc goes dhe snvscnedsesnudlgrons dane stoedeapeedaones 
Cape of Good Hope— 
Census. Results of the Census of the Colony, 5th . f 
RI BOO me IATA, LOL. .......cscsescacsecseccorsessescsessoee ean SEE 
BOB UO TY EOUITIC oc u..c0s0d.-occasquedenatsoeseseaceutsrecesees y 
Education. Report of the Superintendent-General of, | 
BRM SEPM Batre 2dr scan vd csinchsdotatse Laesisevessvesssssduded 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1891. Diagram, | The Colonial Secre- 
ere a oaisschssedhcxecucdtcacscveievessedsssenssesngs tary 


The Superintendent 


Jamaica. Census of Jamaica and its Bey weet The Registrar-Gene- 
Paemomeeme Ob April, L891: Wolk. .........:.....scsceccceorsereee 


Mauritius— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Annual Report of | The Registrar-Gene- 
the Registrar-General of, for 1889. Fol. .......... ral of England 


His Excellency The 


Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius, 1891. Fol..... atcmnce 


Natal. Durban Chamber of Commerce. Annual Report | The Chamber of 
URES E EVO iicisccvecsas.csecssscouecenvarsocvorstennessvassnesssvossosvces Commerce 


New South Wales— 
The Director of Agri- 


culture 
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Agricultural Gazette. (Current numbers)........00 Ets 
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Blue Book for 1891 wic..2:..ccscessoncudhasosursocsanenpeveecen tate team 
Statistical Account of the seven Colonies, by T. A.) 


The Agent-General 
for N. 8. Wales 


Coghlan. Map and diagrams, 8vo. 1892 ............... | T. A. Coghlan, Esq., 
Statistical Register for 1891 and previous years.+ Government Sta- 
Part 4. Law and Crime. Part 5. Population and | __ tistician 


Vital Statistics. Part 7. Agriculture and Minerals. J 


New Zealand— 
Colonial Museum and Caberstre Twenty-sixth ) 
Annual Report, with List of Donations and Deposits | 


durtig 1890-91. Sv0.isct..hs.: te espa eee a The Colonial Museum 
Geological Explorations. Reports of, during 1890-91. 
Diagrams, SV0. ....cheiscudacutieesbs tice tideeioass: ieee ee 5] 


Queensland. Supplements to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). (Current numbers). fuabene ral of Queensland 


South Australia. Census of 1891. Part 3. Oni The Superintendent 
Condition of the People. Fol. «.....::..:.1... Sedesscsesvectostole of Census 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.] The Government 
(Current num bers) -s...2..-scessascqnencersiennt corey yd een Secretary 


The Government 


Tasmania. Census. Results of the Census of the 
Colony, 5th April, 1891. Parts 5. Education ; 6. Sick- 


ness and Infirmity ; 7. Religions of the People. Fol. phir se 
Victoria— ' 
Census of 1891. tne 2. Birthplaces of the People.| H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
3. Religions.” 4., Ages. " Fol) siege, sete ee C.M.G. 
Mines. Annual Report of the Secretary of, for 1891.| The Department of 
Plates and plats, fol, 0.3.2 2022 eee ee oe Mines 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1890, and Parts 1, 
Blue Book ; 2. Population; 3. Finance, for 1891. H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


HON, ©. ctcvcdes Uinasssudabiv ses cous Saaiaiet ese olen C.M.G., Govern- 
Victorian Year-Book for 1890-91. (18th year.) Vol.ii.| ment Statist 
Svo. 
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The Bankers’ Magazine and Journal of the Bankers’ 
Institute of Australasia. Vol. v. Nos. 10, May, >} G. D. Meudell, Esq. 
and. 12, July, 1892.. Plates, Syo. ans. 10 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Army Medical Department. Report for 1890, with] The Army Medical 
Appendix. «Vols xxxii.) -8y os. 4.4.,.:01cse0ns eA Department 
3oard of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers.).... The Board of Trade 

Customs. 36th Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs for the Year ended 81st March, 1892. 
LCGROD A EB 90.8. ecatsccnc came ae 

Emigration and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom in 1891. ‘(134.) 1892 


The Commissioners 
of Customs 


} The Board of Trade 
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-  (c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Railway Returns for the United Kingdom for 1891.) 


SN ha 20582. <secdsansendectcsarceeecereciaacesdese 

Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign - 
Countries for 1880 to 1889-90. 18th number. 
RT Oe by fechas t0 sovscnscoencivscebsaceocesreassee 


Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for 1877 
to 1891. 39th number. [C-6718.] 8vo........0..... 

Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries > The Board of Trade 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for 1891. 
RE Ra ota fa bode 5s nove annineenenneocessoce 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns)... 

Wages. Return of Rates of, paid by Local Authorities 
and Private Companies to "Police and to Workpeople 
employed on Roads, &c., and at Gas and Water 
Works, with Report thereon. [C-6715.] 1892 .... J 

Eight Foreign Office Reports on Trade and condition | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
of Labour, &c., in various countries. 1892. 8vo..... i C.B. 








England— 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births and ral of England 
Deaths to June, 1892. No. 174. 870. wcceeeesssceeees 

West Sussex. 18th Annual Report on the condition 
of the combined Sanitary District of West Suse | Dr. Charles Kelly 


CREE ACD 6 seseosnoseisenoranreddeenes sbeseatedanfrorecvaseses 

London— 

Criminal Returns, Metropolitan Police. 1891.| The Commissioner of 
es See, Scag daces «Dansk esee exnede sucBbiees ssisecinivaeaase Police 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Reports for 1891 of 
the Statistical Committee and the Medical Super- | The Statistical Com- 


intendents of Infectious Hospitals and Imbecile mittee 
Asylums, &. Maps and diagrams. 8v0. ........... 
Birmingham— 


Abstract of Treasurer’s Accounts for the Year ended } 

NR oop Sohn dns ce acos ee Hhenpae adaaewianoesesesaone cad | 
“Blue Book.” General and Detailed Financial | 

Statement for the year ended 31st March, 1892.... r eae ab cee 
Epitome of the Blue Book for the year ended | 

31st March, 1892. 3 parts, la. 8vo. 1892............ J 


Ireland— 

Census of Ireland, 1891. Part 1. Area, Houses, and ) 
Population; also ages, civil or conjugal condition, 
occupatious, birthplaces, religion, and education of 
the People. Vols. i, Leinster; ii, Munster; iii, 
Ulster; iv, Connaught. Part 2. General Report, 
with illustrative maps and diagrams, tables, and | my, posistrar-Gene- 
ET oo in. voy nn sidranadesancanrn Aiea oshnetssquead one hie Tealand 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current 
EAN fo ov ven sbnala-Snare ignaens caaheors ce adjeedentess dh 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1891, and 
March, 1892, Births and Deaths to March, 1892, 
and June, 1892. Nos. 118 and 114. 870... J 
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Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
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for the quarter ending 30th June, 1892. No. 150.... 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Coss (ARTHUR S.). Metallic Reserves and the Meeting 
of Parliament. 28 pp., Svo.— T8920 cae aseectees: rae 
Cossa (Lurer). Introduzione allo studio dell’ Economia The Publishes 
Politica. 3rd edizione. xii + 594 pp., 8vo. Milano, M.U Hoevk 
1892 s.ss:ss,c.sesssionen iehieleeet ae ene Baie se 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Tugiit 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Part 3. Chamberlen-Conciliation, | The Editor 


The Author 


Boards, of2 . 8¥0. 18923 are.ie ete oe J 
FaLkner (R. P.). Statistics of Prisoners, 1890. 56 pp., Teck nenne 
Sv0. 1892 oi csccisnesctereeca een er : 


FERRARIS (CARLO F.). Principii di Scienza me The Publisher, 
xi+445 pp., vo. ' Milano,” 1892.%0i22.)...0be. sst.ccoeee M. U. Hoepli 
GEISSLER (ARTH). Ueber die Vorteile der Berechnung 
nach. “ Perzentilen Graden.” 14 pp., 8vo. Tabingers | The Author 
LBD vi.scsesssonssossneansscteunessocceceaessstulyteesanenaay st Sanne tn nate amma J 
JzeANS (J.S.). On the laws regulating the liability of 
employers for accidents to workmen in different 
countries in their bearing on English law and usage. J S 
46 pp., BVO. 1892 -.....2.0.4.csecsvosesenoteaescyssceesenmeen Seen ae 
Juraschek (Dr. Fr. von)— 
Otto Hibner’s Geographisch - statistische Tabellen ) 
aller Linder der Erde. 41 Ausgabe fiir 1892. 
Herausgegeben von, vii+ 91 pp., obl. 12mo. Fronk. | 


firt, 1892. 2s... cccsesseetatsedeces eeostie nied seis imeem ce eee A 
Ubersichten der Weltwirthschaft. J ahrgang 1885-89. 
Lieferung'7, -12m0.> 1892" tise ee 4 
LEVASSEUR (H.). Note sur la méthode d’enseignement 
de la géographie. 82 pp., Svo. [LS92Z)Tacarcsnsnesteeaes 


nationalen Congressen des Jahres 1891. 50 pp., la. 
Sv0. Wien! 1892) iyi iveccccs-stes tose teen 
Nicuortson (J. 8.). The Effects of Machinery on 
Wages. New and revised edition. x+1438 pp., 8vo. 
1892 
Owen (Hueu, sun.). The Elementary Education Acts, 
1870-73-74, and 1876, with introduction, notes and 
index, with an Appendix. 14thedition. xv +600 pp., 
BVO. 1879 son. sscss-sapoopieunvooprepaseceapocresernesers, (a itty nan 


Mayr (Dr. Grore v.). Die Statistik auf drei ps | 
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Dr, F. J. Mouat 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxi, No. 4 


May, 1892. 8vo. “t The Institute 
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Economic Review. Vol.ii, No.3. July, 1892 ow. The Publishers 
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Imperial Institute. Year-Book of the Imperial Insti- 
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British Empire. First Issue (1892). xiii + 824 pp., | 


eee eee ener eeeee 


map and diagrams, Ja. 8vO. 1892 .........cssscenserereceees 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxx, Part 2. 1892.... a 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ . 
Institute of Chemistry. Register of Fellows and Asso- 
eR ENO ogee gcc oevc- notes adeveeicassse-aedeensacease ee: ye 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. or ys 
Vols. cvili—cx, 1891-92. Plates, 8V0. ...........cccesscceceeeees The Institution 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. (Current] The Chamber of 
oe 52 Bas vn gon ovns nennceds Sete cnstdecmodg rae Commerce 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. ‘Third Series. Set 
ic FL, OS CE se) } NESE B Es 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. July, 1892. 8vo. ........ " 
Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings. Vol. xxiii, . 
(G92 ANP) se Sl ee a mn } The Tastitaite 


STONES | GA cia Sa 
Royal Irish Academy— 

“Cunningham Memoirs.” No.7. Plates, 4to. 1892) 

Proceedings. Third Series. Vol. ii, No. 2. May, | 


Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. et The Stecey 


Be MEE LCM OVO Aas seus oc acconescsieds aatewenegecdaccabasses na reds Trish 
Transactions. Vol. xxix, Parts 18 and 19. Plates, | y 
RR teense cs Bedale A dedhcecan ot asharedee.ciasedanes 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current | m4 Institution 
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Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 


Sanitary Institute. Transactions of the, Vol. xii, 1891. 
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Authors, &c.— 


Cassells (W. R.). Cotton: an account. of its Culture in the Bombay 
Presidency. xi + 347 pp., diagrams and maps, la.8vo. Bombay, 1862. 

Cunningham (W.). The Use and Abuse of Money. xxiv + 219 pp., 8vo. 1891. 

Gibbins (H. de B.). The Industrial History of England. 2nd edition. 
villi + 240 pp., maps, sm. 8vo. 1892. 

Holyoake (George J.).. The Co-operative Movement to-day. 198 pp., 8vo. 
1891 : 


Mallet (Sir Louis). Free Exchange. Papers on Political and Economical 
Subjects, including chapters on the Law of Value and Unearned Incre- 
ment. By the late, Edited by Bernard Mallet. xxiv + 356 pp., 8vo. 
1891. 

Ridgeway (William). The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 
Standards. xii + 417 pp., illustrations, 8vo. 1892. 

Turquan (Victor). Manuel de Statistique Pratique. Statistiques Munici- 
pales et Départementales. Statistique générale de la France et de 
toutes les branches de |’Administration. Préface de Maurice Block. 
xll + 564 pp., la. 8vo. Paris, 1891. 


Periodicals, &c.— 


Annual Register for 1891. 

Palmer’s Index to the Times for the first two quarters of 1892. 

Publisher’s Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, &. Band ii, Halfte 2; Band iii, 
Halfte 1 und 2, 1892. 


Parliamentary Papers— 


Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour. Report on, 1892. 
Scotland. Reports of the Registrar-General for 1890 and 1891. 
Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom, 1892. 
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The Inasucurat Appruss of Cuartes Bootn, Esq., Presmeant of the 
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CONTENTS : 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, | 

A President in his address ought, I think, tu survey the posi- 
tion, and so far as may be forecast the future of the society or 
science he represents. As leader for the time being he should 
recount the triumphs of the past, or from the history of failure 
draw some salutary warning, and point the way to new conquests ; 
all with the single aim of nerving his fellow workers through 
confidence and hope to fresh exertions. This is what I should, but 
alas, am unfit to do, and I must beg your forbearance. I feel very 
deeply the honour you have done me in choosing me for your 
President. No one can be more conscious than I am of the im- 
portance of statistics in this age of rapid social reconstruction, or 
of the important part that this Society is well fitted to play in 
these changes. But it is as a divisional leader that I must address 
you to-night. Instead of a plan of campaign, all I have to offer is 
the faithful report of a skirmish. If, next November, I have the 
honour of addressing you again I hope I may do better. 

The losses caused the Society by death in 1891-92 were men- 
tioned in the Annual Report. I wish here especially to refer to 
that of Sir James Caird, who, by reason of his scientific treatment 
of economic subjects, stood in the front rank of public servants. 
We owe to his memory a debt of gratitude, not only for his 
numerous and valuable contributions to our Proceedings, and the 
conspicuous ability with which he occupied this Chair, and for his 
kindness in undertaking the duties of Trustee for our property, but 
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even more for the example he has set us, and for the proof he 
has given the world of the immense value which may attach to 
statistical inquiries in connection with the government of the 
country. 

I have to-night the honour to lay before this Society the results 
of an inquiry into the condition of waterside labour in the Port 
of London, with some suggestions for its improvement. There is 
a good deal in this paper that calls for discussion. In this Society, 
by courteous usage, the President’s address is not discussed, but I 
shall take care to find an early opportunity for hearing the views 
and profiting by the criticism of those of my audience who are 
interested in the subject. 


I.—London Riverside Labour. 


In 1887, when I was considering dock employment as a principal 
East End industry, I found the position to be very hopeless as well 
as very unsatisfactory. The employers were content, and the men, 
though far from content, were entirely unorganised. The dock 
managers accepted the crowd and struggle at the dock gates as an 
inevitable phenomenon, which happened to fit in well with the 
conditions of their trade. They could always he sure of sufficient 
labour, and though its quality might be bad, its pay was corres- 
pondingly low. The character of the men matched well with the 
character of the work and its remuneration. All alike were low 
and irregular. The vicious circle was complete. How should it 
be broken P 

In 1892 all this is changed. The unions, founded under the 
greatest difficulties in 1888, have had a wonderful career; and | 
if some mistakes have been made, and some hopes disappointed, 
there yet remains a solid foundation on which much may be 
built, and an inspiring record. It may be true that as yet but 
little has been done from a purely material point of view to 
better the condition of the dock labourer; but what the men have 
already achieved through organisation is not to be measured solely 
by advantages obtained in pay or the conditions of employment. 
By organisation they step into line with other more highly skilled 
and more highly paid labour, and so acquire a position of dignity 
in the State of the utmost practical value if wisely used. Already 
we see the effect of this in the changed attitude of the employers 
as to casual employment. It is now generally admitted that more 
regular work makes better labourers, and that better labourers are 
more satisfactory servants even at higher pay. 

Riverside labour consists of the follt aap branches :— 


I. Import through the docks. 
(1.) Discharging from on board ship in dick. 
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(2.) Receiving on quay and passing into warehouse. 
(3.) Receiving aud stowing into lighters. 
(4.) Handling in warehouse. 
II. Import through the wharves. 
(Subject to the same subdivisions as the dock work)... 
III. Import “ over side’’ from ships lying in the stream. 
(The men so employed are termed “ shipworkers,” and 
undertake also the loading of coasting vessels). 
IV. Export work (both dock and Sty 
Handling goods on quay iu preparation foi the 
iors. 
V. Stowage of cargo (export) by stevedores. 
VI. Lighterage of goods. 
VII. Handling of coals and ballast (dock, wharf; or een 
(1.) Discharging coal. 
(2.) Loading coal as cargo (by stevedores), 
(3.) Coaling steamers. 
(4.) Ballast heavers. 
VIII. Handling of ships in port. 
(1.) Tug boatmen. 
(2.) Ship scrapers and painters. . 
(3.) Riggers and shore gang men. 
(4.) Sailors in port. 


The labour employed by the dock companies may be considered 
in two divisions: (1) that of the ‘‘ joint committee,” including the 
London and St. Katharine, East and West India, Victoria and 
Albert, and Tilbury Docks, and some warehouses in town: (2) that 
of the Millwall and Surrey Commercial Docks, which, though on 
opposite sides of the river, are alike devoted principally to the 
handling of grain and timber. . 

Wharf labour may be similarly divided, the men who handle 
erain and timber being of a different class from the rest, with 
special aptitude for this work, and a higher rate of pay. The 
work, however, is not to be obtained all the year round, and those 
who do it are for the most part unaccustomed to seek any other 
employment. Some of the grain and timber men, and some of the 
steamship workers, receive wages as high, and in some cases even 
higher, than the stevedores (who have 8d. an hour), and at this 
point the spheres of work overlap a little, the Stevedores’ Union 
having one branch consisting of men engaged in the discharge of 
timber, while some stowage is undertaken by shipworkers. 

Apart from this slight element of confusion, the stevedores are 
a distinct and highly organised body of men, undertaking a 
distinct division of export work, with very little interference from 
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free labour. The lightermen and watermen also play a distinct 
part, and are completely organised, there being two bodies, the 
lighter and watermen proper, and the “non-freemen,”’ or those 
who have not served a full apprenticeship and so obtained the 
freedom of the Watermen’s Company. 

The discharging of coal is done by the ‘ Coal porters’ winch- 
“men,” a distinct organisation from that of the “ National coal 
‘ norters,” who undertake to coal steamers. The ‘ winchmen” 
are the successors of the “coal whippers,” the change in name 
following a change in the system of handling the coal. The work 
‘is highly paid, but hard and irregular. Up to recent times there 
has been little outside competition, but an attempt to close the 
ranks of the union led to the employment of free labour under 
the management of the Shipping Federation, and although the 
policy has been abandoned the competition continues. Ballast 
heaving is very similar work, but is separately organised. Tug 
boatmen, sailors, &c., have also their unions. 

The “import over side” work (Section III) is engaged and 
paid for by the owners of the vessels lying in the stream to be 
discharged, these being often also wharf owners; at the Surrey 
Commercial Docks the shipowners in some instances contract 
direct with stevedores for the discharge of their cargoes, and at 
the Victoria and Albert Docks, and in one instance at the 
St. Katharine’s Docks, the shipowners now provide the labour 
on board and on quay for discharging ; otherwise all the labour 
in Sections I to IV is engaged and paid by the dock and wharf 
owners. 

It is to these sections that what follows will apply. To them 
only belong the men who are called “ dockers.’’ Sections V to VII 
consist, as we have seen, of distinct bodies of men whose work, 
though partly interchangeable with that of the dockers, and 
closely interdependent, is better organised and better paid, and to 
some extent more skilled. As to Section VIII, seamen in port 
cannot be considered separately from those at sea, nor the tradesmen 
engaged in keeping ships in repair separately from those employed 
in their construction or in other similar work. 


II.— Organisation of the Men. 


In early times the work of the port, then confined to wharves 
near London Bridge, was in the hands of privileged societies under 
the jurisdiction of the City; but with the extension of the docks 
eastward this system broke down, and the only society left is 
that of “ Fellowship Porters,” whose numbers are dwindling, and 
whose claim to certain monopolies is challenged. The abolition | 
of the corn laws brought large imports of grain to the Thames, 
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and the famine in Ireland, happening about the same time, sup- 
plied a large number of needy labourers, who, coming to London, 
got possession of much of the work of handling heavy merchandise, 
such as grain and timber. There was then no distinction between 
timber men or corn porters and other dock work, nor between 
loading and unloading; and all alike was ill paid. But these 
distinctions began to creep in as the rates of pay rose; the masters 
refusing to pay the higher rates for the easier A less skilled 
branches of the work. 

After the marked rise of pay secured by the unions established 
in 1872, the distinction grew sharper, and the men engaged in 
specially skilled work, as for instance the stowage of cargo and 
the unloading of grain and timber, became close corporations in 
the midst of a mass of unorganised labour. For it was only where 
skill or great strength provided a natural barrier against competi- 
tion that the unions held together. Thus the General Labour 
Protection League, established: in 1872, with a large number of 
branches on both sides of the river, practically broke up, only 
six branches remaining in existence, five of stevedores on the north 
side of the river, who have continued as the Amalgamated Steve- 
dores’ Labour Protection League, and one of corn porters on the 
south side, who afterwards formed the nucleus of the present 
South Side Labour League. 

In 1888-89 there was a second general upheaval of riverside 
labour, culminating in the great dock strike of August, 1889, 
which spread over all classes of dock labour on both sides of the: 
Thames, and affected, by way of ‘‘sympathy,” most of the inter- 
connected trades. The strike on the north side was largely led by 
the stevedores’ union, and that on the south side by the “ over side 
“corn porters,” the leaders of these organisations being the most 

important components of the strike committees at ‘“‘ Wade’s Arms ” 
and ‘‘Saye’s Court” respectively. As a result of the strike, the 
two existing unions arose, viz., the ‘Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and 
“General Labourers’ Union,” and the “ South Side Labour Pro-- 
“tection League.” The latter was a revival of the old league—the 
overside corn porters belonging to both—and like the old league 
is a decentralised federation of branches which are almost self- 
governing. The Dockers’ Union, on the other hand, like the 
stevedores, is a centralised organisation, and has followed the 
example of the Amalgamated Engineers in the method of its 
spread to other places all over the kingdom. 

Under the same impulse the stevedores, while retaining their 
special organisation, widened its gates so as to include in one 
union all the members of the trade; and the unions of’ lightermen, 
coalies, &c., filled up their ranks; so that for a time nearly the 
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whole labour of the port was included in some organisation or 
other. Finally, the delegates, who, representing these various 
unions, had formed the strike committee, developed into the 
“ United Labour Council of the Port of London,” an unsuc- 
‘cessful attempt to federate the riverside industries; and this in 
‘turn has merged in the present “ Federation of Trade and Labour 
-“ Unions,” from which much has been hoped, but which has so far 
been attended with only partial success, and which it is to be 
feared may also end in disappointment. 

Under the excitement of the great strike, many who were 
‘loafers rather than labourers joined the Dockers’ Union and South 
Side League, thus unduly exaggerating the numbers on the roll. 
When the strike was over and work began, those who had joined 
only to claim “strike pay” fell out. That is, they did not pay, or 
did not long continue to pay, the 2d. a week demanded by the 
union. Over such as were not really dock labourers at all, the 
union had no power, and to get rid of them was gain rather than 
loss. Upon those who actually worked at the riverside, sufficient 
pressure could be and was exercised, by inspection of ‘‘ cards,” to 
keep them in the union, whether heartily willing or not. But 
owing to a change then adopted in the method of engaging men at 
the docks, this advantage was lost, excepting at the Millwall 
‘Dock, at a few of the wharves, and with some lines of steamships, 
where the employers have been willing to co-operate with the 
Union. The general result has been a great falling off in the 
‘numbers of “ financial members.” 

A member of the union may be as much as six weeks in 
arrear. If he owes more than six weeks’ subscription he ceases to 
be a “financial member.” According to the rules, all levies must 
also have been paid. But arrears are often forgiven, and levies 
overlooked, the decision on these points being now left with each 
branch. Sickness or lack of work are sufficient excuse for re- 
mitting arrears, provided a man is ready to pay his current sub- 
scription. 

It would not be fair to take the financial members as con- 
stituting the whole strength of the union, as some members who 
‘‘ pay when they can” are thorough unionists; and there are 
many others who in a dispute would claim membership and obey 
the orders of the union, and who must therefore be counted as 
unionists, even though more ready to draw than contribute to the 
funds. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to include those 
who only join under compulsion, and are never at heart loyal 
members of the union. 

After allowing however for those who may still be fairly 
counted, and for those who never should have been counted at all,. 
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there is a considerable diminution in the number of members 
of the two unions to which I have referred. 
The South Side Protection League” consists of seventeen 
branches, which retain and manage their own funds, paying 3d. per 
member per quarter to the central management fund. In 1890 
this contribution amounted to 210/., representing 4,200 members; 
in 1891 it was 127/., representing 2,500 members. All these would 
be financial members of the branches; each branch having from 
100 to 250 members. Six of the seventeen are branches of corn 
porters, seven of general wharf labourers, and four are deal 
porters, ship workers, &c. The entrance fees vary from 2s. 6d. to 
20s., only one branch, that of steamship workers (who are in effect 
stevedores), being as high as 20s. Nearly all these men work 
on the south side, as do also the members of District IV of the 
Dockers’ Union. There is, as has already been mentioned, a little 
overlapping of spheres of work on the south side with the steve- 
dores. Where the work is similar, the pay is similar also, and 
strength of organisation follows invariably a higher rate of pay. 
Work which any labourer can do is ill paid and difficult to organise. 
‘The Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Labourers’ Union” 
is an organisation which now extends over the whole country. It 
is divided for London into six districts, with about sixty branches. 
he number of financial members is not published except in total, 
and depends for each branch, as we have seen, on the degree of 
strictness with which a general rule is applied; but the total 
amount of contributions received by each branch is given in the 
accounts (which are prepared with great care), and from these 
amounts a reasonable estimate can be formed (see table below). 
The contributions received during any period may be diminished 
by members falling behind, or swollen by the payment of arrears, 
or by the entrance fees of new members, but on the whole may 
be accepted as providing a rough measure of the number of 
financial members. The rate of subscription was 3d. per week, or 
13s. for twelve months (having been raised from 2d. to 34. in 1891). 





Half-Year | Half-Year Twelve 


Branches. to to 3lst Months, 
‘ 30th June. | December. 1891. 
£ £ £ 

District I. Town warehouses ...........0. 10 381 360 741 
» LI. Wapping and London Docks LE 492 235 729 

» IIL. India and Millwall _............ 11 669 461 T,130 
PY SOUL BIDS... .snces-ccscesnessres 13 fae 560 1,097 
Peeeaye Victoria and Albert ............ 11 1,090 830 1,920 
BER LULL 20s esccsvcessediereseasoees 4, 78 on 109 








60 3,247 2,477 55724 
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If each 13s.! represents a financial member, we should have on 
the whole 8,800 for the year, or taking each half year by itself 
(at 6s. 6d. a member) about 10,000, dropping to about 7,500. 

I am not able to make a comparison with 1890, because in that 
year very considerable sums, included in the accounts, were levied 
to assist strikers in Australia, and a further levy (not so well paid) 
was made to support a strike at Cardiff, but there is no doubt 
that the numbers would show a progressive falling off each half 
year—possibly from 15,000 to 12,500, and so to 10,000 and 7,500 
in the two years. On the whole it is not improbable that the two 
unions together had within the London District about 20,000 
financial members at the beginning of 1890, when nearly all who 
were employed could be counted, against about 10,000 now, or 
50 per cent. of the total number. 

Even if this be so, what remains represents a remarkable 
degree of organisation, when the character of the men and the 
difficulties of the task are taken into consideration. Jt must also 
be remembered that if the union has lost some strength in London, 
it has gained greatly elsewhere. : 


III. — Disputes. 


The main subjects of dispute, whether with the employers or 
between the men and their own leaders, have been: (1) the dinner 
hour, (2) contract work and the plus system, and (3) the position 
of non-unionists. Of these the first two are complicated by a 
tangle of old customs. The third, concerning the treatment of 
non-unionists, is more simple, as the only question is of expedi- 
ency. Given the power, and there is no hesitation amongst 
unionists as to its use. 

Payment for the dinner time is a very old custom. When the 
pay was 2s. 6d. for a day of eight hours, an interval of a few 
minutes was allowed for beer during the morning, and twenty 
minutes for dinner, or more properly for lunch, as the dock 
labourer made his chief meal, tea and dinner in one, when his 
work was done. These short hours fell in with the customs’ 
regulations, and if overtime was worked it was paid at 4d. an 
hour. On this plan the work at the docks, if ill paid, was fairly 
easy. In 1872 the men struck for and obtained 5d. an hour in 
place of 2s. 6d.aday. The dinner time was still allowed by the 
employer, and the men thus received 3s. 4d. for the full day, but 
only 2s. 11d. in winter, when the day was usually seven hours, The 
overtime rate became 6d. The employers met this advance by 

1 In the report for 1891 the total financial membership is given at 29,140 for 


the whole union, and the total of contributions at the various branches 18,7384/., 
or 12s. 11d. per head. 
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taking every advantage of the hour system. Men were not 
engaged till wanted, and were paid off at any hour if the work 
was finished. Beyond this, steps were taken by various appli- 
cations of the contract and plus system to stimulate the men, 
so as to secure a full amount of work being done in each 
hour. 

The “contract” system consisted of a bargain made with picked 
men, acting individually or in groups, who employed others at 
5d. an hour and took for their own remuneration the difference 
between the money they received, a price per ton, and the wages 
they paid away. The “plus” system, worked under the dock 
foremen, attempted to interest every labourer in the expedition of 
the work by undertaking to pay beyond the regulation 5d. a 
further remuneration, based on a tonnage rate, fixed as for a 
contract. Wherever these systems could be applied they were 
adopted. It is not wonderful that they caused a good deal of 
heart-burning. 

From the masters’ point of view to “ work” is for a man to do 
his best; to do otherwise is to be an idle fellow, taking money 
he has not earned. The men would be far from denying that 
there is such a thing as robbing the employer by loafing and 
idleness ; but they recognise degrees of reasonable honest effort in 
work, and object, if I may so put it, to give sixpenny or seven- 
penny work for 5d. The contract system was to them ‘“‘sweating ” 
—the slave-driving of small masters. It was a system which 
benefitted the dock company ; and the contractors themselves might 
do very well; but the labourer had no advantage—he sweated that 
the others might profit. 

The plus system, though seemingly more fair, was hardly more 
satisfactory. It lacked any sound basis, as the men had no voice 
in fixing the tonnage prices, nor insight into the calculations made, 
nor was the “ plus ”’ equally shared, the largest proportion going to 
the ganger, whose special interest it thus became to push on the 
others. There resulted a feeling amongst the men that the whole 
thing was delusive—a carrot tied in front of the poor donkey’s 
nose to tempt him onwards. This grievance brought about a short 
strike in the London and India Docks, where chiefly the system 
applied, ending in the rule being made in 1885 that no labourer 
should receive less than 6d. an hour for contract jobs or for work on 
the plussystem. Many more men than enough could however be had 
at 6d. an hour, and it was complained that in the struggle treat- 
ing or bribing foremen in order to secure the privilege of work 
became common, if not customary. 

The great strike followed in 1889, having for its objects the 
uniform 6d. rate of pay, the minimum half day’s wages (2s.), and 
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the abolition of contract. These points were won, but to gain 
them dinner time pay was abandoned. 

We have already seen how, by the excitement of this strike, 
all riverside workers were. brought into line. No sooner was it 
settled than the divergence of the interests involved became 
obvious; and the greatest difficulty was in regard to dinner time | 
pay. 
At the wharves, where the hours were 6 to 6, or 8 to 6, 
it had been usual to pay 5s. for the long day and 4s. 2d. for the 
short day, being 5d. an hour over the whole time. The men were 
allowed for meals 1 hour out of 10, or 14 out of 12. On the 
new system they were to get 6d. in place of 5d. an hour, but 
instead of gaining Iod. or Is. on the day’s work, the advantage, 
by their receiving nothing for meal times, was reduced to 5d. 
or 43d. a day. They had not understood—they thought their 
interests had been neglected—they would not stand it—they 
always had been paid for meal times and always would be. So 
they re-opened the fight at Hay’s Wharf, but were finally worsted 
by the introduction of outsiders engaged permanently on weekly 
pay. 

Nor did the dockers like it, but they did not suffer quite so 
much on their short dinner time, and the other points in the 
settlement concerned them more than the wharf men; for the 
system of taking men on and discharging them short of half a 
day, which was put an end to, applied principally to the docks, 
and the contract work objected to was entirely an affair of the 
docks. 
Amongst those working at the different docks there was a 
similar clashing of interests. The grain and timber men, and the 
south side workers generally, complained that their interests had 
been neglected. In this case however the difficulty was settled 
amicably between the men and their employers. 

It is to be remarked that whenever pay is drawn at a minimum or 
subsistence rate, with a plus to follow according to results, the 
question of the dinner hour loses its point, assuming there is any- 
thing to divide; for the extra wages paid would only reduce the 
amount to be distributed. When the settlement of 1889 was made, 
it was agreed that the work might, when desirable, be given to the 
men at a price per ton, and done under the joint supervision of 
dock officials and representatives of the men; but the plan did not 
succeed. Control over the men being nominally shared between 
the dock foremen and the representatives, was practically lost. The 
chance of obtaining more than 6d. an hour by working hard was to 
many of the men less attractive than working easy at the minimum 
rate. The result was that they did not give “sixpennyworth of. 
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“work” for the 6d. The representatives of the union could not 
make their men work properly, but they could and did exclude 
non-union men from being taken on. There was thus a good deal 
of friction, and after twelve months’ trial the system was put an 
end to in November, 1890. In place of it the joint committee 
now allow on most of the work a gratuitous plus over and above 
the 6d.an hour. This they reckon in their own way, and all who 
work share in it equally. It varies from nothing to about 3d. an 
hour, and even where the average earned is lowest, it more than 
pays for the dinner hour. 

At Millwall direct contracts taken by gangs of men work 
quite well. One man in each gang is leader and spokesman, but 
all work and share alike. The gang of contractors emplcy some 
subordinate labour at 6d. an hour. The work done in this way, 
handling grain and timber, has a special character. 

As a substitute for both contract and plus, an attempt has been 
made to introduce strict co-operation, and where the conditions are 
simple, remarkable successes have been made. Yet even so the 
system does not spread, and seems more likely to die out. It 
does not seem possible at present to obtain out of the democratic 
organisation of the men any practical working leadership which 
shall be able to make bargains, inspire confidence, and enforce 
discipline. 

The last subject of dispute to which I have referred concerns 
the footing of non-unionists—the claims of free labour, the rights 
of “ blacklegs.”’ 

Immediately after the settlement of 1889 there was trouble 
between union and non-union men, aggravated by very bitter 
feeling against the men who had been engaged to keep the work 
going during the strike. The unionists refused to work with non- 
unionists, and were able generally to enforce this rule. Some 
of the ‘“‘blacklegs ” left, some obtained permanent places, and 
some joined the union. This cause of dispute was consequently 
got over. The power of the union to enforce membership is now 
very limited, and with the lack of this power has gone one fruitful 
cause of disputes. On this point there can perhaps never be a 
hearty agreement between employers and employed. No employer 
likes to be dictated to, or limited in his choice of those he employs; 
while the men will never abandon the desire to decide with 
whom they shall work, and if they have this power will always be 
tempted to use it to strengthen the weak-kneed and to coerce the 
unwilling, in the interests, real or supposed, of their organisations. 

There was at first some friction between the Dockers’ Union 
and the South Side League, but they now work together, and must 
be considered as representing jointly docker organisation. 
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(1.) The whole work, organised or unorganised, is very irregular 
in character, being affected by the weather and many fortuitous 
circumstances, as well as by the seasons of the year, and by the 
occurrence of certain great sales held periodically each year in 
London. ‘To find enough men at all times involves having many 
standing idle at other times, and even high rates of pay, such as 
are received by the men who handle grain and timber, do not 
produce a satisfactory average income, when little opportunity 
presents itself, and probably little effort is made, to find supple- 
mentary work. 

The information collected may be best expressed graphically, 
and I submit a series of charts and diagrams for this purpose.” 

Where organisation is complete, as with lightermen, stevedores, 
and coal porters, the total numbers amongst whom the work is 
divided are fairly well known, but it is not so with regard to 
ordinary dock and waterside labour. I am, however, able to show 
what have been the actual numbers employed day by day in each 
important branch of the work for the year ending 3lst March, 
1892. This information, which was collected with the kind 
co-operation of the dock managers and wharf and steamship 
owners, in order to be submitted to the Labour Commission, is 
summarised in the table which foliows :— 

It will be seen that the greatest number returned as employed 
on any one day (8rd Decemher, 1891) was 17,994, but the day of 
maximum employment differs in each division, so that taking the 
divisions as distinct labour markets, 21,353 men would be required 
to do the work. The number wouid be still larger if each small 
centre of employment were treated separately. The men are mostly 
known at, and attached to, some particular centre, having their 
names inscribed, perhaps, on some list which gives preference for 
employment; and sometimes, if well placed on this list, they will 
seek work nowhere else. It indeed follows that if they are well 
known at and constant to one department, they will be unknown 
at any other. But, within a certain range, there is a great deal of 
movement, the men flocking wherever work seems most likely to 
be had, and an imperfect adjustment is thus obtained, which makes it 
probable that the number of men needed under the present system, 
though more than the theoretic 18,000, will be less than the 
addition of the district maxima. The number will probably be 
somewhere between 18,000 and 22,000, and may be roughly 
estimated at 20,000. The number of those who regularly compete 
for the work is larger, and may amount to the full 22,000. 


_ 7 These have been published with the evidence taken by the Royal Commis- 
sion, 
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(2.) The first chart shows the numbers employed by the joint 
committee including and excluding the Tilbury Docks. I do not 
know to what extent men living in the London district go by train 
to work at Tilbury; or, living at Tilbury, come to work in the 
London district; but as the distance is great, it seems best to 
treat Tilbury by itself. 

At Tilbury, as over the rest of the dock system, more work is 
shown from December to March than during the rest of the year; 
but there are special depressions in May, June, and November not 
shared by the other districts as a whole. The irregularity of work 
at Tilbury is very marked, and if we may assume that those who 
seek their work here are numerous enough to do all that offers at 
the busiest time, and that they are for the most part out of reach 
of other chances, then it must follow that many of them are very 
often necessarily idle. 

The line on the chart showing the total numbers employed 
without Tilbury, is in some ways more satisfactory. In this line 
we can trace the influence of larger causes, involving less uncer- 
tainty than those which make daily and weekly irregularity of 
work, and there is thus a better chance for finding supplementary 
earnings. Stated broadly, from the end of April to the middle of 
November there is a deficiency of work, and this is especially 
marked after the middle of July, though subject to a temporary 
rush of work at the end of September. | 

From July to September is the time of the harvest, and is also 
the time when the militia, to which many of the men belong, is in 
training. During these months very many men find work elsewhere. 
It will be less easy to find supplementary work in October and 
early in November, and again there will be little to fill up the 
deficiency shown in March. 

The table which follows shows that the maximum number 
employed on any one day, in all branches of the work of the joint 
committee (excepting Tilbury), is 7,750, but that on two days 
only was there work for more than 7,500, on seven days only for 
any more than 7,000, and on seventeen days only for more than 
6,500 men. 
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TasLe B.— Particulars of Employment at the Docks under the Management 
of the Joint Committee (excluding Tilbury). 





Days. 
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We have no certainty as to the number of men who make this 
work their regular business, but we may safely say that 6,500 
would be enough, as the 1,000 to 1,250 additional men who are at 
the most needed would undoubtedly be attracted to the docks at 
any time by the offer of work. 

On the assumption then that 6,500 men take up this work for 
their livelihood, and have the “first call’ for it, and that the 
surplus labour offering takes up dock work in the intervals of other 
work, the figures would show that for the 6,500 men, if all shared 
alike, there would be about four-fifths of full employment (or 
250 days work out of a possible 309). But they do not share alike. 
There are (1) the permanent men; (2) those having first prefer- 
ence (list A), all of whom are now engaged by the week; (3) the 
second preference (list B); and (4) the third preference (list C): 
and there may be others who, though not listed, are dock labourers 
by profession. Moreover, the number who seek their livelihood 
regularly in this work is certainly more than 6,500. 

In the year under review the permanent men numbered 1,780 
at the outset, falling to 1,630 at the close. The men on the A list 
beginning at 850, ended at 1,200. Those on the B list increased 
from 2,000 to 2,500. Those on the C list—1,300 to 1,400 from 
April to November, 1891—rose to over 2,000, and incluling a 
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supplementary list to over 3,000, receding later to between 2,000 
and 2,500, at which figure the numbers stood at the end of March, 
1892. [The supplementary list seems to have been connected 
with the wool sales, and probably contained names already listed 
elsewhere. | 

Thus though the total number on the lists up to November, 
1891, was from 6,000 to 6500, the maximum reached in the winter 
of 1891-92 was 8,500, and the year ends with a total of 8,000. 
There seems no reason to suppose that any considerable number 
of men appear on more than one regular list, but it may be that 
the lists include men who are not regular dock labourers, and are 
rather to be counted as belonging to some other trade working 
occasionally at the docks. The great increase in the number on 
the list during November, 1891, signalised the acceptance by the 
men of the list method, and it is improbable that there are now 
many men who seek work regularly at the docks whose names are 
not on one or other list. 

In considering the division of the work amongst these various 
classes, the following supposititious table may be useful :— 

















Men. Days. Days’ Work. 
Permanent men............. 1,700 | 294 (309 days, less 5 per cent.) = 499,800 
First preference (A)....) 1,000 | 278 ( = 10 yy) = 278,000 
Second ,, (B)..cco 32,0007 4) 2474( aie 20 » ) = 494,000 
Third * ©) asl BSOOcr MLO ot i 37 » ,). =, 850,200 

6,500 | 250 (average) 1,622,000 
Occasional labour ........ 1,250 7 8,000 
Maximum numbers ....| 7,750 | 210 (average) 1,630,000 








ote.—309 days constitutes the full working year. 


It will be seen that for the assumed numbers of each class I 
have inserted an estimate for lost time: 5 per cent. for the 
permanent men, 1o per cent. for the A list, and 20 per cent. for 
the B list, leaving 37 per cent. loss to be borne by the C class if 
we limit their number to 1,800, and treat the last 1,250 men as 
taking on the average only seven days each. This result is rather 
what might be than what is, and if leaving the 8,000 occasional 
days to outsiders, we divide the third preference work amongst 
the residue of the listed men, all of whom may claim to be con- 
sidered professional dockers, there would be only 106 days’ work 
out of 309, or about one-third work for them, or probably, in truth 
from one-half to one-fourth work, as the percentage of loss of 
time is no doubt really a constantly rising one, from one end of 
the scale to the other. 
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It is a debateable question whether 4s. or 4s. 6d. or some inter- 
mediate sum should be taken as the normal value of a day’s work.’ 
If 4s. be taken, we get the following average rates of pay:— 


Son tts 
For the A list of 1,000 MeN... 21 4 per week. 
ROP gE OGO. yy, Seeesaseippssece Ig - a 
PM EET ZOO! 55k cscapedceseods. vs § - # 


If 4s. 6d. be taken as the basis for translating a day’s work 
into money, the amounts would be one-eighth more.* 

It is not to be supposed that nv earnings would be made by 
the casually employed men when they are not required at the 
docks, but such earnings are very precarious, and it would be rash 
to estimate them at more than 1s. a day on the average. If this 
rate be taken, 1t would raise the total earnings of Class C by 
about 48. a week, or from 8s. or gs. to 12s. or 138. a week on 
the year’s average. _ 

It thus appears that while picked men may make as high an 
average as 248., the ordinary rank and file of the dockers earn, 
at their trade, from about 21s. at most to about 8s. a week, and 
may supplement this by other earnings, which will probably vary 
according to the amount of unoccupied time and the use made of 
it, from is. to 5s. a week. Those who belong, in truth, to other 
_ trades, but come at times to the docks, are probably no better off ; 
but their earnings should rather be viewed in connection with the 
trade to which they are properly accredited. 


(3.) At the Victoria and Albert Docks the more regular work 
is that provided by the Dock Company. That done for the ship- 
owners varies very much from week to week. 

On the whole, there is more work from August to March than 
‘during the rest of the year, but during the busiest time there are 
also the days of least work—a thousand men being put off or 
taken on according to the weather or the press of work. 

The work offered at these docks is desirable: much of it is 
paid at 7d. an hour, and more hours are worked than at the Hast 
and West India Docks or London and,St. Katharine’s Docks. It 
therefore attracts the best men. There is no very decided busy 
or slack season. The result is that very few outsiders find employ- 
ment, those who seek their work here and nowhere else being 
perhaps enough to meet every demand. 


3 See Appendix. 

4 The limits of possible error in these figures are not very wide. If the men 
on List C make any more than 8s. or 9s. on the average, so much the less will 
fall to the men on List B. 
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TABLE C.—Particulars of Employment at the Royal Victoria and Albert 
Docks, April, 1891, to April, 1892. 


Days. 
1,200 men had work for............:.«c@eeeeeneeeees 309 
1.500 100 additional men could have had work for 308 
? 100 a P at 
| 100.) . ny 30 
( 100 99 3 3800—305 
100 5 a 290— 294, 
2,000 100 A A 271—281 
100 i Pe 245—259 
100 am BS 218—229 
100 es * 182—200 
100 7 . 147—161 
eae) 100 5 3 109—124 
100 a %, 78— 92 
lL. 209 i * 54— 67 
¢ 100 ” ” ort ee 
100 ” ” ved 
2,00; 100 > oy) 14— 18 
100 4 D 8— 13 
ea Wels) + s 5— 7 
3,150{ 100 s a 1— 3 
: 5° 2” »” 1 
Per Cent. 
Possible constant WOrK «....0+.0.:0sse.sre++seasaeyssenensaseoy sts ate eae ae 55'0 
Nearly constant work (necessary deficiency not more than 15 days) 20°4 
Trregular WOrk......c.cce.scosscosscovessscotssose sardappas tos trodes I essdutt tanaet ata teaea eee manne 24°6 





100°O 


This table does not show the men with permanent employ- 
ment, as we have this information only for the Dock Company’s 
employés. The percentage of necessarily irregular work is much 
the same as for the whole of the joint committee’s system—about 
25 per cent. 

If we assume 3,000 men to be needed, we find that there is on 
the average 222 days’ work for each, and then 150 more men must 
be attracted to do about three days’ work a-piece. Of the 3,000 
men we may perhaps assume that 1,000 would not lose over 10 per 
cent., and another 1,000 not over 25 per cent., and if so the last 
1,000 would lose 46 per cent. If, however, there are (as is not 
improbable) 3,500 men who find their living at these docks, and if 
the first 2,000 still hold their place in preference, then the last 
1,500 would lose 64 per cent. 

The average value of a day’s work at these docks may perhaps 
be 4s. 6d., and if so, the earnings of the men divided into three 
classes as above would be— 


s. d. 
Hor. 1,000-men | Y..:.5.-3s.areey 24. — per week. 
So Mike PL Lvecsosa tere neeee 21 4 3 
39 ca vcd ba tervovaeereeeuaease $3 ee s 


or, allowing 3,500 men in all, the last 1,500 would earn about 
8s. 8d. per week. 
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(4.) The chart showing a year’s employment at the Hast and West 
India Docks is chiefly noticeable for its “regular irregularity.” 
The fact that on the whole there is most work in the winter is 
alrnost disguised by the sharp depressions occurring at the 
beginning and end of each month; August and March appear 
to be the worst months. The general character of the line makes 
it probable that those who rely on this work attend day after day 
for work which, though very uncertain, may at any time require 
every man. I ara told that the difficulties of those who do not 
look elsewhere are aggravated by the central position these docks 
hold: it being comparatively easy for men who are not wanted at 
the docks lying east and west, or to the south and across the river, 
to make for the India Docks. . 

The table which follows shows a maximum of 2,350 men 
employed on any one day at the Hast and West India Docks, of 
whom 300 are permanently engaged. But only on nine days were 
any more than 1,900 employed, and only on eighteen days any 
more than 1,800. 


TaBLe D.—Particulars of Employment at the Hast and West India Docks, 
April, 1891, to April, 1892. 


Days. 

MO eI OAL WOPK LOP....5...0..s0cséosscnssanctorescarsessovengei 309 
too additional men could have had work for.... 307—308 
1,000< I00 fs ne .... 803—806 
100 “A .... 286—299 
100 ne a w. 266—274 
{100 ¥4 fe -.. 225—251 
| 100 i. te .... 195—209 
1,5002 100 es we 162—175 
| 100 _ Bs .... 122—140 
L100 9 as ».. 84-—105 
(ei %s ; vw. 54— 71 
100 ap ae we dd— AL 
2,000 + 100 ay ‘p we. 1L8— 25 
100 6 i ww. 9— 12 

ve ys % ae 6 
100 ce a es se P 

100 a 5) rep — 
2,350 100 Ss 3 .. I1l— 8 

50 4 a anne 1 
Per Cent. 
PERI WV DEPINANEME, WCT.....1<...-..cocatacsoneereceaecccrecosesencsonenteesenotesarsse 2156 


Other (possible) constant Work  ...........:c.csssesesescseseseseressecessersecsseonscseneas 240 
Nearly constant work (necessary deficiency not more than 15 days) _18°8 
NE regret cas nc sae csnscs vee csconncasenessesenessesnssnasernstasaenessecasonssenonsuecte 35°6 





100°0 


The Dock Company have about 1,900 men on their lists, viz., 
300 permanent, 300 A, 700 B, and 600 C. If these men are all at 
work they need 500 extra when at the busiest. 

If the extra men required on nine days of the year were to be 
drawn from outside, and if of the 1,600 listed men who divide the 

202 
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work A lose 10 per cent.,and B 20 per cent., it would follow that the 
C class would lose 66 per cent., and taking 4s. as the value of a day’s 
-work, A would earn on the average 218. 4d. per week, B 19s., and C 8s. 

The chance of making money out of off-days is perhaps not 
very good at this dock, as the work, though irregular day by day, 
is unusually steady week by week, thus demanding the constant 
-attendance of those who make it their regular pursuit. 


(5.) The main features of the line of employment shown on the 
chart for the London and St. Katharine’s Docks are explicable by 
‘the periodic wool sales, which stand out clearly on the line used to 
‘indicate that part of the labour employed in the wool department. 
The rest of the work rather intensifies than subdues the curve indi- 
cating that the work connected with these sales extends beyond the 
wool department itself to the rest of the dock, as is no doubt the case. 
There are, however, other agencies at work causing the numbers 
employed to run up to a considerable height, from time to time, 
between the sales. The maximum number employed is 4,000 on 
5th February, the minimum number is 1,300 on 11th November. 


Taste E.—Particulars of Employment at the London and St. Katharine’s 
Docks, April, 1891, to April, 1892. 





Days. 
1,309 men had’ work for t0.t......< ee 309 

1 5004 100 additional men could have had work for 306—307 

100 ¥ - 297—305 

(too As te 280—284 

100 re 5 265—274 

2,000 100 5S . 244.— 254 

100 39 3 225—236 

{ 100 As 55 212—221 

{ 100 s + 201—206 

| 100 Ss : 184—195 

2,5004 100 _ a 169—173 

| 100 43 _ 145—155 

Se 1OO aay 5 ‘5 125—135 

(i aALOO 3 “4 112—118 

ela Gare! * 6 95—103 

38,0004 100 5 a 80— 88 

100 ‘3 Me 69— 77 

100 a ae 60— 67 

( ICO i Rh 56— 58 

100 o FF 49— 53 

3,5002 100 p z 33— 39 

100 3 -  22— 25 

100 a ss 17— 18 

[, 100 , e 14— 16 

b 100 a 4. 9— 13 

pac 100 - a 8 
100 + 5 6— 7 
| 100 ne ~ 1— 3. 
Per Cent. 

Work done by permanent MeM...........:000..sreceresoreqeeetert teen aes ene 29° 
Other (possible) constant’ WOrk..........<.0-s.00-0+seserstesesseestne nea ors 
Nearly constant work (necessary eee not more than 15 days) 8°2 
Sevepasl an wank cars deutsch nsieeneinot eee vi do sands gn gant aig aa arene 37°6 
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Any deductions from this table must take into account the 
peculiarities of the case. The wool sales afford occasional employ- 
ment for about 700 extra men; the work is liked, and these men 
are drawn from all sides. If we could deduct them, and the work. 
they do, from the table, it would be very different. The wool sales. 
occupy in all about 124 days, and assuming that all the-additional 
men needed are outsiders, we get the following result :— 


650 permanent men, working 294 days (309, less 5 per cent.) = 191,100 








700 extra men for wool sales, 124 days .......... fare Ben scatee ertesetocees = 86,800 
Bee AVEDA Se NOS CLAYS eo. sect cance. scessecsssedasecticvdeavasecurnsvose = 433,400 
4,000 711,300 





Of the 2,650 “ others,” there are 500 who are not wanted more 
than sixteen days in the year. If these 500 men were obtained 
from outside, the rest of the work could be performed by 2,150 
men, who would have on the average about two-thirds work. 
There are, however, 2,400 men on the A B and C lists, and the 
division of the work among them may be about as given below :— 








A.... 400 men working 278 days (309, less 10 per cent.)........ = 111,200 
i ,. 86 1 ;0G0. as Ate 4 (tse, 20 i) a en = 247,000 
C..... 1,000 = eee (0 oF a4 snc a EE = 71,000 
429,200 

Occasional work, 500 men averaging 8 days ...sccseseseseee = 4,200 
433,400 





If the C list were reduced to 750, making 2,150 listed in all, 
each man on the C list might have ninety-five days’ work instead 
of seventy-one as assumed above.? 

These results, though they may be exaggerated in statement 
“are in accordance with the generally admitted fact that the work 
at the London and St. Katharine’s Docks is for “ casualty men,” 
the most casual of any on the river side. It must also be said 
that it is here especially that we find those labourers who do not 
desire regular work, and who fall in readily with the off and on 
employment obtainable at the dock gates, and find means to eke 
out an existence by many shifts. 


(6.) There is a very great similarity between the line on the 
chart representing the south side wharves and warehouses, and 
that for the western section of the north side, both showing general 


5 It seems probable that in these docks the men on the B list do not obtain 
so much as 247 days’ work. Any reduction of the share allotted to them would by 
so much increase that of Class C, 
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features, which are reproduced in a more marked way on the total 
line. The same features can just be traced in the line represent- 
ing the eastern section of the north side, but this line shows on 
the whole very great regularity the year through. The variations 
from day to day, or week to week, are not very great in any of the 
lines. 

In the aggregate a surplus of work is shown from September 
to Christmas, and a deficiency from March to August, the months 
of January and February representing about the mean. Holiday 
and fog combined cause a very marked depression in Christmas 
week. 


Taste F.—Particulars of Employment,’ North Side Wharves and 


Warehouses. 
Days. 
8,500- 3,400 men had work for ...7.)...../..,10 eee 809 
100 additional men could have had work for 305—308 
100 F 4; 297—301 
| 00 i S 287—294 
4,000+ 100 3 a 269—282 
| 100 yy rf 232—251 
L100 % » 179—204 
(109 58 5 127—144 
| 100 ” ” 93—112 
4,5004 100 ae is 62— 77 
| 100 > a 48— 56 
100 4, +, 26— 40 
| 100 e “ 10— 15 
4,750 100 Q 7 3— 7 
59 ” ” 1 
Per Cent. 
Work done by permanent Men....,.1,.iicssdess-rodeso-coetescamrenteytnseatieesen nner 7 '33°9 
‘Other (possible) constant Work s...,....ccs«ss50s)eassssssacoseveteesuyes sie asate ete aserE 49°6 
Nearly constant work (necessary deficiency not more than 15 days) 6°0 
Trregular WOK  c..ssscccccesonsscorseesoee¥esessneupssvseynesy++asde=sehi ines etnias 10°5 





In this table the proportion of necessarily irregular work is 
only 10 per cent., and doubtless the work at the wharves is less 
subject to fluctuation than at the docks; but on the other hand, 
there will be Jess interchange of men between one wharf and 
another than between different departments in the same dock. 
The figures show that there would be pretty fair work for 4,500 
men, but it is not improbable that 5,000 men find their living in it. 
There are 1,400 permanent men, and if we divide 3,600 more into 


6 With the labourers employed in the wharves and other warehouses are here 
re-stated those employed in the “town warehouses” managed by the joint dock 
committee. The whole form one field of employment, and the masters are nelly 
members of an association which holds its meetings at the Dock House. 
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three classes, we obtain the following not improbable proportion of 


work to men :— 


1,400 permanent, 
1,600 first preference, 278 ., ( 
1,000 second ,, a | 
1,000 third ,, 146. yy. ( 





5,000 





If a day’s work is worth 4s. 


294 days (309, less 5 per cent.)........ 


= 411,600 
»” 10 ” ). eee a 444,800 
9 «20 Pee) hte er = 247,000 
eee 2d Cee, = 146,300 
1,249,700 





6d., the average weekly earnings 


in each class of daily labour would amount to for first preference, 


243. 


second preference, 218. 4d.; 


third preference, 12s. 7d. The 


permanent men would make about 27s. a week, setting overtime 


against off days. 


TABLE G.—Particulars of Employment, South Side Wharves bad 
Warehouses, April, 1891, to April, 1892. 


2,600 men could have had work for............. 


100 45 
3,000< 100 3 
100 o 

100 7 

100 : 

100 33 

3,500 100 <i 
| 300 53 

\_ 100 6 

TOO f 

00 100 ss 
100 * 


Work done by permanent men 


Other (possible) constant work......... 
Nearly constant work (necessary deficiency not more than 15 days). 
MER LR EE WOT crescacseciocssdssesecesssonesssese 





Days. 
309 

Brae rats 3802—305 

~ Renae 288—299 

Peceeeescs 258—276 

eer 232—247 

Oeerereceses 193--211 

Pe en: 161—181 

tats d 124—136 

Beet eas 85—106 

ee NEE 42— 61 

Se nel 18— 29 

Beers 3— 9 

Sete 1— 2 
Per Cent 
Aeartc St Be a ee 37°5 
Shc 0 oc Fe ee 43°8 
6°! 
Beg encrs0c i CICA CRC ECCT PERT EE 12°6 
Io00°O 


The proportion of irregular work is here given as 125 per cent., 
3,800 men being needed altogether, of whom 100 are only wanted 


on three days, and another 100 only on fifteen days. 


There is 


pretty fair work for 3,500 men, but as with the north wharves, it 
is probable that a larger number, not less than 4,000, compete. 
There are 1,200 permanent men, and we may make the follow- 


ing table :— 


1,200 permanent men, 294 days (309, less 5 per cent.)........ 


1,200 first preference, 278 ,, ( 





800 second ,, PAT 35. 6 
800 third ” 131 ” ( 
4,000 





= 352,800 

Set ae ct) ee = 333,600 
a 20 het reg tee es = 197,600 
Cone eee oe = 104,800 
988,800 
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Again taking wages at 4s. 6d. a day, we get the following for 
an estimate of the weekly earnings made :— 

First preference, 24s.; second preference, 21s. 4d. ; third 
preference, 11s. 4d. 


(7.) Surrey Commercial and Millwall Docks.'—Taking the 
docks separately, the chart shows that at the Commercial Dock 
the highest point is touched about the middle of July, and a fairly 
high level maintained till the middle of January, with occasional 
depressions, of which the most marked are at the time of the 
August bank holiday and at Christmas. From the beginning of 
April till the middle of July there is not so much work, May 
being the worst month; and from the middle of January to the 
end of March there was an almost constant decline in the numbers 
employed, with the result that on 3lst March, 1892, work was 
found for only 725 men compared to the 1,175 men employed on 
the lst April, 1891, when our year began. 

At Millwall also, work is best in the antumn and early part of 
the winter, but the full time does not begin till the end of August. 
The line is subject to some sharp depressions, due to the weather in 
October and November, and touches the lowest point at Christmas. 
May, June, and July show a varying line, but when once the line 
drops in January there is little to relieve the slackness till the 
middle of May. The year ends on 31st March, 1892, with employ- 
ment for 350 men less than it began with on Ist April, 1891, this 
reduction being due in both docks to the Russian famine and the 
consequent prohibition of grain export from Russia. 

A comparison of the amount of labour employed on handling 
grain with the total labour employed, shows that it is to grain 
that the variations must largely be attributed. The number of 
men on other work varies, however, from 586 at least (on 8th May) 
to 1,591 at most (on 21st August). From August to January is 
the period of most work in these as well as in the grain depart- 
ments. The bulk of this other work consists of handling timber. 
Special strength and aptitude are required for grain and timber, 
and it is not possible for outsiders to compete for this work. On 
the other hand the men who are accustomed to it do not care to 
take other, less paid, work at all. 


7 For part of the work at the Commercial Dock no record is kept of the 
number of men employed, and for this work the numbers have been estimated — 
from the wages paid—the proportion of number to wages having been decided by 
a special inquiry into the facts for a few selected weeks. 
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(600 men had work for 


April, 1891, to April, 1892. 


FOP eRe meee eee sees sees eset eees 
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Days. 
309 


| 100 additional men could have had work for 291—303 








1,000< 100 “ i 275—281 
100 " A 258—2638 
100 4 3 242—258 
{100 ‘ x 218—230 
100 a 7 174—207 
1,500 100 a3 “A 144—162 
100 ra Py 102—132 
100 by = 66— 84 
100 HF = 42— 54 
1,800 4 100 oa 53 18— 42 
TOO ” ob 6 
Per Cent. 
Si RECT E TEMG 2 52,0) 0a 22 soe) sicnsssocennasaa2Soeneadeeraretitgt upeosentsoatesosaste 5O°2 
Nearly constant work (necessary deficiency not more than 15 days).. 8°2 
BN NaI ga ores 9G s cosa ese vvanecescccneaccoencsesionsreesleanespstaisacacyongaeneie 41°6 
100°0 
TaB_E 1.—Particulars of Employment at the Millwail Docks, 
April, 1891, to April, 1892. 
Days. 
BDI DAC WOLK LOL yconcavecsssanstantinccaacesvatinced 309 
500 too additional men could have had work for 801—308 
100 . + 262—287 
5. {160 3 “ 214— 240 
| 100 ee ie 171—193 
1,000 100 3s hs 119—1384 
| 100 : “ 79—103 
{_100 P + 37— 55 
100 ” 9 14— 24 
1,200 { 100 ” : ” 2— 5 
Per Cent. 
NE EOE XE Ke res 2028 Or roe cee cee Satara cc secvocte deb nsposboaeeesistenesTeedine AI'l 
Nearly constant work (necessary deficiency not more than 9 days).... 13°6 
IN BAR RMN ND actp cy EF fs sp Soak usin 1S R east snd wsB ca'vg ousb ob ohibbseb sind scovoacnonbavecesene 45°3 
100°0 


Both of these tables show a greater proportion of irregular 
employment than we have found for the docks under the joint 
committee. 

In neither dock are the permanent men stated separately, nor 
are there very many of them. Each dock has its own system of 
piece or contract work, and the men of the regular gangs are in 
effect preference men. A good deal of money is earned on this 
contract work, but the slack seasons affect all hands. Dividing 
the men arbitrarily into three classes, according to their chances 
for work, they may probably make on the average 30s., 20s., and 
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10s. a week respectively. As to numbers there is a little inter- 
change between these docks, but on the whole it is not likely that 
there are less than 3,000 men who seek their living at them. 


(8.) The charts include a daily record of the weather, in which 
red indicates rain sufficient to interfere with work, and black 
indicates fog. In this record morning is divided from afternoon, 
and we thus obtain nine varieties of description in each colour. 
The whole day may be fine, showery, or wet, or a day may begin 
with any of the three, and change from fine to showery or wet, 
from showery to fine or to wet, or from wet to showery or fine. 
Similarly fog, if present at all, may be dense or slight, or may 
change from one to the other during the day. 

The proportion of rainy and foggy days was as follows :— 


Rain all day ...c3csacrcsseeveneales 16 
» followed by showers ........ a 
5 in morning Only eee. yee 6 
Showers, followed by rain ........ liq 
Showery all dayi..jeca one 18 | a bi 
in morning only _ ........ 22 
Fine, followed by rain .........00...+ 4 Rainy ........ 89 days 
iy BHOWEFS sence 21 Posey - ie is 
| ING Wo ccse ; 
Dense tog all days oc smcceep ee 4) ony 
¥ 10) MOVING a. age este) fh 309 
Foggy all day.:.:.:.-nteusee ees 3 | d — 
», followed by dense fog .. 1 el paket 
33. MOPMING.... .<iocatear eee 
Fine, followed by fog ou... 4) 


There is no cure for fog; when it is dense work must stop at 
the docks. But this is not necessarily the case with rain, as the 
provision of some form of shelter is at least conceivable. A rainy 
day throws off from 500 to 2,500 men, and costs 4s. a day to each 
of them. If the interests of masters and men were the same, some 
means would probably be found to avoid this loss, which in the 
course of the year must amount toa very large sum. It may be 
said that the work must be done sooner or later, and the line on 
the chart shows that in proportion as few men are taken on during 
rain, additional men are needed when the rain ceases. This, 
however, does not make up the loss to the men, as the extra 
demand for men when the rain ceases only brings in additional 
workers. 


(9.) Taking docks, wharves, and warehouses together, it. appears 
that there was work— 
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Days’ Work. 
On 302—309 days for 12,500 men (or all the year round) .... = about 3,840,000 
298—301 500 more (all year except part of 
9 3 — 
NT IGE sess Sakae sasiees eos = ap INOS 
5, 284—297__,, 500 ,, (all year except part of 
March, May, and>= ,, 146,000 
PENSE) sens cds var -svonsestees 
», 260—283 5 500 ,, (ditto ditto) Peas ory 138,000 
5, 219—259 > 500 ,, (part of March, May, 
dune, duly, and>= ,, 125,000 
August without work) 
» 158—218 _,, 500 ,, (no work in August, very ] 
little in March, not 
half work in May and { _ 
June, and no monthf- =” ROT00C 
without some loss of | —_—— 
15,000 GLO) cus ieacteesntqent temas v! 4,500,000 


On 121—157 days for 500 more (no work in March, May, ) 
June, or August, and | 
not much in July; ->=about 75,000 
half work in April | 
and September) ........ J 


» 80—120 9 500 5, (no work in March, and 
; practically none Ist | _ 
May to end of Sep- aa p4;000 
LemibeP )omra.ccitvesies-. 


3, 44— 79 500 ,, (about half work in) 
November, December, | 
January, and Feb- ies 
ruary. No other work { 
except a short spell at | 
the end of September) ) 


3 33,000 


» 24— 43 ee 500 ,, (only quarter work in 
November, December, 
January, and Feb- 
PUATY Wy eteasaets-iesweagenees 


» 18,000 


(practically no work, ex- 
cept at end of Novem- 
ber and beginning of 33 
DCCON DET ae edi. csscsees 


x” 7— 23 ” 500 


~~ 
Ne 


I 


8,500 


, (needed at the beginning 


= 7 9 500 
of December only) .... ? 


we 


I 


3,000 





18,000° 4,692,000 





As has been said, it seems probable that in the way the work 
is now distributed, 20,000 men are actually needed, and that there 
may be as many as 22,000 professional dockers. This number is 
made up as follows :— 
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Usually employed at Victoria and Albert Docks ......ssssee-seee 3,500 
‘5 East and West: India  .......s.sccsesscsesnsodsdes 2,000 

A London and St. Katharine ............ Leeaaens ‘4,000 

x north side wharves and warehouses .... 5,000 

a south 99 ote ) A OGe 

a Millwall Docks i....i..::0.sucuseeeeeeeneene 1,200 

iy Surrey Commercial Dock 2.508 the 1,800 

21,5008 





The earnings are also shared by incomers from other trades 
who seek work at the docks, not because the docks are busy, but 
because their own trades are slack. How many there are of these 
at any one time, or altogether, it is not easy to say ; but whatever 
their numbers may be, the work they do must be deducted from 
that at the disposal of the professional docker. It is the fact of 
these outsiders coming, not only when needed. but at all times, 
which makes the peculiar difficulty of dock industry. 

The improvement in the position of the professional docker 
might be found in an increase in the number of those who come 
from other trades to share his work if they were introduced only 
when the docks were busiest, and if at the same time the number 
of professional dockers were reduced. There appears to be good 
work actually for 14,500 to 15,000, or allowing for sickness and 
unavoidable friction, for about 16,000 men. For these, with strict 
preference over all outsiders, there would be an average of 281 
days out of 309. This calculation assumes that when needed 
3,000 more men could be obtained from. the unemployed in other 
trades. The year’s work would then be divided pleas A RH as 
shown below :— 





Days’ Work. 

Permanent men.... 4,000, working 294 days (309, less : aes cent.) = 1,176,000 
First preference... 4,000, ,, 287 * s oat 148, 000 
Second ,, wf 4,800] Dayne 7 9 i Hs: = au 112,000 
Third r, edie DSOe EF OG 3 14) eas = 1,064,060 
16,000 average. 4,500,000 

Ontsiders _............ 3,000, working 63 days average 190,000 
19,000 4,690,000 








8 The 10,000 financial members ot the union may be ga pegs divided as 
under among the various docks, &c.:— 








London and St. Katharine........ 4,000 men, of whom about 700 are caine 
Victoria and Albert. .............00 3,500 -. 2,500 x 
Hast and West India ............ 3.200 
DELL WALL Sera aetneiee capes cach \ , ze eae ‘ 
s = 

Taher co 
South side wharves and ware- 

TOURER 8s: Ae tee co centcesctaisnitaes | 5,800 . 4,200 . 
Surrey Commercial Docks... 

21,500 10,000 
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Figured at 4s. a day, the preference men would average 22s. 1d., 
21s. 4d., and 20s. 5d., or at 4s. 6d., 248. 10d., 248., and 22s. 11d. per 
week. ‘The off-time of the third preference men would fall in the 
summer, mostly in August, and might be made of some value. 
_ If the outsiders, who it will be remembered are wanted mainly in 
the winter, could be drawn from those trades which are slack at 
that time, they too might find a sufficient amount of work between 
two sources of employment for a decent livelihood. This arrange- 
ment, if it were feasible, would dispense entirely with the services 
of 5,000 or 6,000 men. It is not to be supposed that such a change 
could come about quickly. 

The road towards it les in perfecting the list system and, if 
possible, deciding over-night the number of men who will be 
required in each department on-the following morning. 

Priority of employment, as given in the joint committee’s 
docks, is admitted not only between list and list, but also between 
man and man, according to the order in which the names stand on 
the various lists kept. But this inner priority is not absolute, 
some discretionary power resting in practice, if not in intention, 
with the foreman, who can pass a name over here, or give an 
. advantage there, when it suits him todo so. This power may be 
used to favour friends or to give a ‘‘drilling”’ to soe man. I 
believe it is usually exerted to check irregularity of attendance. 
Men will be told, “‘you have been playing to please yourself, and 
“now you can play to please us,” or with the same view a man’s 
' name may be moved to the bottom of the list. In some form it is 
a useful, and even uecessary power, but it needs safe-guarding if 
petty tyranny and unfair favouritism are to be avoided. 

Every department of the joint dock service has its separate 
lists, and there are forty-six departments. The numbers enrolled 
at each vary from 5 to 500. No man is supposed to be on more 

than one list. Men working in any department other than their 
own are counted as extra men, exactly as though they were 
strangers from outside; and as in each department severally the 
work from day to day fluctuates very much, men even on the 
A list may not always find work at their “regular call.” Of the 
B men, a considerable proportion have often to try elsewhere. 
This it is which causes needless rushing to and fro in pursuit of 
work. The men neither know how many will be required in their 
particular department, nor what others on the lst will decide to 
do—whether try at home or seek elsewhere—nor do they know 
what work offers at other departments. Or rather, the knowledge 
‘is very vague, and calculated to cause rather than prevent rushes 
hither and thither. It may therefore happen that a man seeks 
work elsewhere and does not find it, while if he had stuck to his 
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proper call he would have been employed; and nearly everywhere 
we find extra men taken on, the habitués at one place appearing, 
evidently, as “extra” men elsewhere. It is no doubt the same at 
the wharves. 

The statistics of “abstention”? from work among men for 
whom it was apparently waiting, are consequently very misleading. 
There may be cases in which men who, while they complain of 
lack of work, do not work when they might, and there will be 
other cases when men go elsewhere, deliberately attracted by an 
equally good chance of a better job—as for instance in the case of 
extra men needed for the wool sales. Lighter work, more “ plus,” 
and it may be overtime, or a longer run of continuous work, will 
constitute a “better job.” But in the great majority of cases it 
is clear (from an analysis of the dock companies’ figures) that the 
explanation of the absence of listed men is due to a simple weigh- 
ing of the chance of work at their own department (with such 
preference as they have) against the chance which offers elsewhere 
for “extra” men. Amongst extra men it is probable that there 
is an unwritten preference for men whose faces are well known, 
and it may even be politic for men not to confine themselves too 
rigidly to one department. These difficulties would end if the. 
surplus men at one place could be transferred for preference at the 
nearest department which was in need of extra labour, but any 
such adjustment would require to be made over-night in such 
fashion that the men could go straight where they were booked to 
work. | 


V.—Possible Regulation of the Work. 


Both masters and men desire to see a reduced proportion of 
very casual work, but there is a fundamental difference in the 
aims of the two parties, as well as in the methods relied upon to 
attain them, 

The general policy of the wharf owners is to have as many 
permanent servants on weekly wages as possible, and the dock 
managers attempt to arrive at the same result by giving a strict 
preference for employment day by day to men of their A class, or 
as regards the Surrey and Millwall Docks, to the men of the 
regular gangs. The employers naturally desire to have a body of 
men on whom they can rely, as having too much to lose to engage 
without very grave cause in a strike. Beyond this it is their first 
interest to secure a sufficient supply of outside labour on which to 
draw. Formerly they looked no further, and, as I have said, 
accepted the struggle at the dock gates as unavoidable. The great 
strike and the public feeling awakened by it have had the effect 
of opening their eyes to the close connection which not only ought 
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to exist but actually does exist between their own welfare and 
that of the men they employ. I therefore approach the subject 
with the full assurance that any proposal having for its object 
an improvement in the condition of the labourers, will receive 
a ready and a favourable consideration from the employers. 

The ideal of the men is different from that of the masters. 
They see in the employment of a permanent weekly staff a 
tendency to prevent the free distribution of the work and to 
weaken the men’s power of combination. They find in it no 
solution of the labour question; and while accepting the practice 
as inevitable, desire to limit rather than extend its application. 
Outside of this body of “permanent” hands they would propose 
to form all other professional dockers into a strong ring, the 
members of which should be preferred for work to the exclusion 
of outsiders. They would wish that all within this ring should 
share alike in the chances of work, and would if they could limit 
the numbers of those forming it; but this is recognised as impos- 
sible at present. The ring is too easily broken. Most of the 
work can be done by any labourer, and when men are needed they 
must be found. The unions are therefore ready to accept any man 
as a member of their organisation, and to allow him to struggle 
with the rest for his proportion of the work. 

It is questionable whether the men would be content with an 
actually equal division of the work if that were open to them. 
They will no doubt always prefer to do as well as they can for 
themselves. They ask only for equal chances. On the other hand, 
the masters, and especially the foremen, like to pick their men. 

Is it possible to find a compromise which shall bring the ideas 
of the men sufficiently in line with the policy of the masters ? 
Each side would need to give way to some extent. It is certain 


_ that men in plenty can be found, who in return for permanent 


work will be ready to make their employers’ interests their own. 
Against this tendency the unions are powerless, and they will do 
wisely if they also recognise the superior claim which those who 
work regularly have to regular work. On the other hand the 
employers may perhaps be willing to accept this simple test of 
worth, and abandoning patronage, offer equal chances to all 
capable workmen by giving priority of employment strictly 
according to regularity of attendance. On this basis an orderly 
system of employment seems at least possible if it were adopted, 
and I believe that the results would prove beneficial to all 
concerned. 

Given in rough outline, the plan I would suggest for the better 
regulation of dock and wharf labour is as follows :— 

(1.) At each place or ‘“ call” where men are taken on for work 
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a list should be kept, and periodically adjusted, so that the names 
of the labourers stand in order of the regularity of their attend- 
ance. Hach name to have its number. 

(2.) These labour “calls” should be grouped convenes 
according to district, and each group should have a central office in 
telephonic communication with all its branches. 

(3.) At each place or “call’’ the number of labourers required 
should be (so far as practicable) determined on the previous day, 
and should be posted up in some cons pia manner, as for 
instance—‘‘ Nos. 1 to 33 wanted here.” 

(4.) The surplus or deficiency of men at each “call” for the 
next day should be communicated to the central office of the 
sroup, to be there adjusted or “ cleared,” surplus being set against 
deficiency. The labour master or foreman at each “call” would 
then, if in need of extra labourers, be informed as to what men 
would be sent him, or if he has more men on his own list than he 
can employ, would be told whether the surplus would be required 
elsewhere, and if so, where. In the adjustment preference would 
be given to those whose place of call lay nearest. 

(5.) Hach place or “call” which did not require all its own 
men would then add to its announcement “‘ Numbers 34 to 42 
‘“‘ wanted at (so and so).” ‘No work for numbers 48 to 50” (for 
example). 

(6.) The information as to the next day’s labour to be posted 
at each labour “‘ call’’ before the men leave work on the preceding 
day ; and also at some convenient common centre, for the benefit 
of those working at a distance from their usual call. 

(7.) The centres of these groups should be themselves in com- 
munication, so that, when it happened (as sometimes it might) 
that every man in some group was employed and more needed, a 
transfer might be arranged from some other district; or at least 
that the men not needed in other groups might have information 
of the demand for men. 

For such a plan as this to succeed it would be necessary that 
the men should recognise the system. They must accept the 
entering of their names on any list as a contingent engagement. 
Where they are needed, within the district, there they must go as 
directed. They can take a day off if they want it, but would be 
required to give notice beforehand, so that their name might not 
be counted in for the time. Only by complying with this condi- 
tion could they expect to retain their preference for work, and I 
think they would be ready to comply. | 

The greater difficulty hes on the side of the employers, in 
having to determine in advance the amount of labour required. 
Here lies the crux of the proposal. It will not be a very easy 
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matter, and may even be said to be impossible. On this point I 
shall be well satisfied if I can arouse practical discussion, as I 
am inclined to think that the difficulties would be found more 
imaginary than real. 

There are some other obstacles, but most of them may be over- 
come, or rather whittled away, by reducing the size of the groups, 
and it must be admitted, by to that extent reducing the efficacy of 
the plan. But believing as I do, that the principle is right, and that if 
tried the system would work satisfactorily and tend to perfect itself, 
I should be content with a very humble beginning. Moreover, 
gradual action would avoid difficulties and dangers of quite a dif- 
ferent character which are involved in any great and sudden changes, 

Not only is it unnecessary and even undesirable that, at the 
outset, the adjustment aimed at should be co-extensive with the 
whole area of the port, but it need not be adopted by all the 
employers in any district chosen. An employer who preferred to 
remain outside could do so, but in that case must by some means 
provide enough work for his own men, as they would not be able 
to obtain much elsewhere. 

If, however, we for a moment assume that every employer 
joined—that the districts for groups were made as large as the 
distance the men were willing to travel allowed—and that the 
group centres were put into communication with each other so 
that surplus labour could be transferred, when requisite, from 
district to district, under some agreement as to travelling expenses 
—suppose also that the men fell in with the plan, and that all 
regular dockers registered their names, each at the place of 
employment he preferred. What then would happen ? 

Judging by the figures we have been studying, there would 
usually be more workers than work—not perhaps at every little 
‘labour call,’’ but in any one dock or at any set of wharves. The 
work done would be shared amongst the enrolled men, with a reason- 
able self-acting advantage to those most able or most willing to 
work regularly, but otherwise much as it now is. Against outsiders, 
however, the door would be shut, excepting in so far as they were 
actually needed to make good deficiencies in the dockers’ ranks. 
The system would be adverse to two classes—those who do not 
wish for regular work, and those who come to the docks not 
because there is any demand for their services as dockers, or because 
they have chosen that profession, but solely because they have at 
the time no work to do in their proper trade. 

Those who were seldom employed would gradually drop off 
The numbers on the lists would grow less. In summer time 
many would leave. In the winter, when extra men were needed, 
their names might reappear. 
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When, with reduced lists, it happened that more men were re- 
quired than were enrolled, the opening of a supplementary list for 
temporary employment could be relied on to draw a sufficient supply 
of good labour. This would probably happen every winter, and would 
conduce to the systematic dovetailing of seasonal employment. 

The varying demand for labour at the docks can be provided 
’ for in four different ways: (1) By maintaining at all times a 
sufficient force to cope with the largest amount of work offering. 
(2) By working overtime when needed. - (3) By drawing upon 
outside labour for additional hands in busy times. (4) By post- 
poning some of the work. Of these four it is upon the first alone 
that the employers now rely, and the only mitigation of its 
hardship is the extent to which the men may themselves find 
other work in slack times. My present suggestion bears mainly 
upon the application of the third method here mentioned, ‘.e., on 
the introduction when needed (and not at any other time) of out- 
side labour. It may, however, be desirable to use the second and 
fourth methods to some extent. At times, without causing much 
delay, it may be possible to spread the work more evenly over the 
days, or a short pressure of business may be fairly met by over- 
time, in order to avoid bringing strangers in unnecessarily. If in 
addition any arrangements could be made for continuing out-door 
'work during rain, it would tend in the same direction by levelling 
the curve of demand for labour. 

If the principal dock and wharf owners were to adopt the 
system of transferring surplus enrolled men, hither or thither, in 
accordance with the actual daily demand for their services, 6,000. 
of those who now call themselves dockers could be (as I have 
shown) gradually dispensed with, to the lasting benefit of all 
concerned. It will be asked, what then will become of the 
displaced men? The answer is that the change would come slowly, 
and would act more by cutting off the incoming supply of men 
than in any other way. Among those whose sources of employ- 
ment would be dried up, there are many who now depend on the 
earnings of their wives and children, and who work only enough 
to supply themselves with beer and tobacco. For them little pity 
need be felt. Beyond this the increased pressure on some lives 
during the period of change, cannot be weighed against the 
permanent and growing benefit which would result. I cannot 
overstate, I cannot even adequately state, how great a blessing 
more regular work would bring to some of the poorest parts of 
London. Of all the causes of poverty and misery, irregular work, 
coupled, as it always must be, with irregular lives, is by far the 
greatest. A change in this would effect more than almost any- 
thing else could do for the welfare of the people. 
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APPENDIX. 





Daily Wages. 


In order to help to determine the ordinary value of a day’s 
work at the docks, the chairman of the Joint Committee of 
Management has supplied me with his calculations extending half 
year by half year from Ist January, 1891, to 30th June, 1892. 

During this period (which covers the twelve months I have 
had under review) the value of “piece work” (or work at 6d. an 
hour with a plus) was on the average nearly 5s. a day. 

The permanent men, when not employed on piece work, were 
paid on the average 4s. 6d. per day, and the day labourers when 
not on piece about 4s. There is much more piece work than day 
work. 

Taking the middle ‘period (from June to December, 1891), 
which is also the middle of the year I have reviewed, we have the 
following figures :— 








Per Day. 
£ Cea tee 
_ An average of 2,890 men on piece received............0.-. 110,619, or 4 16: 
a 987 ,, permanent (wages)............ 34,530, ,, 4. 6 
4 Waa ,, daily (wages)*ecescee 39620)"; 4: I 
Total........ 5,124 men 184,769, or 4 7 


TD = Sewers) 


I have omitted Tilbury here as elsewhere. 


At Tilbury more overtime is worked, and the:pay, counted by 
the day, is higher—piece work and ordinary daily labour figuring 
for 5s. 9d. and 4s. 4d. respectively in place of 4s.11d. and 4s. 1d. 
elsewhere. 

Of the 2,900 men on piece work, many are drawn from the 
permanent list. I am not sure whether the plus is equally divided, 
or whether the permanent hands get a larger share than the rest; 
and even if all share alike it is probable that the permanent hands 
will be selected for the most responsible and best paid work. It 
may therefore be right to estimate the average value of the day as 
follows :— 





1,700 permanent MeN At .............se0ee 5s. 
3,400 daily labourers at ..............006 4s. to 5s. 
5,100 taken together at... eee 4s, 7d. 





The value of the piece work varies very much in the different 
docks. The London and St. Katharine’s Docks represent the 
cP a 
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average, the Hast and West India falling below, while the Victoria 
and Albert Docks and the town warehouses are above the average. 
It would seem that 4s. is the lower and 5s. the upper limit of value. 
The higher value is generally accompanied by longer hours or 
‘more strenuous work. 


One of the steamship owners, working at the Royal Albert 
Dock, has also furnished me with some very interesting particulars: 
These are for the year ending 31st March, 1892. For about half 
of this time the men were working on the co-operative system, and 
earned on the average 5s. 4d. per day for discharging, and 4s. 11d. 
for work on the quay. Some of the co-operative work proving 
unprofitable, the men asked to be, and were, put on time at 6d. an 
hour, and working in this way earned, during the second half of 
the year, 4s. 5d. a day for ship and 4s. 3d. for quay work. 

It is remarkable that the cost of working per ton of cargo 
remained the same. The work done under the pressure of the 
co-operative system being more efficient in exact proportion as it 
was better .paid; and it seems that the men are as well pleased to 
give “sixpenny work” for 6d. as to give eightpenny. work for 8d. 

Another firm of ship owners working in the same dock has 
supplied the following particulars :— 


s. 0d. a 
Ship work (up to 74 men at most) averaged 4 11 at 6 per hour and plus. 
Quay ” 86 ” Ano ” 6 ” ” 
Frozen meat 149 5 6 Gas 3 e 


The figures of one large-wharf, taken for twelve months, show 
that a day’s work is worth, on the average, fully 5s. for the casual 
men. The permanent hands at the same wharf, not counting 
foremen, received 28s. per week, thus accepting less pay per hour 
in exchange for the regularity and permanence of their employ- 
ment. | ; 

Longer hours are worked usually at the wharves than at the 
docks. 


Statements made to me by a number of the men give 4s. a day 
as a full average. Taking 73 hours in summer, and 6% hours in 
winter, at 6d. an hour, we have 3s. gs. and 3s. 3d. respectively ; 
overtime, the men say, is on the whole balanced by short time— 
1.e.. When the work begins late or ends early on any day; and 
finally they claim that the “plus”? does not do any more than 
make the money up to 4s., taking winter and summer together, 
on the average of the work done. It is however not denied that 
large earnings are sometimes made. In the town warehouses, 
during the wool sales, many men are said to work from 6 a.m. to 
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10 p.m., earning as much as 50s. in a week. Men working for the 
feather sales also earn high wages, and for the tea and other sales. 
A good gang working at frozen meat will make 1s. an hour, &e. 

The slight discrepancy which exists between the 4s. as stated 
by the men as the average value of a day’s work and the actual 
figures shown by the books of the employers, is to be accounted 
for by the exclusion from or inclusion in the average’ of. large 
occasional earnings. 

So far as all share equally in these extra earnings, they 
undoubtedly should be included in the ordinary dockers’ budget, 
but so far as they are in effect a privilege to be enjoyed by a few, 
it is misleading to bring them into average. It would be more 
correct to say that a portion of the day labourers get, like the 
permanent men, gene? pay, as well as,more regular work, than 
the rest. 

A census taken Be the joint committee of the men employed 
by them for the week ending 13th July of this year, confirms this 
view. Those who received over 30s. for the week’s work were 
apportioned as under :— 


Permanent men ................ 503 out of 1,418, or 35% per cent: 
UE ed oletiacesccecscasces 308 1 ee SA Dee ares 
Lee fA) ak els tee 1800S eee OT. 
ee ee se ccecsecolesicseses PU ee etO0 ee OF 
PRP Se. cco iadcsastacconte Pete sone ek), eva 5, 


There is a slight error in the numbers of B, C and extra men, 
as those who during the week have worked in more than one 
department are counted more than once. We may, however, 
fairly say that not more than one-tenth work at the higher level 
of pay, taking B, C and extra together, whereas one-third of the 
permanent hands and men of the A class do so. 

While, therefore, the true average value of a day’s work at 
the docks is fully 4s. 6d., it would be.rather misleading to use this 
figure in estimating the position of the ordinary docker. It must, 
however, be borne in mind if 4s. or even .4s. 3d. a day be taken as 
the average value of the joint committee’s work, that the rule 
excludes a certain proportion of preferred men who get the cream 
of the work. 

The same applies undoubtedly to part of the wharf and ware- 
house labour both north and south: some men being.able to 
combine pretty regular work with good and at times. high pay. 
Similarly special work, such as the handling of grain, which from 
its nature commands an extra price, may be reasonably excluded 
from the ordinary average. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 15th NovempeEr, 1892. 


‘Dr. Movat, past President, in proposing a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Booth for his excellent discourse, which was to him a 
privilege and a pleasure, dwelt upon its merits as a very valuable 
addition to the series of works in the same direction for which the 
Society and the public were already indebted to that gentleman. 
They were an indication that the important labours of the past 
would bear good fruit in the future in matters of such primary 
interest, and practical application in their relations to -one of 
the great social and economic questions of the present, as their 
author was still in the prime of life and activity. Although it was 
not customary to discuss an inaugural address, it was in strict 
accordance with precedent and practice to note with approval 
exceptional excellence such: as characterised the paper, to which all 
present had listened with so much pleasure and profit. He was 
sure, therefore, that the vote of thanks which he proposed would 
be received with acclamation. 


Mr. Rowzanp Hamiiton said it needed very few words to 
second the motion of the late President. Mr. Booth had carried 
them through.a most patient and lucid investigation of one of the 
most difficult problems which occupied those who were interested 
in social affairs. They might accept it as a type of what might 
be expected from him hereafter. They would not only cordially 
‘thank him for the valuable paper he had given them on his taking 
the chair, but would.look forward, and wish him most hearty God 
speed in the career which was open to him, as they trusted, for the 
next two years. 

.The-resolution was then put and carried with acclamation. 


The Presipent, after thanking the members for the kind 
reception he :had received, said he had one word to add showing 
the value which might be found in investigations of this sort. 
Just at the present time a special inquiry was being made into the 
real condition of things with regard to the alleged existing distress 
and lack of employment, and he had been asked if he could say 
to what extent there was any falling off in the dock employment. 
With the assistance of Mr. Hubbard, the chairman of the Dock 
Committee, he had obtained the figures for the present year, and 
he was happy to say it showed that there was in that business no 
falling off as compared with last year. He did not doubt that there 
was a falling off in other trades, but at present there was no 
falling off in the docks. It was remarkable how closely on the 
whole the new line beginning at April, 1892, followed the line on 
the chart for the last year. The principal difference seemed to be 
due to the moveable feast at Easter. There was a remarkable 
transference of busy and slack time just then, and it-appeared to 
have to do with the Easter holidays. The rest of the line followed 
on the whole the same general position up to the present, which 
might be called the critical point. From this time the curve should 
be upwards, and they must hope that it would be so this year. 
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'Morsiptry and Mortauity according to OccuPATION. 


By Dr. Jacques Bertintton, Chief of the Municipal Statistical 
Department of Paris. (Translated from the Journal de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris, October—November, 1892.) 


AN inquiry into the influence of the occupation upon the sanitary 
condition of an individual is one of the most difficult which the 
hygienist or the statistician is called upon to undertake. Below 
will be found a table of mortality, according to occupation, which 
has been calculated from documents published in the Annuaires 
Statistiques of the city of Paris (1885-89). This is the first which 
has ever been calcnlated in France. It has been preceded abroad 
by two tables in England and one in Switzerland. 

Before commencing an examination in detail of these tables it 
will be as well to explain clearly how it is that the mortality is the 
best index of the healthiness of an occupation, and that a study of 
the morbidity, for example, is not nearly as good a guide. 

Insufficiency of morbidity statistics for the purpose of 
determining the healthiness of an occupation.—tThere exist 
but few tables of morbidity, and two only in France; the first, by 
G. Hubbard (1852), the, other, one which I have myself recently 
drawn up from statistics of the silk workers of Lyons. In 
Germany, Italy, and Denmark such tables are scarcely more 
numerous, but in England several have been drawn up by various 
distinguished actuaries. 

In Table VIII (see p. 598) the most important results have been 
' brought together. 

We are at once struck with the very considerable differences 
which appear in them, and which would lead a superficial observer 
to believe that members of the English friendly societies were far 
more sickly than the French or Italian. It certainly is not so, and 
of this we find a sufficient proof in the mortality tables of these same 
societies: where the morbidity is totally different, the mortality is 
quite analogous. The discrepancies in the morbidity tables are therc- 
fore due not to natural causes, but to differences of definition ; the 
Enelish societies using the word ‘sickness’? in an entirely 
different sense. 

In fact, how are we to distinguish between a real illness, such 
as would give a right to compensation, and a simple indisposition ? 
The majority of French societies give compensation only in cases 
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where the inability to work has lasted more that five days; this 
would be a sufficient definition if it were accepted by all societies, 
but it is not.1 Then again, by what criterion are we to distinguish 
between a chronic illness and an infirmity? Here the problem is 
much more difficult; the characteristic agreed upon by medical 
philologists is that an infirmity remains in a stationary state, 
tending neither to heal nor to grow worse. But scientific defini- 
tions and the financial administration of a mutual aid society are 
two very different things. 

It would be vain to search the statutes of these societies in 
order to learn what is considered as a day’s sickness; certainly 


1 The following are the explanations furnished, for instance, by the President 
of the Lyons Silk Workers’ Mutual Aid Society (Société de Secours mutuels des 
ouvriers en Soie de Lyon) :— 

“It is difficult to define the criterion by which the Lyons Silk Workers’ 
Society recognises that a member is suffering under a chronie complaint (the 
medical definition, by the way, has nothing to do with it). The following are the 
cases where our executive considers itself justified in refusing admission to a new 
member, or in withholding the daily compensation erate in case of inability to 
work :—- 

fe Every person desirous of admission into our Society must make a declaration 
that he is not suffering from any sickness or infirmity which prevents him from 
performing his habitual or daily work. No medical inspection is required, but before 
a candidate is proposed to the administrative council, the executive may, on the 
report, either of the employé who proposes him, or of the visitors whose duty it is 
to make inquiries as to the occupation, morality, and general health of the candi- 
date, refer the latter to one of the Society’s doctors for his opinion.. The council, 
to whom this opinion is submitted, approves or rejects the candidate according as 
the report of the doctor is doubtful or affirmative on the subject of the incurability 
of the affection under which he is suffering. 

“Tf, shortly after his admission, the first time a member reports himself sick, 
the diagnosis justifies the conclusion that, before joining, he was already suffering 
from the malady, the medical man is required to pronounce upon its nature and 
gravity, and also give his opinion as to the length of time during which the disease 
has probably run; and if it appears that before his admission he was suffering 
from this malady, the council may cancel the admission. 

“The daily compensation is not granted after nine consecutive months of 
incapacity for work. The absences resulting from several different sicknesses are 
considered as consecutive if not more than three months have elapsed between 
each. Every member therefore who has received aid during nine consecutive 
months is held to be suffering from an incurable disease. After these nine morths 
he loses all right to the daily help, and can only henceforth receive extraordinary 
aid, the granting of which depends upon the resources of the Society, and upon 
the more or less needy position of the sick person. 

* Lastly, in accordance with the provisions of the statutes, the right to com- 
pensation may be withdrawn before the expiry of the prescribed nine months, if 
the member is suffering from a disease reputed incurable, 7.¢., causing frequent 
interruptions of work which tend to reproduce themselves periodically, and which 
the doctor pronounces chronic (in the medical sense), But this regulation is, as a 
rule, only applied in the case of members who have already cost the Society a great 
deal, who seemingly desire to abuse their privileges, or to elnde the prescriptions by 
declining, for instance, the compensation, although not yet well, after the number 
of days when the compensation is reduced, or just before the expiry of the nine 
months’ term, in order to report themselves sick again after another three months.” 
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there are plenty of rules for granting or refusing indemnities, but 
it will be easily seen that, for the most part, these rules do not 
explain the differences in different tables. Take the following 
case: Hubbard, in his table, counts together the days of ‘ sick- 
““ness’’ and the days of “infirmity.” These figures accordingly 
appear to include all causes of inability to work; yet the English 
actuary A. G. Finlaison, omits the cases’ of chronic illness. 
Hubbard’s figures might thus appear superior to Finlaison’s, but 
the contrary is the case. On the other hand, the tables of 
mortality drawn up by these two authors show that the health 
of the persons with whom they dealt was in every way comparable 
(see Table I). 





Tae I.— Deaths per Thousand per Annum among Members of certain Friendly Societies. 
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The fact is that when these societies grant compensation they 





attach less importance to their regulations than to the state of 
their till. A rich society gives its help more liberally than a poor 
one; and this is absolutely the sole cause of the large English 
_ societies, which are often very old and generally rich, granting more 
daily indemnities than the French (for instance), who are obliged 
to exercise the strictest economy. 
If those mutual aid societies which confine themselves to one 
single occupation would establish the enumeration of their members, 
and prepare annually statistics of their sick, according to age, 
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science would most assuredly profit by their tables. Up to the 
present time such statements have been made by one society 
only (the Lyons silk-workers), but it can easily be believed that 
the resultant morbidity tables would be more subject to the 
influence of the prosperity of the society than to the insalubrity 
or otherwise of the profession. The Statistical Office of Italy 
has undertaken some researches of this nature; it will he 
seen later that the results obtained are scarcely such as the 
mortality tables might lead one to expect. Given what has been 
said above, this result can hardly surprise us. 

In conclusion, a morbidity table, as things at present stand, is 
not to be compared with a mortality table for purposes of judging 
of the general health of any community whatever. This results 
from the fact that the word death has but one signification, while 
sickness has many. 

Tables of morbidity according to sex, sickness and 
occupation.—First of all, a statistician must define what he 
enumerates. But, as we have just seen, those who count the 
number of days of sickness as a rule do not know what they mean 
by a day’s sickness. 

One of the most important considerations is the nature of the 
diseases which have been the cause of inability to work. If we 
find mention of such ailments as pains, indigestion, coryza, &Xc., 
materially contributing to swell the total, we know that the 
slightest indisposition is counted. If we meet with organic 
diseases of the heart, liver, kidneys, or lungs, we know that 
chronic cases have not been omitted, and finally if we find {as we 
do in certain English offices) blindness, deformity, or loss of a 
limb, we know that help has been extended to the infirm.” 

This indication of the nature of the sickness lends a peculiar 
interest to M. Henri Rauchberg’s study of workmen’s sick funds 
in Vienna.* A few remarks may however be made concerning the 
form of the returns which he has been obliged to use. M. 
Rauchberg is the first to regret that the age of the members is 
unknown to him, but he points out that this deficiency is the less 
regrettable, in that the average age of the deceased (and probably 

2 I have unfortunately not been able to induce the supervising committee of 
Friendly Societies to admit the justice of this view. The schedules adopted by this 
committee distinguish the occupation, but not the nature of the illness: this is 
depriving the proposed return of the necessary in order to give it the superfluous, 


for an indication of the disease helps to define what is considered disease, hence it 
it necessary; whereas the occupation is useless for this purpose, it is therefore 
superfluous. 

3 Die Erkrankungs- und Sterblichkeits-Verhdltnisse bei der allgemeinen 
Arbeiter- Kranken- und Invaliden-Casse in Wien (Statistische Monatschrift, 
Vienna, 1886). The same author has written an analogous work on the Work- 
men’s Fund in Buda-Pesth (Statistische Monatschrift, 1887). 
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also of the living) is about the same in all the different occupa- 
tions which come under his notice. These occupations are few in 
number, and nearly all are industries concerned with metals. The 
most serious criticism to be made is the manner in which he has 
grouped the causes of cessation of work: syphilis is included with 
genito-urinary diseases; measles with skin diseases; diphtheria 
with diseases. of the digestive organs, &c. This grouping would 
certainly not have been made by any French physician, and it 
detracts considerably from the value of the figures of the Arbeiter- 
Casse.* Fortunately, about a dozen of the headings can be retained 
as constituting less heteroclite groups. Still, other doubts assail 
the reader who examines these headings. When we meet with 
“catarrh of the bronchia and lungs,’ we think we understand 
these somewhat oldfashioned terms ; but when we learn that this 
malady, though fairly frequent, never causes death, we find that 
we have not quite understood the compiler. 

Phthisis, much more common in Austrian towns than in any 
other country, is very constantly met with among the members of 
the Arbeiter-Casse (743 deaths annually per 100,000). The follow- 
ing is the duration of the cases of all kinds during the year 1885.° 











Cases per 
Cases. Thousand Members 
per Annum. 
PHO BS days ..nss.00... 1,958 44 
Selle 2, ee lea A an 14,490 327 
1 ,, 13 weeks........... 2,306 52 
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* Of which 811 were confinements. Since 1885 aid has been given during 
one week for each confinement. Until 1884 the regulations admitted of no 
allowance for any illness resulting from confinement until six weeks afterwards. 





4 This is another example of the danger, in nosological statistics, of grouping 
several diseases under one head. It would be better to consider only the most 
frequent, keeping each one separate. The grouping in the case of the workmen’s 
fund of Buda-Pesth is less arbitrary. 

5 The following, among the statutes of the societies studied by M. Rauchberg, 
are those which could have any effect on the figures. Any person above the age 
of 14 years, irrespective of sex, can belong to the <dArbeiter-Casse. Single 
individuals over 55 years of age and those suffering under chronic illnesses are 
only admitted upon proof that it was impossible for them to have been admitted 
earlier ; in the case when the whole staff of a manufactory or a corporation joins 
the Arbeiter-Casse, this rule may be disregarded. Aid to the sick is not granted 
until ten weeks after the admission of any member, and is granted even in the 
shortest cases. After twenty-six weeks the allowance is halved, and after a 
further twenty-six weeks, except in exceptional circumstances, it ceases altogether. 
If an individual, within twenty weeks of being pronounced cured of a disease, 
contracts the same illness a second time, this is held to be a continuation of the 
first. Women who have been ten months members, receive sick pay during one 
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Women between 20 and 45 years show a considerably greater 
morbidity than men of the same age; above 40 their rate 
approaches that of the men. At least, it is so in the Lyons Silk- 
workers’ Society, in the Italian societies, and (as far as can be 
judged from a table in which there is no distinction of age) in the 
Vienna Arbeiter-Casse. At the same time it should be noticed 
that among the Lyons silk-workers not only the morbidity, but 
also the mortality’ of females is considerably above that of the 
males, whereas the opposite holds good with the population as a 
whole. It is thus at least permissible to enquire whether there be 
not some peculiarity in this employment which is hurtful to the 
health of the women engaged in it. The Italian table, which 
includes a great number of occupations, also brings out a higher 
rate of morbidity for women than for men, and their mortality 
at each age (calculated, however, from too small a number of 
cases) is greater than that of the men. — 


TaBLE II.—Comparative Morbidity of the Two Sexes. 
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week in the case of confinements. The weekly subscription varies from 8 to 
20kr.; the sick allowance varies from 22kr. to 1fl. 8kr. (from which is 
deducted the weekly subscription which is paid even during sickness). The number 
of members has rapidly increased: it was 6,410 in 1868, 13,813 in 1875, 
17,146 in 1880, and 44,372 (8,404 women) in 1885. 

° The general mortality of the women (without distinction of age) is on the 
other hand less than that of the men, while the mortality at each age is greater. To 
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The tables of the Vienna’ Arbeiter-Casse point also to the fact 
that the morbidity of women (526 cases and 9,255 days of sickness 
per annum per 1,000 women) is above that of men (427 cases and 
8,366 days). In this case we have the further advantage of 
knowing the cause of the greater amount of sickness among the 
women. The conclusion to be drawn from the figures is rather 
unexpected; we could easily believe that confinements and their 
consequences, and diseases of the womb are a more frequent cause 
of absence; doubtless they contribute to augment the number of 
cases and of days, but the principal reason of the increase is to be 
sought for among the very diverse maladies arbitrarily bracketed 
together under the unsuitable name of “ diseases of the digestive 
“organs.” (Of every 1,000 members of either sex, 966 days of 
illness among the men, and 1,777 among the women were due to 
diseases of the digestive organs.) Yet they do not cause a greater 
mortality among women than among men, though the duration of 
these diseases is on the average slightly longer among women 
than among men (thirteen days against twelve). It is difficult 
in running through the list of these, to point to any particular 
disease as being specially the cause of the greater morbidity 
among females. The diseases grouped under this head are as 
follows: ‘Angina, diphtheria, constriction of the cesophagus, 
“‘ wastric fever, diseases of the stomach, diarrhoea, tenia, diseases 
“ of the liver, peritonitis, colics, saturnism, hernia, rectal fistula.” 
Now the diseases of the stomach, often the consequences of 
alcoholism, we should expect to be more common among men. 
Peritonitis, it is true, is much more frequent among women, but 
this terrible disease is fortunately too rare to account for the 
difference ; besides which it often results in death, and I have 
already remarked that the excess of morbidity among the women 
is not accompanied by a corresponding excess of mortality. 
Possibly it is the indefinite group of diseases comprised under 
the old name “ gastric fever” which is the chief cause. 

From calculations based on M. Rauchberg’s figures it appears 
that the “day workmen and factory hands” (in the iron trade) 
are noted as having a high morbidity due principally to accidents, 


explain this apparent anomaly, it is sufficient to consider the first two columns in 
Table II: it will be seen that nearly half the women (42 per cent.) are under 40 
years of age, whilst only a quarter (26 per cent.) of the men are under 40. The 
female members being younger, it is not surprising that their general mortality is 
lower than that of the men, although their mortality at any particular age is 
greater. 

7 At Buda-Pesth, according to the Arbetter-Casse of that town, the contrary 
apparently holds good: of 1,000 workmen there were in one year 309 cases of 
sickness, of 1,000 workwomen there were only 257. It is true that here con- 
finements were not included. 
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‘‘rheumatisms and pains,” and to diseases of the digestive and 
respiratory organs. “ Blacksmiths and filecutters” have a high 
morbidity caused chiefly by accidents. “Toy makers and wooa- 
‘“ workers’ have a lower rate than the metal workers just con- 
sidered: accidents are rarer, as are also affections of the eyes and 
ears (perhaps these are due especially to the dust which constantly 
lodges in the cornea of workers in iron) and the so-called “ diseases 
“¢ of the digestive system.” 

Comparison of the four principal tables of mortality 
according to occupation.—The four tables in question are 
those of Drs. Farr and Ogle (for England), M. Kummer (for 
Switzerland), and my own (for Paris), which is the latest. The 
other statistical writings on this subject have not the same value, 
because the ages, which are absolutely necessary, are not dis- 
tinguished. If we calculate, for example, the mortality of landed 
proprietors, without distinction of age, it will be found to be 
very high; this is not because their profession is laborious, but 
simply because landed proprietors are generally more or less elderly 
people, enjoying in their old age the fortune which they have 
acquired in their younger days; they thus appear to have a mor- 
tality similar to that of aged people. On the other hand, the 
general mortality of butchers is low, although at each age it is 
high, the reason being that in order to be a butcher a man must be 
strong, and consequently young; hence it is that the mortality of 
butchers as a Class is the same as that of young men. 

Even a table of mortality according to occupations and age is 
difficult of interpretation. For a calling which requires force, 
such as that of a blacksmith, can only be followed by individuals 
possessing a peculiarly vigorous constitution; if he afterwards 
gets into bad health he is obliged to take to some other employ- 
ment, and it is as following this new occupation that he will be 
registered at his death. When therefore we find a low mortality 
in certain professions, itis not easy to determine whether this is to 
be attributed to the daily work demanded by the occupation or to 
this “ selection ” of which I have just spoken. On the other hand, 
sedentary occupations are followed by men who have but a small 
share of physical force, and who have neither the means nor the 
will to exert themselves to any great extent. When we find that 
one of these occupations shows a high mortality, we have accord- 
ingly to ask ourselves whether its selection by weaker persons does 
not swell the number of deaths. This selection by the feeble is 
especially noticeable in the case of a certain number of trades 
which require no apprenticeship, and which are the refuge of all 
who have failed in other branches. Such are the street-criers, 
itinerant merchants, street porters, &c. These occupations are 
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accompanied by a high death-rate, but it is not fair to assume that 
they are therefore unhealthy. It is those who follow them who are 
unhealthy. Neither the preceding considerations, nor the technical 
difficulties in obtaining from the people exact and precise informa- 

tion concerning their occupation, ought however to prevent us from 
studying the mortality according to occupation; but they ought 
to teach us prudence in accepting the conclusions to be drawn from 
the figures. 

Agricultural Industries (Farmers, Gardeners, Market-gar- 
deners, Nurserymen, Game-keepers).—In England, as in Switzerland, 
their death-rate is extremely low, that of the English gardeners 
and nurserymen especially so, At Paris the death-rate of the 
market-gardeners, of whom there are many at Grenelle, is-about 
the average. Attention may be called, in England, to the consider- 
able mortality among young farmers from 15 to 25 years. It is 
quite constant, and may possibly be due to these young men 
becoming proprietors at a very youthful age; in other words, 
having inherited the possessions of their parents when very young, 
they may have also inherited their health (evidently feeble since 
the parents died leaving young children), and be carried off by 
hereditary diseases. Farm servants havealsoa very low mortality, 
although slightly superior to that of their masters. English 
game-keepers being picked, vigorous, and suitably paid men, free 
. from all serious care and leading an active out-of-door life, enjoy 
splendid health. A rather unexpected and improbable result of a 
study of the Italian tables is that while, according to the English 
and Swiss tables, agriculturists have a most enviable health, they 
are in the Italian mutual societies, liable to more days of illness 
than workmen. This result is the same in both the two periods 
studied. 

In Switzerland, as in England, there are only half the number 
of cases of phthisis amongst agriculturists and horticulturists 
as amongst men generally. It appears from the English 
table that a distinction must be made between farmers and their 
labourers. Alcoholism is most common among the farmers; and 
after this come liver diseases and suicide (above the average in 
this class). The farm-labourers and nursery gardeners either have 
not the means or have no desire to inebriate themselves so often ; 
liver diseases and suicide are exceptionally rare among this class ; 
but, more exposed to the inclemency of the weather, they succumb 
oftener to inflammation of the respiratory organs. 

Extractive Industries® (Coal-miners, Iron-miners, Cornish 
miners).—The coal-miners always enjoy an extremely low death- 


® Nearly all the considerations in this section are taken from Dr. Ogle. 
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rate. All causes of death are rare amongst them, except violent 
deaths and inflammatory diseases of the lungs. The figures refer- 
ring to consumption are very low, and would, Dr. Ogle suspects, 
be lower still than appears in the returns, if under this heading 
there had not been included a certain number of deaths due to the 
disease commonly called ‘‘ miners’ phthisis which is apparently 
not tubercular. The lowness of the death-rate among coal-miners 
is a universal fact, noticed in all the countries in which it has been 
investigated ;° it approaches the mean only in Monmouthshire. 
In France the sanitary condition of the miners is equally satis- 
factory, at least at St. Etienne, as M. Fleury (chief of the Bureau 
of Hygiene of that town) showed at the Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography held in London last year. Accidents materially 
increase the death-rate. | 

The rare occurrence of consumption among miners has been 
noticed by many doctors who were not statisticians,”” and several of 
them, Hirt especially, have concluded that the coal dust and warm 
temperature of the mines had the effect of preventing and hindering 
the development of tuberculosis. But this conclusion has nothing 
to support it. In iron-stone mines, phthisis is no commoner than 
in coal mines. Besides, while it is true that phthisis among miners 
is not so frequent as among the outside population, it must also be 
said that the comparative rarity of other diseases is in the same 
proportion. Alcoholism is rarer among English miners than 
among the rest of the population, which results, it appears, from 
the extreme regularity exacted in the industry, a regularity incom- 
patible with drunken habits. ‘The comparative frequency of chest 
diseases other than phthisis may doubtless be explained by the 
abrupt changes of temperature to which miners are often subjected. 
As for the accidents, one half are caused by falls of coal or 
stone, &c., another quarter by explosions of fire-damp, and of the 
remainder the majority are waggon accidents, which affect espe- 
cially the boys whose duty it is to bring the coal to the pit’s mouth. 
Accidents are so frequent as to cause from a fifth to a quarter of 


® It is rare that, either in the census or in the registration of deaths, the word 
“coal-miners”’ is written in full. ‘ Miner” simply is put down, because in any 
given district the mines are all of the same nature. They have accordingly been 
classed under three heads (coal, iron, and tin lead and copper), the nature of the 
mines in the district considered being taken as an index of the kind of mine in 
which an individual obtains his livelihood. 

10 Francois (Bull. de ? Acad. de Belgique, 1857); Hervier (Gazette méd. de 
Lyon, 1859); Riembault (Ouvriers mineurs, 1861); Michel Lévy (Traité 
ahygiéne); Boens Boisseau (Maladies des houilleurs, Brussels, 1862); Wilson 
(Brit. Assocn., 1863); Hirt (Staubinhalations - Krankheiten, Breslau, 1871); 
ot (Congress of Hygiene and Demography, Demographic Section, London, 
1891). 
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the deaths." If these are left out of count, the mortality of miners 
would be as low as that of agriculturists and gamekeepers. 
Dr. Ogle inquires whether the extremely low mortality of coal- 
miners is really due to the healthiness of their calling (which 
one is not disposed to admit at first sight), or whether it is because 
the occupation demands considerable vigour and must be abandoned 
as soon as the workman begins to lose his strength. He rather 
inclines to this last idea; still he does not fail to notice that many 
other employments requiring to the full as much strength (black- 
smiths for example) are yet far from conferring the same health 
on those following them. 

Iron-stone miners have the same low rate as coal miners; there 
is the same comparative absence of phthisis, and the same frequency 
of other pulmonary diseases. Accidents are quite as frequent, at 
least, in spite of the absence of fire-damp. Dr. Ogle attributes 
their general health to the principle of selection. 

The Cornish miners (principally tin, and some lead and copper 
miners) stand out in marked contrast to the others; their mortality 
being among the highest in the kingdom, and more than double 
the average death-rate of the county. The chief factors in this high 
mortality are phthisis and other diseases of the respiratory organs; 
the rate from the first-named cause being three times that of the 
other miners, and this malady alone causes ravages among them as 
great as all diseases combined among English agriculturists. 
Diseases of the digestive organs are also very frequent, as are also 
violent deaths, though less so than among other miners. Diseases 
of the nervous system and organs of circulation are not above the 
English average, and alcoholism is comparatively rare. 

The high mortality of the tin miners was so unexpected, that it 
appeared desirable to institute a special inquiry to verify the 
returns. Dr. Ogle points out that the industry had been declining 
for the last twenty years. Between 1861 and 1871 the number of 
miners declined by 27 per cent.; at the census of 1881, there was 
a fresh decrease of 44 per cent. Many Cornish miners had, in 
fact, gone to seek elsewhere a more remunerative employment. It 
can easily be supposed that those who had the energy to leave 
were the best and strongest; but this explanation is certainly quite 
insufficient, and it is doubtless in a careful examination of the occu- 
pation and the conditions under which it is carried on, that the 
real reason, and possibly the remedy, is to be found. 

Industries relating to stone, lime, and sand (Quarrymen, 


n This great frequency of accidents tends to lower the death-rate from other 
causes, and especially from phthisis; as a miner may be suffering from consumption 
and yet would not be included under this head, as he would be in any other 
industry. 
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Stonemasons, Masons, Plasterers, Bricklayers, Slaters and Tilers, 
Sweeps).—The (slate and stone) guarrymen have an enormous mor- 
tality, although less than that of the Cornish miners. This excess is 
almost entirely due to phthisis and pulmonary diseases; accidents 
are also very common, but other causes of death are rare. The 
occupation of quarryman, like that of miner, and perhaps even 
more so, demands great physical vigour. They are a good example 
(and we shall meet with others presently) of the injury done to 
man by dust, and especially by the hard dusts. Stone-cutters and 
workers in marble have in Switzerland a considerable mortality, 
principally due to phthisis, which rapidly increases with age. 
Under 20 years of age, it is rarer than among the mass of the 
population; from 20 to 29 it equals the average, from 30 to 39 it is 
double, from 40 to 49 it is triple, and from 50 to 59 it is four times 
the average rate of the Swiss asa nation (Proust: Traité ’hygiéne). 
According to the Italian table of morbidity, the ‘ stone-cutters and 
‘“‘ pavers’? average fewer days of sickness than the whole popula- 
tion up to 45 years, but considerably more above that age. At 
Paris, the ‘ marbriers, praticiens-sculpteurs et mouleurs”’ are subject 
to a high death-rate at all ages. 

Builders, masons, and bricklayers have in England, according to 
Dr. Farr, a mortality above the average, according to Dr. Ogle, 
slightly under. Tuberculosis and other pulmonary diseases are 
the chief maladies; they are attributed to the dust which they 
inhale, but this dust is not very injurious, employment being in 
the open air. Although English masons have the reputation of 
drinking, alcoholism and diseases of the kidneys and nervous 
system are infrequent among them; violent deaths are not rare. 
Masons and plasterers have in Switzerland a high mortality 
after the age of 15 years. Here, as among the stone-cutters, phthisis 
increases with age, but it cannot be considered an important factor 
in the high mortality alluded to, as it is rare up to the age of 
40 years, and exceeds the average only after 50. Judging by the 
Italian tables, the ‘‘ masons and whitewashers’’ have a few more 
days’ illness than the other members of Friendly Societies. The 
Arbeiter-Casse of Vienna shows that among the “ masons and stone- 
‘¢ cutters” the death-rate is similar to that of workers in iron, #.e., 
rather high, and the morbidity still greater. 

Parisian statistics confirm the above remarks; the death-rate 
of masons, stone-cutters, and roofers being, at each age, slightly above 
the average. In England, the mortality of slaters and tilers was in 
Dr. Farr’s tables slightly higher than in Dr. Ogle’s, though the 
latter is high enough. The same applies to plasterers and white- 
washers. Dr. Farr found the death-rate among chimney sweeps to 
be enormous, nor has Dr. Ogle reduced it to any extent. 
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Metallic industries (Machine and Boiier-makers, Smiths, 
— Cutlers, File-makers, Needle-makers, Armourers, Locksmiths, Munu- 
facturers of physical, surgical, and mathematical instruments, Watch- 
makers, Jewellers, Hnamellers, Sc.)—In England, engine and 
machine makers and millwrights have an average mortality in the 
tables of both Dr. Farr and Dr. Ogle; the death-rate of hoiler- 
makers 1s exactly the mean. The mortality among blacksmiths in 
England is a little below the average: the only cause of death: 
which is slightly above the mean being diseases of the respiratory 
organs; while diseases of the nervous system are somewhat rare, 
and alcoholism is average. The same holds good in’ Switzerland 
for blacksmiths and farriers, though they have a fairly strong 
tendency to phthisis between 40 and 60 years. At Paris their 
death-rate is very low. It must not be forgotten that black- 
smiths are chosen from among the most vigorous men. 

Mechanicians in Switzerland have an average mortality, and a 
tendency to consumption above the average up to the age of 40 
years. After this age their health is superior to ate of the 
population as a whole. 

Cutlers and file-makers have an tae high death-rate, due 
principally to tuberculosis of the lungs, and diseases of the respira- 
tory system. Metallic dust is the cause of this; and we have already 
seen the fatal effect produced by hard dusts on the frequency of 
phthisis: much importance is attached to the stone dust produced 
by the grindstones. Diseases of the nervous system appear to 
be numerous among cutlers and file-makers, yet alcoholism does 

not seem to be very common among them. Lead poisoning is 
very common among file-makers, because the steel which they are 
hammering is supported upon a leaden cushion; plumbers and 
painters only suffer from it to half the extent of the file makers. 
Contemporaneously with lead poisoning, diseases of the kidneys 
“are developed. Needle-makers, Dr. Farr finds, have a very high 
death-rate at every age. 

The old nomenclature did not distinguish between makers and 
merchants of tools, files, and saws, and their rate was very high. 
Sunilarly in Switzerland, the “manufacture of machines and 
“tools” ensures at every age a mortality above the average. 
Especially noticeable are the ravages of consumption, which 
annually claims 500 victims per 100,000 living. According to the 
Parisian figures, the death-rate of persons engaged in the manu- 
facture or commerce of metals is low. 

Gunsmiths and gun-manufacturers have in England but an 
average death-rate, whereas in Paris the “‘ manufacturers of hunting 
weapons and swords”’ (armes de chasse et armes blanches) are subject 
(according to observations which are scarcely sufficiently numerous) 

2Q2 
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to the very high mortality of iron-filers. The two Italian tables 
agree in attributing a relatively high morbidity (six to eight days 
in the year, according to the age) to “ armourers, blacksmiths, tin- 
“‘ men, braziers, and farriers.” 

Tin-workers have in England a mortality below the average, 
and one which has sensibly diminished. The English include 
copper, lead, zinc, brass, §c., workers, under one head: their sani- 
tary condition is not so good as that of the tin-workers, and is 
‘about the average. 

The locksmith’s is in Switzerland the most insalubrious of all 
trades (equalled by that of the stone-mason’s, with which we shall 
‘deal later). From 15 to 20 years their mortality is nearly double 
the average (8°8 per 1,000, instead of 4°8), and at the succeeding 
‘ages it is much above the mean. Phthisis is one of the principal 
causes. From 15 to 20 it is three times what it should be (3*4 
instead of 1:2); afterwards, contrary to what usually happens 
among the population, its frequency increases with age until, at the 
age of from 50 to 59 years, it annually carries off 12 per 1,000 of 
those engaged in this trade. This frightful figure is also reached 
among the stone-masons. At Paris their death-rate is above the 
average, but not to the same extent as in Switzerland. This result 
may be compared with that which has been found for the makers 
of tools, saws, files, and needles, whose business consists, like that 
of locksmiths, in filing iron. These workmen succumb to the 
accidents described and explained in Proust’s Traité Whygiene. 
In England, locksmiths and bell-hangers are grouped with gasfitters. 
Their mortality was found to be high when Dr. Farr calculated it, 
and it is still high, but less so, according to Dr. Ogle. 

It appears that in Hngland the mortality of the makers of 
philosophical instruments is high, and the Parisian returns, too 
imperfect on this point to be quoted, seem to bear ont this conclu- 
sion. Those engaged in the musical instruments trade show in 
England an average death-rate (rather under than over), while at 
Paris the rate is decidedly below the average (but the observations 
in the latter case are not sufficiently numerous to be conclusive). 
The English watch and clockmakers have a high mortality between 
the ages of 20 and 25; after which it improves from year to year 
(it is average between 25 and 35, and low from 35 to 55), and is 
again above the mean in old age. In Switzerland, this trade 
is less favoured, the mortality is decidedly above the average at all 
times, and only approaches the mean after 60. Cases of phthisis 
are met with twice as often among them as among the population 
generally, and the excess of deaths from this cause is almost 
sufficient in itself to account for the great mortality among Swiss 
watchmakers. 


~~ 
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Engravers and gilders, according to the English returns, have a 
rate above the average. 

The Parisian nomenclature, which is the same as the French in 
1866, includes under the same head the “jewellers, goldsmiths, 
“ lapidaries, enamellers, watchmakers, gold-beaters, gilders and 
“ selverers on wood and metal, artists in bronze, chisellers in metal.” 
As I have always done, I include with these all who are engaged 
‘in the sale of these objects, because it is extremely difficult in 
practice to distinguish between the manufacturing and merchant 
jewellers and watchmakers, &c. The final result for these diverse 
occupations points to a low mortality at every age; a result which 
is consequently very different from that which obtains in England 
and Switzerland, but here it should be noticed that the chisellers, 
jewellers, gilders and goldbeaters are very numerous in Paris, and 
that the watchmakers only form a small fraction of the total. 

The Italian morbidity tables also comprise “ jewellers, goldsmiths, 
*“* watchmakers, chisellers and engravers” under a single head. Of 
all the occupations distinguished by the Italian nomenclature, this 
is that which shows the least amount of sickness. Watchmaking 
is one of those sedentary trades which, demanding no strength, and 
tiring the eyes more than the muscles, attracts more the sickly 
people and those whose constitution is weakly; by this we may 
perhaps explain the high death-rate in Switzerland, where this 
trade is practised even in the country; the strong men devoting 
themselves to agriculture, the weakly to watchmaking. The fact 
that the mortality of the Swiss watchmakers is high in youth, and 
diminishes later, seems to confirm this explanation. In that 
country the heading includes ‘‘ watchmaking and the manufacture 
“ of watchmakers’ tools.” Hvidently the watchmakers’ outfit is 
included; they form thus a fairly diverse group of occupations, but 
in all the workmen are obliged to file and wear out metals, and to 
inhale metallic dust. It is perhaps from this cause that the Swiss 
watchmakers’ mortality remains always high, instead of decreasing 
with age like the Hnglish. 

Wood Industries (Carpenters and Joiners, Sawyers, Turners 
Coopers, Uabinet-makers, Carriage Builders, Ship Builders, Cork 
Manujacturers).—Carpenters and joiners have, according to English 
statistics, a low mortality at all ages. All diseases are rare among 
them. ‘The Swiss figures are less favourable, and bring out a rate 
about the average or even slightly above; phthisis among them is of 
average frequency. The Parisian statistics, still more unfavourable, 
attribute to them a rather high rate from 30 to 50 years of age. The 
number of days during which the Italian “‘ joiners, carriage builders, 
‘and carpenters” absent themselves from work is slightly above 
theaverage. Sawyers have alow death-rate in Hngland. According 
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to the Parisian figures, the ‘‘ coopers, basket-makers, and boaw-makers” 
have a moderate death-rate ; in England the turners, box-makers, 
and coopers are credited ih a high rate, both in Dr. Farr’s and 
Dr. Ogle’s tables. The latter is aurparee to find the joiners 
enjoying much better health than the other workers in wood. He 
suspects the coopers of intemperance, and in this his opinion is 
‘borne out by the Swiss returns. The Vienna Arbeiter - Casse 
attributes to the “ toy-makers and other workers in wood ” a mortality 
similar to that of the workers in metallurgy, but much less 
sickness. 

The important Parisian industry of cabinet making is healthy, 
the mortality being at all ages below the average. The wpholsterers 
show the same, or even better results. According to the English 
tables the mortality of wpholsterers, cabinet-makers, French polishers 
is about the average, or slightly above it. 

Shipbuilders in England had according to Dr. Farr, a mortality 
rather below the mean until the age of 35, and rather over after. 
In 1880-82, it had considerably diminished at all ages, and the 
occupation was considered a healthy one. 

The wheelwrights in England have rather a low mortality, while 
the carriage-builders’ rate is decidedly higher, especially above 45. 
This difference, which appears in both tables, is doubtless easily 
understood when we consider that the first-named follow their 
occupation in the country, and scareely work any material besides | 
wood, whereas the carriage-builders’ trade is carried on in towns, 
and As have to work in wood, iron, varnish, &e. In Siaviteintaret 
the “ wheelwrights’ trade and Mn: of ratlway-carriages ”’ is 
most noticeable for a low mortality up to 60 years of age; con- 
sumption occurs very seldom among thcse following this trade. 
At Paris, the same heading includes “ carriage-builders, wheel- 
‘“wrights, saddlers, harness-makers, farriers,’ and this group is 
apparently subject to a high death-rate at all ages. 

The cork manufacturers are too few in number in Paris to enable 
us to draw any satisfactory conclusion from five years’ observation. 
I will only say that their mortality appears to be very high at all 
ages. 

Textile industries (Spinners, Lace manufacturers, Rope-makers, 
Carpet manufacturers, Tailors, Hatters).—In Switzerland the death- 
rate is average, or below the average. Phthisis is rather rare, at 
all events up till 50. The statistics of silk mills are more satis- 
factory than those of cotton mills; the English figures confirm 
this last result, and at the same time give more details. Cotton-spin- 
ning in Lancashire entails a mortality below the average for the 
county (but still high, and certainly above the mean for the whole 
of England). The same remark applies to the wool manufacture 
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in the West Riding: their mortality is only half that of the 
district, but above that for the whole of England. The hosiers of 
Nottingham and Leicester are in a better condition ; their death- 
rate is much below the English average, but about equal to that of 
the two counties in question, which have a low rate. It thus 
appears that in these three occupations, local influences must not 
be left out of consideration. Lastly the silk manufacturers, and 
especially the lace makers, have a very low rate. 

_ Dr. Ogle remarks that these preceding results are not to be 
explained merely by local influences, but also by the conditions 
under which the different trades are followed. In cotton-mills, the 
temperature is tropical and relaxing (according to the official report 
of Dr. Bridges, October, 1883), and in many the dust is composed 
of particles of cotton, and of a mineral substance used for sizing. 
In the wool- factories, there is less heat and less dust. In 
some of the preliminary operations, it might be produced, but 
Dr. Greenhow (Third Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council) asserts that precautions are taken against this and that very 
little dust gets about. Both from the point of view of temperature 
and dust, the silk factories contrast favourably with the cotton and 
wool-factories, for both dust and heat would be prejudicial to this 
costly material. The silk remnant trade it is true gives rise toa 
little dust, but this occupies only a few people. Hosiery and lace 
factories produce dust in the workshops only under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The mortality due to phthisis in the Lancashire cotton mills is 
rather above the mean of the county (and decidedly above that 
for the whole country). The disease is less frequent in the 
woollen factories of Yorkshire, and less still in the stocking trade 
in Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire; it is true that the general 
population of these two counties is not susceptible to consumption. 
On the whole we arrive at the result that the frequency of 
phthisis among spinners in England is, as in Switzerland, about 
the average. | 

The other diseases of the respiratory system are also more 
frequent among the Lancashire cotton-spinners than the wool- 
spinners, and more frequent among these than among the Leicester 
and Nottingham hosiers. In all these three occupations, they are 
less frequent than among the general population of the district in 
which each is carried on. Alcoholism appears not to be very 
common: the contrast is especially noticeable between the cotton- 
Spinners and the rest of the population of Lancashire. Liver 
diseases are only of average occurrence among the cotton and 
wool manufacturers, and are unusual among the hosiers. Finally 
accidents are extremely rare in all three industries. Anthrax, 
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among wool sorters, should be noticed; of 1,278 deaths of which 
the cause is known, 10 are attributed to this disease. 

The mortality among carpet manufacturers is about the average. 
Rope and cord makers, according to Dr. Farr, have a low mortality 
up to 45 years of age, and a higher one afterwards; it is much less 
according to Dr. Ogle. 

For Paris we have not sufficient details to be able to give any 
result for spinners ; the lace manufacturers, much more numerous, 
have a rate about the average. 

MM. Fleury and Reynaud have written an excellent article on 
the sanitary condition of the lace-trade at St. Htienne;” they 
describe the state of the workshops, which are high and well 
ventilated, and the motions of the workmen: they note especially 
the pressure exerted at each instant on the sternum (pressure 
equal to half the weight of the body, which ends by deforming the 
sternum, as is proved by anatomical specimens of which they 
reproduce photographs). They have noted the cause of death 
among them at each age during the ten years 1880-89. Only one 
point (unfortunately essential) is wanting, and that is the number 
of living at each age, which has not been considered in the 
enumeration. From want of this figure, we cannot tell whether 
the trade is healthy or no. They only remark that phthisis is not 
more common among them than among the other inhabitants of 
this city. On the other hand, cancer (particularly of the stomach), 
and congestion of the brain are more frequent among them than 
among the miners and armourers of St. Etienne. MM. Fleury 
and Reynaud believe that the pressure exerted on the stomach 
may be a cause of the cancer in that region. The average age at 
death of the lace-workers is 564, which is higher than that of the 
miners and armourers: the sanitary condition of the St. Etienne 
lace-workers thus appears satisfactory. If by some mechanical 
arrangement which will doubtless be discovered, the exaggerated 
pressure on the sternum could be removed, this occupation would 
- probably be rendered even more healthy. The article is a proof 
of how interesting would be a study of each occupation compared 
with the causes of death which affect the occupation. But in 
order that it may be of the greatest value, such an investigation 
would require to be accompanied by a census of professions accord- 
ing to age. 

The two Italian morbidity tables agree in assigning to spinners 
and lace-workers an average amount of sickness. 

The tailors in England and Switzerland have a high mortality, 
especially at the commencement of their career. Afterwards it is 


2 La Loire médicale, 15th June, 1890. 
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nearer the average, but always remains above it. The Swiss 
table brings out that they are twice as subject to phthisis as the 
whole population. Although the tailors’ occupation is sedentary 
and is always carried on in a confined and sometimes badly- 
ventilated space, hygienists have not found any particularly 
unhealthy feature init. Itis therefore possible that the results which 
we have just pointed out may be due, not to the occupation, but 
to a kind of spontaneous selection. Tailoring is one of those 
sedentary occupations which would naturally attract weakly 
individuals who have neither the power nor the will to follow a 
more active trade. Such is also the explanation suggested by 
Dr. Ogle. Phthisis is frequent among them in England, as in 
Switzerland; and the other diseases of the respiratory system 
attain the average (although they are scarcely exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather). They have, in England, a reputation 
for drunkenness, borne out by the statistics; while diseases of the 
liver and nervous system and suicide are fairly frequent. As 
might be expected, deaths from accident are rare. At Paris the 
tailors (of whom many are foreigners) are subject to a lower 
mortality. Up to the age of 40 years the death-rate may be 
called low, a fact which does not tend to confirm the theory 
that feeble men select this trade. At a more advanced age the 
mortality of Parisian tailors is somewhat above the average. The 
Italian tables, far from showing any great amount of bad health 
among them, attribute to them a low morbidity: the Vienna 
Krankencasse shows both the morbidity and mortality to be low. 

The manufacturers of metal, ivory, porcelain and other buttons 
are liable to a very considerable mortality at Paris. Many of the 
workmen, especially those who make mother-of-pearl buttons, 
inhale a hard dust. England and Switzerland have no figures 
_concerning this industry. 

Hatters in Kngland have a very high mortality, especially 
after the 25th year. In certain specialities they are compelled to 
work in an over-heated atmosphere, but their high mortality is 
attributed more especially to intemperance and diseases of the 
liver and nervous system. At Paris on the other hand, haitters 
have a mortality decidedly below the average.” In the Italian 
table, hatters, umbrella-makers and chatr- makers are grouped 
together ; their morbidity seems slightly higher than the average. 

Industries concerning Animals (Cowkeepers, Butchers, 
Tanners, Ourriers, Bootmakers, Saddlers, Persons engaged in the 


13 As has been done wherever possible, the manufacturers and merchants have 
been added together, because they can scarcely be distinguished in practice; both 
call themselves Hatters. According to the census, the manufacturers in Paris are 
twice as nunierous as the merchants. 
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horsehair, brush and comb trades, Barbers, &c.).—Butchers in 
England have a low mortality up to the age of 25 years, because 
the most vigorous are chosen, for strength is necessary in order to 
kill an ox, cut it up rapidly, or carry great quarters of meat at 
the end of a pole. But the trade appears very unhealthy, since 
from 25 to 35 years, the mortality of these strong men is already 
above the average, and 1t remains so at all the succeeding ages. 
Phthisis is common among them, but intemperance, and diseases 
resulting therefrom, are the principal causes of the high mortality 
among English butchers. Suicide is frequent. Similarly, in 
Switzerland the death-rate is low until the age of 30 years, after 
which it is always in excess of the mean. At all ages (except 
below 20) phthisis is double the average. On the other hand the 
mortality of Parisian butchers is about the average. 

Tanners, curriers, §c.,1n England show alow mortality up till 
35 years of age, then reach the average, and afterwards surpass it 
the more as age advances. Their mortality is, according to the 
Parisian tables, moderate at all times. Hnglish saddlers have a 
higher mortality than tanners and curriers, though the mortality 
of both in 1880-82 is less than it was ten years earlier. 

Bootmakers and cobblers in Hngland enjoy an excellent health, 
which contrasts strongly with that of the tailors in this country. 
Phthisis is above the average, and suicide is frequent, thoug! 
alcoholism is not so. Lung diseases are much below the average. 
It is the same in Switzerland where the mortality among boot- 
makers does not surpass the average until after 50, and then only 
shghtly. Their tendency to phthisis also is above the average to 
any extent only after 50. At Paris their death-rate is above the 
mean at all ages, especially after 50. In Italy the morbidity of 
“* cobbiers, tanners, saddlers, and glove makers,” is about the average. 

Industries concerned with hair and esparto (‘‘poils et crins, 
sparterie”) are subjected, according to the Parisian returns, to a 
frightful. mortality, especially before 80; but the small number of 
observations, and the paradoxical mortality which results from 
them, preclude our giving the figures. Brush and comb makers 
are subjected to a mortality almost as high. 

Barbers and wig makers in England show a very high death- 
rate at all ages. From an investigation (judged insufficient, 
however) this would be due more especially to phthisis and the 
consequences of intemperance, Dr. Ogle remarks that hair- 
dressers live in a confined atmosphere charged with dust and 
particles of hair (compare the mortality of brush-makers). At Paris 
the mortality is lower; it hovers about the mean without going 
much beyond it. 

Industries connected with Vegetable Products (Millers, 
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Bakers). — Millers in England have a rather low mortality 
up to the age of 45 years, and a rather high one afterwards; 
the same occurs in Switzerland, the increase there taking place 
about 40. -Phthisis is rare among them, as amongst other country- 
folk, up to 30, average from 30 to 40, then fairly frequent. The 
Italian tables attribute to the millers, &c. (“mugnat, brillatori, 
pastart”’), a low morbidity up to 45, and a high one from 45 to 50. 
Bakers in England and Switzerland present analogous charac- 
teristics, though less pronounced than among the millers. In the 
first-named country, the death-rate is low until 35, average from 35 
to 45, and high afterwards. The great cause of death among them is 
alcoholism and its consequences (diseases of the liver and nervous 
system, and above all suicide). Phthisis and chest diseases are not 
above the average. In Switzerland the mortality is slightly under 
the mean up to 30, then a little above, and very high after 60. 
Similarly phthisis is of average occurrence up to 40, fairly common 
up to 60 and exceptionally common after this age. Likewise at 
Paris, their mortality is average up to 40, and becomes high after 50, 
and still more so after 60. The sickness of bakers in Italy 
is included with that of persons exposed to the heat of furnaces 
(smelters, lime burners, Sc.) : this is high. 

Chemical Industries (Manufucture of chemical products 
dyes colowrs, Dyeing bleaching and printing of textiles, Candle 
and sowp factories, Glue making, Sugar refining, Paper factories, 
Binding).—Dr. Farr finds that the manufacturers of chemical pro- 
ducts, dyes, and colours are subject at all ages to a comparatively 
high mortality, and Dr. Ogle finds a similar result for dyers, 
bleachers, and printers of textile fabrics, especially after 45. Makers 
of candles and soap are above the average after 45; glue and manure 
makers are even worse off. In Switzerland, on the other hand, the 
mortality of those under the heading ‘‘ Chemical products” is about 

the ordinary—rather under than over, in fact. Phthisis is exactly 
average. At Paris the manufacturers of chemical products—‘ bone 
“ black, varnish, blacking, gum, madder, colowrs, otls, soap, oilcloth, 
“india-rubber, §c., §c.,’ have an average mortality. Sugar refiners 
(at Paris) have an almost exactly average mortality. In England 
paper manufacturers enjoy a most satisfactory state of health at all 
ages. Their mortality is still smaller (more particularly under 45) 
according to Dr. Ogle. The only unhealthy operation in this 
manufacture is the clipping and sorting of the rags, but this is 
always performed by women, and I am considering only the death- 
rate among the men. Bookbinders in Paris have a mortality about 
the average, while in England it is higher than even that of 
printers; it exhibits, however, a tendency to diminish. The causes 
of death are not known. 
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Industries exposing the Workman to Lead-poisoning 
(Glass and earthenware manufacturers, Plumbers, Pavnters, 
Printers).—Of the jfile-cutters—the most exposed of all to lead- 
poisoning—we have spoken above. (See Metallic Industries, p. 571.) 

The mortality of glass makers is very high at allages in England 
after the twenty-fifth year ; itis low before this. Itis the same with 
potters, except that their death-rate begins to rise only after the 
thirty-fifth year. “Itis one of the most unhealthy occupations,” 
says Dr. Farr, with figures to confirm his statement. Phthisis 
and other diseases of the respiratory system are the principal 
causes of this great mortality. The sanitary conditions under 
which the potters live vary greatly according to the special nature 
of the work which they perform. Generally speaking, their high 
mortality is to be attributed to the fine and very irritating dust 
which engenders “ potter’s asthma,” 7.e., the chronic bronchitis 
accompanying emphysema, and which may indirectly develop 
organic diseases of the heart. The abrapt variations of tempera- 
ture also help to develop affections of the respiratory organs. 
Deaths from alcoholism are of average occurrence, and those from 
liver diseases are a little over the average. Dr. Greenhow declares 
that potters frequently indulge in intemperance, but less than 
formerly. Saturnism affects the men addicted to a certain branch 
of this industry, viz., dipping. Still, diseases of the nervous 
system and of the kidneys are not much above the average. 

Plumbers, painters of buildings, glaziers have in Hngland good 
health while young, but their mortality surpasses the average more 
and more as they get older. From 45 to 55 years of age it is one 
of the most unhealthy trades in the kingdom. Their mortality, 
has, however, considerably diminished during the interval which 
elapsed between the observations of Dr. Farr and those of Dr. Ogle. 
Phthisis and other diseases of the respiratory organs are not more 
usual than with the population as a whole. But lead-poisoning, 
diseases of the nervous system, gout, diseases of the urinary system 
are extremely frequent. Here, as among the file-makers and 
potters, we find saturnism accompanied by a great frequency of 
renal diseases. Alcoholism is common among painters, plumbers, 
and glaziers; with this are developed liver diseases. Disorders of 
the circulatory system are often found; and accidents (falls) are 
almost twice as numerous as amongst masons. At Paris the 
condition of the painters and glaziers is no better. After the age 
of 20—29 they are subject to a high death-rate, which increases 
with age. The “plumbers, plasterers, and floor joiners” are, at 
Paris, separately considered ; they have also a very high death- 
rate. 

Printers in England, Switzerland and Paris have a considerable 
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mortality at every age. Swiss statistics show that phthisis is twice 
as common among them as among ordinary persons, at each age. 
English figures confirm this result, and show us also that this is 
the sole disease to which their high rate is to be attributed. 
Doubtless cases of lead-poisoning occur among them, but their 
number is almost insignificant." Besides, diseases of the nervous 
system and of the kidneys (which we have seen are constantly met 
with among painters and those engaged in the other trades exposed 
to saturnism) are rare among printers, as are also aleoholism, and 
diseases of the circulatory system and of the liver. Dr. Ogle 
attributes their high death-rate from phthisis to the confined 
atmosphere, generally charged with bad smells and dust (metallic, 
and especially greasy ink which has dried), in which the employ- 
ment is carried on. The trade is subjected in England to a certain 
amount of supervision, but it is questionable whether the diminu- 
tion (which is real, though the mortality is still very high) is due 
to this inspection. 

Transport Industries (Bargemen, Fishermen, Ooachmen, 
Waggoners, Railway men, Porters, Post and Telegraph employés).— 
The health of fishermen, judging by the English figures, is good. 
Of all the occupations after that of miners, it is the one in which 
violent deaths occur oftenest. Naturally, drowning claims the 
greatest number of victims. Phthisis and other diseases of the 
respiratory organs are only half the average. Alcoholism is 
infrequent. Diseases of the urinary system are remarkably rare, 
but the diseases of the circulatory system are frequent, a fact 
which Dr. Ogle attributes to the violent emotions to which so 
dangerous an occupation must give rise; it would doubtless be 
preferable to attribute them to the rheumatism, which the fact of 
their being constantly wetted and numbed for days together must 
engender; but the returns do not give any details on the frequency 
‘of rheumatism among fishermen. 

English bargemen seem to havea high mortality—which is also 
the case with Parisian watermen and also with those whose daty it 
is to keep in repair and look after the canals at Paris; but the 
figures for this town are not sufficient to justify any very certain 
conclusions. 

Coachmen, waggoners, draymen are subject to a very high 
mortality to which it may be well to devote a little attention. 
In England coachmen, cabmen (not domestics) are distinguished 
from carmen, carriers, carters, draymen. In both the death-rate is 
so high, that the occupation may be considered one of the most 
unhealthy in the country. Of the two that of the coachmen is the 


14 T have been told that the type metal used in England is made of a harder 
substance than on the continent, and that it contains less lead. 
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worst (the domestic coachman is excluded, for he enjoys very good 
health), probably because he is obliged to remain on his seat in all 
weathers and seasons, while the waggoner can walk by his horses 
and thus keep himself warm. At Paris, similar results are found. 
Wither occupation has a great mortality, but the cabmen are worse 
off than the carmen and draymen, whose rate even becomes normal 
after 50. The English statistics teach us the causes of death 
among this class. Their digestive organs are in good condition, 
but all the other organs are constantly attacked. As might be 
expected, the respiratory organs are most often diseased. Phthisis 
is very common; alcoholism is enormously developed, and in its 
train follow diseases of the liver, urinary organs, nervous and 
circulatory systems. Gout is very frequent, and deaths from 
accidents exceed the average. In Switzerland “carting and 
“driving” give rise to a mortality almost double the average. 
Phthisis is not the principal factor, for up to 30 years of age it is 
unusual rather than otherwise among the Swiss coachmen and 
waggoners; above this age it is over the average, but without 
reaching anything like the high level we found among stone- 
masons, locksmiths, and watchmakers, for example. Although 
the occupation of coachmen is evidently unhealthy (and it should 
be noted that a man must be strong and muscular to harness and 
groom horses, and that selection would tend to diminish the 
mortality peculiar to this profession), the Italian sickness tables 
assign to them but few days of illness while they are young. It 
is only after 45 that their morbidity is above the average to any 
great extent, The English consider “ horsekeepers, grooms, jockeys” 
separately ; their death-rate is identically the same as that of 
the coachmen, 1.e., 1s very high. 

Railway engine drivers, officers, servants, §c., have in England 
a very great mortality. According to the Swiss figures their 
mortality is rather high only before the age of 30 years, after 
which it is sight: they have very little tendency to phthisis. 

English messengers, porters, and errand boys have a high death- 
rate, which again is a little exceeded by that of dock labourers. 
As Dr. Ogle truly remarks, it by no means follows that it is 
unhealthy to carry loads and run errands. It results simply from 
the fact that these employments, needing no apprenticeship, are 
the refuge of all bad workmen, and those who have fallen from a 
higher station. The Italian tables confound ‘‘ facchini” with 
bargemen and sawyers under the same heading: they appear to 
suffer from a large amount of sickness at every age. 

Postal and telegraph employés in Switzerland have a mortality 
corresponding fairly to the mean, at Paris their mortality is rather 
below the mean. 
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Commerce of alimentation (Brewers, Maltsters, Hotel 
Keepers, Wine Merchants, Innkeepers, Hotel Waiters, Poulierers, 
Fishmongers, Fruiterers, Confectioners, Ice Makers).—Brewers at 
Paris, as in England, have a high mortality at all ages. In 
England, phthisis and the other diseases of the respiratory system 
‘constantly occur among them, but the main cause of death is 
alcoholism and those diseases of the liver and nervous system 
which result from it. Maltsters have on the other band a low 
death-rate. 

Hotel keepers, innkeepers, wine merchants have in Switzerland a 
very high rate between the ages of 30 and 60 (especially from 
phthisis). Under 30, it is average. Paris shows similar results. 
In England their mortality surpasses that of all the other occupa- 
tions. Dr, Ogle remarks that his results agree with those of the 
actuary John Scott, which are based on the experiences of the 
Scottish Amicable Infe Assurance Society (1826-76). Naturally, 
alcohol is the cause of the evil: liver disorders are more common 
among the innkeepers than is phthisis among the population as a 
whole. Diseases of the urinary organs and nervous system, gout, 
and suicide are much in excess of the average. Diseases of the 
digestive system reach, but do not surpass the average. 

_ Fruiterers (butter, eggs, milk, cheese, fish, fowl, frurt, and vegetable 
merchants) have in Paris an extremely low mortality. In England, 
on the contrary, it is above the average. LHnglish tables dis- 
tinguish poulterers, whose mortality is truly enormous, from /fish- 
mongers, who are scarcely better off. 

Grocers in England and Paris have a very low mortality. 
Phthisis and diseases of the respiratory, circulatory, and nervous 
systems are unusual, but alcoholism and renal diseases are common 
in England, and suicide is not rare. 

Confectioners, §c., have in Paris a rather high mortality at all 
ages. 

Tobacconists (workmen, and especially vendors) have in England 
between 20 and 45 years a fairly high death-rate, which afterwards 
becomes an average one. It is rather lower in Dr. Ogle’s table. 

Other Commercial Professions (Bankers, Merchants, and 
Shopkeepers).—These occupations are, as we have already pointed 
out, not clearly defined, owing to the lack of precision in indicating 
the profession of most commercial men. In the Swiss statistics 
there is, the general heading: “ Commerce properly so-called, 
“ bankers’ agencies; the mortality of this occupation is at all ages 
slightly higher than the average, phthisis being fairly common. 
In England the mortality amongst “commercial clerks and insurance 
“service” is high at all ages. That of commercial travellers is 
also high, but less than the preceding. Alcoholism is often met 
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with among English commercial travellers, and consequently 
diseases of the liver and of the nervous system, as well as suicide, 
are common; gout is fairly frequent; phthisis only slightly 
exceeds the average; diseases of the circulatory, respiratory and 
digestive organs are comparatively few in number. At Paris, 
the mortality of merchants and employés (bank, Insurance and 
general) is, as In England and Switzerland, decidedly above the 
average; the same holds good among the employés in the “ lace 
‘and linen-drapers’” (nouveautés) trades. Although the agree- 
ment among these different results 1s worth noting, I have to 
confess, for the reasons stated above, that I have not much faith 
in them. 

The English statistics distinguish eleven varieties of shop- 
keepers (excluding the spirit merchants, who are not considered 
in this category). Generally speaking their health is satisfactory, 
but there are considerable differences between each class of shop- 
men. ‘The most healthy are the coal merchants and grocers, whose 
rate is very low. Then follow stationers, drapers, tronmongers 
(who approach the average), tobacconists, buttermen, druggists and 
frusterers, who exceed the mean. The causes of death are given in 
two cases, for the grocers whose health is satisfactory, and for the 
drapers who are more liable to disease (see above the results for 
the Paris “marchands de nouveautés”’). The inferior health of 
English drapers is solely due to their tendency to consumption 
and other diseases of the respiratory system. For all other 
diseases their figures are about the same as those of the grocers, 
or even below them, for the latter show an inclination to drink, 
and consequently diseases of the liver and kidneys are of more 
frequent occurrence. 

Professional men (Olergy, Lawyers, §c., Doctors, Chemists, 
Schoolmasters, Musicians, Engineers, Architects).—The health of the 
English clergy is most satisfactory; of all professions it is the 
one in which the death-rate is lowest. The regularity, certainty 
and fairly active life of the profession, doubtless explains this 
privileged existence. Although very low according to Dr. Farr, 
Dr. Ogle finds the death-rate to be lower still in 1880-82. 
English Catholic priests have also a low mortality, though higher 
than that of the Anglican clergymen, In old age, in fact, their 
mortality exceeds the average. Although Parisian statistics are 
scarcely sufficient, it should be noted that they completely bear 
out the preceding conclusions. The mortality of the Catholic 
priests (I am including the secular with the regular clergy, as 
their mortality appears practically identical) is very low until the: 
fiftieth year, after which it attains and even surpasses the mean. 
Dr. Farr attributes the higher rate among the Catholics.to their 
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celibacy. In Switzerland, the mortality of the clergy (Protestant 
-and Catholic) is equally small. 

The English make a distinction between barristers, whose 
mortality is among the lowest, and solicitors and attorneys who, 
far more numerous than the former, have an average death-rate. 
From the figures collected at Paris the mortality of barristers 
(avocats) is rather below the mean. That of public officers and 
their clerks is rather above. These results, though they agree with 
the English, I do not accept with all confidence. Magistrates at 
Paris have avery low mortality, but here again the calculations 
are based upon too few figures to be accepted without hesitation, 
although the result is only what we should expect. Law clerks im 
England show a high mortality, and the same may be said of 
Parisian “clercs d’officiers ministériels.” 

Doctors and surgeons in England have a very high death-rate 
at all ages (equal to that of quarrymen), which is not surprising 
when we consider the insalubrity of their profession. Switzerland 
shows the same result. Phthisis is however not much more com- 
mon among them than among the whole population. If, however, 
they do not profit by their own knowledge of hygiene, their 
children do, for in no profession (except the schoolmaster’s) is the 
mortality of children under one year so low. At Paris the mor- 
tality of doctors is, on the contrary, very low. This result is not 
so contradictory as might at first sight appear, for the majority 
of English, and especially Swiss, doctors are naturally country 
practitioners, obliged to go long distances in the most severe 
weather, in small open carriages, which they generally drive them- 
selves; it is therefore not surprising that their mortality is high; 
we have already seen what it is in the case of coachmen. The 
Paris doctors lead quite a different life, and are much less exposed 
to the severity of the weather. 

English chemists and druggists had, according to Dr. Farr, a 
death-rate almost as high as the doctors. Since then, though bad, 
their health has improved. At Paris chemists and herborists seem 
to have a still lower death-rate than the doctors. 

_ Schoolmasters, S§c., have a fairly satisfactory health in England. 
In Dr. Farr’s time it was not so good: low up to.55 years, and 
above the average afterwards. Precisely the same thing occurs in 
Switzerland for the teachers, their rate, low up till 60, becoming 
considerable afterwards. Phthisis is average, while their children 
have an extremely low mortality. The Paris statistics distinguish 
between teachers and ‘ professors attached to public schools; their 
mortality is one of the lowest at all ages, while that of the 
professors of special subjects (music, dancing, fencing, &c.) is 
considerable. It is possible that many persons who follow no very 
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definite occupation return themselves as professors without suffi- 
cient right to the title. For the. same reason in England the 
musicians and music masters have a frightful mortality. The 
exercise of this agreeable occupation has however nothing danger- 
ous about it, but music is one of those occupations which serve as 
a refuge for the destitute. The English statistics include in this 
class even the organ-grinders. 

Civil engineers in England have a low mortality up to 40, 
becoming average afterwards. 

Parisian architects have a very low mortality until the fortieth 
year, but average afterwards. The English returns group 
these under the same heading with sculptors, engravers and other 
artists. 'The mortality of this group is very great, but the classi- 
fication is too vague for us to place very much reliance upon the 
result. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the course of this investigation, I have been obliged to adopt 
the order followed in the different nomenclatures of professions as 
they appear in the various returns. My conclusions will be more 
easily formulated, and will be of a more general character, if I 
now exhibit the results in an order more in accordance with 
hygienic views. The different occupations considered from the 
point of view of their healthiness, may be classified as follows :—” 

(1.) Sedentary occupations exposing the person to the 
weather.—Such are especially the occupations of coachmen, and 
‘to a less degree, of waggoners. We have seen that these are the 
most unhealthy occupations. 

(2.) Occupations, not necessarily sedentary, exposing 
the person to the weather.—<As the former are dangerous, so 
are these generally salubrious; such are the occupations of farmers, 
nursery and market gardeners, gamehkeepers, Sc. Lishermen and 


bargemen, from some points of view, may be included in this 
class. 


15 Dr. Ogle, before the Congress of Hygiene and Demography held last year in 
London, admitted the following seven categories: (1) Labour performed in a 
cramped position, and especially such as resists the action of the organs of the 
thorax ; (2) Overworking, and especially as regards muscular effort, and sudden 

3 movements ; (8) Industries in which the workman is exposed to the action of 
hurtful substances such as lead, phosphorus, mercury, soiled objects, &e.; (4) 
Labour performed in badly ventilated and over heated localities ; (5) Temptation 
to alcoholic excess ; (6) Liability. to accidents; (7) Inhalation of dust of every sort. 
This division abe not differ essentially from my own. Professor Proust (Traité 
Whygiéene) classifies occupations according to the nature of the pathological 
accidents to which they are liable. Althoug h such a classification is very logical, 
especiaily from the medical point of view, I have not been able to follow it here, as 
I am considering particularly the noxiousness of each occupation. - 
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(3.) Out-of-door occupations exposing the workman 
to inhale hard particles of dust.—Such is the calling of 
stone-masons, marble-cutters, quarrymen, &c., whose mortality is 
very high. Masons, tilers, and slaters, who come to a certain extent 
- in this category, have a rather lower mortality. 

(4.) Occupations exposing the workman to inhale hard 
particles of dust in a confined atmosphere.—These cause a 
mortality atthe least as high as the last, whatever be the nature 
of thedust; be it metallic (machines and tools, locksmiths, armourers, 
mathematical and surgical instruments, cutlers, needle-makers, &c.), 
stony (potters, &c.), or of animal origin (brush-makers, hair- 
dressers, &C.). | 

(5.) Occupations exposing the workman to inhale soft 
-dust.— Generally less unhealthy than the preceding (millers, 
lakers, spinners, sweeps, S'c.). 

(6.) Occupations exposing the workman to excessive 
heat, smoke, steam, &c.— Blacksmiths enjoy good healthat Paris, 
less so in England, still less so in Switzerland. Mechanicians show an 
average mortality. Bakers without doabt owe their high mortality 
to the dust they inhale, glass-mahers and cutters to the substance 
they work in. 

(7.) Occupations exposing the workman to absorb 
hurtful substances.— Such are those which engender lead- 
poisoning (they are, classified according to the frequency or the 
occurrence of poisoning: file-cutters, painters, potters, plumbers, 
printers, Sz.), or in which there is danger of the absorption of 
phosphorus, mercury, and other mineral poisons, or vegetable 
poisons (tobacconists), or those which bring the workmen into 
contact with decayed matter (butchers, tanners, §c.). The mortality 
in all these trades 1s generally high. 

(8.) Occupations exposing the person to the entice- 
ments of alcohol.—In the first place among these must be 
reckoned innkeepers and wine merchants, whose mortality at Paris 
appears less than in Switzerland and England. English brewers 
have a lower rate. 

(9.) Occupations exposing the workman to numerous 
accidents.—Ccal and ironstone miners would have an extremely 
low mortality were it not for the accidents which decimate them, 
so would also fishermen. Oornish miners and quarrymen are much 
exposed to accidents, but other causes help greatly to give them 
their high mortality. 

(10.) Sedentary Occupations.—Some of these are highly 
favoured, others are very unhealthy. The sanitary condition of 
many of them appears to depend on the fact that they are carried 


on in a confined atmosphere ; it also depends on the fact that many 
2R2 
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of those following these occupations are recruited from amongst 
the most feeble of the population. Among the sedentary occu-_ 
pations with a low mortality must be mentioned fruiterers, 
grocers, §c.; on the other'hand, linendrapers, fishmongers, §c., have 
an average mortality, while tailors have a high one, though this 
appears to be less than that of cobblers, watch-makers, engravers, Sc. 
Bankers, money changers, and their clerks, have a mortality ex- 
ceeding the mean according to the tables, but, as | remarked 
above, I only accept these figures with due reservation. 

(11.) Professional Class.—Generally these professions pre- 
suppose a certain amount of means; and they are consequently all 
subjected to but a slight mortality. Clergymen, magistrates, public 
schoolmasters, have a very low death-rate. Lawyers, public officers, 
and their clerks, architects and engineers are also below the average. 
Doctors in Paris have a low rate of mortality, and a high one in 
England and Switzerland. 


The mortality table according to occupation, which I have 
calculated for Paris, and which is the first which has been drawn 
up in France, can only be accepted with caution, being subjected, 
like all other tables of mortality, to several causes of error. This 
table confirms in almost every particular the results obtained in 
England and Switzerland, which, as well as the Italian morbidity 
tables, are added for comparison. 
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- I1I.—England and Wales.—Death-Rates of Malis, 25—65 Years of Age, in 
different Occupations, in 1860-1-71 and 1880-82, and their comparative Mortality Ligures 
tm 1880-82, 
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12 | Bargeman, lighterman, waterman.................... 14°99 | 30°78 14°25 | 31°13 | 1,305 
memer Carter, catricr, haulier ................c..c0:ccccseedbeooes — — 12°52 | 33°00 | 1,275 
14 | Groom, domestic coachman .................c0cc008 == — 8°53 | 23°2 887 
fem Commercial traveller ...............0-00.ccssvsseecesenss 12°28 | 29°co 9°04 | 25°03 948 
ES IGETS 8-5 en 19°26 | 36°86 | 13°90 | 34°25 | 1,361 
17 | Innkeeper, publican, spirit, wine, beer dealer} 18°01 | 34°14 | 18°02 | 33°68 | 1,521 
MEMMMB LTTE OLE GELVAIE oie, .ieiicicees.seossceeorscscncceovetesees 21°91 | 42°19 | 22°63 | 65°30 | 2,205 
I ES Fe 0 oop So creccvao ces cesesnacienpecesssoocsecetsees 704 | 22°26 C28 baer nt 830 
SSS CTS = cao ae ES 7 9ue3 7°05 1010:771:-30¢79:1 LISD 
21 | Commercial clerk and insurance service ........ 14°28 | 28°83 | 10°48 | 2449 996 
Been DOOkseller, BtALIONEY ...-..........0cs0.0.seeccseeeecooseeee 10°84 | 21°36 8534) (20°59 825 
MME OTHISE, TUS PISL. ...-....-c.50:00--0sercensncencsdevssersoneess 13°92 | 23°56 4 10°58 | 25°16 | 1,015 
BAA COTIR GB olen nce cise nn ss acess cossseavegetetesisaessee cos 13°19 | 21°76 | 11:14 | 23°46 | 1,000 
eee ae can yon ade <assvssensavegeserayes P49 G95 8°00 | 19°16 771 
26 | Draper and Manchester warehouseman. ........ 14°34 | 26°33 9°70 | 20°96 883 
Ege) tronmonger .......:...:.... occ RRR I GRE ene 10°38 | 22°95 8°42 | 23°87 895 
RE eid SIMEE CID ING Gracee cs crncen, scceesessssoesecesesopsessvererersese 8°83 | 22°59 6°90 | 20°62 758 
MEE CREDICIALISIOPICCO PEP. J05.....5....00.cceeeceseoecncessnsceasess — — P12) peat 865 
30 | Cheesemonger, milkman, butterman................ —- — 9°48 | 26°90 | 1,009 
31 EP OGIOPINCCE PPUIVEL OD 57... .500ssee8ssdeecssseseversoessy 11°41 | 24°51 10°04 | 26°57 | 1,025 
Ere PisaMOnger, POUlberer  .........0...sscccrc.eeosseseeoees 15°62 | 29°21 | 10°53 | 23745 974 
m3. ones as represented by above eleven ven a 9:04 | ar-yo 877 
«34 | TIIGCHOP...50 500-05 Pe pce vedunsiiansh ict cadeci ss Tubscse tse: Toe ee 39" (2 E2716 1 26°68. 1 1170 





* The selected healthy districts are all those registration districts in which the mean annual 
death-rate for persons (males and females together) was under 17°00 per 1000 in 1871-80. 
+ 8. Labourer in ten agricultural districts, viz., Hertfordshire, Oxon, Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Suffolk, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Herefordshire, Lincolnshire. 
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Mean a Death Rates Con 
per Thousand Living. ; 
parative 
Refer- 0 . 1860-71: 1880-82. Mortality 
ence ecupation, c Figure, 
Number.) Years of Age. 1580-82, 
25—45.| 45—65.) 25—45., 45—65 | 25—65 
35 Baker, Contectioner:.o.:2...2.i ee ee 10°72). 2630 8°70 | 26°12 958 
Bo 2) Corn miller: i... 1.0 pede daa 9°32 | 26°65 8°40 | 26°62 957 
BL PAE ELOLLOY Sacis ites teach tioateetsacucte el ue Ear ree ee 12°81 | 31°76 | 10°78 | 26:95 | 1,064 
38 Pfeirdl resser ';,..cvsec hoch ae eee 15°11 4) 3679 73°64 | 33°25 | Ljs27 
39 AULOY Mis Bina tances ter tck th eel 12-92) | ave 10°73 | 26°47 4 1,081 
4f) 7. |? Shoemaker. ease en... cea eee 10°39 | 22°30 9°31.) 23336 921 
41 Tanner, fellmonper':. 3... dautut ene een 10°43 | 26°57 Tol zag 911 
ADV OWEPIED Jsctise et inn a eee Giahsceiores ROS 11°32) Paar 8°56 | 24°07 906 
43 | Saddler, harness maker ............... i as oetetet 12°29.) "25a" 9:19 | 2649 987 
44, | Tallow chandler, soap boiler ............:sseesereeee: L175 2 an 7°74 | 26'19%§ (920 
45 | Tallow, soap, glue, manure manufacturer .....) — — TEL" warns 933 
46) $) Printer «.:,,.:atclcc.t eho © 13°02 | 29°38 | 11:12 | 26°60 | 1,071 
4j+"| Bookbinder “iim... eee ee ae 12°76 | 31°56 11°78 || 29:72*) 16s 
48. ): Watch and clock maker «....0....:..,0c00s-ese1eceeesesess 10°78 | 24°90 9°26 | 22°64 903 
49 { Watch, clock, philosophical instrument aH ie 9:22 23799 932 ~ 
maker, and jeweller ..ic....:0n.:0e. er eee 
00')3), Paper manufacture ck ecsice.:ineo eeu eee 10°33 | 20°19 6°48 | 19°62 717 
51 Glass’ mantifacture ts.df as loli tee te ee 13°19 . |n20%32 11°21'| 31-91 | Lie 
52 (Harthenware manuracture...c. see 12°59 ft 4aripe 13°70 | 51°39 | 1,742 
53 | Cotton, linen manufacture (Lancashire) ........ 1065+ | 27°90+ 9°99 | 29°44 | 1,088 - 
54) “| Silkemanutactures ee, hoe eee 9°89 | 20°08 7-81) 22°79 845 
55 | Wool, worsted manufacture (West Riding)....| 9°35+| 23°26¢| 9°71 | 27°50 | 1,032 
56' | Carpet; rug manutacture S...<.'.cas ee nse O'92E) 25 he, 9°48 | 24°10 945 
57 "| (Lace mantiiseturetts 0... — | — 678 | 20°41 756 
08 | Hosiery manufacture (Leicestershire, Notts) a = 6°69 | 19°22 717 
59 | Dyer, bleacher, printer, &c., of textile fabrics | 11°19 | 25°99 9°46 | 27°08 J 1,012 
60\ 5) Rope, twine; cord maker.is.:).!.8...1...seahiieen G19 | 298 7054 7 839 
61 Builder, mason, bricklayer..'..005..4.le:.sssescan 11°43 | 27:16 9°25 | 25°59 969 - 
627 Slater, tiler Uke nett ee eee 10°66 | 30°76 8:975) t24%o3T 942° 
63 | Plasterer, whitewasher .......c:ccccccccecsosssscoosesnees 9°50 | 27°90 TS ye cow 896 
64 | Plumber, painter, glazier ...... mec dlssineuueneneereee 12°48 | 34°66 | 11:07 | 32°49 | Dj20gae 
65 | Upholsterer, cabinet maker, French polisher | 11:09 | 24°09 9°55 | 24°77 963 — 
66 7a); Carpentér, joiner ...3...0 9st ee 9°44 | 21°36 TAT 3 194 820 
G7 Sawyer &..4 Sa. LA SRS ee ee ee 8:67 | 21°27 746 | 23°74 852 
68 | Wood turner, box maker, cooper ....cesscssseeeee: 11°80 | 26:13 10°56 | 28°55 | 1,091 
69e5|' Coach builder o..... 0 a Sadek d. bitstes at ee 10°48 | 29°57 913 | 24°72 9445 
ZO) Wiheel wright #ivecs. eile sus hlasteg ree 8°40 | 21°17 6°83 | 19°21 723 
44.%,) (Shipbuildersahipwriehts...../:.5.00n..cseecnen 10°68 | 26°26 6°95 | 21°29 775 
72 | Locksmith, bellhanger, gasfitter wi... 11°04 | 27°90 9:15 | 25°66 967 
73 “Maclinsmith & Laem ke amet ee eet tee, poi 10°62 | 25°32 | 10°62 | 25°78 | 1,081 
V4.4 Outler, sciésors Maker ..s.cossPaiicsssconsssccbite, — — 12°30 | 34°94 | 1,809 
7D qigt tle Inakero meee wee eI nS 16°27 | 42°30 | 15°29 | 4s5‘14t} 1,667 








* 44 and 47. This rate is based on less than five thousand years of life. 

7 53 and 55. These figures relate to England and Wales, and not only to Lancashire and the 
West. Riding, respectively, as do the figures for 1880-82. 

{62 and 75. This rate is based on less than five thousand years of life. 
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per Thousand Living. f 
parative 
Refer- Mortality 
er 1860-71. 1880-82. ; 
ence Occupation. Figure; 
umber. Years of Age. F 1880-82. 
25—45.| 45—65.| 25—45.| 45—65.] 25—65. 
n6 ele qr saw, and eat 11:88*| 32°74*] 1-71-| 34°42 1,273: 
77 | Engine, machine maker, fitter, millwright ... a — 1 OE Wee seat Lite 863 
MT SIAC 5.5, 5. cnccecuddcsesncsncecssiccvasecssseesescaes — 9°27 | 26°65 | | 994 
49 | Last two together (Nos. 77, 78) ......eeeee 10°61 |. 23°81 So, ze oo 888 
Re 10°07 | 23°88 9°29" 1. 25764 973 
meee) Other iron and steel workers.....................08 — S30" 22°84 869 
IN BOTS Go. ..o ohn cus fa cad cle nsesenseeesevsssoeseeeseeeees 10°36 | 23°67 8:00 | 24°17 | . 885 
83 | Copper, lead, zinc, brass, &c., workers ............ 10°74 | 26°17 Dba t 2670 992 
84 | Metal workers (Nos. 72—83)........ cece — — 8°80 | 25°03 | , 988 
85 | Durham, Northumberland, miners................ ESO 22°01" 179 \- 20041 © 873 
86 | Lancashire a eae ee —- = TO 36320 929 
87 «| West Riding 2 Pe ectcccee —~ — GSU zi so 472 
88 | Derbyshire, Ry fieahamabire iS (aed a ee v= - 6°54 | 20°23 734: 
89 | Staffordshire fo TU:S38seeoage |. SL Reb eo 9290 
90 | South Wales, Monmouthshire ,,............ 14°72" | 29°66° 9°05.1* 30784771. 1,081, 
Coal miners as represented by above six Pa, # 4 
a1 i SS een ee \ at TGR 35.00 oes 
92 Miner (North Riding and other ironstone sues 8-05 | 21°86 834. 

‘ EN galls IS eo Raat veoh 
SL ORES 1 G0) | a 11°94* | 41°738 | 14°77'| 53:69 | 1,839 
Pe SEONG, SlALC QUATTICT ........1.........cccscsccsceeesseeneens 10°88 | 28°67 9°95 | 31°04 | 1,122 5 
95 | Railway, road, clay, sand, &c., labourer ........ ~~ — 11:01"| ‘24°80 [71,025 
MMM GIN ET 0G. . ici lacs cccenconsysnesseseseseceesessoosoncesscease: — — 10°22) | 23°97 te 08 
EITC, SWOCD) .25.02.0..5c20esesescsscscessssereatecnonenses 17°53) | 42°84 | 13°73 | 4rsat 1 519 ts 
et] tm | OF, 937 [aha 
99 | Costermonger, hawker, street seller ................ 2009 age | 20 20a). 45623 1,879 
GOs) General labourer (London) .........e cesses: 18°35 | 40°64 | -20°62 | 50°85'| 2,020 
-* 76. In 1871 only. 


* 85, 89, 90, and 93. These rates are based on a return made to the Commissicners appointed 
inquire into the condition of all miners in Great Britain, of the miners living at the census of 
61, and of the deaths registered in the three years 1860-62 in certain mining districts in the 
spective counties. 

+ 97. This rate is based on less than five thousand years of life. 
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TABLE IV.—England and Wales.—Comparative Mortality of Males 



































Ree Diseases Diseases 
; of the of the 
ence Occupations. Nervous | Suicide. Circula- | Plithisis. 
Number oe 
System. System. 
All males (England and Wales) .........ssess. 119 14 120 220 
7 | Farmer, grazier oe... secs eeesstecseeennnneeneneesnnnees 81 17 84 103 
es Labourer in ten agricultural COUNTIES .......ecerererers 80 9 97 1a 
9° ++ Gardener, murserymany 0.2 ia..c.ccresccereeacstrenieneaern Orsay 63 II 82 121 
TOneds Fisherman} chit lpetes tage ws Blac te ome ee eee 81 13 153 108 
11k Cab Sommibus. service o..:.s.vc-si.c). nope este rome 134 16 160 359 - 
15 -* Commereial travelled icccessiascsarsstcoveets docccretaeanse-rentes 139 31 160 240 
16 45 Bre wer naseek eo ise sok ed ueeieam saab poe eee ee 144, Ws 165 334 
17 | Inokeeper, publican, spirit, wine, beer de ib : es 200 26 140 295 
25 CEO CET ce Ee eke ccs ce eer ctee 107 17 107 | “aa 
26 J Draper, Manchester warehouseman ............ eee 109 5 75 301 
BA. Be Buteher.cacsse sae etces are een ee ease me ee eee 139 2 132 261 
35 Baker, confectioner 3. 22:..031.--psheee-o ce esp ager 2-8. pethoter paces 136 26 131 212 
BOB Tahoe... ooc.. Svceoecn si tesla ceanetetonteeetnce edi cet so»: OmPedeaieas 144 16 127 285 
40 4: Shoemaker ? sscscceseies) overeat ates acme >a ae en 122 17 114 | 25a 
A6 Peseta 2.54 bseSeaCbecanc Manele ceraee co wetdgnoas- Meese > cemieee wee tree 90 8 ¥3<] aoe 
52 1. Rarthen ware maniutactire .... c.desvs-.s00>.c7teeerco. seen: 140 sg 160 473 
£3 | Cotton, linen manufacture (Lancashire) ..............00+ 142 $5 112 aye 
55 | Wool manufacture (Yorkshire) —........- sseeesntcetees 127 hs 142 257 
5g Jt. Hosiery manufacture (Leicestershire and Nottin st 114 oe 104 168 
L hamMsh ive) svcoicespuatess-coossstexts.cedusadinas se eeeepemeee 
All males) GbE 0 vi fiicssvneericom ate os 100 17 107 164 
61 }-Builder, mason, bricklayer.,.........:0.....:s..ssesetroenteeqasese® 88 14 114 252 
G64 }/Plumbeyr, painter, glazier “..i...)...0:-7cq-ne: meee 167 21 140 246 
66. 4}: Carpenter, JOUMCT c-..1.d5coser-cesens-concene rescore ae muned 89 i7 104 204 
74, | Cutler, scissors-maker..i.+.....:-1.<cseseercsssue nee eroeee 190 a 111 371 
76. a8: Bile: Makers ois. pcebetceassenjnisas topenentee ate eee 262 2 180 433 
BOT BI eK SATA) eases seb cvecieearecosechaarean! accep ieeeet eee 95 II 121 216 
85 Miner (Durham and Northumberland) ................ 88 5 105 135 | 
. All’ males, ditlo... 0 Gig 114 13 135 178 
86"! & Miner (Lancashire) ...:<....:.10sds-csevederaceictses tan sane cne meee one 83 + 96 25 
A bl tQléS, Gite o,csscssnecthcosces soaupee tee eters 142 15 133 250 
67 4: Miner -( West Riding) tiic...cc.tcscces- 20.0 c nese a teemteteeaeti 60 is 88 III 
Alblmales, 100 © oi. Scbhasacauk Omen ee eee 118 16 126 235 
88 | Miner (Derbyshire anid Notts) .,c:ccs-.aeceee renee eee ena 64 5 59 118 
A lk weal es Bibl o2. sic canaticiasorn tee eee 99 415 103 166 
89 | Miner (Staffordshire) wshdaasovedtalsssiesenere ena eee eae 81 3 104 102 
All males, Gttb0 ois. cc sp Aupsssootas neaeep eee 447, 13 119 174 
90 | Miner (South W ales and Monmouthshire)... 60 4 120 166 
All males, ditto ............ cohisaendadee BIG 97 § 114 202 
92 Miner (North Riding and other ironstone districts) 51 1I 64 141 
93 ws. RCormwall) © ..c.c2, 20 suyscnnn Al tape teppcee eee 117 4 111 690 
ALL mal eS: MUCO. 25. .iaswcastundosestomsonct somes teeta 99 13 89 203 
G4. TS Loner state Warrier. z..a -esers< eet etsy ete ee sogtae 83 II oL 308 
99 | Costermonger, hawker, strect seller ...............:-0 6 207 44 227 475 





* The figures in this table are the numbers of deaths that would occur annually in eac 
were over 45 years of age. 


+ The deaths from suicide were not separated in this case from the deaths from nervo 


qe rere cen eee ea aa 
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ac 65 } ea Ss ] 4 fi , ° 
































oo Diseases Other 
ira: of the Liver Diseases AlLC 
tory - Urin ripe of the Al : ause 
Ag Bid Diseases. Digestive coholism. | Gout. | Plumbism.| Accident, All other (compa 
ee System, | Causes rative 
we ee ee : Mortality 
ee ee 
——__—— eae 3 1 <3 
99 Ali Al See ETP Lae re? 67 146 1,000 
156 29) 20 3° 6 2 nak ee 
fil 43 1 1 a3 107 631 
Ba ig Ae a3 2 ne 33 117 5 
fa | ss 7 35 4 ths a es 105 on 
147 5 54: 3U 33 “Les 152 115 599 
236 44 61 26 23 of 7 34 194 - 4 
eee | | CR 6: | aaa aaa ee ie 
116 2 37 55 ; 64 176 ie 
129 48 52 Sit 10 3 ny 45 170 7 21 
208 a7 35 38 8 x * 14 100 es 
186 a si 26 15 - is 3 160 Ge 
mel osc Be 30 4 aes en 18 Sad eee 
645 a 28 3% 3 ay ma Wy 129 "gat 
971 a 49 34 8 pan 5) 24 131 I o71 
205 oe a 32 3 <7 10 2 150 oa 
; 36 36 i 4, “alt Ae 30 151 | 1,088 
15 2 16 ay 1 47 143 4,032 
at a 6 
201 a ue 2s 7 y 3 717 
185 i ie 34 5 me a4 144 §29 
a es 38 12 pen = oF 45 134 969 
389 2 36 30 A ; : 73 141 1,202 
350 Ape 30 3t 3 tas ar 38 124 ee 
204. et 32 3 = 41 Ig 132 | 1,309 
ae a 35 8 iz | 6 196 | 1,667 
ls ie BS 34 4 Bassi oF 49 159 973 
Pan 2, ay 41 13 ae aah ae 146 873 
307 hs as 2 3 mis ie 98 145 958 
ie 42 45 17 ee a 929 
213 | 36 Pe 31 1 cr ae 172 | 1,249 
138 a fi 39 7 4 if +) 99 772 
148 alge 34 4. Seite 2) ag 140 | 1,034 
260 47 Ste) 9 y, 163 114 734 
226 Beth 228 28 1 als ny 66 135 S46 
293 37 43 39 0 ‘ a 172 120 929 
Meo 24 3 5 eae Bee we 153 | 1,007 
206 39 37 39 pi 4 ou. ~2 111 1,081 
458 23 14 14 8 <4 ar 123 130 1,006 
165 cay 50 2 as iz a8 96 834 
a7 | ag cs 36 4 js eae a anes 
| 69 47 66 19 oe eer gs AMG ae 
3 53 249 1,879 








d ustry out of 6 —— e Ww e se! 
4,641 males, from 25 65 years of ag 5 of whom 41,920 vere und A and ay ele a 
dQ” 


iseuses. 
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TaBLE V.—Paris.—Vumber of Deaths per Thousand per Annum at each 
Age, according to Occupation (Males). 





Ne 


Or 


“J 


10. 
LS 
12. 


13. 
14. 


16; 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
iT. 


28. 


. Gardeners, nursery and market-gardeners 
. Various tissues, lace, muslin, haber- 


: Macnraetures of machines of all inde ‘a 


. Founders, sword cutlers, ttn ot 


Occupations. 








Whole male population of Paris ... 


dashery, gloves, linen 23 ke 


stationary and locomotive steam- 
engines, rails, dies, wrought iron, 
axles, tyres, heating and ventilating 

apparatus, agricultural implements, 
iron, cast iron or zine portions of 
buildings, nails, screws, files, pins, 
needhes, Wwikes. \0C) is:ccaravtensitteatt 








coppersmiths, blacksmiths, tin pot- 





ters, metal turners, cutlers, &c. 


. Tanners, strap makers, leather aes 


parchment makers, &C. ...........s:000e 


. Coopers, basket makers, trunk makers, 


box makereris eee eee 


- Manufacturers of chemical products ) 


for the arts and medicine (acids, 
soda, potash, alum), bone black, 
varnish, glue, madder, oils, soap, - 
starch, colours, oilcloths, india rub- 
ber, asphalt, sulphur, resin, ae 
Welln ONG Fes Pe ate ec tessioveet oe 


. Toeksmiths a2 sin. tative nso. beets aeree es 
. Carpenters JOLMeTS...2...ckdleedcscstcreeaee 


Masons, stonemasons, slaters ..........ssceeees 
Marble cutters) moulders <..2i..2 ieee 
Painters, glaziers, plasterers, decorators, } 
white washiers: Waco. )..cc etvronttsesae nee 
Plumbers, floor joiners, Q0prcre:.c asc raee 
Cabinet makers, furniture makers, in- 
LAY ONS la ch teuaekeoen cer eeetreneeccsea te ete 


. Carpet makers, furniture, carpet, cur- } 


tain, bed, Paruiture Fieve tone 





Hat and cap makers, straw hat makers, 
PAUL OPS Os.y.chenndtny Packieoteeee Seeae saeeteteeeeee \ 
Tailors, ready-made clothiers.................0 
Bootand shoe makers” is... 2.2..sscssdek anne 
Barbers, hairdressers, wig makers ............ 
SUBAr TEMMOTS Sc, desersssealebpasvanso cinco steely enn 
Bakers epifaper eke srt an: ties oo cero eee 
Butchers (vendors), pork butchers ........ 
Butter, egg, milk, cheese, fish, fowl, 
fruit and vegetable merchants ........ 
Grocers Ta. weet nic mrae cnn ten 1a edt aranenciets 
Confectioners, ice merchants, chocolate 
merch antes: t2e.. pace cree iieus i 
Wine and spirit merchants, restaurant 
Keeperashotelskéeparsn se: ncpscssens-cce 
Carriage builders, wheelw ees 
saddlers, harness makers, farriers.... 
Printers, lithographers, copper ie 
BYAVETE, BLOLEOUV PCTS ivsdscccessss.toanopgite 


20—29 | 830—89 | 40—49 





Lists 


List 
on 


12°7 


9°4, 


91 
10'9 


13°6 


10:9 
10°5 

9°5 
20°71 


14:8 
150 
9-0 
6°7 
59 
9-1 
13°4 
14:8 
12:4 
10°6 
5°7 
66 
15:0 
12:0 
15°9 
17'8 





14°9 
13°6 


10°5 


14°3 


1133 





21:2 
21°6 


20°4: 


21°2 


15°9 
Wf 


19°8 


23°8 
24°3 
23°7 
23°4: 
28°8 
25°2 
16°3 


145. 


15-9 
23°4, 
20°4: 
ES 1 
18°4: 
24:4: 
22:2 
L338 

8°7 
20°4 


25°7 


25°9 
26°7 


50—59 





312 
30°0 


27°38 


27°6 


32°9 


RLegy, 
314 
39.0 
42°0 
44°i 
24°5 
2207 
2356 
39°8 
353 
33/2 
24°6 
392 


275 © 


17°4 
11°4. 
25°0 


30-4 


43°8 
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Taste V.—?ari3.—Vumber of Deaths per Thousand per Annum— Contd. 




















Occupations. | 20—29 | 30—39 | 40—-49 | 50—59 
Whole male population of Paris ....). 11:1 14°9 | 213 cate 
SU CL. 59) aR aE SOR Sone eee Ig I4°1 13°2 27°4. 


30. Jewellers, goldsmiths, lapidaries, en- ) 
amellers, watchmakers (makers and 
vendors), gold beaters, wood ae 
metal silverers and gilders, bronze 
Makers, Mets! chisellers ............:....... | 


9°7 14'0 34'9 24°97 





Br VAP ZOMEIS, CALLCTS co... ca2,..sceb-sseseseroessoveess 170 DISS 26°7 30°4 
32. Directors and administrators, agents, 
employés of public carriage com- 164 pe 32-0 Pp 


panies (coaches, omnibuses, cabs, 
furniture vans), cab proprietors 
33. Postal and telegraph employés ................ 57 a8 10°5 19°3 
34. Directors, clerks, agents, &c., of joint- | 
stock banking companies (Banque 
de France, Comptoir descompte, 
Crédit foncier, &c.), of insurance 
companies, bankers, changers, 
brokers, auctioneers, agents; mer- 
chants and employés without other 
PC STOO GL ee 
35. Linen drapers (commerce denouveautés) : : Pend : 
Pokiehe a steep leeds: TAS Bad peg ah ay Aad 
36. Secular clergy (bishops, canons, priests, } 
curates, chaplains), regular clergy 
(belonging to religious orders or 
SGN CLL 2) 2 a oo nee i 
37. Barristers or solicitors of the Baie 9:8 
Oe Te Gul I SSC) Ba 
38. Public officers (attorneys, notaries, hp TRE ete 
ushers, and their clerks).................-. i Bee erie Ae 42/2 
DI. IOCEOTS AME SUFOCONG ,..,..-.:4--..-ce-neenryereeegs 9°9 11°3 Sesh re 
40, Chemists and druggists ........:....ssceeseees 78 g°2 11 1 


+ 


41. Directors, professors, masters, bursars, 





oe3 ee 


175 20°32 Sones OF 





50 8°2 9°0 30°5 





&e., of State, departmental, munici- 70 8°5 DOr 717 6 

P pal, or communal schools, &c. ........ 

42. Special professors (music, meek cl 19°4 8 
Reta WINDS TENCING,) CC!) .5......j.c0cessedenes | 

IIT OCU So i gee as So ce eek dade secensegeeseede 3°6 5°2 17-0 24°8 











TABLE VI.—Switzerland.— Mortality according to Occupation (1879-82). Number of Deat 
from all Causes, per Thousand Living at each Age, per Annum. 
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Occupations. O—1.* 15—19.|20—29 |50—39 
1. Mines, turf pits, quarries, and salt mines| — | 5°29} 7°49 j10°42 
2. Agriculture, horticulture, &c................ 163°8.| 3°30 "or 7 ag ee 
RR MS ELVICUL GUL OMe srs. sedteo ges Govensscer ones neteton ee —. | 4°48) 51920 | ae 
ASMunting and fishing acs.....-..cnesiere an — |10°75 {13°02} 8°54 
§. Alimentation (generally) .........cssseeseee — | 3°68} G84 )tae 
6. pS TENULONS sole gen cecescessecpioneesaect —; |.2:06) 6°70) gas 
oF a5 WRICNS gouges cnevre oe sen vanen eendeots — | 4°15 | 683mg 
8. % butchersand porkbutchers!) — | 3°18] 5°27 /|17°85 
9; Clothing ic c.cecc veces tage sesncsne gem ae titi conks eae) — | 4°20 | -8'O4)\TEae 
10. tALLONS eee erect, estates wrcersesoeee oes — | 6°14 10°63 11°88 
11. i. boctmakers ok. eae eee: — | 3°66) 7°70 \10°o1 
12. Construction and furnishing of buildings 177°5 | 6°00 | 8°88 |12°82 
13. Fi SLOMIOIMASOUS 5.1.5.06.d20008escnones — | 6:10} 8°48 ]18'14 
14. = masons and plasterers ....,| — | 8°14] 9°53 )13°12 
15. a CaYpenbers, <..1oxecedeten! cacce: — | 6°31 | G54 {ior 
i6. a joiners and glaziers ........ — | 5°74| 824)11°96 
1 We ss locksmiths jem ee — | 8°78 12°41 |15°97 
18. - LOO PONE ....slsclee Saeco — | 2°49 |11'27 |20°29 
19; Printing 2. vies een ieeseteren tr pee 173°8 | 4°66 {10°21 114°33 
20.: Textile industviess.c1..cne-*seceate ne te 224°3 | 4°60 | 6°20} 6°97 
21. A Bil Ucn, ieee, — | 5°476| 6:06] 6°30 
22. iy COCLON ‘Bi. Pareiquasece — || 4°65 | 8'CSd soars 
23. . PION 2 oa ntede tetes oe — | 3°54| 446) 674 
24. CIMDTOLAETY niis...seqeees —) | 3°g0| 5:00) i528 
25. Chemical PLOCUCUS sie... esters oie: cae 210°3 | 3°48 | 5°27) 7°68 
26. Manufacture of machines and tools .....169°7| 4°35 | 9°23 /11°56 
Ale x watchmaking and watch- SAL Ooee 
maker’s tools .....,...... } ee airs 
28. mechaniclans 6:...c00ttes — | 3°22] 7:25 |10°09 
29. , blacksmiths and farriers... —- | 2°61] 6°45|11°25 
30. . carriage builders and AS ; e416 ees 
wheelwrights ............ 343 ee 
31. Commerce proper, banks, insurance ....\154°0 | 6°29 |11°08 |14"10 
32. Inns and boarding houses  .............s00000 179°1) 3°61 17°77 | 16°65 
33. y hotels, restaurants, &c............ 179°1 | 3°67| 7°87 |17°02 
34. Transport and construction of means i ; 4 ; 
te of transporte. Givasaceetses \ pete) aactcie pec AS! 
35. 3 roads and bridges © ............... 221°7| 6°17 |11°08 |1 3°04 
36. + Poil WHYS) Peiccs.seseruesseoerccke tee 182°5 | 6°38} 836] 8°58 
37. se postal and telegraph service |158°2 | 6°17| 7:11 |10°81 
38. waggoners and coachmen ..... — | 4°18 |10°82 |18°31 
39. Public administration and justice ..A.... 144-1) 3°16} 911 }r1-23 
AQ. functionaries and public em- 
eee hr ey ott Meae : = — -| 2:79 eae 
Ah lS NOG i@a) -BUIOTICO, 220 wastatieesoserctae sed decease 121°4 | 3°79 (10°90 fraaa 
42. Religious professions and public schools 116'0| 5°06 | 7°20| 8:20 
43. es CSACIOTS Sica eet eRe eectt — | 5°37] 635] 8°73 
44, Other professional classes .......,..s..:000 — |10°06 |15°04|14°64 
45." Personalservice we via. teeters tans: — |18'90 |18°92 |28°21 
46. Without profession or unknown............ — 19°78 |33°28 |42°56 
Average for the whole of Switzerland .....178°4| 4°78 | 7°90|10°72 
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40—49. 





22°75 
12°05 
12°06 

8°26 
16°98 
17°12 
15°92 
21°45 
16°24 
17°86 
14°21 
18°38 
26°42 
18°93 
16°75 
15°39 
29°68 
22°70 
16°22 
12°01 

9°87 
13°26 

8°79 
11°46 
11°46 
17°48 
20°12 
10°81] 
16°58 


14:00 
18°67 
24°17 
24°39 


16°30 


18°79 
11°64 
13°76 
25°99 
16°85 


17°90 


20°68 
13°06 
14°80 
23°39 
35°79 


39°19 





15°31 


50—59. 





31°35 
21°66 
21° 5a 
2732 
30°40 
33°28 
28°85 
29°90 
29°78 
29°96 
29°99 
33°93 
45°28 
34°87 
30°70 
31°60 
40°28 
38°92 
26°96 
25°79 
20°37 
24°91 
24°61 
19°72 
25°06 
29°54 


ae 
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tn 
Ww 


Ww hh we 

2 O 
Ww tn 

NIT WwW 
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mn 


29°22 
32°76 
33°23 
28°24 


25°32 
19°94 
22°49 
51°01 
34°58 
35°49 
30°36 
23°03 
24°29 
33°99 
48°61 
45°55 





26°30 





[ Dec. 


60—69. 


75°56 
45°73 
47°51 
67°52 
64°64 
66°86 


72°96. 


64°63 
63°82 
60°38 


67°24 


64°40 
89°56 
67°40 
66°34 
56°64 
69°50 
67°62 
59°86 
58°21 
56°36 
54°28 
59°17 
44°78 
51°85 
55°48 


52°38 
43°78 
63°56 
57°48 
5575 
4768 
48°44 
51:41 
37:95 
36°84 
52°05 
91:67 
56°91 
5531 
66°89 


59°06 - 


63°79 
70°88 
71°61 
56°44 


5111 











70~7 


189° 
88" 





109° 





* Number of children (of fathers following the occupation stated) dying under 1 year 
age per 1,000 legitimate births. 
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Taste VII.—Switzerland.—WVortality from Pulmonary Phthisis only. Number of 


Deaths per Thousand Living per Annum, according to Occupation and Age. 































































































Occupations. 15—19. | 20--29. | 30—39. | 40—49. | 50—59. | 60—69. | 70—79. 
. Mines, turf pits, quarries, and salt mines | — 1°86 | 2°26 | 540) 4°50 |10°49 | 2°96 
) Agriculture, horticulture, &C..............| 0°66 | 148 1°96.) -2OZ Maziagabecos | 2°6F 
Ecce eves ncaa sonsiesvaccoeveereonee _ OBS 3°33 fie cutee a C0) 123 
BUMPING ANC ASHING.................0.ccercorceseeerer: B6G 0 1°44: | 32°44 6 LS vege se 30.) = 
maAlimentation (generally) .................seee o792 | 2°72 | 4°78 | 421 | 4°75 | 623 |) 4°80 
3 3 Th LOS ieee re L19)| O98 | 3°68 (e487 i grog to Zim) 7°00 
. - LONE SU Ae eR [Orn 2°89 | acceso Sle aa tie aoe] 9109 
f ca butchers and porkbutchers | 0°53 5:59 | 6°82 | 685; 672 6°29 — 
ga oss th ie ee ee rey } 3°60 Mey tates Dia 4.08 | G07 | 4:8 t 
. = SOVEOTRS 3 ef Gees) NAR SAR ieee Daa) 489 Pag ese 045.) -5 54) COR 277 
r i DL ARO. a Oe Ree 1°43 | 2°96-|° 4141 | 3°73 7) 5°01 | 5°40 | Grog 
. Construction and furnishing of buildings} 1°56 | 3°61 | 4°78 | 5°04 | 5°66 | 575) 4°65 
¥ 3 SCONEMSSONS ..5....5..-srccsccerenes Voz | SOR P8651" 9°00") 13°60 | 14-05" ro ee 
Me 4 masons and plasterers ........ 1°38 | 2°80 | 3°45 | 408 | 5°59 | 5°73 | 4°39 
. bs MA PCTILO LS uri ceveesaseccascswreessees ie2 LS6t348 (RSA) 433° 8G eS Fh 6s 3 
} 3 joiners and glaziers ............ 220 |-aOP Wades. 1b 00l], 5 92) 16'70"|) 5:20 
Fs i [We SU SENN ORS oa 3°39. (a bemem2o mLO'S7 | PECo ye 70. 370s 
;. - cee) (9S) i ie _— 3°32 | 8°68 | 7°09 | 4°55 | 5°25 | 4'06 
PERE Sree 8 ncgecs ac Gisacasceseseacdnevaie-neseee: POO G4Sce 7 Shet> OOO M065 Wop ae —. 
BPM CRETE ITIONIS LICE 2.p0.20.se000ficevnsesssceoenseaorvenes. V6t 272) 2°66. 289%) ao76. | 480" 2749 
$5 SLL kh PRT eee ol e226 73 OOO Te 4477) 9°68 
‘ Bibs PROVE hace encnsstecs sae: i515) 400} 3°36). 2°68" [93°90 4°80 | 0°53 
‘ = USES. soon nee Naan eee Paz 1 Ob 263 71:25 \' 3°80: ) 425 1) 2°75 
. i OUMITOI OLY, 200. 01366. 208... VO6limzOO f 2°53..|° 3°55 | 3°80 | 11:64 — 
Me MEAL PTOCUCES | 2..0...c.0.cceseorssesveereeenees 117 | 309 | 2°94 | 3°43 | 4°30 | 6°95 | 5°86 
_ Manufacture of machines and tools .......} 1°51 | 5°00 | 5:21 | 5°87 | 5°31 1 4°02 | 2°63 
R watchmaking and watch- : 4 igs A Bs one “R bat 
maker’s ae Petia pee ODES seaee Ooi 5221), 8 S44 ake 
RMD TLCCMIATICIANG \.cc.-.602-0,0sssereers 0°36 | 450 | 4°78 | 3°75 | 4:02 | 5°23 | 2°48 
f blacksmiths and farriers ..... 0°76 | 2°29 | 4:09 | 5°57 | 5°30 | 372 | 3°96 
Fr carriage builders and : : a ; ’ : bli 
iieslnohte “5S eae er tase S104 400" | 190 pee 
. Commerce proper, banks, insurance ........ 1°80 | 5°75 | 655 | 4°78 | 442 | 3°79 | 2°75 
. Inns and boarding houses. .........:eseeree 1721 | 4°38 | 6°79 | 6°04 | 3°88 | 1°89.| 1°08 
: a 45 hotels, restaurants; &e. ..........+. 1°23 | 4°44] 6°86 | G1l | 3°98 LOG oie atts 
. Transport and construction of means ; F &. ; , ; iam 
i cn (ie Ee er \ Exon 2109 02/58900 8 40) 3/45) SR ee 
3 roads and bridges ...............6+ O62 be Sunt 2°38+| S78) 3°45 2 2 Siete 272 
fs Be eee os oc ss vee cescens: Poo Wilessepet 72.) 200 209 MeO 
ys postal and telegraph service...) 3°08 | 4°08 | 4°09 3°52 | 3°04 | 448 | 5°08 
: > waggoners and coachmen ........ 0°93 | 274] 479 | 575 | 4°46 | 457 | 14°42 
. Public administration and justice ............ 1973, | 492} 4°77 |. 432 | 6:47 | 401 | 2°83 
. ,, functionaries and public employés| 111 | 341 | 3°41 4°45 | 6°45 | 515 | 5°6e 
Be ICE SOLO INCE hoist pasctsclaoosteccccsccceocesece eves — 4:81 bh £67) S28) 3°21) OOL — 
. Religious professions and public schools 2°62 | 3°86 | 3°65 | 3°65") 3°31 Atl O} ois 
. = “i PVT GL ee ee ore es 2°67 | 3°35 | 3°81 | 4°57 | 3°27 | 668) sor 
. Other professional classes... Reaigiees 02.) 9°29 |. O80 1).6°36-) 8 ba 
BME CLSOTIE! SELVICE ccs. .cccocce--sssccccersessesesesssenes 3°07 | 639 | 8°46 | 10°30 | 9°31 300 1) 207 > 
6. Without profession or unknown  .......... 5°49 | 12°06 | 9°38 | 659 | 5°26 | 2°85 | 1°89 
Average for the whole of Switzerland...) 1°26 | 3:06 | 3°97 3°54 | 3:66 | 3°48 | 2°60 
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TABLE VIIL.— Morbidity. Average Number of Da 


























































1 f 
| English Tables. 
: London English English Manchester Unity 
IJighland , Me By ee Foresters 
AGE ee Werkmen’s} Friendly Friendly Societies of went (Males) 
1 5 ue Society. | Societies. (Males). Oddfellows (Males). : ; 
Charles Ale EeGaee A. G. 1 F. G, P 
Gipliant. Finlaison. | Ansell. Neison, sen.) Finlaison. eae. Se Neison, jun 
Years .......-. 1820. 1829. 1835 1836-40. | 1846-50. | 1846-48. | 1856-60. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. 
20—25........ 4°0 fay) Eig: 5°99 6°90 4°74, | 5°80 5°28 5°93 
25—30........ 4°2 7:0 5°9 6°23 6°90 5°30 |) 5°74 5°64 5°97 
30—35........ 4°6 7:0 6°4 6°42 6°80 5°86 6°01 6°50 675s 
35—40......-. 5°0 8°5 7 aE 25 4°64. 6°58 wag 7°44, 8°05 
AO—45........ 6°0 9°5 8°8 8:92 8°59 8°26 8°68 8°82 9°63 
45—50....0.0: 8°3 9°5 10°8 11°42 10°06 =| 10°60 | 1081 |. 11°45 11 ‘ogee 
50-9. c..2: 11'4 10°5 I4'0 15°26 12°48 1 14207) TAno eee 1 osas 15°55 
== OL) ees 149 13°5 19°7 21°32 | 5°24 | 22420 cee oie 22°48 
60-—65........ 230 — 31°8 33°20 | 21°82 35°40 | 32°44 | 33°00 327i 
65—70....... 55°6 — a9 70°20 32°39 45°45 | so'ig | 50°60 55°80 
70—765........ — — —- 115°70 | 53°65 | 8520 | 84:44 | 8450 | 84'00 
Age un- yx te ae ia Ve: ale a an a 
known 
Allages ....)  — —_ — 13°82" erie it 6°86 g'22 | 10°46 9°51 








Note.—Cols. 1—9. In the English returns the duration of sickness is given in weeks an 
fractions of weeks; it has here been reduced to days. 


Cols. land 3. The figures in these columns refer to the following ages: 21—25, 26—3( 
31—35, Ke. 


Col. 5. A. G. Finlaison states that. no account is taken of “ chronic cases.” 


Cols. 10, 11, 12. These are taken from the “Statistica della morbosita,” which presen 
them in a form somewhat different. This form again does not appear to be that of the origina 
It cannot therefore be guaranteed that the authors’ figures are exactly reproduced. : 


Cols. 14, 15, 16. I am alone responsible for the figures attributed to Hubbard i 
Cols. 14 and 15, as I have calculated them from statistics which he has collected. The 
total (Col. 16) has been published in Hubbard’s book, but this is not the portion of his wor 
which is generally reproduced. As generally quoted Hubbard’s figures are intermediate betwee 
those in Cols. 14 and 15. When he wrote most mutual aid societies only. granted to thos 
with “infirmities” one-fourth of the compensation for “sickness.” In taking this action the 
based their arguments principally upon the fact that an acute illness entirely prevents worl 
whereas a chronic illness or infirmity does not interfere so much with quiet sedentar 
occupations. Be that as it may, Hubbard, considering the question from a purely financi: 
point of view, calculates in one of his tables four days’ infirmity as equivalent to one day 


sickness. This is the table usually quoted, and almost invariably without this necessar 
explanation. 


{ 
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* Sickness per Annum of Members of various Ages. 










































































10 dy 12 13 14 15 Ogee sls 18 19 20 
German. Tables. Danish. French Tables. Italian Tables. 
Leipzig Work i 162 
Gearence ' Travelling Re Twenty-Five Mutual ie Ttalian a 
hae Railway Railway | the Copen- French Societies : ara ua Italian Societies 
and Servants. Servants. hagen (circ. 1835-49). Wa es Societies (Males). 
nvalidity. Arsenal. ( Males). (Males). (1881-85.) 
Heym. Behm. Finger. G. Hubbard. eee Bodio. Bodio. 
Be at e. Sick- | Infir- > Actual | Corrected 
1856-75. | 1870-77. 1825-40. | ess. ait Total. | 1872-89. | 1866-75. | Recuits. | ttecults. 
58 8°3 12°6 1O°3 513 | 0°35 | 548 | 3°06 65 4°6 50 
51 His 7 9°5 5°33 |} 0°46 | 5°79 | 3°40 60 50 54: 
56 phe ay) Me eT © ape O40 | O Lisle 37% 61 48 51 
63 ex 15°2 7°8 O23.) 0°58. | SSL p 4732 6°3 5°6 6°0 
78 | toro 16°3 8°3 GC 2d 98 - OLD ies. 29 68 5°8 6:2 
Fags 11°3 19°0 11°6 6:40 | 2:01 | 841] 5°89 ihe 6°4 6°8 
8°5 14°3 242 rae { 6:40 | 2°68 | 9°08 | 8°04 75 74 79 
163 | 1775 | 306 * 8°85 | 2°85 |11°70 | 8°38 8-9 8°7 9-2 
12°5 s8°1 — — 11°03 | 8°47 | 19°50" rr rs 112 10°5 11°2 
18°9 15°0 —— -- 10°63 | 16°39 | 27°02 | 16°73 12°4 12°6 13°4 
—~ — — | — 12°54 | 53°50 | 66°04 | 19°76 £ 
i } 11:0 13°9 147 
— — —= = 8°29 | 13°46 | 21°75 — 
— — — — G2) 240neioe Ota eae 69 OZ 6°6 














Col. 17. These figures are calculated from the ‘“‘ Comptes rendus annuels de la Société des 
‘ouvriers en soie de Lyon.” M. Fontaine is at the present moment working out the morbidity 


t each year of age from these same returns. 


: 


~ Cols. 19 and 20. M. Bodio has applied some very ingenious corrections to Col. 19 to get 
id of the effects of the extreme variety in the regulations adopted by the different mutual 


ocieties. 


Besides the above tables the following particulars are found in the statistical publications of 
he French Ministry of the Interior in 1854 and 1855 :— 


Number of Days of Sickness per Annum for each Member of a Friendly Society. 
































1854. 1855. 
PM CCTa 10 LO'GD YEATES ...s.6..ccsseendee 4°9 4:9 
VOLT ag) «ndeeicasuanenees 6°2 6:0 
MOR EAGT 8) ose; hscadboeeiante 9°2 19:0 
PONG OV CBTS. carn. sssecsaus <ectenieanr 15°8 16°5 
PAL BGes ....., siesessesreseeneenene aoe ark. tee 61 


SPE SSS EE PS IE ES ET IE TT TT Ta EE I a I aT TS I TE aT 
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TABLE 1X.—Italy.— Morbidity in the Mutual Aid Societies (1866-75). 





Average Number of Days of Sickness 
per Member. 


























Occupations. £ 
15—30 30—45 45—60 
1. Agriculturists, gardeners -............:-.-000-+ 7-3 g's 10°4 
ZB. Street POTvers v4 ..s....cescecesunee eerste 89 9°83 10°9 
Ba WAP BONES .. hxwie ssa; s00carnesereceare cannons meres a7 6"4 99 
BS Mas O08. cone canoes hovisstssoonaesqarea eau eens 66 6"4 78 
5, Armourers, nailmakers, blacksmiths ... 85 5°83 8:0 
Gicloinier enn OR ak eee teen ae 53 6°6 65 
7. Bootmakers, tanners, furriers .............. 65 7°O 86 
So -Vailore s2285 Are ean cea tee eas 5°5 5°3 61 
9: Jewellers. waseihcichrecoum oiuenstetacsstse oereerere 7-0 28 3:7 
10. “Spiniiers, “weavers scuseteee iy erereeere 6°3 6°5 7:3 
LL. Barbers}; batters 6. iets saeensscper ceed 5'8 53 65 
12. «Millers; shakerse. Sic strech rans thereon 5°5 4°83 9:2 
13; Ovenmen, potters, ..020s. be: severe: evsrcertten nen 70 67 12:0 
14, Painters, Cyers) tiuedoastemes ages 6:0 6°0 52 
15. Innkeepers, dealers in comestibles ........ 57 6° 6-7 
16. Commercial men, agents ...2.........02- ao 28 3°5 46 
17.. Doméstic servants (ace ee 74, 6°6 07 
18. Employes, proprietors’ 7 ecis0.... bess 2°8 4°8 6:2 





N.B.—Figures in Italics are drawn from less than too observations. 





TABLE X.—Italy.— Morbidity in the Mutual Aid Societies (1881-85). 


Average Number of Days of 
Sickness per Member. 











Occupations. 
15—30 | 30—45 | 45—60 
1. Agriculturists, horticulturists. .......)....2:.e... 59 6'1 8'3 
2. Labourers; miners %....:.05:c0i..1,cvce eee 8:0 9°4 11°5 
3. Street porters, bargemen, sawyers ..........0000.. 69 9°4 9°3 
4, Stonemasons, Pavers <<... ccs .asiveocetey eee eee 4.5 BiG 106 
5. Coachmer, waggoners, omnibus conductors ....| 4°0 61 86 
6. Masons, whitewashers ~.,...0:...ct%ean ce ees 48 62 8:9 
7. Armourers, blacksmiths, tinkers, tinmen, i 
LAYVICNS: Givesenndeecehtie pas eee ee ee \ Oe Fe pe 
8. Joiners, carriage builders, carpenters ................ 56 58 80 
9. Bootmakers, tanners, saddlers, glovemakers .... 5 5°6 TA 
TOs Wailore 24k Ree, ee 3:1 471 70 
11. Typographers, lithographers:.....2:.c:.0.-0rsssescenvere : 5°3 Biv 6°4: 
12. Jewellers, goldsmiths, watchmakers, pe 3-9 9 54 
gravers, chisellers .............1¢:0 eee a 
13. Spinners, weavers, lacemaker ...............se+sssee0 5'6 7°O 74 
14. Hat, umbrella, and chairmakers ................:000 53 are ik 
15: Millers, pastemakers <...2.J.0/.00.cveesesssandurenneteee 41 4°5 9-2. 
16. Stokers, bakers, founders, ovenmen.... ............... 53 6°3 81 
17. Mattressmakers, grinders, charcoal burners, 6-6 4°8 8-7 
SWOOPS: Wades: catierdiees yitcesniceen tee eee 
18; crahen dyers, photographers, firework- 8-1 5*6 8+() 
MAK CPS ylhassch ieee minds sass antec tea sen eee 
a nee 
20. Booksellers, ironmongers, druggists, agents ....) 3°2 4°0 4°5 
21. Postmen, watchmen, domestic servants ............ 51 ae 8°5 
22. Professional men, employés, priests, masters....| 2°9 3°6 50 


i 78 
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Census of Irnntanp, 1891. 


{Tue final returns of the Irish Census, taken under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. W. T. Grimshaw, on the night of the 5th April, 
1891, have now been published, and we take the following in- 
teresting features from the report just issued. | 

General Summary of Results.—Persons.—The population 
of Ireland in 1891, including the Navy and Military serving in the 
country, was 4,704,750 (2,318,953 males and 2,385,797 females). 
In 1881 it was 5,174,836 (2,533,277 males and 2,641,559 females). 
There was therefore in the ten years a decrease of 470,086 persons, 
or 9°08 per cent. (See Tables I and IJ, and for the density of the 
population Table V.) 

Ages.—There is a marked diminution amounting to 15°7 per 
cent. of the number of children under 15 years of age in 1891 
compared with 1881. There is also a decrease in the number of 
persons in the age-periods from 20 to 30, and from 30 to 40, 
amounting to 5°5 and 8-4 per cent. respectively. (See Table II.) 

Conjugal Condition—The number of married persons in 1891 
was, males 613,649; females 626,031. In 1881 they were respec- 
tively 696,542 and 712,525. Widowers and widows were g1,500 and 
232,004 compared with 95,860 and 253,091 respectively in 1881. 
The unmarried were, males 1,613,804, females 1,527,762; the 
corresponding figures for 1881 being 1,740,360 and 1,675,737. 

Birthplaces—In 1881 the number of Irish born persons enume- 
rated who did not reside in the county in which they were born, 
‘amounted to 10°2 per cent. of the population. In 1891 they 
amounted to 10°8 per cent., or an increase of 06 per cent. In 
1881 the number of persons born in England enumerated in Ireland’ 
amounted to 69,382; in 1891 the number was 74,523, being an 
increase of 5,141, or 7°4 per cent. 

The number of Scotch in Ireland in 1881 was 22,328; in 1891 
27,323, or an increase of 22°4 per cent. The number of persons 
born outside of the United Kingdom who were in Ireland on the 
census night in 1881, was 19,792, and in 1891 21,521, being an 
increase of g'2 per cent. 

Religious Professions. — Roman Catholics decreased from 
3,960,891 in 1881 to 3,547,307 in 1891, or 10°4 per cent. Pro- 
testant Episcopalians decreased from 639,574 in 1881 to 600,103 
‘in 1891, or 6:2 per cent. Presbyterians decreased 5°5 per cent., 
their numbers being 444,974 in 1891 as against 470,734 in 1881. 
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Methodists showed an increase from 48,839 in 1881 to 55,500 in 
1891, or 13°6 percent. ‘ All other ” persuasions increased from 
54,798 in 1881 to 56,866 in 1891, being an increase of 3°8 per 
cent. 

Education.—In 1891 the number of persons in Jreland 5 years 
old and upwards who were wholly illiterate, was 18°4 per cent. of 
the population; in 188] the percentage was 25°2, showing a 
decrease in 1891 of 6°8 in the percentage. The number of persons 
aged 5 years and upwards in 1891 who could read only was 11 per 
cent. of the population ; in 1881 the percentage was 15°5, showing 
a decrease in 1891 of 4°5 in the percentage. 

In 1881 59°3 per cent. of the population aged 5 years and 
upwards were able to read and write; in 1891 the percentage was 

70°6, showing an increase of 11°3 in the decade. 

. Schools and Scholars: Primary Schools—In 1891 there were 
9,177 establishments for primary instruction, attended by 685,074 
pupils. In 1881 the number of establishments was 9,151, and the 
number of pupils 675,036, showing an increase of 10,038, or 
I'5 per cent. In 1891 there were 490 establishments for superior 
instruction, with 27,769 students. In 1881 the number of superior 
schools was 504, and the number of students 24,693, showing an 
increase of 3,076, or 12°5 per cent in 1891. 

Occupations.—The professional class in 1881 numbered 198,684, 
or 3°84 per cent. of the population. In 1891 it numbered 214,243, 
or 4°55 per cent., an increase of o*71 per cent. The domestic class 
in 1881 amounted to 426,161, or 8°24 per cent. In 1891 the number 
was 255,144, or 5°42 percent. This however is owing to a differ- 
ence in classification. Had the plan followed on the present 
occasion been used in 1881, the figures for that year would have 
been 287,069, or 5°54 per cent. of the population, giving a decrease 
of o°12 per cent. during the decade. 

The commercial class in 1881 amounted to 72,245 or 1°40 per 
cent. In 1891 the number was 83,173 or 1°77 per Cent., an 
increase of 0°37 per cent. 

The agricultural class in 1881 numbered 997,956, or 19°28 per 
cent. In 1891 it was 936,759, or 19°92 per cent., an increase of 
0°64 per cent. 

The industrial class in 1881 was represented by 691,509 
persons, or 13°36 per cent. In 1891 it consisted of 656,41c persons, 
or 13°95 per cent., an increase of 0*5g9 in the percentage. 

The indefinite or non-productive class. The number tabulated 
in this class for 1881 was 2,788,281, or 53°88 per cent. In 1891 it 
Was 2,559,021, or 54°39 per cent.; but had the composition of the 
class been the same in 1881 as in 1891, the percentage for the 
former year would have been 56°75 of the population, showing a 
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decrease of 2°36 in the percentage for the ten years. (See 
Table IV.) 

Families—The number of families in 1891 was 932,113; in 
1881 the number was 995,074, representing a decrease of 6°3 per 
cent. in 1891. 

 Houses.—The inhabited houses decreased from 914,108 in 1881 
to 870,578 in 1891, or 4:8 less per cent. Houses of the first class 
increased from 66,727 to 70,740, or 6'0 per cent. Second class 
houses increased from 422,241 to 466,632, or 10°5 per cent. The 
number of third-class houses is 312,589, against 384,475 in 1881. 
This represents a decrease of 71,886, or 18°7 per cent., while fourth- 
class houses (mud cabins) decreased from 40,665 in 1881 to stead 
in 1891, or 49°3 per cent. 

Rateable valuation—The rateable valuation of Ireland rose 
from 13,812,363/. 4s. gd. in 1881 to 14,034,6810. 1s. oe ange Loe 
or 1°6 per cent. 

Births.—From 1st April, 1881, to 81st March, 1891, 1,147,321 
births were registered, against 1,391,983 during the preceding ten 
years. 

Marriages—The marriages registered amounted to 212,256. 
The number in the previous ten years being 245,968. 

Deaths.—The deaths were 879,412, against 969,076 for the 
previous decade. 

Hmigration.—The emigration during the decade amounted to 
768,105 persons; 393,744 males and 374,361 females. 

Sickness.—The sick and infirm of all kinds on census night of 
1891 numbered 66,664, or 1 in 71 of the whole population. Of 
these 35,722 were temporarily diseased, and 30,942 permanently 
diseased. 

In 1881 the number of sick and infirm on census night was 
71,328, or 1 in 73 of the whole population. Of these 40,090 were 
temporarily diseased, and 31,238 permanently diseased. 

Blind —The number of the totally blind in Ireland in 1891 was 
5,341. In 1881 the number was 6,111. 

Deaf and Dumb—The deaf and dumb numbered in 1891 
3,365; in 1881 their numbers were 3,993. 

Dumb, not Deaf —The number tabulated under this heading in 
1881 was 1,143, and in 1891 it was 1,099. 

Lunatics and Idiots —The total number of lunatics and idiots 
returned in 1881 was 18,413, and in 1891 the number amounted to 
21,188. The number of.lunatics enumerated on census night of 
1891 was 14,945 (7,463 males and 7,482 females), of whom 893 
were at large, 11,265 in asylums, and 2,787 in workhouses. In 188] 
the number of lunatics was 9,774 (4,857 males and 4,917 females), 
943 being at large, 7,547 in asylums, and 1,284 in workhouses. 
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There were in 1891 6,243 idiots (3,501 males and 2,742 
females), of whom 4,077 were at large, 996 in asylums, and 1,170 
in workhonses. In 1881 there were 8,639 idiots (4,674 males and 
3,965 females). Of these 4,548 were at large, 1,896 in asylums, 
and 2,195 in workhouses. 

It is probable that a portion of the increase in lunatics and 
decrease in idiots appearing in the figures here given, is due to a 
difference in classification in the original returns. 

Division of Land.—In 1891 the total extent under crops 
(including meadow and clover) was 4,818,381 acres; in 1881 it 
was 5,195,377 acres. The extent under grass in 1891 was. 
10,298,654, acres against 10,075,425 in 1881. Woods and planta- 
tion in 1891 occupied 311,554 acres, as against 328,703 acres in 
1881, and turf, bog, marsh, barren mountain, roads, fences, &c., 
represented 4,769,677 acres in 1891, and 4,595,097 in 1881. (See 
Table V.) 

Land under Crops.—In 1891 the extent of land under cereal 
crops was 1,492,763 acres, under green crops 1,191,424 acres, under 
flax 74,665 acres, and under meadow and clover 2,059,529 acres. 
In 1881 the acreage under cereal crops was 1,777,175, under green 
crops 1,264,223, under flax 147,145, under rape 5,803, and under 
meadow and clover, 2,001,029 acres. 

Live Stock.—The number of live stock in 1891 was as follows: 
Horses and mules 621,479, asses 216,268, cattle 4,448,516, sheep 
4,722,013, pigs 1,367,712, goats 336,337, and poultry 15,276,128. 
In 1881 the numbers were: horses and mules 574,746, asses 
187,143, cattle 3,956,595, sheep 3,256,185, pigs 1,095,830, goats 
266,078, and poultry 13,972,426. 

Language.—The number of persons returned as speaking Irish 
only in 1891 was 38,197, or o'81 per cent. In 188] the number so 
returned was 64,067, or 1°24 per cent. The persons who could 
speak “ English and Irish” in 1891 amounted to 642,053, or 13°6 
per cent. In 1881 they were 885,765, or 17°1 per cent. 

Navy and Military serving in Ireland.—The number of Navy 
and Military serving in Ireland in 1881 was 26,055, and in 1891 it 
was 25,725. 

Foreigners—The number of foreigners in Ireland in 1891. was 
12,900; in 1881, 11,210 showing an increase of 1,690. The 
principal feature in connection with this subject is the large 
immigration of Russian Jews during the latter part of the decade. 

Pauperism.—The number of paupers in the workhouses of 
Ireland on census night in 1891 was 42,348, being 13,482 or 24 per 
cent. under the number in 1881. The number of persons in 
receipt of out-door relief in Ireland at the date of the censns of 
1891 was 62,988. The corresponding number in 1881 was 64,233. 
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Ages of the People.—The population of Ireland, according 
to sexes, in 1881 and 1891, under 1 year, 1 year and under 5, and 
im quinquennial periods from 5 years upwards, will be found in 
Table Il1, together with the actual increase or decrease in 1891, 
and the proportion per cent. represented by the same. 

From this table it will be seen that the number of children 
under 15 years of age shows a marked diminuticn as compared 
with the number in 1881 :— 


Decrease in 1891. 


























1881. 1891. 
Number. Per Cent. 
Under 1 year ......... 104,965 90,789 14,176 14 
ea e's Sperereeenrren 471,018 379,584 91,434 19 
5— LOR. el decsseais 621,637 508,772 112,865 18 
FOB denncesaccnnsess 616,370 549,922 66,448 II 





There was a decrease of 21 per cent. in children under 1 year, 
and of g per cent. in those of 1—5 years in 1881 as compared 
with 1871, which would now affect the age-period 10—15, as is 
shown in the foregoing statement. The diminution in the popula- 
tion from 15—20 years in 1891 only amounted to 2 percent. At 
the reproductive age-period (20 — 55 years), adopted by the 
commissioners in 1871, the decrease was 6 per cent., there being 
2,112,909 persons in this\age-period in 1881, as compared with 
1,989,295 in 1891. Analysing the decrease in this period, we find 
@ fall of 44,725, or 6 per cent., at 20—30; of 46,796, or 8 per cent., 
at 30—40; and of 47,661, or 15 per cent., at 40—45; with a 
slight increase, 5,857, or 3 per cent., at 45—50 ; and an increase of 
9,711, or 4 per cent., at 5|0—55. At the age 55—60 there was an 
increase of 343 persons, or 2 per cent.; at 60—65 a fall of 33,418, 
or 15 per cent.; at 65—70 of 11,737, or 12 per cent.; at 70—75 of 
10,625, or 9 per cent.; at 75—80 of 363, or 1 percent.; and at 80 to 85 
of 3,104, or 7 per cent. We then find remarkable increases at the 
next two groups of ages (85—90 and 90—95) ; there being 11,329 
persons enumerated in 1891 in the former, compared with 8,484 in 
1881, an increase of 2,845, or 34 per cent.; and 5,771 in 1891, in 
the latter, compared with 4,024 in 1881, an increase of 1,747, or 
43 percent. We might be inclined to doubt the accuracy of these 
figures, were it not. that in 1881 we find large increases as compared 
with 1871 in the age-periods 75—80 and 80—85. 

The population of Ireland was proportionately greater at the 
following ages in 1891 than in 1881 :— 
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Proportion per 100,000 of the Population of Ireland in 1891 and 1881, at 
each Quinguennial Period, in which there was an INCREASE 77 1891. 











1891, 1881. 
15 and under 20 years .... 11,693 10,807 
20 4 20 fen eee 9,451 9,229 
25 ‘ S01 eens, 6,783 6,399 
30 is OO nos hee 55934 5,856 
45 Hs BOY? Brine 4,312 3,808 
50 # bows ne 5544.0 4,760 
55 - CO mee ie: 35032 2,691 
75 t SON awe 992 909 
80 is 85: shee 26 901 
85 y DO A aaa 241 164, 
90 2 egeey icpay 123 77 
95 and upwards Stee ee 43 40 








At the following age-periods it was proportionately less :— 


Proportion per 100,000 of the Population of Ireland in 1891 and 1881, at 
each Quinquennial Period, in which there was a DECREASE in 1891. 











1891. 1881. 

Under’ 5 years. .ciscisscssae 10,002 11,137 
5 and under 10 years _.... 10,818 12,020 
10 iz LB iti) deel oh 11,918 
Misia Bn Mg 4,853 4,858 
40 # 45 bP ep 5,626 5,947 
60 5 Goisaes aN 4,073 4,350 
65 ie TO ae oe 1,884 1,940 
70 * 10 Wee 2,181 2,189 





On this basis the general features exhibited are as follows :— 











1891. 1881. 
Under 20 Vearses cic) tcnerses 44,206 45,882 
200 Oi ataessteetcent scedacraterenee 42,299 40,857 
55 years and upwards ........ 13,495 13,261 





Thus in every 100,000 of the population we have a decrease of 
1,676 in the number under 20 years as compared with 1881, and 
an increase of 1,442 in those in the “‘ reproductive period ” (20-55), 
and of 234 in persons aged 55 and upwards. 

Under the heading of “ages not specified,’ there is a decrease 
of 40 per cent., representing an absolute decrease of 1,210. 

In 1861 the persons whose ages were unspecified amounted to 
3,838, in 1871 to 3,769, in 1881 to 2,996, and in 1891 to 1,786. 
We may take it for granted that so far as regards the domiciled 
population the enumerators were careful to have all omissions in 
the returns supplied before transmitting the files to the census 
office. The cases of unspecified age, therefore, in nearly every 
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instance, we may safely assume, were those of travellers or other 
persons of shifting residence, whom the enumerators were unable 
to trace after their departure from the locality where they were 
living upon the night of the census, some being persons on board 
- ships which left port before full information could be obtained. 
The centenarians in 1891 numbered 578 (229 males and 349 
females); the number for the year 1881 having been 690 (224 males 
and 466 females); and for 1871 724 (259 males and 465 females). 
lt appears that Munster supplies the greatest number of 
instances of extreme longevity, gt males and 129 females; Ulster 
comes next with 85 males and 132 females; Connaught next with 
30 males and 57 females; and Leinster last with but 23 males and 
31 females. As regards the conjugal condition and education of 
persons 100 years old and upwards, 57 (18 males and 39 females) were 
unmarried ; 99 (89 males and 10 females) were married; and 422 
(122 males and 300 females) were widowed. Only 79 out of the 
578 could read and write; 51 could read only, and 448 could 
neither read nor write. The greatest actual number of centenarians 
is to be found in Cork, Kerry, Donegal, Galway and Tyrone. 
Emigration.—According to returns compiled during the past 
decade, the number of Irish who left the country during the ten 
years ended 3lst March, 1891, with the intention of permanently 
settling elsewhere, amounted to 768,105 (393,744 males and 
374,361 females). During the previous decade the number was 
629,130 (346,869 males and 282,261 females), and the total number 
for the forty years from the lst May, 1851 (when the collection 
of these returns was commenced) to the 3lst March, 1891, was 
3,415,400 (1,806,256 males and 1,609,144 females). 
The following statement shows, by ages, the number of Irish 
emigrants during the ten calendar years 1881-90 :— 























Males. Females. Total. | Percentage. 

Under 5 years .......sc00 20,387 19,378 39,765 } 

5 and under 10 18,104 16,663 34,767 i ih 
Ties bil 15 15,592 16,771 31,363 7 
Beatie 20 59,522 97,651 157,173 } te 
Eeporae 298 151,394 133,301 284,695 j 
Pet, i 20 61,419 37,576 98,995 
ROEM ch eig! 35 25,921 18,159 44,080 L 61°3 
Bg 146 11,876 9,952 21,828 | 
BO. tb 48 12,631 10,444 23,075 
45 % 50 6,863 Ay ow 12,585 
ee ts 6,060 549724. 11,784 
5D is 60 2,364: 25277 4,641 f od 
60 and upwards 2,646 25272 4,918 
Ages unspecified 519 518 1,037 ol 











395,298 375,408 770,706 100°0 
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Table VI shows the number of emigrants from each county in. 
Ireland from the 1st April, 1871, to the 31st March, 1891. The 
number of emigrants during these twenty years was equal to an 
average annual rate of 13°7 per 1,000 of the mean population; the 
rate for the province of Leinster being 9°9; Munster, 16°8; Ulster, 
13°3; and Connaught 150 per 1,000. From this table it will be 
observed that in three of the six counties constituting the province 
of Munster, two of the five counties in Connaught, and one county 
in Leinster, the rate exceeded 16 per 1,000; that the counties of 
Kerry, Longford, and Leitrim had the highest rates (20°3, 19°7, and 
19°2 respectively) and the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, and Louth 
the lowest, 5°4, 7°7, and 8°3 respectively. 

Since the year 1876 tables showing the destinations of the 
emigrants have been included in the Emigration Statistics cf 
Ireland, from which we learn that of 770,706 emigrants during 
the ten years 1881-90, 699,920 or go’8 per cent. went to the 
colonies or foreign countries, and 70,786 or 9‘2 per cent. to Great 
Britain. Of the former number 613,508 or 79°6 per cent. of the 
total emigrants from Ireland went to the United States of America; 
39,786 or 5°2 per cent. to Canada; 38,930 or 5°0 per cent. to 
Australia; 4,599 or 06 per cent. to New Zealand; and 3,097 or 
o'4 per cent. to other countries, and of those who left for Great 
Britain, 43,341 or 5°6 per cent. of all the emigrants went to 
England or Wales, and 27,445 or 3°6 per cent. to Scotland. 

Special Inquiry as to Agricultural Holdings.—Agricultural 
holdings in 1891, classified according to rateable valuation, with the 
population, houses, &c., in each class ; also the number of holdings 
according to size—In the census report of 1881 tables were 
included showing the relation between the agricultural population 
and the holdings upon which they resided. These tables threw 
a great light upon the social condition and means of subsistence of 
the occupiers of agricultural holdings in Ireland, and served as 
useful standards of comparisons between the results published by 
the Registrar-General in the annual report on the agricultural 
statistics of Ireland, and the actual condition of the agricultural 
holdings and their occupiers. 

In the Census Report for 1881 the classification adopted was 


as follows :— 
Ist class holdings not exceeding 1 statute acre. 


2nd S above 1 and not exceeding 5 statute acres. 
jra > BD 9? 5 9) Io ” 
4th ” ” 1 Te) ” 15 9 
oth ” ” 15 ” 20 ” 
6th 9 bP) 20 bP) 39 2? 
7th bP] ”? 30 3) 50 2” 
Sth 4 41. BO ae 100 ES 
9th & 5 LOO i 200 a 


10th ” 93 200 ” 500 ” 
ilth a », 500 statute acres. 
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It will be observed that the foregoing grouping was altogether 
by acreage. 

During the past decade various inquiries have taken place, and 
many legislative measures have been brought before Parliament 
which required special and more accurate information regarding 
the valuation of agricultural holdings than had hitherto been 
available. Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining informa- 
tion of this character. We have therefore determined on the 
present occasion to classify the agricultural holdings not merely 
by acreage, as was done in 188], but also by rateable valuation. 
An attempt has been made to combine as far as practicable the 
information corresponding to that published in the report of 1881, 
with the further information regarding the valuation of agricul- 
tural holdings. ; 

They have accordingly been grouped, as follows, regarding 
_ valuation :— 


Ist class holdings not exceeding 4/. in rateable value. 


2nd » above 4. and not exceeding 10. in rateable value. 
3rd se Pier tol, ; 150. a 
4th 33 sae ESe Py 200, rc 
5th :; hE ZO, a 30. Ss 
6th 5 oat 20, is 4ol. 3 
7th a er eAOl-s | i 50l. 5 
8th # a SOLS Pe 100. Aa 
9th a 7 LOCH. sy 2001, As 
10th “A » 12000, F 3001. pA 
11th x », 3001. in rateable value. 


The returns from which these tables were constructed were 
collected on three forms. 

On Form 1, information, as in 1881, was sought as to the 
number of agricultural holdings, the area and rateable valuation of 
each, the number of houses and out offices, and the resident popula- 
tion on the night of the census. The valuation referred to.is the 
General Tenement Valuation, commenced in 1852 and completed 
in 1864 (popularly known as Griffith’s) ; on it are based all public 
and local assessments, as also are the Parliamentary and municipal 
franchises. 

On Form 2 was made, by the enumerator, a summary by 
electoral divisions of the particulars contained in Form 1. Form3 
was prepared with a view to provide for those cases where an 
occupier of land resident within the enumerator’s district held two 
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or more farms, or had a farm which extended into two or more - 
adjoining townlands (the townland having been adopted as the 
unit of observation with respect to these returns), and on this 
form the enumerator entered the name of the townland where each 
farm or portion of a farm was situated. Before the general 
classification of the holdings was begun in this office, the informa- 
tion given on Form 3 was utilised for the purpose of combining 
the several details regarding the different portions of each person’s 
farm, and the complete farm was subsequently classified according 
to rateable valuation in the same manner as if it were an un- 
divided holding. The statistical results will be most fully 
appreciated by classifying the holdings into groups, above and 
below certain definite standards of rateable valuation and acreage. 
In the latter, above and below the area of 30. acres as adopted in 
the report for 1881, and in the former, above and below the 
corresponding value, z.e., above and below 15 guineas. With 
regard to acreage, it appears from the tables that, of the 486,865 
agricultural holdings, there are 333,464, or 68 per cent., not 
exceeding 30 acres. In 1881 such holdings numbered 348,970, or 
70 per cent. of the total. Of the holdings in 1891 not exceeding 
30 acres in extent, there are 268,530 not exceeding 20 acres, 
212,992 not exceeding 15 acres, 150,200 not exceeding 10 acres, 
73,797 not exceeding 5 acres, and 18,243 not exceeding I acre. 
It would be unfair to consider all those as bond fide agricultural 
holdings, having regard to the fact that deduction should be made 
for villas standing on small plots of land, situated sufficiently out- 
side large towns to be excluded from town holdings. Again, 
certain of those not exceeding 1 acre are merely labourers’ hold- 
ings. In any case, however, the return shows a vast number of 
small agricultural holdings in Ireland, the occupiers of which are 
endeavouring to earn a living by the product of the same. 

The holdings above 30 acres number 153,401 (or 32 percent. — 
of the total, against 30 per cent. in 1881), of which 86,432 were | . 
over 50 acres, 33,504 over 100 acres, 11,150 over 200 acres, and 
2,175 over 500 acres. 

Comparing the four provinces, it will be found that the 
holdings not exceeding 30 acres constitute in Leinster 63:2 per 
cent. of the total number, in Munster 50°1, in Ulster 74°9, and in 
Connaught 80°4. In the county of Mayo the proportion reaches 
83°7 per cent.,and in Roscommon 825. In the county of Armagh, 
where the percentage of those not exceeding 30 acres is 88°0, we find 
the highest proportion of small holdings in any county of Ulster. 
(See Table VII.) 

The average rateable valuation of the holdings included in 
these tables is about 10s. 6d. per acre, thus the average value of a 
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30-acre holding would be 15 guineas; the nearest standard of valua- 
tion to this in the table is 15/., therefore the economic condition of 
the occupiers of smaller holdings may be illustrated in a similar 
manner in respect to rateable valuation as has already been done 
with regard to area. Thus classifying the holdings into those of a 
value not exceeding 15/. and those exceeding 15/. respectively, we 
find that of the 486,865 holdings; there are 332,556 or 68°3 per 
cent. not exceeding 15/. in valuation, of these there are 271,690 not 
exceeding rol., and 127,098 not exceeding 4/. in rateable value. 
Similar deductions (as already remarked) would have to be made 
for holdings not strictly agricultural, as in the case of classification 
by acreage. 

A comparison of these results shows a close correspondence 
between the area of the poorer districts and the greater sub- 
division of land into holdings of small area and low value. The 
holdings valued above 15/7. amounted to 154,309, or 31°7 per cent., 
of which 117,301 exceeded 20l., 40,783 exceeded 5ol., 15,210 
exceeded 100l., 4,756 exceeded 200/., and 2,190 exceeded 300/. in 
rateable value. (See Table VIII.) 

Comparing the four provinces, it will be found that the holdings 
not exceeding 15/. in the rateable value constitute in Leinster 
57°3 per cent. of the total number of holdings in that province ; 
in Munster 58°3; in Ulster 68°8; and in Connaught 86°6 per cent. 

In all the counties in the province of Connaught, the percentage 
of holdings not exceeding 15/. in rateable valuation is above 
800; in the county of Mayo the percentage being 92°1; in four 
counties in the province of Ulster the percentage exceeds 70°0— 
that for Donegal being 87:2; in the province of Munster the 
percentage exceeds 70°0 in two counties, viz., Kerry and Clare, in 
which the percentages are 75°0 and 70°4 respectively; in four 
counties in Leinster the percentage exceeds 60°0— Longford, Louth, 
King’s, and Queen’s, viz., 69°0, 64°1, 63°1, and 63°41 respectively. 
As stated in the General Report of the Census Commission of 
1881: ‘These large proportions of smaller holdings in Connaught, 
“and in some portions of Ulster, point to narrow means of subsis- 
“tence for such small agriculturists. These deficiencies are, 
*“‘ however, to some extent compensated for in the case of Mayo 
“and other Connaught counties by the earnings of labourers who 
“annually visit Great Britain, as shown by the returns of Migratory 
** Labourers, published annually by the Registrar-General. In the 
“case of Armagh and other Ulster counties in the north-east of 
“ Treland, the deficiency is made up by the earnings of hand-loom 
“weavers in those parts where this industry is still carried on. 
“ Again, the small agriculturists along the coast of the west and 
“north-west supplement their earnings from farming operations 
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‘“‘ by fishing and the manufacture of kelp. The former occupation 
‘“‘ has been always carried on under great an se and. the kelp 
‘‘ trade has of late years become unremunerative.” 

The distribution of the population on the agricultural holdings 
also points to an excessive struggle for existence in some of the 
remote agricultural districts of Ireland. | 

Thus the proportion of the ,total population living on agricul- 
tural holdings not exceeding 15/. in rateable value is for Ireland 
34°7 per cent.; for the province of Leinster, 19°7; Munster, 29°3 ; 
Ulster, 33°5 ; Connaught, 70°6. In the county of Leitrim the per- 
centage is 78°2; in Mayo, 74°6, and in Donegal, 68:0. 

The proportion of the population living on agricultural holdings 
over 15/.in rateable value is for Ireland, 28°4 per cent.; for the 
province of Leinster, 28:1; Munster, 35°8; Ulster, 28°38; and 
Connaught, 16°3. 

Of the population in Ireland on census night of 1891; 36° 9 per 
cent. did not reside on agricultural holdings; in Leinster the per- 
centage was 52°2; in Munster, 34:9; in Ulster, 37°7; and in 
Connaught, 13°I. 

Comparing the classes of houses, 60 per cent. of the fourth class 
houses on agricultural holdings were on holdings not exceeding 15/. 
in rateable value, in Leinster, 47°0 per cent.; 1m Munster, 49°8; 
in Ulster, 89°9; and in Connanght, 82°8. The percentage in the 
county of Donegal is 87:1; in Mayo, 86°6; in Galway, 84°7; and 
in Leitrim, 81°5. 
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— Tasie I.—Population in each County in Ireland, 1881 and 1891. 









































Population, 
Counties. TBo1; 
1891. 
Males. Females. 
MP APIOW op centscasebencetaney- 20,552 20,384 40,936 
hs eee eae 197,409| 221,807] 419,216 
PR IGATO Assencastsaparciens: 38,407 31,799 70,206 
PGHLICOMNLY | ojcotadeccssnss 43,468 43,793 87,261 
FRIIS 1, Avsiepins tagenatn <a> 33,777 31,786 65,563 
Mone TOrd 6 sick. saese, 26,681 25,966 52,647 
sr elena 35,242| 35,796| 71,038 
Meath: focitess lence ze. 39,224 37,763 | 76,987 
RQUICOTE 8 colts. cartevckdecee SO,L7L 31,712 64,883 
Westmeath................ 33,927 31,182 65,109 
BVO EGLO Gees oscccsthisa,<); 54,935 56,843| 111,778 
DWV ECKLOW aise stescstassecony- 31,054 31,082 62,136 
Leinster ............ 587,847 | 599,913 | 1,187,760 
OU AR GA sikcisp ciasesdd toavhse- 63,138 61,345} 124,483 
(Sores) Saoee TEER oe Moreen 219,988 | 218,444] 438,432 
GTI ovis csaceosstactoass. 91,017 88,119} 179,136 
TU IOPICK lL iseccteessces 78,607 80,305} 158,912 
LIDPORALY ) 00s deidirene 86,807 86,381 | 173,188 
Waterford. ..........00000. 48,054 50,197 98,251 
Munster ............ 587,611| 584,791 | 1,172,402 
PATVEDEED | vacsasborectiacssodie: 200,514| 227,614| 428,128 
ENCE 0 Re is Oe ee 68,370 44,919] 143,289 
MARVIN Soh shoe -> shoudeoes. > 56,772 Beas Oly 
GTS AL Sa cssssaeabhennve: 91,478 94,157| 185,635 
So ee 126,268| 140,791| 267,059 
Fermanagh................ 37,344 36,826 74,170 
Londonderry ............ 73,260 48,749| 152,009 
Monaghan ................ 42,727 43,479 86,206 
BU VRC cle cisdcaseasden.oe 84,596 86,805] 171,401 
IBUON o255,.00ceeco 00s 781,829| 838,485| 1,619,814 
Con | Seas eee 108,283 | 106,429| 214,712 
I OUE CEM. Zed duishoastchsses 39,715 38,903 78,618 
IVE GV GEE Sie donc vsedéneins es 107,498 | 111,536] 219,034 
- Roscommon  .........0. 58,000 56,397| 114,397 
SULA G) kU Saale 48,670 495343 98,013 
Connaught ........ 362,166 | 362,608| 724,774 
Total Ireland........ 




















1881. 


46,568 
418,916 
75,804 
995531 
T2558 2 
61,009 
775684 
87,469 
735124 
71,798 
123,854 
70,386 


1,278,989 


141,457 
495,607 
201,039 
180,632 
199,612 
112,768 


1,331,115 


421,943 
163,177 
129,476 
206,035 
272,LO7 

84,879 
164,991 
102,748 
197,719 


1,743,075 


242,005 

99,372 
245,212 
132,490 
111,578 


821,657 























Total. Percentage. 
— 5,632] —12'10 
+ 3061 + 0°07 
=D, 0000 a7. 36 
= 12,270 | — 12733 
— 7,289| —10'08 
— $362 | — 137470 
— 6,646| — 8°56 
—10,482 | —11°98 
— 8,241 | —11°247 
— 6,689 | — 9°32 
—12,076| — 9°75 
— 8,250 | —11°72 
—91,229| — 4-13 
—16,974} + 12°00 
—57,175 | — 11°54. 
— 21,903 | —10°89 
— 21,720 | — 12°02 
— 26,424 | —13°24 
— 14,517 | — 12°87 
— 158,713 | —11°92 
+ 6,185} + 1°47 
—19,888 | —12°19 
—17,559 | — 13°56 
— 20,400] — 9°90 
— 5,048) — 1°86 
— 10,709 | —12°62 
—12,982| — 7°84 
—16,542 | —16'10 
— 26,318 | —13°31 
—123,261] — 7°04 
— 27,293 | —11°28 
— 11,754 | — 13°00 
— 26,178 | — 10°68 
— 18,093 | — 13°65 
— 13,565 | —12°16 


Increase or Decrease. 











— 96,883 | —11°79 


2,318,953 | 2,385,797 | 4,704,750 | 5,174,836 |—470,086| — 9°08 
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TasiE IIl.— Population of Cities and Towns (Urban Sanitary Districts) 


having more than Ten Thousand Inhabitants. 





Increase or Decrease. 








Males, | Females, | Total, Total, gi 

1891. 1891, 1891. 1881. Total: |Peneenbiaees 
Beliastnwieerures 118,759 | 137,191 | 255,950 | 208,122 |+47,828) + 22°99 
Dublin ieee eas eee 117,503 | 127,498 | 245,001 | 249,602 |— 4,601| — 1°85 
Cork Gel dtehen teres 35,427 | 39,918 | 75,845 | 80,124 |— 4,779| — 5°96 
Limerick sete: 17,699 | 19,456 | 87,155 | 38,562 |— 1,407| — 3°65 
Térdonntery viaeeleeast 15,600 | 17,600 | 33,200 | 29,162 |+ 4,038] +13°84 
ce: ve : ee, 11,247 | 16,549 | 27,796 | 24,370 |+ 3,426] + 14°06 
Pembrokesclietes. Bias 10,384 | 13,885 |. 24,269 | 23,222 |+ 1,047] + 4°51 
Waterford ©... 9,908 | 10,944 | 20,852 | 22,457 |— 1,605| — 715 
Kingstown © s.sssscercsseses 7,081 | to,27t | 17,852 | 18,586 |— 1,234] — 6°62 
Gal ways: i ctesctncoussteceses 6,878 6,922 | 13,800 | 15,471 |— 1,671| —10°80. 
INGLY Hotsietisstey srs op cees 6,250 6,711 | 12,961 | 14,808 |— 1,847] —12°47 
Duna tevercaritoneee Ne 6,344: 6,105 | 12,449] 31,913 |+ 586] + 4°50 
LAs DUrT.cqeresat ieee 4 5,097 6,653 | 12,250 | 10,135 |+ 2,115] + 20°87 
Droghedarva..tecceveresset 5,619 6,254 | 11,873 | 12,297 |— 424] — 3°45 
Wrex fond vl. 25y-mreecne 5,351 6,194 | 11,545 | 12,163 |— 618] — 5°08 
Eatingart! sace 00h ss..Mee et 4,911 6,618 | 11,429 | 10,755 |\+ 674) + 6°27 
RGU: gcisbih gppeaay eee ATEN 5,451 5,597 | 11,048 | (12,2990)|—) L2ol| — sees 
Bio erat ee eee 4,918 5,356 | 10,274] 10,808 |— 534} — poe 


{ Note.—It will thus be seen that Dublin is now only the second city in 
Ireland, so far as concerns the population of urban sanitary districts. The 
population of the ‘ Dublin Metropolitan Police District” was in 1881, 349,648 ; 
in 1891, 352,277; an increase of 2,629, or 0°75 per cent.: the population of the 
“Dublin Registration District”? at the same dates was 346,693 and 349,594 
respectively, an increase of 2,901 or 0°84 per cent. The greatest decrease in 
the population of the more important towns is shown in Armagh, which, 
from 10,070 in 1881, declined to 7,438 in 1891, or 26°14 percent. This town 
and Carrickfergus (10,009 in 1881, now 8,923) thus disappear from the list of 
towns having over 10,000 inhabitants. | 
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TasLE 1V.—Occupations of the People. a 
Males. Females. Total. 3 
1. Persons engaged in the General or Local Government - 23 
OF the COUNTY ..°.cccscsssese encase ean piles 42539 20,0e8 
2. R Wefence of the country .......s eee 37,674 _ 37,674 
3 Professional Occupations (with i cB 
i their immediate subordinates) *.... bes 71733 ee 
T, PROFESSIONAL CLASS * cicssssssssssssssssen ee 138,971 | 75,272 | 214,243 
Il. DOMESTIC CLARSS.scs. eho eaneaee - 34,490 | 220,6¢4 | 255,144 
{ 
5. Persons engaged in Commercial Occupations ...........sssssees 27,580 1,609 coats 
6. Conveyance of Men, Goods, and = 
Messages Pn uel ee Bee 55% 53,98 
Til. COMMERGIAL CLASS cc..ccccscthssenstelest shea sammeen 81,012 | 2,161 | 83,178 
7. Persons engaged in ASTICUIGUTE ..........ccsccesssseceerecnenererceereneees 824,858 90,940 | 915,798 
8. - about AMIMDAIS 5,2)5.)osdclectsteyssscececde wontons 20,833. 128 20,96. 
TY. AGRICULTURAL CLASS... iaeertioneeee 845,691 | 91,068 | 936,759 
9. Persons working and dealing in Books, Prints, and Maps 6,146 1,576 
10. 3 Machines and Implements 8,142 117 
ip Houses, Furniture, and 
‘ Decorations ....... BA Ae 50,865 897 
12. Re Carriages and Harness ....| 5,748 37 
13. se Ships and Boats. ............0.. 4,282 2 
14. Chemicals and Com- 
i POUNAS 2... ccscesseeeeeeeees ted 176 
15. - Tobacco and Pipes ............ 900 606 
16. a Food and Lodgings ............ 52,218 18,284 
17. . Textile Fabrics.................. 46,369 83,515 
18. 5 Dress (ikisee see ee 37,695 | 115,734 
19. various Animal Sub- 
: stances ............ oes OAs 
20. Vegetable Sub- 
i stances ............ Pee le - 
21. Mineral Sub- 7 
i ‘ stances ............ 39,027 749 —_ 
oo) General or Unspecified » Ben 
“ Commodities ................ i 137,886 275496 1c 
23. - Refuse Matters............... ss 950 150 1,100 
SeeneeeeneaS (Re 
V. INDUSTRIAG: CLASS: ooc.in. ccc. cseccosvosscoucueasty eee 404,155 | 252,255 | 656,410 





7 
mM 


i 1,504,319 | 641,410 [2,145,726 


oR: | SS 


PERSONS of SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS and 
CONDITIONS sa. 2ish.ittscsassstecsohosssovesenoneconh cons ieetees 





VI. INDEFINITE and NON-PRODUCTIVE CLASS | 814,634 [1,744,387 2,559,021 





* Tn this class are included all persons aged 75 years and upwards returned as “scholar 00 
“student.” 
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LE V.—Showing the Total Acreage, the Acreage under Crops and Pasture, the Acreage 
of Plantation, Turf, Bog, &c., and the Population to a Square Mile of Land under 
Crops and Pasture, also to a Square Mile of the Total Area. 




































































Area (Statute Acres). Population. 
Counties. . Average Number | Average Number 
(Rural Districts). Crops iaatacion, toa LO Bee 
Turf, Total. Persons. Square Mile Square Mile 
and Pasture. Rov Se under Crops and of 
on a Pasture. Total Area. 

BBO Yo Seavncdesteesh ts 321,089 175,455 496,544 50,159 100 65 
ey. ries t 344,026 | 146,644 | 490,670] 55.988 104 73 
LER ee 529,952 47,628 577,580 70,597 85 78 
A eee a _ 915,750 577,077 | 1,492,827 191,673 134 82 
i ee 858,279 183,179 | 1,041,458 133,213 99 82 
itmeath..........c0r00 360,146 ol OW A 432,121 56,546 100 84 
SN Si a eeccicies ae, 352,280 71,064 423,344 57,142 104 86 
DI aneap xiv isnncaeesoves 683,012 472,210 | 1,155,222 160,742 151 89 
pa INE 350,363 | 61,931 | 412,294] 68,378 107 gt 
Te eel 446,619 59,593 506,212 75,928 109 96 
(a cree 599,868 166,613 766,481 114,928 123 96 
BE ha oe ces tnslc AG Ser 640,696 548,418 | 1,189,114 180,844 181 97 
BPR iien thera tet 504,464 67,245 571,709 86,810 110 97 
ee ee 697,332 617,174 | 1,814,506 207,754 191 {ol 
eae A 190,552 30,277 | 220,829 Tha 48 119 loz 
BLOPU Yo 5, sctpcgsk-s: 314,583 138,826 453,409 725136 147 102 
TIRED agss.--eeece ss 346,662 70,685 417,347 68,600 127 105 
Phaeetastese thera) 1,070) 120 451,807 | 1,830,932 310,851 129 109 
Eee BO 582,996 76,464 659,460 117,484 129 114 
BMMON F340... 465,422 116,969 582,391 107,201 147 118 
YC te ess. 200,846 56,086 256,932 48,820 155 121 
SE. cokes 310,994 137,409 448,403 86,545 178 124 
Ope VE 573,657 202,939 776,596 154,696 173 128 
COTE, ARS he 292,246 84,264 376,510 78,618 172 134 
DNGErry) «:..:-...... 374,106 13.833 509,639 109,168 187 137 
ne 169,650 28,959 198,609 44,649 168 T44 
ee Te 393,765 92,763 466,528 108,949 177 150 
ML ATI Ab 2s censtes-+< 283,524 345924 318,448 81,236 183 163 
ee a 553,412 134,671 688,083 176,923 205 165 
Ai th e ae 510,167 | 96,487 | 606,654 | 184,859 232 195 
OS 177,185 34,968 212,153 66,675 241 201 
ET Ee eee 269,607 40,675 310,282 107,180 255 221 
Total rural. ........ 14,992,375 | 5,210,912 |20,203,287 | 3,460,637 148 110 
Total civic ........ 124,660 — 124,660 | 1,244,113 6,380 6,380 
eneral total........ 15,117,035 | 5,210,912 |20,327,947 | 4,704,750 199 148 
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LE VI.— Showing the Counties arranged according to the Highest Average Annual Rate 
Emigration per Thousand of the Population, during the Twenty Years ended 31st 
arch, 1891. 





Average Average Average Average 
ounty. Annual Rate County. Annual Rate County. Annual Rate County. Annual Kate 
per 1,000, per 1,000, per 1,000. per 1,000. 
etry ..:..... 20°3 4. Clare ........ 18°7 fe Cavan ......:. 16°2 10. Limerick........ 15°6 
ngford.. 19°7 Pee R LILO seconnre 16°4 8. Galway .... 15°9 11. Londonderry 1574 


itrim .... 19°2 GuUOrk? %.......° 164 J. Queen's... 15°7 12. Tipperary «.. 1572 
SOL. LV. . PART'TY. aT 


oe 
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TapLE V1.—Counties according to the Average Rate of Emigration of the Population—Oontd 
Average Average Average Average 
County. Annual Rate County. Annual Rate County. Annual Rate County. Annual Rat 
per 1,000. per 1,000. per 1,000, | per 1,000. | 
13. ‘Tyrone: ....7°157% 18. Roscommon 144 | 23. Armagh........ 12°5 | 28. Down ....... . a 
14, King’s” ....°14°9 19, Mayo. «s..:.. 14°3 | 24. Fermanagh . 12°4 | 29. Kildare 9°3 
15. Donegal... 14°7 20. Monaghan .. 13°3. | 25. Westmeath. 11°9 | 80. Louth. ........ 8°3 
16. Carlow .... 14°6 21. Meath ........ 12°7 | 26. Kilkenny .... 11.4 | 31. Wicklow .... 77 
17. Waterford 14°5 22. Antrim ....... . 127 =| 27. Wexford .... 10°3 | 32. Dublin... 574 
Prorine oc Avera Province, «Aegean! 
Munster .......0rsereteresoeseees 16°8 Leinster ......... Soadeseoncyhearenee 9°9 
Connaught.....ccecscreasrcnree 15°O at 
Ulster: ss tecceetree circ 13:3 Trelandt vances clas OSES 


= 
2. 


Taste VIL—Showing by Counties and Provinces the Number of Agricultural Holdings, 
according to Size, in 1891. ‘ 


Classification of Holdings and Number in each Class. 













































































































































Counties: Not Above | Above | Above | Above | Above | Above Above | Above | Above Total 
I 5 10 15 20 30 50 100 200 {Above} numbe 
exceed- | and not | and not/ and not} and not] and not] and not| and not | and not} and not} .., ee” 
ine | exceed- | exceed-| exceed- exceed-| exceed-| exceed-| exceed- | exceed- | exceed- 5 4 
; ing ing ing | ing ing | ing ing ing ing | Acres. 
I Acre. | Acres.| 10, 15. 20. 30. 5O. 100. 200. 500. 
Carlow ...... an re 508 548 8961 284] °° 385]  sor|°) 751) ay 323 135 13 
Dublin ess 487 1,109 697 466 330 373 471 486 384 168 19 
Kildare ........00e 668 | 1,818 901! aga} 4771 sco} _ 613] 809 606 387 70 
Kilkenny... 719 | 1,418 | 1,070] $832] 768) 1,213] 1,899) 1,970 808 267 36 | 11,00 
Kino’st ae oie 588 | 1,412 | 1,056] 836] _ 728] 1,058} 1,212) 1,033 517 241 76 | 8,75" 
Longford ......... 212 649 | 1,181] 1,281 | 1,064) 1,347] 1,159 547 208 84 15 p09 
Louth sieeeseessenses 828 | 1,100 | 1,282 786 565 618 568 404 241 112 24 02 
Meath oSececscer 3 1,067 | 1,580 | 1,812 929 764 859} 1,001) 1,048 817 536 123 | 10,04 
Queen since. se-ses 428 | 1,421 | 1,105 85 730| 1,031} 1,156] 1,008 618 282 60}  8,60f 
Westmeath ...... 809 | 1,457 | 1,152 843 868 | 1,097] 1,209 925 424 287 77 | 931 
Wexfordtuences-3 852 | 1,897 | 1,440 981 977 | 1,483 | 2,282] 2,268 918 255 38 | 13,363 
Wicklow............ 235 712 634 A5I 425 666 995 | 1,183 684 240 103} 6,358 
LEINSTER ...... 6,901 | 14,848 | 12,174] 9,044] 8,031 10,746 | 18,286 | 12,457 | 6,050 | 3,024 664 | 97,72! 
Clare iitesesesss0 6 561 1,183 | 1,315] 1,363| 1,551] 2,597] 8,256) 2,542 893 390 79) 15,9x 
Qork Wee geansss sens 1,207 | 1,985 | 2,110] 1,860] 2,139} 3,600} 5,802 6,976 | 8,219 996 125 | 0,01 
KRerryrrstas gseisds<s 715 | 1,807 | 1,723| 3,193] 1,443] 2,277] 3,549] 3,575 | 1,614 624 141| 18,66. 
AMET CK Wessees.- 1,312 | 1,364 | 1,099 858 932| 1,627|. 2,424] 2,545 | 1,059 326 48 | 13,5 
Tipperary: i........ 1,257 | 2,315 | 1,836] 13,518] 1,564] 2,398 8,297 | 3,258 | 1,421 584 121} 19,57: 
Waterford ......... 642 | 1,056 669 A28 432 646} 1,042] 1,401 843 285, 41; 7,48! 
ee - _ ———- _|_—_—__ |_——  -_ | ———|— = 
MUNSTER ....... 5,694 | 9,680 | 8,752| 7,220} 8,061 | 13,145 19,370 | 20,297 | 9,049 | 3,208 555 | 105,03 
Antrim’ gryigessscee 989 | 1,988 | 2,437] 2,221] 2,187] 3,048] 3,381] 2,346 662 192 48 
Aymagh %..5..csses 541 | 3,44r | 4,782| 3,018] 1,994) 1,905 1,327 647 120 28 3 
Cavanieinncosesos 326 | 1,279 | 2,991] 3,244] 3,107] 3,239 | 2,368} 1,026 249 52 18 
Donegal. <c.cecesses 340 | 2,621. | 5,124] 4,287] 8,711} 4,190] 3,852] 2,954 1,004 414 97 
DOW 0 as.tap ces 520 | 3408 | 4,929] 3,460] 2,768] 3,094] 2,920) 1,753 394 IOI 22 
Fermanagh ...... 198 914 | 1,500] 1,620] 1,621] 2,132] 2,080) 1,218 396 116 24 
Londondervy ...... 172 | 1,394 | 2,650] 2,326| 1,959] 2,206) 2,215 1,366 440 138) Shee 
Monaghan ......... 271 | 1,783 | 8,526] 3,017] 2,325 | 2,216] 1,549 5386 112 41 9 
TYLON Povccaserceces 406 | 2,320 | 38,740] 3,547| 8,288] 3,985 | 3,787] 2,370 642 160 51 
WIEST eeseseres 3,063 | 19,221 | 81,679 | 26,740 | 22,960 26,018 | 28,479 | 14,267 | 4,020 | 1,237 294 | 172,97) 
Galway sss 861 | 4,2 6,512 80! 4,308] 3,935 | 3,339] 2,096 | 1,188 | /690 | 906 32,01! 
Leitrim oo... 265 ran 2.145 ice 2.383 388 1,739 ae 189 I 12) 13,31 
MAYO, ui oiccsvcoe 546 | 3,387 | 8,319] 6,490| 4,906] 4,135 | 2,649) 1,465 679 403 243 | $3,21: 
Roscommon ...... 546 | 1,928 | 4,013] 3,544] 2,745] 2,467} 1,634 863 437 214 68 | 18,45! 
SLBO ly sncswosetus ces 367 | 1,430 | 2,809] 2,673] 2,144] 2,003) 1,478 481 293 143 33 | 14,12! 
CONNAUGHT...| 2,585 | 11,805 | 23,798 | 19,788 | 16,486 | 15,028 | 10,834} 5,908 | 2,736 | 1,504 662 | 111,13: 
2,175 | 486,86, 





Total IRELAND | 18,243 | 55,854. | 76,403 | 62,792 | 55,538 | 64,934 | 66,969 | 52,928 | 22,354 | 8,975 
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ABLE VIIT.—Showing by Counties and Provinces the Number of Agricultural Holdings 
according to Rateable Valuation in 1891. 









Classification of Holdings and Number in each Class. 
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Jounties, : 15/. 2o0l. 30l. 4ol, ol. | rool. | 200/. 
and not | and not | and not] and not! and not san not] and not] and not | Above Spe 
ex- eX- e€x- 
ceeding | ceeding ceeding Hold- 
15/. 200. Iool. 3001, ings 
MRE scoacsescece 488 394. 425 4,600 
Eiiiexsiieoses ec 420 310 665 4,990 
eMivcestacotess _ 360 412, 7,040 
AV cece ,0° 990: 1,021 11,000 
Seeeseeeeeees a i 4 751 504 8,757 
eS : j eh 281 7,097 
Mesectcte mek p . y 449 268 6,028 
SS Rabi 655 946 10,046 
Tease vncsae ; 688 602, 8,698 
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Mittess ss aed. 1,198 13,361 
Ere taisa clan anarce 578 6,358 
SILER i... 7,886 975723 
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Bilorscacvcvics 2,783 30,019 
( OURBBEL SaPEE 1,411 18,661 
ae 1,185 13,594. 
BDIVE csc es oes 1,842 19,572 
aes 428 7,485 
STER ...... 24,691 9,051 105,033 
Bee, cases vcs 4,358 2,279 18,599 
fe Re 6, vp 1,677 17,806 
UOC 7,035 1,822 17,894 
| ae 8,399 1,025 28,594 
| Sere 6,569 2,327 23,669 
Magh ...... 3,921 1,284. 11,819 
nderry ...... 5,428 1,273 14,893 
| ee 5,859 1,619 15,405 
2 CeqoeECer EN 9,¢96 2,142 24,206 
aR wen oncens 56,786 15,448 172,975 
ose 10,362 1,259 32,018 
Sea eat Sas 6,216 7OI 13,314 
eee 3 33,218 
Bere 18,459 
14,125 
III,134 








2,190 | 486,865 
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I.— Introduction. 


On the 16th day of December, 1884, I had the honour of reading 
before this Society a paper on “The Comparative Efficiency sal 
‘“‘ Harnings of Labour at Home and Abroad.” At that time tle 
labour question had not quite come to the front in the prominent 
manner that it has since done, and consequently there were not so 
many official and trustworthy sources of information available as 
to the capacity of workmen in different countries, and the earnings 
that they are able to command. The bureaus of labour that are 
now so important and conspicuous a feature of the social and 
political economy of our own and other countries were com- 
paratively in their infancy. Much had already been done in the 
United States, mainly under the able guidance and direction of 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright (then the Commissioner of Labour for 
the State of Massachusetts, and now the General Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics for the United States), in the way of throwing 
light on the industrial conditions of that country; and the census 
reports of 1870 and 1880 were a mine of wealth, in which rich 
nuggets of the purest gold were likely to reward the diligent 
searcher for knowledge of economic facts. In Belgium, moreover, 
the government had already, for fifty years or more, carried out 
inquiries into, and published statistical information upon, the con- 
ditions of work and wages in that remarkably busy industrial 
State. Germany, on the other hand, was rather backward in 
statistics of an industrial character, and France was, if possible, 
more backward still, although the data that I was able to present in 
my former paper were perhaps full and explicit enough to indicate 
the general range of wages and the comparative conditions of work 
in both countries. In the United Kingdom the Board of Trade 
had attempted from time to time to collate and to publish in the 
now defunct ‘‘ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom” 
what purported to be the rates of wages paid in certain specified 
industries at different dates, but in such a haphazard way that, on 
going through these volumes, it is difficnlt to make a satisfactory 
comparison of the same industry in the same district or town 
over any two consecutive periods. With other countries of minor 
industrial importance we need not concern ourselves. 

All this has now been more or less entirely altered. The 
system of carrying on independent investigations into the condi- 
tions of work and wages has been greatly extended in the United 
States. Voluminous and valuable inquiries have been successfully 
conducted by bureaus of labour, National and State, into the com- 
parative circumstances of the great industries, as witness the 
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recent portentous work on the cost of production of iron, steel, 
coal, and iron ores carried out by the United States Commissioner 
of Labour. While this knowledge has been diligently sought for 
as regards their people at home, the United States have arranged 
for the possession of similar information, on the largest possible 
scale, as to the industrial and economic circumstances of other 
countries, through the valuable consular reports issued by the 
Federal Government at regular and frequent intervals, and em- 
bracing every conceivable circumstance that is likely to be useful 
to those who are engaged in such studies. In Germany the State 
has, within the last few years, undertaken many separate inquiries 
into the conditions of the industrial population—their hours of — 
labour, their earnings, the cost of living, and the wholesomeness 
or otherwise of their employment. In France the same spirit of 
inquiry has been abroad, and has developed various measures of 
great importance to the welfare of the working population; such 
as new laws dealing with the improvement of their dwellings, the 
arrangement of disputes as to wages by arbitration, the placing on 
a more definite footing of the law that regulates the employer’s 
hhability for accidents to his employé, the collection of fuller 
statistics of the hours of labour and the earnings of different 
classes of workmen, and much else besides. Belgium has been 
compelled to accommodate her legislation and her systems to the 
progress made by her neighbours, and the ameliorations that have 
taken place in the hours of work, the earnings of labour, and 
otherwise, have been considerable. Even Italy and Spain have 
entered into the continental competition for improvements in the 
conditions of labour, and have both shortened the average hours of 
labour and made important advances in the previous rates of 
wages. As for Great Britain, the labour question has of late 
years been more than ever identical with, and the most absorbing 
feature in, the condition-of-England question. A labour bureau 
has been established by Mr. Mundella at the Board of Trade, 
and has been placed under the able direction of my old friend 
Mr. John Burnett. The reports issued by this bureau have been 
among the most valuable and suggestive that have ever been 
issued by any department. The Royal Commission to inquire into 
the condition of trade and industry was largely an inquiry into the 
circumstances and conditions of labour, and the Royal Commission 
now sitting to inquire into the labour question is the latest out- 
come of the same recognition by the State that that question is 
paramount. 

Notable changes have occurred during the same interval, not 
alone in the amelioration of the condition of the working classes of 
continental countries, but in the comparative conditions of labour 
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as between those countries and England. The Berlin conference, 
which did much to give an impetus to the labour question in 
Germany, did a great deal also to throw light on the differences 
that distinguished one Huropean country from another in reference 
to labour matters. I believe the general result of that conference 
showed that England was ahead of all other countries in reference 
to the care taken of the army of labour by the inspection of mines 
and factories, by measures for the avoidance of accidents, by the 
limitation of the hours of labour, and by the general safety, 
comfort, and health of the proletariat. The progress made by 
other countries in the interval has been neither more nor less than 
an attempt to approach, or to catch up, our own advances in these 
matters, so that if continental countries have now more closely 
assimilated their hours of work, their scales of wages, and their 
industrial legislation generally, to our own, they have, to that 
extent, simply copied the example that England had set before 
them, as the result of our greater and longer experience of in- 
dustrial affairs. It is probably too soon as yet to decide how far 
these changes will alter the respective competitive circumstances 
of our own and other nations, but it would be unwise to assume 
hastily that the length of a day’s work, or any other single factor, 
is to alter the relationship hitherto subsisting in this regard. 
It is by no means satisfactorily proved that a short day means 
dear labour, or that commodities are higher in price according 
as the labour employed in their production is highly remune- 
rated. 

With such a vast accumulation of material to select from as 
I have just indicated, the task I have imposed upon myself of 
endeavouring to compare the comparative efficiency and earnings 
of labour in different industrial countries, already sufficiently 
difficult in 1884, becomes much more so in the year 1892. The 
real rock ahead at the present time is not how to select materials, 
but how to avoid them. Volume has been piled upon volume to 
show how one trade or industry compares with another, how far 
one district or country excels another, and how far it is necessary 
to make allowances and adjustments in order to bring them abreast. 
A problem, the full and effective solution of which would occupy 
many more volumes still without exhausting it, cannot, of course, 
be adequately considered in the short space of time at my command. 
The task would be greatly simplified if I were merely to bring up 
to date the figures presented in my paper of 1884; but even that 
ray of encouragement does not assist me, inasmuch as the materials 
on which that paper was largely based—the census returns of our 
own and other countries—are not yet available for the new censuses 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
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The census returns of the numbers employed in agricultural 
labour in England, the United States, and the British colonies 
not yet being available, in order to deal with this important 
industry at all, we must fall back upon the figures of the census 
years 1880 and 1881. The United States census of the former year 
showed that there were 3,320,000 persons employed in agriculture, 
who earned an average of 5o/. per annum, as compared with an 
average wage of 72/. 6s. for those who were employed in manu- 
facturing industry in the same year. In other words, the 
manufacturing population averaged fully 44 per cent. per annum 
more than the agricultural. It is, however, probable that this 
represents largely a nominal gain, inasmuch as the great majority 
of the agricultural population would have free land to cultivate, 
probably free lodgings or houses, and in many cases either whole 
or partial board. The rate of wages differs greatly in the different 
groups of States. A recent return by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture states it was as low as 15 dols. 30c. per month in the Southern, 
and as high as 38 dols. 25 c. in the Pacific States. 

In England the condition of agriculture has been seriously 
hampered during the last forty or fifty years by four causes that 
are specially marked, viz. :— 

1. The increased cost of labour. 

2. The increase of rates and taxes. 

3. The more limited yield of produce. 
4, Foreign competition. 

With regard to the first of these elements, very striking 
testimony is borne in the reports of the Assistant Commissioners 
to the Royal Commission on Agriculture. In Mr. Coleman’s 
Report on Northumberland, there is a statement of the average 
wages paid to agricultural labourers in each year between 1881 
and 1880, of which the following is a summary :— 





Wages Paid per Week to 


























Year. 
Foreman. Hind. Female Workers. Wen 
i eho aire And, S.. ad. s 
LOS] oe ae ~ 12 <6 ll - PE OS 9 
BL eres - 14 9 12 - 5 ee v 
76 Lake an & - 13.- Llp 5 Ee 9 
nO layaee ee — ‘17 £6 Wape eae 5 a 9 
ST Lote - 18 - 16 6 6 - 12 
BO are eS I 1 - 18 - 4 6 15 





It will be noted that the average shown for Northumberland 
for an ordinary hind comes within 2s. per week of the average 
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ascertained by the census of the United States for the same year. 
It will be understood that the above rates are probably the maaima 
of the United Kingdom, although it is possible that in isolated 
cases even higher rates have been paid. 

In addition to the amount of money specified as wages in the 
above table, hinds were allowed their cottage and garden rent free, 
60 to 80 stones of potatoes, 2 bushels of wheat, 20s. for extra hours 
in harvest time, and had their coals led free of charge. 

In Cheshire the increase of agricultural wages appears to have 
been much the same in amount as in Northumberland. The Agri- 
cultural Commissioners testify that in 1845 the wages of a labourer 
varied from 8/. to 11/. per annum with food, and of a woman servant. 
from 61. to 7/. with food. In 1881, however, the wages of the former 
had risen to 20/., and of the latter to from 12/. to 15/., while their 
food had doubled in value. The report on Lancashire speaks of the 
same thing. Wages in 1851 on Lord Winmarleigh’s estate were I2s., _ 
and in 188] they were 18s. per week, with extras in hay and harvest: 
times; besides which many had free cottages and gardens. 

The effect of this great increase of wages on the profits of 
farming would have been most serious, if it had been altogether 
unaided by any other causes of depression. The cost of labour 
on any farm will, of course, vary in proportion to the relative pro- 
portions of arable and pasture land, and to a less degree upon the 
character of the soil, and the system of farming adopted. Numerous 
cases are quoted in the reports of the Assistant Agricultural Com- 
missioners, in which the average cost of labour is about 1/. per 
acre. There are other cases in which the average runs up to as 
much as 2/. per acre. But if the average is taken at only 20s. per 
acre, an increase of 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. in the price paid 
for labour on a farm of any size must be a very heavy item. 

Unfortunately this serious increase of outlay entailed by the 
general movement of wages, has proceeded pari passu with another 
burden which the farming community appear powerless to control. 
The rateable value of their holdings has in nearly every case been 
very much increased, and the rates have also been greatly 
increased. Mr. Coleman mentions the case of a farm of 
moderate extent in Cheshire, the rateable value of which was 
increased from 213/. 18s. 1od. in 1844, to 285/. in 1881, while the 
amount of poor rates paid rose from 71. 2s. 8d. in the former, to 
28/. 10s. in the latter year. Another case is named of a farm of 
194 acres, on which the total taxes and tithe paid amounted to gs. 
per acre, or 87/. 6s. per annum. Still another case is given in 
which the poor and highway rates thirty years since amounted to 
1s. 3d. in the £&, against 4s. 8d. at the present time.’ 

Space does not allow of a comparison of other countries. 

1 Mr. Coleman’s “ Report on Cheshire,” p. 69. 
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From the character of thcir employment, it was hardly to 
be expected that the hours of agricultural labourers should be 
shortened to the same extent as the hours of labour in manufac- 
turing industry. Nevertheless, there has been a substantial abate- 
ment of the hours even of agriculturists during the last thirty 
years. In Cheshire the average summer hours have since 1860 
been reduced from 63 to 59; in Lincolnshire (Lincoln district) 
from 63 to 60; in Hast Suffolk from 63 to 59; in Mid Sussex from 
57 to 554; and in North Herefordshire fal 59 to 554. In many 
other districts the hours of labour have been practically unchanged 
over the last fifty years. 

(c.) Lffictency. 

There can be little doubt that there is much truth in the 
farmer’s complaint that of late years the average yield of the 
wheat crops, at any rate, has been under that of earlier times. 
The reports of the Assistant Agricultural Commissioners prove 
this fact to the hilt. One of these reports contains a tabular 
statement of the average yield of wheat per acre between 1844 
and 1880. The yield has fluctuated considerably in that time, but 
the lowest returns are those of the last four or five years in the 
series. While these adverse circumstances have been in progress, 
it has been impossible to improve the wages paid in agriculture, 
as wages have been improved otherwise, consistently with fair 
profits to the farmer, especially in England. In most continental 
countries there is a duty levied on imported bread-stuffs, which 
enables the home producer to command a relatively higher rate 
than the English grower. 


ITI.—Mining Labour. (s.) Wages. 


In a statement that I recently submitted officially on behalf of 
the British Iron Trade Association to the Royal Commission on 
Labour, the following table occurs :— 


TaBLE I.—Statement of the Average Daily and Annual ELarnings of 
Coal Miners in different Countries. 
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The rates here given for Great Britain are those shown in the 
Board of Trade Report on the wages paid in mines and quarries 
in 1885, and apply to Durham and Northumberland, as typical 
districts; the other figures are from Government returns. The 
rates of wages have, however, greatly advanced since then, and as 
the latest report on trade unions, by Mr. John Burnett, shows, the 
rates of wages paid to miners in the great northern coalfield were 
as high as between 6s. and 7s. per day in 1890-91. Unfortunately 
the question of the maintenance of this, or an approximate rate, 
has recently been the occasion of one of the most disastrous 
strikes on record. The rates shown for 1885 are, of course, 
much more like the normal rates than those recently current. 

The average given for the United States is perhaps hardly 
comparable with that given for Great Britain, inasmuch as it 
includes a number of remote States where wages were high on 
account of the scarcity of employés or for other reasons. A more 
exact comparison may be got by taking the Pennsylvania 
bituminous coalfield alone, and comparing it with the Great 
Northern coalfield. This gives us the following result :—’ 


Average Annual Harnings of all Classes. 
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From which it would appear that the Pennsylvania annual rate 
is only 13°4 per cent. above that of the Great Northern coalfield. 

Comparing the United Kingdom with continental countries, it 
would appear that the average wages paid in our coal mines, as 
shown above, were :— 


34 per cent. higher than in Germany. — 
20 RA France. 
49 3 Belgium. 


Of late years, the increase of wages paid, and the general 
improvement of the condition of the workers, seem to have made 


2 These two coalfields are more alike than any others, alike in the extent of 
their bituminous coal production, and the numbers they employ. The average pro- 
ductiveness per employé is, however, higher in Pennsylvania. 
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larger progress in Continental countries than in our own. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether the average wages of English 
miners have, on an average, greatly increased during the last 
twenty-five years, although their circumstances have improved 
in reference to the hours of labour worked, and other conditions.* 
Happily, the complete returns that are annually collected by some 
foreign coal-producing countries enable us to bring the matter of 
their progress to the test of actual figures. 

In Belginm the average annual earnings per employé have 
increased over the period of sixty years ending 1890 by 107 per 
cent., while the average annual output of coal per employé over 
the same period has increased by go per cent. As in Belgium, so, 
mutatis mutandis, in the principal coalfields of Germany and France. 
And the advance of wages, although generally considerable, has 
not often led to any increase in the prices of commodities; but, on 
the contrary, the prices of commodities have generally shown a 
marked fall. Increased efficiency and increased industrial earnings 
have therefore proceeded hand-in-hand. 


(8.) Hours of Labour. 


A Parliamentary return recently published,* shows that there 
has been a remarkable reduction in the hours of labour in the 
principal coalfields of the United Kingdom during recent years. 
Comparing 1890 with 1850, it appears that there has been a 
reduction of 22 hours per week in the Newcastle district, 145 hours 
in the Wigan district and in Derbyshire, 18 hours in two of the 
principal districts of Yorkshire, and 4 to 18 hours in Scotland. 
These large reductions of the hours of labour are, of course, an 
equivalent for proportionately higher earnings. In the principal 
Continental countries the hours continue to be considerably longer 
than in our own. In France the hewers averaged in 1890 8 hours 
13 minutes at the face,> as compared with an average of not quite 
73 hours in this country. In Belgium, the average duration of the 
miner’s shift is over 9 hours, and in Germany the time at actual 
work varies from 8 hours in the Dortmund and Saarbrick coal- 
fields to 10 in Lower, and 12 in Upper, Silesia. In the United 
States the hours of work vary from 83 to 93. Great Britain 
therefore has shorter hours for mining labour than any other 
country. 


* The last report of the Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade shows 
that in Northumberland the average wages paid to hewers in 1863 was 4s. 5d., 
and that in 1888 it was 4s. 63d., so that the amount of increase was only 13d. 
per day. There had, however, been large variations in the interval. 

* Mr. Broadhurst’s return (875 of 1890). 

5 « Bulletin du Ministére des Travaux Publics,’ June, 1891. 
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(c.) Efficiency of Mining Labour. 

Without quite going the length of saying that the mining 
labour of Great Britain is less efficient, as measured in terms of 
annual product, than it formerly was, two things may be asserted 
with some confidence, namely— 

l. That the average productiveness of British labour has not 
of late years increased so much as it formerly did; and 

2. That the average productiveness of labour in Great Britain 
has not increased during the last thirty years to the extent that is 
shown in other countries. 

Appended is a statement showing the production of coal per 
workman employed in the principal coal producing countries in 
1882 and 1889, including underground and surface labour :—* 


Taste Il.—Annual Output of Coal per Employé in different Countries 
1882 and 1889. 

















Country. 1882. 1889. Increase. Decrease. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Great Britain ............ 310 313 3 —- 
United States ............ 370* 435 65 — 
ers) ea 274 284 10 — 
Le Tee Sie eee Beem 190 215 25 — 
Lc a 167 184 17 — 


* The figures for the United States refer to the census year 1880. 


Tase II1.—Production of Coal per Miner (Under Ground) in each of the 
Years 1882 and 1889. 




















Country. | 1882. | 1889. Increase. Decrease. 
| Tons | Tons Tons Tons 
Great Britain ............ a 381 = 4 
United States ............ 823 — — 
(OO ee ms 305 40 — 
Us Oy aire 221 246 25 — 





+ The figures for the United States refer to the census year 1880. 





This statement brings out the fact that in foreign countries, 
and notably in the United States and Germany, the efficiency of 
labour is improving greatly—that the number of tons produced 
per man per annum has increased, in spite of shorter hours, so 
that England is not now in the same relative position that she 
formerly occupied. 

It is however proper to qualify the above comparatively un- 


6 Memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission on Labour by the British 
Iron Trade Association. 
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favourable showing for Great Britain, by observing that, taking 
ten-yearly intervals from 1861 to 1890, there have been the 
following averages :— 


: Output per Lmployé 
Year. (all Classes). 
Tons 
LBGL. cascctg..ntnadebscostatenascae tesauenaees 305 
MUL wecksnds int dude cageaven cco Saxe ee eae 316 
PEL go eccrsterntr imate ee en cee 314 
TOOMERS, sesastiteeece naes tee eee 299 


These averages are again hable to be qualified, in favour of 
British labour, if we take the more important district averages 
of ten-yearly periods, as is done in the following statement :— 


TaBLE [V.—Average Tons of Coal Raised per Male Worker per Annum. 




















District Period Period Period 
; 1861-69. 1870-79. 1880-90. 

Tons Tons Tons 

Northumberland and Durham ........ 403 312 332 
Soutil Wales Ga, ssa eee eee 367 299 290 
Yorkshire .i3ibetes peace eee 274, 266 300 
Scotland ::S:.,4bsceee tate cnet, ee 299 2476 307 
North and East Lancashire................ 262 294 318 





As these five districts or groups represent about 70 per cent. 
of the total output of coal in this country in 1890, they may be 
regarded as fairly typical of the kingdom generally. It is apparent 
that for all districts there has been an increased average output 
during the third as compared with the second period, although in 
the Great Northern coalfield and in South Wales there appears to 
have been a greater average output in the first period than in 
either the second or the third.’ 

It has been observed that the average productiveness per 
employé appears to have decreased in Great Britain, while it shows 
an increase in the United States, Germany, France, and one or two 
other countries. This fact, without explanation, would seem to 
argue very ill for the present position and future prospects of 
England in reference to coal supplies. But as a matter of fact the 
figures obtained by dividing the number of workers employed in 
any given industry into the total amount of the product are only 
a very partial guide to the efficiency of the workers. The output 
per man will vary much from one year to another in the same 
coalfield, and even in the same mine. This may be quite indepen- 


7 In the first of these periods the figures are probably not so reliable as in the 
second and third. The second period includes the years of the coal famine, 
1872-74, when the miners practised restriction on a large scale. 
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dent of such accidental disturbing influences as the working of 
shorter time, or a strike of the employés, or similar occurrences. 

In Appendix (A) I have shown the variations in the production 
of coal in the United Kingdom as a whole over the last thirty 
years. It will be observed that in the United Kingdom generally, 
the greatest average output during that period was 320 tons, and 
the lowest average was 237 tons, so that the highest was 38 per 
cent. more than the lowest. If however we take the country 
as a whole for periods of ten years, the average output has not 
materially diminished, although there has been a falling-off as 
regards individual districts. The tendency has been to set off the 
reduction of output which would, under ordinary circumstances, 
result from the reduction of the hours of labour that has taken 
place during that period, by introducing mechanical improvements 
in reference to hauling, winding, and other details of working, 
and in some few cases—although this is by no means general— 
greater economy has resulted from the introduction of coal-cutting 
machinery. 

The remarks that have just been made as to the disturbing 
elements that affect the per capita coal output of the United 
Kingdom are equally operative in reference to any estimate of the 
comparative efficiency of the coal miners of other countries, as 
measured by individual output. The average output of Germany 
has, as will be seen from Appendix (B), varied greatly, like that 
of the United Kingdom, although there, as here, there has not, on 
- the whole, been a reduction of average efficiency, but the reverse. 
It is also to be remarked that the average of the principal districts, 
when the country as a whole is taken, is liable to be levelled 
down by the inclusion of inferior coalfields, in which coal has to be 
_worked at a greater depth, or as inferior seams. ‘T'hus it appears 

that over the twelve years ending 1891, the average output per 
employé in the Westphalian coalfield, which yields more than 
one-half of the total production of Germany, was not less than 
287 tons, whereas if we take that Empire as a whole the average 
was only 272 tons per workman. The coal output of Germany is 
determined, in reference to its competitive position in the markets 
of the world, and the comparative efficiency of its workers, by the 
Dortmund, or chief Westphalian, coalfield, and hence the import- 
ance of this distinction. If we take the other coalfields of 
Germany, we find that this adaptability to a large individual pro- 
duction varies greatly, owing in part to the character of the seams, 
and partly to the physical structure of the mineral, as well as from 
other causes. But the important fact to be borne in mind is that 
during recent years the average efficiency of the workmen in the 
Westphalian coalfield, as measured in terms of annual output, has 
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been brought nearly abreast of that of the coal workers of our own 
country, while their average rate of wages is considerably lower. 
The other coal-producing countries of Europe are so far behind 
our own that their power of competition need not be seriously 
considered. 

The remarks as to differences that necessarily exist in the 
average capacity for a large output of the workers in different 
districts of the same country, apply, mutatis mutandis, to the rates 
of wages paid. On this point I would ask you to bear in mind 
two obvious considerations that apply more or less to all earnings, 
namely :— 

1. That the rate of wages per hour or per day affords no 
necessary Clue to the actual annual earnings, and— 

2. That as the rate of wages almost invariably differs as 
between one district and another, it is practically impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory general average for any industry, even in 
regard to the same country. 

Taking the United States as a case in point, we find from a 
recent census Bulletin that the rate of wages per hour or per day 
would, continued over all the working days of a year, give the 
averages stated in the first column of figures in the following 
table, whereas the real averages were those stated in the second 
column :— | 











Assumed Average. Actual Average. 
£. Bd. $. geeil 
Coal hewers. ..........:...-- 48 10 che 
Papourers ‘Ahn... 41 9 Le is | 
Banksmen ..............00000 40 - 27: GAOT. 
Lads on surface............ 21 6 13g 





In this case we find that the assumed average, based on the 
actual rate per working day, is about 50 per cent. more than the 
actual average, the difference being of course accounted for by 
irregularity of work, or other kindred causes. In a greater or a 
less degree the same differences will be found in other districts 
and in other countries. 

Many of the remarks that have been applied to coal mining are 
also more or less applicable to the kindred industry—the mining of 
iron ore. Table C in the Appendix shows how the annual average 
output of iron ore has increased in Germany between 1878 and 
189], the average increase in the interval having been 98 tons, or 
about 50 per cent.; and Table D shows that in the United States 
the average anuual output of iron ore in the census year 1889 
was 379 tons, as compared with 223 tons in 1880—an increase of 
156 tons, or about 70 per cent. The averages in both of these 
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eases were greatly liable to be influenced by variations in the 
quantities of ores mined in different districts, causing a larger pro- 
portion of easily-mined ores to be produced at one time than at 
another, and by other factors; but this would hardly apply to any 
great extent in the case of Luxembourg, which showed, as between 
1881 and 1889, an increase of 166 tons per employé, or 28 per 
cent. J ought to add that the two districts in Continental Europe 
in which the mining of iron ore is most fairly comparable with our 
own chief district—that of Cleveland—are those of Luxembourg 
and Alsace-Lorraine, and that these districts compare as under :— 








i pe Production, Number Average Anaual 
District. - Output 
I=1,0coTons. | of Employés. per Employé. 

| Tons 
GevOlaTy ono. nnonczai----- 5,657 ) 6,542 ) 864 
Luxembourg ............... yRuEN 3,9€4 799 
I SO aa eae 2,959 3,439 ) 860 

| 





IV.—Teutile Labour. (A.) Wages. 


There is no class of the community whose economic circum- 
stances have undergone greater improvement within recent years 
than that which is engaged in textile industry, and that, too, in 
spite of the fact that owing to the exceptionally large number of 
women and children® employed, trades unionism of the ordinary 
kind is difficult, if not impossible. 

Some years ago I published a work® in which I cited figures 
by Mr. R. Montgomery, the President of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, and Mr. Lord, formerly President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, showing the following percentages of 
_ increase in the wages paid in textile industries in the county of 
Lancashire during the previous thirty years :— 





Mr. Montgomery’s Figures, Mr. Lord’s Figures, 
1834 to 1884. 1850 to 1883. 
Percentage of Increase. Percentage of Increase. 

- Se 63 16°27 to 74°72 
LL ee 43 35°10, 74-72 
OS eee ae 16 a 
Calico printing ............ 46 50 
(alendering ................ 47 40 





8 It is shown in the Board of Trade “ Report on the Rates of Wages Paid in 
«« the Principal Textile Trades of the United Kingdom in 1886” (C—5807), that 
in that year, out of about 143,000 emplovés returned, 44°4 per cent. were women, 
16°4 per cent. were girls, and 16°7 per cent. were lads and boys, leaving only 
22°5 per cent. of the whole as adult males likely to be capable of combination. 

® « England’s Supremacy.” Longmans. 
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The above advances have of course been coincident with a 
general reduction of the hours of work—which, instead of being 
60 to 65, are now generally 564 per week—and with a great 
improvement in the conditions of the workers in other respects. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this amelioration has not 
been confined to the textile trades of our owncountry. In France, 
and in other Continental countries, it has been equally marked. 
The improvement that has taken place in the circumstances of 
the textile workers of France has been strikingly shown in the 
following statement of the daily wages paid in the woollen trade 
of that country in each of the years 1836 and 1872, the wages 
being in all cases those of men :—” 


TasLe V.— Wages Paid to Textile Workers in France, 1836 and 1872. 






Daily Rate of Wages Paid. 










Description. 








In 1836. In 1872. 

Sie is id, Ct gs 
Wool.dressers* 32. ets —- 82 2 eee 
CATOEES <i ctcacnrnney cence —- 8} ep Gi 
Splun6rs 22.,:.cn a eee 1 5 alto 
W arpers: iis. bsaumeene eo eit Lifk ag) Sa 
Hand loom weavers ............ dam, 7) PA oe 
‘Washers 24.55 eee i as Cane 
Mechanics W.0)..2s..ce dee eee 1 - 2 1 





Here we have an average increase of wages, all along the line, 
of considerably over 100 per cent., but the same statement shows 
that during tne same interval the wages of women at the earlier 
period were more nearly on a level with those of men than they 
were at the later date—in other words, that men have made much 
more progress than the other sex. Since 1872, the average range 
of wages has been more than maintained. 

Since the year 1862, particulars as to the wages paid in the 
textile trades have been carefully collected from a large number of 
establishments in different parts of Italy. From a summary of 
such particulars, I have collated the following comparison of the 
daily earnings of 1862 and 1889 :—" 


10 A. Redgrave’s “ Report on the Cotton, Woollen, and Flax Factories of 
“ France and Belgium, 1873.” 
11 « Board of Trade Journal” for April, 1891, p. 413. 
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TaBLe VI.— Wages Paid to Textile Workers in Italy, 1862 and 1889. 








1862. 1889. 
Province of Milan— Suh a Sad. 
Cotton spinners ................ — 103 1 + 
AS HUATORMOMED Ss 2c¢<cgoiseeics 1 -2 tr 32 
Novaro— 
Wool spinners ................. | 2 3h hbase 
Pe COMULGES. CO di..sseusoetess) 1 EE 9 2 + 
Cuneo (women)— 
REPLIC SDUIMOTS <<. s-carccodeaweeee - 10 — 1% 
Pp RENNISURES To setian feo: dees: Sais Igs=% 











Italy is generally regarded as a type of the more backward 
countries, from an. industrial point of view, so that it need excite 
no surprise that the progress made in this case is far from equal 
to that shown for our own country and France. Nevertheless, 
the position of the textile workers has greatly improved even in 
Italy—much more so, indeed, than the above figures would seem 
to indicate. A recent Foreign Office report” shows that in order 
to obtain the equivalent in wages to 100 kilos. of corn, an Italian 
workman—taking an average of about fifty large factories—had to 
work only 95 hours in 1889, as compared with 195 hours in 1862, 
so that, as measured by this test, his circumstances now are twice 
as good as they were then. 

In the United States, the condition of labour has generally 
been better, estimated by mere wages, than in any Huropean 
country. Hven there, however, there has, within the last forty 
or fifty years, been a remarkable advance in the general rate of 
wages. This advance has been well illustrated by a statement 
‘drawn up some years ago by my friend, Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, who shows that in a cotton factory that had been carried 
on continuously for about half-a-century, in one of the Eastern 
States, the average wages paid per operative per year were :— 


£ 
Lacs TALE RR Ree ene aaa 36°9 
ayy Toe eee Aaa eee 59'8 


being an increase, as between the two dates, of about 62 per cent. 
If these figures are compared with Mr. Montgomery’s, already 
cited, it will be seen that the increase is about the same as that 
shown for cotton-spinning in Lancashire for the period 1834-84. 
If however we compare Mr. Atkinson’s figures with those 
given in the tenth census of the United States, we find that the 


12 No, 195, Miscellaneous series, 1891. 
2u2 
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general rate of wages paid in the cotton factories of that country 
is not so high as in the isolated factory referred to. By dividing 
the numbers employed in the cotton industry of the United 
States into the total sum paid as wages in each of the years 1860 
and 1880, we get the following averages for all employés :— 


showing an increase of only rol. per employé, or 243 per cent. over 
the whole period. 

The Board of Trade Report on wages in the principal textile 
trades in 1886" gives the average wages paid over all classes of 
cotton operatives in that year as 36/.** If this general average is 
compared with Mr. Atkinson’s for 1883, it shows a difference in 
favour of the United States of 23/. 8s. per annum, or 66°41 per 
cent. If it is compared with the general average of the United 
States for 1880, it shows an increase of only 14/. 8s. a year, or 41°! 
per cent. Of course we must not forget that we are here com- 
paring the year 1880 in the United States, with the year 1886 in 
this country, but I do not think that, as between 1880 and 1886, 
there was any considerable rise of wages in either country; and, in 
any case, the census figures as to the cotton industry for a later 
date are not yet published, so that the means do not exist for 
carrying the comparison beyond 1880. 

Obviously, in order to give full significance to this comparison, 
or to any comparison of a like kind, it is necessary to know how 
many employés there were under the several heads of men, women, 
and children. Such a comparison appears to be favourable to our 
own country. No fewer than 35 per cent. of the total number 
engaged in the cotton industry of the United States in 1880 
were males above 16 years of age. In the Board of Trade return 
already cited the number of employés returned as men was 22'5 per 
cent. of the whole. The American average therefore appears to have 
included a considerably larger number of what, from a cotton-trade 
point of view, would probably be called adult males. It would not 
be well, however, to attach too much importance to this showing, 
inasmuch as the Board of Trade report has not given the age at 
which the employé is entered as a man, and obviously if any 
considerable number of the class described as “lads and boys,” 
as distinguished from men, in that return were over 16 years of 
age, the percentages of higher-rated male workers above shown 
would be disturbed.” 

13. Op. cit. 

* In two of the most important districts, the average rises to 42/. a year. 


5 Mr. Giffen states expressly that “some of these lads and boys are not dis- 
“ tinguishable from young men.” 
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The following comparison of normal wages in the cotton, 
woollen, worsted, and linen trades, in 1886, is given on the 
authority of the Board of Trade :—" 


Taste VII.— Wages Paid to Textile Workers in Great Britain in 1886. 























Cotton. | Woollen. Worsted. | Linen, 
ANNUAL. 
Seay, er P a eae) RS 
De es oe a en a Ree 65 12 60° = 60 13 sre 1 > 
Lads and boys ............ 24 = 4 22 16 18 16) 9/4 
Vigo co ee 39 15 a4 9 31 pe Re: 
RAAVIST eee oiscer kot. REL T SO ay] 16 - ees by: 
WEEKLY. 
| 
od; Sey. S.. da. Spas 
ge eed ams oe ere 25 3 2sAass 23 4 Loy 
Lads and boys............ 9 4 5 66 Grea G3 
DWV OMGN ee cite ace detcesecsnse 15 3 Te eee dg ae i Sia ah 
Cae as hance. stbone. 6 10 Vee 6 2 7 i 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Labour Statistics found in 1884, 
as the result of an exhaustive inquiry into the differences in the 
rates of wages paid in leading occupations in Great Britain and 
the United States, that when the earnings were reduced to an 
hourly rate, the following were the amounts and the higher 
percentages paid in textile industry in the latter country :—" 





Taste VIII.— Wages Paid to Textile Labour in United Kingdom and 
United States in 1884. 











Average Wages Paid per Hour in Difference 
by Increase 
Great Britain. United States. in United States. 
; d. d. Per cnt. 

Cotton goods ................ 4°16 5°37 29°O 
WOME S| si caceeeneeoeee. 4°34 5°75 3274 
PVVRISGEC. 00 csseacahaledictes eB 6:10 go"o 
i ie i oo a 4°30 5°41 25°8 
BAS 303 op cggeainnnsses- 6°25 8°57 aE 








Had this paper been presented to the Society a few months 
later, I should no doubt have been able to present the average 
rates of wages in most of the textile industries of the United 


16 « Return of Rates of Wages in the Principal Textile Trades of the United 
** Kingdom, with Report thereon.” (C-5807, 1889.) 

17 « England’s Supremacy: its Sources, Economics, and Dangers.” By J. 
S. Jeans. Longmans. 
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States for the census year 1889-90. As it is, I have only at 
command the returns of one industry—that of woollens—for that 
year. It appears that, as between 1880 and 1890, there was an 
increase in the average wages paid to employés engaged in the 
woollen manufactures of the United States from 293 to 347 dols. 
(611. to 72/. 3s.), or rather over 18 per cent. The details are 
shown for the six principal States in the following table :— 


Tasie [X.—Number of Hands Employed, Total Wages Paid, and Aver ‘age 


Wages Paid per Employé in the Woollen Industry of the United States, 
in the Census Years 1880 and 1890. 





Total Hands. Total Wages Paid, Average Wages Paid 
per Lmployé. 





1880. 1890. 1880. | -1890. 1880. 1890. 





I=$1,000. | 1=$1,000. $ $ 
Connecticutys.... 12,024 | 13,047 | 3,987 4,941 331 378 
Tilinois') Saas 1,749 2,792 388 858 221 307 
ida Se eater 2,025 3,109 487 817 240 2,62, 
Massachusetts ............ 38,128 | 43,038 | 11,686 | 16,154 305 375 
New York e:.eace. 2 24,286 | 38,596 | 7,225 | 13,058 297 338 
Pennsylvania._........:... 42,261 | 55,786 | 12,338 | 19,800 291 354. 
United States ............ 161,557 | 221,087 | 47,389 | 76,768 293 347 


The above statement, showing the number of employés and the 
wages paid, may suitably be supplemented by the following table, 


which shows that the value of the goods produced in 1890 over 


1880 had only increased by 26°5 per cent., whereas there had been 
an increase of 62 per cent. in the total amount of wages paid; and 
which further indicates ‘the important fact, that, as measured by 
the quantity of raw materials of all kinds consumed per employé, 
there had been increased efficiency on the part of the workers, in 
the interval, to the extent of 46 lbs. over the year, or rather under 
AnPer CEN Ura 


TaBLE X.—General Comparison of the Woollen Industry of the United 
States 2 1880 and 1890. 














Percentage — 
1880. 1890. of 
Increase. 
Number of hands employed _........ 161,557 221,087 36°8 
W ages.qidid 5 tated apiece aes $ 47,389,087 76,768,871 62°0 
Cost of materials used ............ $ 164,371,551 203,095,642 23°55 
Value of ds produced at } 
Factory wisneruilinusnacl 9 | 267:752,9%3 | ° 683.20) eae 
Raw scoured wool used............ lbs.| 171,880,800 215,001,813. 25th 
” per BES, 
CUPLOGEI Jie elle iG A } 2 15032 977 
All materials consumed per ; 
CNUPLOY E , cccka Crain whic Ualgntys gis } Z 1,663 1,709 “4 
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As between 1880 and 1890, the following characteristics have 
become apparent in the woollen industry of the United States, 
and presumably also in other textiles :— 

1. A large relative decrease in the number of children em- 
ployed, the latter being only 7 per cent. of the whole in 1890, as 
compared with 11°7 per cent. of the whole in 1880. 

2. An increase in the relative number of women employed over 
the age of 15, the latter having been 45 per cent. of the whole in 
1890, as compared with 41°6 per cent. in 1880. 

3. A decrease relatively to the whole number employed in the 
males above 16 years of age, who were 44°9 per cent. of the whole 
in 1890, as compared with 46°8 per cent. in 1880. 


(8.) Hours of Labour in Textile Factories. 


The remarks that have already been made as to the hours of 
labour in Great Britain being shorter than in other industrial 
countries will apply as much to textile as to mining labour. In 
England, as we have seen, the hours in textile factories have been 
reduced from between 60 and 70 per week in 1850 to an average of 
565 at the present time.’®. These shorter hours have now been 
enjoyed by our vast textile population for about twenty years, 
while in the majority of Continental countries 60 to 70 hours per 
week continues to be the rule, and in many factories 12 hours a 
day are regularly worked. 

_ It is true that the tendency in foreign countries, following the 
recommendations made by labour congresses, and acting in the 
spirit of the Berlin Conference, has recently been to still further 
reduce the hours of labour, and it is probable that in the future 
other countries may make efforts in this direction that will do 
much to secure for their industrial population the same advantages 
‘that factory legislation has so long provided for our own. 


(c.) LHfictency of Textile Labour. 


A comparison of the efficiency of labour in the American woollen 
industry, as between 1880 and 1890, is rendered difficult by the 
‘ extent to which the consumption of raw wool has been superseded 
by that of other materials such as shoddy, camel’s hair, mohair, 
and cotton. These latter materials were used to the extent of 
164 million lbs. in 1890, while in 1880 they were only used to the 
extent of 108 million lbs. Taking the materials used as a whole, 
it appears that in 1890 there was an increase of 46 lbs. per 
employé in the quantities of all raw materials consumed, so that 
to this extent there appears to have been an increase of efficiency. 


18 See Mr. Broadhurst’s return (375 of 1890), p. 56 e¢ seq. 
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which was no doubt materially assisted by the fact that the 
number of establishments at work had been reduced in the interval 
from 2,689 to 2,503—in other words, there had been a large number 
of small establishments weeded out, and production had been 
undertaken on a large scale. These remarks will apply almost. 
equally to other textiles, although we have not the exact means 
for determining the influence elsewhere of the changes indicated, 
that are furnished by the full and specific returns given in the 
census reports of the United States. 

A natural curiosity is likely to be aroused as to whether we have 
been making as much progress within recent years as we formerly 
did, or whether we have been making any progress at all. 

If we examine the returns collated by the inspectors of 
factories, we find that in the cotton branch of our textile trades 
there were 215 spindles of all kinds per employé—in spmning 
factories alone—in 1878, as compared with 217 in 1890. In this 
interval of twelve years, therefore, the progress made in our cotton- 
spinning factories as such would seem to have been stationary. 

In the weaving branch of the cotton trade there appears to 
have been an absolute falling off during the same period, there 
having been 2°11 looms to each operative employed in 1890, as 
compared with 2°13 looms in the year 1878. These figures are for 
England and Wales only. 

Much the same sort of result is brought out by an examination 
of the woollen and worsted trades. In regard to the latter, indeed, 
it appears that the number of spindles of all kinds, in the spinning 
factories per se, per operative employed, was exactly 38 in each of 
the years 1878 and 1890. 

So far as flax is concerned, Scotland during this period shows 
a large decline, both in absolute and relative production, the 
average number of spindles per employé having been only 14°7 in 
1890, as compared with 14°8 in 1878. On the other hand, Ireland, 
in the same interval, exhibits the trifling increase of from 21°0 to 
21°9 spindles per employé. 

These facts suggest the reflection that for the time being, at 
least, if not for altogether, our textile manufactures have almost 
attained a rest-and-be-thankful stage, and that the future is likely 
to be more stationary than the past. This is perhaps what might 
have been expected, after the very striking progress achieved ir 
the thirty previous years. But the important question that lies 
before us is not so much that of the absolute amount of progress’ 
we are making, as it is that of the advances which we have 
made in comparison with other nations. If they go ahead while 
we stand still, our relative place in the race must soon become an 
inferior one. 
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A remarkable statement was lately published by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, showing that in a large factory in the United States, the 
number of lbs. of cotton worked per operative per day had between 
1840 and 1884 increased by 190 per cent.—that is from 10,48; to 
3152°—while the hours worked per day had concurrertly fallen 
from 13 to 11, or 15 per cent., so that the number of lbs. per 
operative per hour had increased by 240 per cent. The increase 
occurred mainly in the additional number of spindles tended, but 
there was also an increase of efficiency to the extent of 22 per cent. 
in the number of lbs. of cotton per spindle. A cognate fact of 
equal significance was that while the wages paid per yard of 
cotton stuff produced had in this interval fallen by 41 per cent., 
the wages paid per operative per hour had increased by 96 per 
cent. 

In all probability much the same extent of progress has been 
achieved within an equally short period in the United Kingdom. 
I have elsewhere shown,” that within a comparatively recent time, 
the average rate of working spindles has been enormously in- 
creased—in some cases from 4,000 to 8,000 revolutions per minute 
—that improvements in the steam engine have enabled an equal 
yield of manufactured goods to be obtained with one-half the 
former consumption of fuel, and that it is no uncommon thing 
in the most modern mills to see two girls and a man attending 
to a couple of mules, which, unitedly, have a couple of thousand 
spindles. It would be wonderful, indeed, if this remarkable pro- 
gress were to be continued, and while we cannot perhaps prevent 
other countries from coming up to our own high level, it behoves 
us, at the stage at which we have now arrived, to take care that 
other countries do not, in striving after our own standard of attain- 
ment, go ahead of us in the race. 


V.—General Labour. 


In my former paper, I showed, from several authorities, that 
during the previous thirty-five or forty years there had been a very 
large increase of wages in the principal countries of the world, 
and in our own more than in any other. This general result has 
been substantiated by a number of statistics that have since ap- 
peared, although not in all cases to the same extent. The evidence 
of improvement in the economic condition of the workers of the 
country has generally proceeded from the employers, who have no 
doubt possessed the most readily available means of showing how 
matters actually stood, or were tending. It is only fair to add 
that the evidence that has since been supplied from trades union 
sources has not shown the same extent of improvement. Indeed, 


19 « England’s Supremacy,” p. 204. 
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instead of a general advance of 40 per cent., stated to have 
occurred in the principal trades of the Manchester district 
between 1850 and 1883, on evidence supplied by Mr. Lord, and 
quoted in my former paper (p. 24), a recent trades union report 
only gives a general rise of from 3s. to 7s. per week in some of 
the principal trades of the country as between 1850 and 1886, but 
this latter set of figures, which is appended herewith (Appendices 
E and F), is rather vitiated by the fact that it is not stated 
to what particular districts the rates of wages given apply, 
although it is to be presumed that they will for the most part 
relate to the metropolis. 

The advances in the general rates of wages paid in the United 
Kingdom, as between 1850 and 1886, have, of course, been coinci- 
dent with a considerable general reduction in the average hours of 
labour, so that the improvement in the rates of wages paid is 
greater than would appear if considered as mere wages alone. 

The first important reduction in the hours of labour appears to 
have come into effect about the year 1870-71, and no doubt it was 
largely aided by the great 9 hours’ strike among the engineers of 
the North of England. Compositors had their hours of labour 
reduced from 63 to 60 in 1866, and to 54 in 1872. The reduction 
in the hours of labour, as between 1850 and 1890, in a number of 
occupations followed on a large scale, is shown in the Appendix (K). 
It will be observed that 54 to 56 hours per week now appears to be 
the rule. 

In the United States, the average rate of wages was very low 
before the war; but the impulse that was given to the demand for 
commodities generally by that event caused an active inquiry for 
labour, and consequently raised the general rate of wages, as well 
as the prices of commodities. It will be seen from the tables 
(Appendices G and H), selected at random from the volume of the 
tenth census on wages and the cost of living in the United States, 
prepared by my friend, Mr. J. D. Weeks, of Pittsburgh, that there 
was generally a substantial advance of wages between 1860 and 
1865; that this advance was maintained and increased up to 1870; 
that the latter year appears to have reached the high water mark 
of American wages; and that there was generally a reduction 
of wages between 1870 and 1875, followed in some cases by a 
recovery, and in others by a further fall about 1880, but in no case 


20 My friend Mr. Hanson, of the well-known Ballantyne Press, which has been 
in existence for nearly a century, has furnished me with returns, from which 
it would appear that in addition to the reduced hours of labour referred to, the 
wages of compositors have nearly doubled as between 1784 and 1884. But this 
has mostly occurred since the year 1864, the advance in the previous eighty years 
having been only 6s. per week. This is probably a typical example of the improved 
circumstances within the same interval of skilled labour generally. 
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coming up to the exceptionally high level of 1870. This applies 
equally to skilled and unskilled labour. The figures are unusually 
reliable, because they are obtained in each case direct from the 
manufacturer, who has gone back over his books for a long series 
of years, in order that he may furnish strictly parallel figures. 
For unskilled labour the daily rate will be seen to amount to from 
5s. to 6s., but this does not of course mean that the sum of a year’s 
earnings will be 300 or 310 days’ of such labour, as the work is in 
many cases very irregular. The skilled labour rate appears to be 
from gs. to Ios. per day, as shown in Appendix G, and the 
unskilled labour rate from 5s. to 6s. per day, as shown in 
Appendix H. 


What has been stated as to the generally increased efficiency 
of labour in the mining and textile industries will, ex hypothes?, 
equally apply to the course of labour generally, although it is 
obviously impossible that other industries could be considered to 
the same extent in this paper. ‘There has been a vast increase of 
efficiency, as measured in terms of product, at blast furnaces, steel 
works, paper mills, glass works, engineering works, and other 
establishments, and this increase has been reflected in the lower 
prices of commodities generally, as well as in the greatly improved 
condition of labour. 

In comparing the returns of production at manufacturing 

establishments, it is important to bear in mind the fact that there 
have been, in most countries, many more strikes of late years than 
there formerly were,” and that to this extent the productiveness 
of labour in a later period is likely to be unfavourably affected, 
so that the additional output, in spite of such interference with 
regular working, is all the more cogent evidence of the greater 
efficiency of labour. 
Before passing entirely from the subject of the recent increased 
earnings of workmen in different countries, I would like to call 
attention to two remarkable sets of figures recently issued in 
reference to France—the first showing the large advances that 
have taken place in wages in that country; and the other the 
apparent futility of strikes as means of advancing wages. 

The average wages paid in the principal coal fields of the Nord 


21 It is officially stated that in France strikes were almost unknown until 1874, 
when 21 took place in the country as a whole. This number in 1880 had increased 
to 65, and in 1882, the number had risen to 182. Between 1874 and 1887, there 
were 1,060 strikes in all. It is true that most of them were of short duration. 
Of 918 strikes of which particulars are given, 115 lasted for only one day, and 
109 more for two days. In 300 cases the workmen concerned numbered less than 
50, and only 4 strikes affected between 5,000 and 10,000 men. In England and 
in the United States strikes have generally been on a larger scale. 
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have been as under :— 
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This advance has been concurrent with a large diminution of 
the hours of labour, so that, as above indicated, it represents a 
greater amelioration than appears on the surface. . 

In his “ Annuaire de l’Economie Politique,” Block shows that in 
sixty-two branches of manufacture, of which statistics were sup- 
plied by the mayors of the chief towns of France for 1853 and 
1887, the average wages paid (not including Paris) were as 
under :— 

















Years. Ordinary. Maximum. Minimum. 
frs. frs. frs. 
L858. cere 1°89 2°36 1°53 
hoy Brn Oe bad ee che 3°20 3°90 2°65 
Ineréase | Age.ve2e ee 1731 154 Laz 
. percents... 66°LO 64 50 12,,00 





In reference to France, as in reference to all countries where 
such a remarkable improvement of the conditions of labour has 
occurred, we are naturally led to inquire how has this amelior- 
ation come about? If we cannot answer this question quite 
satisfactorily, we can at any rate say how it has not come about. 
Official returns show that out of 1,060 strikes in France between 
1874 and 1887, both years inclusive, 474, or 44 per cent., were 
for a rise of wages, and 267 more, or 22 per cent., were against 
a proposal for a reduction. Only 247 strikes in all had an issue 
favourable to the workmen on strike, while 581 had a result 
unfavourable to them, the remainder having resulted-in small 
concessions or compromises, so that the number of unfavourable 
results were nearly twice as numerous as the favourable. 

It would be interesting, but on this occasion impossible, to 
enter into the question of what determines the rates of wages paid 
in different countries, and the cognate inquiry, how far is there in 
our own and other countries a probability of a further rise of 
wages, and an assimilation of the wages rates of all countries to a 
comparatively uniform standard. Our inquiries, so far as they 
have proceeded, have shown us that the general efficiency of 
labour has hitherto increased to a greater extent than the increase 
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in the rates of wages paid, qualified by the general reduction in 
the hours of work, so that although the nominal cost of labour has 
largely increased, its actual cost, as measured by the value of the 
commodities produced, has tended to decrease. T’o suppose that 
this movement is not likely to be carried farther, would be to 
assume that finality has been reached in labour-saving machinery, 
in the discovery of new and cheaper processes, and in mechanical 
and chemical improvements of different kinds. Such an assumption 
would not only be very rash, but it would be wholly untenable in 
view of what has already been stated. At the same time, there 
must be some, as yet undiscovered, limits beyond which the wages 
of labour shall not be increased, and the hours of labour shal! not 
be reduced. Hitherto the tendency has been to increase the means 
of production much more rapidly than consumption.” So long as 
this is continued, it is probable that there may be a margin left 
for further amelioration in the economic condition of our working 
population. 


VI—The Employment of Women and Children, &c. 


The comparative efficiency of labour in different countries is 
necessarily affected to a greater or less degree by the extent to 
which the inferior and low-priced labour of women and children is 
employed. In my former paper I showed that the United States 
had at that time the largest proportion of juvenile workers, and 
in this paper I have already shown that as regards one important 
section of the textile industry—that of woollens—the tendency is 
to employ a less relative number of children. The same tendency 
is apparent in other countries, and is especially marked in our 
own. It will be observed from Table L in the Appendix, that the 
percentage of the total number of operatives engaged in textile 
industry in the United Kingdom who were returned as half- 
timers, fell from 11°33 per cent. of the whole in 1878 to 7°97 per 
cent. in 1890, and that in the cotton trade the percentage had 
fallen from 12°63 tog*10 percent. In the lace trade the percentage 
proportion of half-timers had fallen from 11°60 to 2°12 per cent., and 
in the woollen industry the fall was from over 7°0 to 3°31 per cent. 

It is different as regards female labour, which represented, as 
shown in Appendix M, 56:2 per cent. of our total textile workers 
in 1890, as compared with 55°5 per cent. in 1878. This slight 
increase has to be set off against the decrease of half-timers. When 
this has been done, it is probable that the influence on the average 

22 Mr. Edward Atkinson points out that one operative in a cotton mill now 
spins and weaves in a year cotton cloth for 250 persons; one operative does the 
same for 300 persons in a woollen mill; one operative in a boot factory makes two 


pairs of boots and shoes annually for 800 persons; while one operative in a shirt 
factory makes four shirts a year for 600 to 800 persons. 
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efficiency of textile workers generally of the varying proportions 
of different grades of employés, as between the two dates, will be 
comparatively unimportant. 

It is necessary to distinguish between two different forms or 
aspects of efficiency. There is the efficiency due to sheer strength, 
brute force, and endurance; and there is the efficiency due to the 
cultivated and intelligent skill of the trained artizan. There is the 
efficiency that is born of the improvement of processes and 
machinery, in which the worker not only generally bears a sub- 
ordinate part, but in consequence of which he is often transformed 
from a subtle thinker and a deft worker, into a self-acting tool; 
and there is the efficiency consequent upon the possession and 
exercise of higher skill and greater concentration of energy. It is 
probably not too much to affirm that the greater efficiency of the 
cotton operatives is more due to the superiority of the machinery 
at work than to any superiority of the workers themselves, but if 
the cost of production is reduced the result remains the same. 
The work of miners and quarriers, on the other hand, although 
greatly aided by better systems of winding, hauling, &c., as 
already described, is still largely an increase due to manual 
efficiency. As regards the latter, as I pointed out in my previous 
paper, English labour stands very high, due partly to the fact that 
the climate favours a high degree of physical exertion, and partly 
to the more persistent energy and doggedness of our workmen. 

Lord Brassey appears to hold the opinion, not only that British 
labour, all things considered, is the most effective in the world, 
but also that the differences in the rates of wages paid as between 
English and Continental and other foreign labour is, in general, 
no more than the measure of the difference in efficiency—in other 
words, that the actual value of labour, as measured in terms and 
quality of product, is much the same all over the world. His 
lordship, in a recent lecture at Toynbee Hall on the labour question, 
put forward this view of the matter rather pointedly, and, accord- 
ing to a leading article on his lecture in The Times, quoted some 
figures supplied by me in corroboration of his view. Iam afraid, 
however, that the theory in question is less true to-day, if it was 
ever really justified at all, than it was thirty or forty years ago. 
Other nations are creeping up to our own standard of efficiency, 
so that British laboyr does not enjoy the same incontestably high 
relative position that it formerly did. But it is probably not to our 
disadvantage that foreign nations are not only increasing their 
industrial efficiency but their general range of wages, and that the 
economic changes in which England has so long led the way are 
being introduced to a large extent into the factory legislation and 
arrangements of our competitors. 
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A.— Statement showing the Production of Coal, the Number of Employes, 
and the Average Annual Output per Employé in the United Kingdom 
wn 1861 and in each Year from 1864 to 1890. 





Year, Production of Coal. Number of Zmployés. Ayerbe Agua Qutput 


























per Employé. 
I = 1,000 tons Tons 
ESO La sae ats, 83,635 282,473 305 
OAL ERE Saskia. 95,123 307,542 309 
leet eC Eee 98,912 315,451 215 
1a oe arn 100,729 320,663 314 
BO ee Sask 105,078 335,116 248 
Jeg. ae... 104,567 346,820 301 
OS OS sare 2 ie 108,003 345,446 312 
S702. Seek 112,876 350,894, 314 
4 Chee 8 Ee a 117,439 370,881 316 
dese el yee 123,394 418,088 295 
VOU ome lea sot 128,680 471,840 292 
fy Se ek Be eat 126,449 532,730 229 
Vie ee 133,178 528,901 ZEIT 
Gita OU Wea 133,990 508,477 263 
VE Ge one ts ee oe 134,121 489,113 274 
YER SRD an 132,482 470,615 281 
hte ORs MS Fe ie 133,584 470,968 283 
RBRO Ee hie cde 146,829 475,397 308 
BOLE M nto sre. 154,051 490,862 314 
Soi ceie: nite ea ccs: 156,365 499,435 313 
lob 1S ene Saree 163,605 510,454 320 
CLR RE Se 160,635 516,386 310 
“obi Bier | eee! Rae 159,242 516,449 308 
‘al tiveRiinas Sao 157,158 515,757 304, 
BS (apes cae ce. 162,013 522,085 310 
stele Ain Ae 169,933 530,983 320 
hage la Be 176,823 559,708 i 
At: Theos lence, Flee 181,612 602,517 299 


ed Leshan ciseme eed cues — a ~ 





B.—Statement showing the Total Production of Coal in Germany, and the 
Average Annual Output per Miner, 1879, 1883, and 1886 to 1890. 





Average Annual Output 








Year. Total Production. Number of Lmployés. per Employé. 

I = 1,000 tons Tons 

DRE Dette juncabeness> 42,025 170,509 246 
WOROEs peieecssencess<aea 55,943 207,577 270 
ese) Deke 58,056 217,581 2,66 
Sy ae Se aoe 60,334 217,357 277 
BSS, th oda dec tereaas 65,386 225,452 290 
SB eee 67,342 239,954 284. 
WeO0s. tc petak masts. 40,237 262,475 267 
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C.— Production of Iron Ore in Germany, 1878 to 1889, and Average 
Output per Employé for each Year. 
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Trow Ore Number Average Output 

in Germany and és, , é, 

eeenhiecs of Employés per Lmployé 
I = 1,000 tons Tons 
1 Revie Ree os, Seat ee 5.462 27,745 197 
2 SO ae aes 1 Peek 35,814 202 
28 L cere! 7,601 36,891 206 
° 62. eae 8,263 38,783 213 
iol rem oenea aig 8,756 39,658 220 
? BAG roe tires: 9,006 38,914 231 
"85% £6 eae ont. 9,158 36,072 253 
86. Races 8,486 32,137 264. 
287. o emct ime 9,351 32,969 283 
oe nto Peer enc 10,664 36,009 296 
289.0 Means 11,002 37,762 291 
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D.—Statement showing the Average Output of Iron Ore per Employé in 
the Principal United States in 1889, compared with 1880. 
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1880. ; 1889. 
Number | Average Number | Average 
Production. of per Production. of per 
Employés. | Employé. Employés. | Employé. 
I =I,000 tons. Tons I1=1I,000 tons. Tons 
Michigan ............ 1,838 5,562 330 5,856 13,120 444. 
New Jersey ........ 754 4,811 156 415 1,893 2.20 
i OK eee, 1,239 4,675 265 1,247 3,178 392 
Pennsylvania ....| 1,820 8,733 208 1,560 4,410 353 
Vive nies co ccnrceee 169 839 201 511 2,468 207 
Total, United 
YPN ERS 4,065 31,668 2.23 14,518 38,227 379 
Miners only .... — 17,923 338 — 12,432") 19969 
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E.—Mnimum Wages Paid per Week in United Kingdom. 


a 














1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1886. 
Working engineers .............. 18/- to 34/— | 18/- to 34/—| 22/- to 36/—| 24/— to 36/—| 26/— to 38/- 
Carpenters and joiners _........ — 18/—,, 33/-*|19/— ,, 37/8] 20/- ,, 41/7 | 20/- 5, 42/4 
Steam engine makers ............ 18/-to 34/—+| 18/—,, 34/- | 22/- ,, 86/-| 24/- ,, 36/-| 26/- ,, 38/- 
Tronfounders crececc: teers hee 24/6f 24/6 26/3 26/6 22/3 
Bricklayers (winter wages).... —- 18/— to 34/4 | 18/— to 34/4] 24/—to 37/103) 18/—to 37/10 
Compositors (London). ........ 33/- 33/- 33/- 36/- 36/- 
Bookbinders bye eee 30/- 30/- 32/- — — 
Blacksriitlis (an. ewe ee — 23/- 25/- 28/- 28/- 
Stonemasons............csecrsseeens — — 18/- to 35/3] 22/-to 37/- | 22/- to 35/3 








Note.—The above is abstracted from the Board of Trade Report on Trades Unions for 188i 
* 1864. + 1853. t 1858. 


en a 
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F.—Unitep Kinepom. Hours of Labour per Week in different Years. 























1860. 1870. 1880. 
(OSI. CS | aaeilci Uo hi 56 to 63 56 to 60 54 
Carpenters and joiners «00... 52 ,, 64 BOR 62 48} to 62 
Steam-engine makers  ...............00000. Of. 5.03 Rares 54 
BROW TOMB GETS Hecatiiagis.desssccavebeoovesocs Ae 57 ,, 63 BG, 60 54 
CSTTELUPIN | 3) eP 56 ,, 63 BG ea mens 54 to 62 
PSIG inveery CWINLOT) .2.-..0-0-3-00rscc-.cses30es 45 ,, 583 45° hoe 44 ,, 58 
OSTA RIH S. g oet as earned 63 60 54 
RS MTOR SE. os ese cack intserecsoesscessasnose 60 60 54 
Ja 0 a 60 57 54 
MR OIMORIA ROLE oun.-c.se deter iecessesvacsenssees 60 55 55 


G.—Unitep States. Daily Wages Paid in the United States for 
Skilled Labour (Dollars). 





ret 1860. 1870. 1880. 








RAS Es pad a SOG. etree corsreteeeen ae — 2°80 2°25 
Belere Or rere eA oeechevonece. Dela Ware: Assos. kegel 0°87 1°50 1°50 
Piano case maker ............ New Hampshire............ 1°75 2°50 2°00 
x) | | SE eee 55. gh a4 a roneereree to) 1°83 2°50 2°66 

Pottery and fireman. ........ GLY OSes eS 1°75 3°00 2°75 
Tanner and currier_........ NGS AY OFC fod... eee 1°70 piel tes 2°48 
pV eC ee Gonnecticut....7..J.0-00 0:83 1°66 2°25 
BPACMIN BG 1h. c.denc..-ccceserencs-. 2 eer ae AAS 1:50 2°96 2°50 
Cotton dresser... Maine ea iva ts comer: 1:00 ald 1°52 
{Qu Cd ee Massachusetts................ 0°83 pe a 0°80 

WY OGHPFOTERE | 40......cc.cessss.. Plingigts ink. eee 2°00 295 2°75 
Carriage body makev........ Massachusetts........ ....... 1°25 2°50 2°30 
WioGdr WOTker 2c. cisecsess. eI en 1°25 2°00 2°35 
Cabinet maker ....,........+. Ron necti cutis ctenetees tac. 2°00 ged 6 2°25 
ORES Re 2 I eee Ty SL n Aone tees Say 2:00 2°50 2°50 
CRairmakers...::.....0...:.06-.. ed Pere: 1°80 2°00 2:00 
TWREPE Stace ae keetid.: hi ect POGTIGUCKY cccarrecthoctteo sree 1°37 2°50 1°75 





H.— Wages Paid per Day in the United States for Ordinary Unskilled 


Labour. 





1860. 1865. 1870. 1875. 1880. 











Brickmaking (New Jersey), ie aie re ne sithe 
Oe Resor ete he. aise ds 0.8. 
Brickmaking (Pennsylvania), 1:20 ‘oe 9-00 176 1:50 
LSS I ies aS : 
Flour mills (Illinois) ................ 1:00 1°50 1:50 1°40 1°25 
is Pindiana) 22....,.....:. 1:00 1°50 1°54 1°35 1°15 
Flint glass (Massachusetts) ....) 150 2°50 2°50 2°50 2°50 
4) (New iY ork) «.....:..... 1-00 P50 1°35 areye) 1:25 
Stove foundries (Connecticut)..} 1°25 1°50 1°50 I 2k 1°50 
Edge tool works(Massachusetts)| 0°90 1°60 1°50 ix 115 
Machine works (Indiana) ........ 1:00 1°50 1°25 125 1°25 
‘Coal mines* (Maryland) _........ — 2°00 ine 1°75 





* Outside labourer. 
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K.—Statement showing the Hours of Labour Worked in Summer by certain 
Classes of Workmen in the United Kingdom in 1850 and 1890. 


Note.—lIn winter the hours of labour are often shorter. 





Hours Worked per Week in 





1850. 1890 
Dock labourers ............ Liverpootl, .2ciacorey | 46 R25 
Joh ta iies henge: Southampton ............ 63 53 to 54 

en errs Glasgow sc). orasers | 60 60 

J9et wementpemesnaeonoiere DD Lie pgemnscinnocnimctigtaes | 59% 55S 
Bakers sass cess tearctaviense trv: Manchester i ecisasae | 72 54 

Pr oe) serve ek pecan Lindon <sci sees | 56 52% 

5 ~, Deal oc aa oe Bdinburgh.)... ht | 66 55 
BFICKMAEGES .ccere acres: StQUPDITC ye oe eres 62 60 
Bricklayers .........000 Trees sec. case aoa 56 50 
jim bap retenemor emo CaSO Werceyep eeepc 60 51 
Carpenters ........ Hee ae Liverpool | ./.sarecssn- ee | 61 55 

Painters |, sadseeenneeen London %. cineca | 60 525 
ik | Tae eaoeaee Plymouth yeieg Airs: 5d 60 56 
Plaaterers, jstictacnt&.trk Liverpool .....2sacce | 59 55 
Plumbers *0.cptaedsstteoe Edinbureh..,: ca... 60 51 
$e iol, Sean ee Birmingham.....:1.0:s08 564 54 
Slattery iu .etaape eae Newcastle-on-Tyne .... 61 50 
Stonemasons ..........000. Car ditt osc tscctanteter ee 63 54 
Cabinet makers ............ Birmingham seve 59 54 
gd 7) eh enaaeetoen London .,,.::..¢devteeeee | 60 £4 
Shoemakers <ji.-..s00a% Theeds ..::viovaG-ocetage ae | 72 to 84 54 
Dathousic, 6:0) centasernsgen Liverpoo). , 24 areata 72 56 
ENGIN COTS Uiredes got corso ues Birmingham ,.....0us0am 60 54 





L.—Half-timers Employed in Textile Facteries generally in United 
Kingdom in 1878 and 1890. 





Total Employés. Total Half-Timers. Percentage of Total 


as Half-Timers. 
Factories. rn 


1878. 1890. 1878. 1890. 1878. 1890. 








COttae te eres: 482,903 £28,795 | 61,023 | 48,133 12°63 gto 
Woollen # he csannicrt 134,344 148,729 9,410 | 4,934 7:00 ae 
Shoddy wrce ates wet 5,079 4,503 305 134 6:00 2°97 
Worsted Ta csce see 130,925 148,324 | 21,560 | 17,872 | 16°46 12°04 
Slax Fe tahot..es 108,806 107,583 8,032 | 8,221 7°38 7°64 
Heiip ii pties. toss 4,780 LOjh72 348 469 7°24, 4°43 
o) UbO Nie. ee eee se 36,354 44,810 3,522 | 2,948 9°68 6°57 
BIR. as eis aero 1,731 2,583 32 26 1:84 0°96 
SUKGE.2 £2 ate kee 40,985 AY ,279 4,260 | 2,889 | 10°39 Gage 
DiGOe Ciba theta 10,209 16,930 1,185 359 11°60 2°12 
HORIGIy cavsidieasteoner 14,992 24,838 1,156 417 Vigo! 1°67 
Silastic yee. veesteceecahes 4,438 3,941 4.00 67 9°01 19OL 


— ff SO Ss 


All factories ........ 975,546 | 1,082,885 }111,238 | 86,468 | 11:38 7°97 
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M.—Statement showing the Percentage Proportions of Female Workers 
Employed in the Chief British Textile Industries in 1878 and 1890. 

















Total Females over Percentage of 
Total Employés. 13 Years _ Full Time Females 
Pabtorics: Working Full Time. on Total, 

1878. | 1890. 1878. 1890. 1878. 1890. 

SCO DEOM IE eit eset: 482,903] 528,795 | 264,171| 295,176] 54°70 55°82 
PW oollemaT. . .ictecke... 134,344) 148,729 65,848} 76,492] 49°01 51°40 
a Woonsted . bsc..ird.pc3--s 130,925| 148,324 69,784] 79,452] 53°30 £3°56 
VE i ook 4 108,806] 107,583 72,148| 70,004} 66°30 65°06 
Total of above} 856,978} 933,431 | 471,951] 521,124] 55°55 | '56"20 








Discussion on Mr. JEANS’S PAPER. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Cartes Dike said that he thought it 
‘difficult for any one to arrive at a definite conclusion on the subject, 
‘on account of its great complexity, and the absence of sufficient 
information. He agreed with what the lecturer had said as to the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, and he thought it 
essential that this department must be strengthened. This would 
have to be one of the first recommendations of the Royal Com- 
‘mission on Labour now sitting. Other countries were doing more 
‘jn this direction than England, especiaily the United States, which 
had a Federal Bureau, and separate State Bureaus. Considering 
the importance of our foreign trade, England ought to be ahead 
of other countries instead of behind them. Mr. Jeans was, as he 
- himself was also, an optimist in thinking that it is not proved that 
either short hours or high wages were necessarily a detriment to 
the trade of the country which had them. But the facts on which 
‘the lecturer based his theories must only be accepted with great 
‘caution. It was extremely difficult to arrive at the rates of wages 
in different countries, and still more difficult to compare tlhe 
efficiency of labour in different countries. Hven in the case of a 
single employment it was not easy to get at the average hours of 
labour. In the coal mining industry there were two returns in 
existence, one prepared by the Government, and another prepared 
by the men in the various unions, and these two did not agree in 
the least. He feared that seven and a half hours, as given by the 
author, was not a scientific average, it was an average arrived at 
by comparing figures which were not very certain in regard to 
‘different parts of the country, without adding up the number of 
men who worked at the respective hours at different times. One 
factor could not be taken into account, because there were no 
statistics bearing on it, and that was the number. of days worked 
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per week. In the house coal mining industry, for instance, four 
days per week only were often worked in the summer, and some- 
times only two or three days. In spite of the work of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, we had not yet sufficient facts 
to form a conclusion with regard to our own country; it was 
obviously much more difficult to arrive at a comparison between 
different countries. There were elaborate tables in the paper com- 
paring the rates of wages in England and the United States, but 
there was hardly anything to call attention to the great difference 
in purchasing power in the two countries. In some years there 
was such an inflation of currency in the United States, that the 
purchasing power of wages was extremely small as compared with 
the nominal amount, and people appeared to be very much better 
off than they really were. The difference in the rate of wages in 
the different parts of the States, which the author had pointed ont, 
was greater than the difference between the eastern States and this 
country. Mr. Jeans had alluded to certain facts as regards France, 
which he took as a ground for stating a general doctrine with 
regard to the usefulness of strikes. But the condition of labour 
on the Continent was very different from what it is here, and French 
trades unions could not be taken as an example of what might be 
done by a proper organisation of labour. In France the masters 
were well organised, whereas the workmen werenot. The lecturer 
said that the large number of small strikes in France had shown 
the futility of strikes as a means of advancing wages. But he 
(Sir Charles) believed that where labour was well organised, 
strikes seldom occurred for the purpose of advancing wages. 
They were more often employed to resist a fall. When trade was 
increasing it paid both parties to agree, and good organisation 
prevented the masters from taking undue advantage of the condition 
of the markets. He would conclude by expressing a hope that the 
Labour Department would be well developed in future years by 
whatever Government might happen to be in power. 


Mr. Joun Burnett said that as so much mention had been 
made of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, he might 
perhaps be allowed to say a few words with regard to it. He 
agreed with the criticisms which Sir Charles Dilke had passed on 
the paper, but it must not be forgotten that someone must take 
the lead m questions of this kind. The paper was necessarily 
imperfect, and this imperfection was due principally to the fact, 
which the reader admitted, that it was very difficult to find 
periods of comparison which would apply equally to all countries ; 
for instance, it was very unsatisfactory to compare 1850, say, in 
England, with 1860 abroad. Reliable statistics were not obtain- 
able for similar periods in different countries, and this difficulty 
seemed to point to the fact that there should be not only a 
national, but an international collection of labour statistics, and 
that there should be an agreement ketween nations that ail 
statistics concerning labour should be collected and collated upon 
certain clearly recognised and well defined principles. In the 
mining industry, for instance, the author dealt with the relative 
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efficiency of labour in different countries, by comparing the number 
of tons produced per miner per annum. He thought this was not 
at all a satisfactory method. The general effect of the argument 
was that in other countries there was a gradual increase in the 
production per head, while in England the increase was very much 
less. He thought this was the natural condition of the mining 
industry in any country. When a coal industry was being opened 
up, there was at first a small production per head, then there 
would be an increase up to a certain maximum, after which, as 
the coal became more difficult to win, there would be a gradual 
decrease. Now England was the oldest coal producing country in 
the world, and it could not therefore be expected that the pro- 
' duction from her coal fields, which are becoming exhausted, 
should increase so fast as the newer fields in Germany or the 
United States An iilustration of this is to be found in the figures 
referring to Iingland alone. In the Yorkshire district, in the 
period 1873 to 1876, there was a largely increased production per 
head, owing to the new coal fields having there been opened up 
to meet the demand caused by the briskness in the coal trade. 
Thus if there is an increase in the amount per head produced 
abroad, itis due to natural causes alone, over which we have no 
control. As to the textile trades he (Mr. Burnett) considered the 
figures given in the paper to be too low. He knew it to be a fact 
in many mills that, instead of the average number of spindles per 
employé being about 215, it was nearly half as much again. He 
could quote with absolute certainty the case of the Stalybridge 
Mill Company, where there were g0,coo spindles running, and 
where the number of hands—including overlookers, managers and 
odd hands—was 260, giving an average per operator of 346 
spindles. He thought also that the number of revolutions per 
minute would be found to be nearer 11,000 than 8,000. The 
figures from which he (Mr. Burnett) was now quoting had been 
given to him by one of the officials of the chief union of cotton 
operatives in Lancashire, and he believed them to be very nearly 
‘correct. He hoped that when.next Mr. Jeans read a paper before 
the Society, the criticisms passed on the Labour Iepartment of 
the Board of Trade would be of a somewhat different character. 
He would venture to say that the statistics given by that depart- 
ment were far more conscientiously collected than those in any 
other country; and he believed that we had a literature with 
regard to trades unions which could not be rivalled elsewhere. 
We had also in England a literature on strikes sufficiently reliable, 
and so thoroughly representative of the opinions both of operatives 
and of employers, that in this respect the Labour Department had 


no equal. 


Mr. Grorce Howett, M.P., said that, in acknowledging the 
admirable paper just read, he hoped that Mr. Jeans on a future 
occasion would devote a paper more particularly to the iron and 
steel industries. He thought the examples chosen with regard to 
agriculture were not quite the best to show the actual condition 
of that industry, for both Northumberland and Cheshire had 
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advantages which were not possessed by purely agricultural dis- 
tricts.. With regard to the iron and steel trades, he thought it 
possible that more might be done than had been done as regards 
statistical information; and he would quote from the Annual 
Reports of Mr. Hey, of the Ironfounders’ Society, in order to show 
that it could be done. In these reports there was a table with 
regard to the hours of labour and the wages earned which gave 
an absolute comparison, from actual facts relating to a particular 
industry from 1831 to the present time. If we could only have 
a series of such tables for other industries, it would be possible 
to compare them, and see what real averages meant when applied 
to those industries. He could not believe the average miner’s 
wage, as given in the paper, in Northumberland and Durham, 
was high enough; he thought it must be more than 52/. a year. 
Mr. Jeans was, he believed, one of the first to say a good word for 
labour, when very few favourable words were spoken forit. He 
believed that it was not so much the number of hours worked, or the 
amount paid for the hours worked, which actually determined the 
cost of production. If they could satisfy the aspirations of the 
men in many particulars, this would in itself be a stimulus to 
production; and he thought it possible that a reduction of the 
hours. of labour might take place without lessening the actual cost 
of production to any considerable extent. He was afraid that 
Government would not obtain the figures necessary for a com- 
parison, and the Labour Bureau at present could not. Trifling 
facts on each particular trade in different towns or villages formed 
the foundation of all statistics on these subjects. Those who 
neglected what had taken place in the past, could not possibly 
foretell what would happen in the future; and those who had 
carefully followed events in the past, looked forward with con- 
fidence to the future. Mr. Jeans had said that foreign workmen 
were catching up with the English, but he (Mr. Howell) thought 
it would be a long time before they were abreast of us. The 
competition would then become more equal, as with the increased 
efficiency of the foreign worker would come ‘higher wages and 
shorter hours. He rejoiced that the hours of labour were being 
reduced, as he believed that in proportion as. they raised the 
condition of the people, and increased their wages and the pur- 
chasing power of wages, so would they give increased prosperity 
to the entire country. 


Mr. W. H. Hey said he thought there were too few data upon 


which to found any comparison of real worth. When speaking of — 


the wages of workmen, facts were wanted to show what was the 
average amount of time lost from every cause, so as to get at the 
actual net amount that they received. For instance, a man—when 
fully employed—may have his wages fixed at 30s. a week, but 
probably 20 per cent. would have to be deducted for loss of time, 
&c. It will readily be seen that there is a vast difference between 
the possible and the actual wages income of workmen. The 
Jecturer had remarked that the efficiency or productive power of 
the working people here was not increasing so fast as it was 
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abroad; but he thought the efficiency of the English workmen was 
considerably ahead of that of any other country. It was also a 
notable fact that the workmen in England were now producing 
more by working nine hours a day than they did in 1870, when 
they worked ten hours a day. But in his opinion their productive 
powers were now strung up to the highest pitch, and he did not 
see where any further increase in their efficiency could be obtained, 
only by a further reduction in their hours of labour. All statis- 
ticilans were agreed that the nation had thriven during the last 
fifty years, while the hours of labour had been reduced and wages 
increased, and he believed that if the hours of labour were still 
further reduced, the country would still go on progressing. 


Mr. D. F. Scutoss said he thought the statement that foreign 
efficiency was increasing faster than British, might be accounted 
for partly by the fact that we used the term efficiency in an 
ambiguous manner. Labour became more efficient with better 
organisation and better machinery, irrespectively of the actual 
effective force of the labourer. Foreign labourers were now better 
organised and had better machinery than formerly; but there was 
a limit to efficiency, and Englishmen could not expect to keep so 
far ahead of other nations for ever. With regard to the decreased 
efficiency of coal miners, he could carry the figures a little farther 
than Mr. Jeans had done. In the Midlands the output in 1890 was 
412 tons per miner, and in 1891 381 tons, and he thought this 
decrease very largely accounted for by the explanation given by 
Mr. Burnett. As the demand for coal increased, more mines were 
opened. These were easy to work at first, but afterwards became 
less and less easy. It stood to reason that when a mine was newly 
opened, the output per miner was much greater than when they got 
into the deeper workings, and it was also clear that when trade 
improved, mines would be worked which would not pay when trade 
was bad, and this decreased the output. He did not think the 
British workman was decreasing in efficiency. Besides considering 
. the purchasing power of wages, they had also to consider how the 
wages were spent. In Belgium,as the returns showed, a great deal 
was spent in spirits. Then there was the climate. In America, 
for instance, during the greater part of the year the workmen could 
do with cheap linen clothes, but here cloth was required. To get 
the best work out of our men we must pay them higher wages than 
in more favourably situated countries. The question: ‘“ What 
makes a rate of wages?” involves several difficult problems. How 
far is it true that high wages are paid, because the labour paid for 
is more efficient? How far is it true that the labour is more 
efficient, because the wages paid for it are higher? In dealing 
with the latter subject they must consider not only the amount 
paid per hour, but also the total annual wages; for nothing told 
more against efficiency than irregularity of employment. He 
could give an iostance in which a large body of British manu- 
facturers had been enabled to enormously increase the efficiency of 
labour by introducing machinery which they had declared could 
not possibly be introduced. Mr. Schoenhof had compared the 
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labour cost of certain operations involved in the production of 
a specific type of boots in Hngland and America, and had found 
that while in America the men were paid high wages and worked 
short hours, the cost of production was less than in east London, 
where the same operations were being carried out in the sweating 
dens by men working eighteen hours a day for 3d. an hour during 
five months out of the twelve. After the great strike in the boot 
trade in 1890, machinery had been introduced into London, and 
though the operatives in question were now receiving better wages 
and working much shorter hours, the cost of production had not 
increased. With regard to the Board of Trade, it was qnite true 
that the reports of the labour department in regard to trades unions 
and strikes and lock-outs excelled those of any labour burean. All 
that was wanted was that it should be increased. The United 
States spent 30,000/. a year on its labour bureau. The French had 
started one last October, and this year the grant for it was 6,o80l., 
an amount which it was certain would be largely increased in the 
future. The French bureau started with fifteen persons, and it 
now had twenty-eight at work. There was also in France a per- 
manent labour commission, and there again he thought England 
would have to follow her example. 


Mr. Juans, on being called on to reply, said he thought there 
was very little that it was necessary for him to say, and he would 
therefore be very glad to give place to Mr. Trow, one of the Royal 
Commissioners of Labour. 


Mr. E. Trow thought the difference in the statements of wages 
as made by workmen and employers was due to the fact that the 
workmen, in giving the average, were apt to count every half or. 
three-quarters of a day as a whole day, in order to make their 
wages appear smaller, while the employers only returned the full 
day’s work. With regard to the difficulty of comparing English 
and American wages, for instance, he would point out that in 
America wages increased from 1866 to 1870, and then remained 
stationary till 1875; while in England wages between 1866 and 
1:69 reached the lowest point that had been touched for twenty 
years, and it was only in 1>69 that they began to increase. In 
1874 they began to go down again, and while English wages were 
going down, American wages were going up, aud vice versd. With 
regard to the average output of the coal miners in the Midlands 
in 1891, he thought it required a very careful inqairy to ascertain 
why the output was less in that year, as it was well known that 
during the first half of 1891, as far as concerned the iron and steek 
trades, the Midlands were in a measure paralysed, numbers of 
works standing, and a large quantity of coal which should have 
been used was left ungotten there. To calculate the amount per 
miner per annum, they must therefore consider the number of 
days worked. LHfficiency of labour was in some degree due to 
machinery ; but in puddling and metal work he cou'd say without 
fear of contradiction that the output during the last twenty-five 
years had increased 20 per cent., and this was due entirely to the 
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_ efficiency of the workmen, as the mode of working had been exactly 
the same during the period. Comparing the tonnage rate now 
paid to the workmen, it was 20 per cent. below what it was twenty 
years ago. So far as the steel trade alone was concerned, and 
there had been no reduction in the hours of labour, the men in the 
mills now worked twelve hours a day and twelve hours a night 
(except Saturday) as they had done thirty years ago. In the 
blast furnaces which Mr. Jeans had mentioned, the men worked 
twelve hours for seven nights one week and twelve hours for 
seven days the next. He had no fear of the foreigners being yet 
able to beat the English out of the market. Increased efficiency, 
wages and output on this side meant a corresponding increase on 
the other. 


The PrestpENT, in closing the discussion with the customary 
vote of thanks, remarked that his personal knowledge of the 
subject was not such as to induce him to add to the observations 
of the experts who had addressed the meeting. But he was much 
struck with the little importance apparently attached to the 
efficiency of the work resulting from shorter hours and increase of 
wages, and the evident tendency to the levelling upwards of 
unskilled labour in productive industry. He remembered a 
remarkable statement made by the late General Forbes of the 
Royal Engineers, who devised the magnificent machinery of the 
Calcutta Mint, on the subject of the relative merits and skill of 
British and foreign workmen, which question was discussed in his 
presence by great employers of labour at the table of the late 
Mr. Bolton, of the celebrated firm of Bolton and Watt, of Man- 
chester. The general tone of the discussion indicated the belief 
that whilst our workmen were superior to all others in great works 
demanding more physical force and dogged industry than manual 
skill, they were inferior in the refinement, artistic taste, and 
beauty of finish possessed by the artisans of other countries, 
particularly of France. A gentleman present produced a small 
. dainty sample of a wooden suulff-box, lacquered with Scottish 
plaid patterns then in use, and said that no English workman 
could produce so beautiful an example of skilled industry as he 
then exhibited. Mr. Bolton requested him to send up the box to 
him, and on examining the outer layer of the lid, showed that it 
was made by his firm, and by British workmen alone, and that he 
had thousands of it in his factory. This was long before technical 
schools were known to us, and proved that there was no inherent 
deficiency of taste and skill among Bricish workmen, even in that 
pre-scientific period. The boxes referred to were made in England, 
sent to France, and brought back again as foreign workmanship of 
a high order, unobtainable at home, and fetching in consequence 
a high price in the market at the time. The greatest care should, 
he thought, be taken to prevent the degradation of skilled labour 
by legislative or any other more objectionable interference in produc- 
tive industry on any false economic grounds. 
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I.—International Prison Statistics. By Dr. F. J. Movat, LL.D. 
(Report presented to the International Penitentiary Congress, 
St. Petersburg, 1890.) 


(a.) Is the compilation of an International Penitentiary Statistic 
useful P 

(b.) Is it possible ? 

(c.) If it is, to what limit should it be restricted ? 

(d.) On what system should it be conducted ? 


In accepting the honour of being a reporter on the above 
subject, I find myself in a somewhat difficult position. The matter 
has been discussed, apparently with little practical result, at so 
many congresses devoted to penitentiary and statistical questions, 
in so complete and exhaustive a manner, as to leave little that is 
new or has escaped observation to be said. I myself studied it most 
carefully more than thirty years ago, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, and constructed a system for the introduction of a complete 
plan of record into the prisons under my charge, based very much 
on the resolutions passed by the International Statistical Congress 
which met in London in 1861, under the presidency of the late 
Prince Consort of England. My plan, with modifications of some 
details but little change of principle, was introduced in Lower 
Bengal under the provisions of a special Prison Act in 1864. 

Why then has the discussion of the question in Europe been so 
little successful, as those best acquainted with the matter seem to 
suppose? It is, I venture to think, because our discussions and 
resolutions are too forma] and academic in character, to carry 
conviction to the minds of the different legislatures and rulers, 
who alone possess the authority and power to introduce the plans 
recommended, in the institutions devoted to the correction of those 
who have committed, and been convicted of crimes, in their respec- 
tive countries. It is incumbent on us to show not only what is 
practicable, but what is in actual operation, upon a sufficiently 
extended scale, and for a sufficient length of time to admit of its 
being judged by its results. By no other means can errors and 
defects be detected and remedied, and reforms be sanctioned to 
avoid their recurrence in the future. 
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It should be borne in mind that although the prison is the 
‘key-stone of the judicial arch in dealing with infractions of law 
in their penological relations, prison discipline is not in itself an 
end, but a means to an end. In my address as chairman of the 
Repression of Crime Section of the judicial department of the 
Social Science Association in 1881, I remarked that what is 
termed crime, covers an extremely extensive field of knowledge 
in its range. It embraces the whole subject of morals in their 
relation to the social organism, and the history of civilisation from 
the simple savage with his few wants and rude associations, to the 
complex life of cultivated communities. It includes likewise the 
study of the entire body of criminal, and a great part of civil law, 
in the regulation of the public and much of the private lives of 
the members of every community. It has special regard to the 
education and training of the young, with a view to the right 
direction, not only of the offspring of the predatory classes with 
whom crime is hereditary, but of the children of all who, from the 
accidents of birth, poverty, and evil surroundings, are liable to 
acquire irregular habits, culminating in the commission of faults 
which constitute in the eyes of the law crimes, but which can 
scarcely be rightly so regarded before the age of real responsibility 
is reached. 

The influence of the prison can only touch the fringe of this 
great subject; it is as well, therefore, not to expect too much from 
identity of system, in dealing with the detection and punishment of 
crime in all countries. Our aim should be to ascertain what is 
applicable in principle to all, and practicable in all stages and 
forms of civilisation, and to restrict our recommendations to them, 
until time and experience leads to the adoption of improved methods 
of dealing with crime, upon the inductive principle which is so 
powerful an instrument of progress in physical science. 

With this preamble I proceed to the consideration of the 
questionary, formulated by our distinguished collaborator. 


(a.) Is it useful ? 


In the debate on the question by the Statistical Society of 
London, in 1876, on the submission of a paper written by me on 
the subject, the late Dr. Guy, an eminent statist and experienced 
prison officer, doubted whether the discussion of the question by 
international conferences was attended by any practical result. At 
the same time he hoped that the time was not far distant when the 
criminal would be so followed up and identified, that 1t would 
scarcely be worth his while to be a criminal at all. [International 
action would clearly be necessary for this. | 

He did not then foresee how completely his prophecy would be 
verified by the anthropometric identitication of criminals introduced 
with so much effect in France, by the Messrs. Bertillon, worthy 
sons of a distinguished father. ; 

I believe that the scientific pursuit of those investigations, and 
the tabulation of their results in all the countries of Europe, may 
lead to the discovery of a criminal type—a class of congenital 
criminals whose physical conformation will tend to place them in. 
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the ranks either of the predatory or irresponsible classes, for 
whom the treatment of a lunatic asylum would be more needed 
than the discipline of a prison. 

General Du Cane, the scientific and distinguished head of the 
prison department in England, thought that a system of inter- 
national prison statistics was a step in the right direction, even 
though all that was desirable was not obtainable from it, for 
obvious reasons. By aiming at something higher than the object 
to be attained, some lower mark might be secured more easily. So 
far as he himself was concerned, he had tried to eliminate from his 
statistics everything that was useless and misleading, and to 
retain only that which could be made, and was made absolutely 
accurate. Whether in the course of time the best principles in 
dealing with criminals would be established by international 
statistics, and be genera!ly adopted, he did not know, but it was a 
result much to be hoped for, and a matter they should all do their 
best to accomplish. 

Most of the other speakers on that occasion concurred gene- 
rally in my views. Chief among them was the eminent statist 
Dr. Farr. 

I was myself satisfied, from my long and extensive knowledge 
of prisons in India, of the great usefulness of the interchange of 
views on the subject by the experts of all nations. In my own 
prisons, among a daily average population of 20,c00, were all sorts 
and conditions of men, from naked untutored savages, to the 
most civilised of the indigenous races, and not a few Huropeans 
of many nationalities. I was satisfied then, from personal inter- 
course with them, and I am convinced now, that once the criminals 
of all sorts become known to the authorities of their own and 
other peoples, by photographic, anthropometric, and other means, 
including similar forms of recording all facts connected with them, 
a very great advance would be made in formulating the principles 
best fitted to punish, reform, and return to society as respectable 
members, those who had offended against it, in all countries. It 
is, | submit, scarcely prudent to eliminate details of which the 
immediate use is not perceptible, for correct details are the life of | 
statistics. My own statistics were objected to by the financial 
advisers of the Government as containing too much, and costing 
too much money—a doctrine which was emphatically condemned 
by Lord Brougham at the London Congress. With the aid of 
convict prisoners, and notably in my chief prison, I was able to 
prove that their exact cost was 1d. a head, counting all committed 
to prison during each year. 

(b.) Is tt possible ? 

In 1872 I was nominated by the executive committee of the 
Prison Congress held in London in that year, to the office of 
reporter on the question of International Prison Statistics, and 
prepared a paper, which was printed, on the subject. 

‘The international committee, I presume, not having been made 
acquainted with it, from an act of omission on the part of the 
executive committee, assigned the duty to Signor Beltrani Scalia, 
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then and now one of our most distinguished colleagues, and it 
could not have been in better hands. My report was accordingly 
_ neither read nor submitted, and slumbered in peaceful repose until 
1876, when the question was revived by the Statistical Society of 
London, after the publication of Signor Beltrani Scalia’s admirable 
report in 1875, which is by very far the most important landmark 
in penological progress, in the branch of inquiry to which it relates. 

What I shall submit to you now is very much what I thought 
and wrote then. I see no reason to alter it, as I have in no way 
retreated from the position I, at that time, took up. Moreover, it 
seems to me to be desirable never to lose sight of the history of 
this great question, particularly as the record of the different stages 
in the inquiry is not generally accessible or available for reference 
when required. Although some of the resolutions adopted are 
more or less speculative in character, and represent an ideal per- 
fection which is not attainable, it is best to determine the standard 
as high and perfect as possibie, and get as much as we can from 
time to time, taking stock of the progress attained at the quin- 
quennial conferences. 

In 1863 I submitted a complete scheme of prison regulations 
and returns to the Government of Bengal. These were submitted 
for scrutiny and examination to two special committees of judicial 
officers, and a code of rules for prisons in the whole of India 
was also drawn up by Lord Lawrence’s commission of inquiry in 
1864, of which I wasa member. All of these were considered by 
the Government of the Lower Provinces, and a final coe, in the 
preparation of which I was again consulted, was drawn up. This 
was ordered to be introduced into the prisons under my charge, 
under the authority vested in the Government of Bengal by Act II 
of 1864. 

I give this historical summary of what, after careful and pro- 
longed official inquiry, was accomplished in India a quarter of a 
century since, because it is little, if at all, known in Hurope, and 
will show to this Congress the means I had of becoming acquainted 
- with the subject in both its theoretical and practical application, 
upon a scale that has fallen to the lot of few. 

Upon this question then I subsequently placed my views on 
record in 1872 for the information of the Prison Congress of that 
year, aud in 1876 I submitted them for consideration and discussion 
by a strictly statistical body. I wrote as follows :— 

“Having had a lengthened experience of prison administration 
on an extended scale, and in circumstances of considerable diffi- 
culty, I have naturally given much attention to the best and most 
simple methods of recording all the facts necessary to throw light 
upon the system of prison discipline in force in the prisons which 
were under my general control and supervision from 1855-70.” 

These are contained in my Annual Prison Reports submitted 
to the Government, and I endeavoured to present them in a 
condensed form to the Statistical Society of London, in whose 
Journal they were printed (vol. xxv, pp. 175—218; vol. xxx, 
pp. 21—106; vol. xxxv, pp. 59—106). 

All that has been written and recorded at Prison and Statis- 
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tical Congresses appears to me to show clearly that an international 
system of the statistics of prisons is perfectly possible; that to 
admit of comparison, it requires to be constructed on the same 
basis; and that it should, as minutely as may be practicable in 
each country, show the social and general characteristics as well 
as the antecedents and moral and physical attributes of every 
individual accused or convicted of crime, prior to incarceration. 

In the present uncertain and unsatisfactory state of interna- 
tional judicial statistics, it will probably be sufficient in jail returns 
‘to give the name of the crime contained in the warrant of the 
court by which a prisoner is tried and sentenced, and under the 
authority of which he is imprisoned, with a special reference to 
the law, or section of a criminal code relating to it. 

This will show whether the offence has been against property 
or person, or any of the other categories in which crime is at 
present classified, in the criminal jurisprudence of different 
countries. More than this cannot, I fear, be attempted at present. 

In all other particulars uniformity of system, so far as possi- 
bility is concerned, could at once be adopted, and although all facts 
represented by figures must be interpreted with special reference 
to the ethnological and other considerations of each nation to 
which they relate, the basis of comparison being identical, prison 
statistics would throw much light upon the civilisation of different 
countries, as represented by their prison populations. 

As respects the prisons themselves, the statistics should repre- 
sent accurately, and in minute detail, all facts regarding their 
‘structure, arrangement, government, cost, and sohenie of! disci- 
pline, including labour and instruction, together with the feeding, 
clothing, and health of the inmates. 

The effects of the discipline pursued can only be ascertained by 
the punishment and good-conduct registers of the prisons, and by 
following the liberated prisoners into private life, to ascertain what 
proportion have taken to honest courses, and how many have 
relapsed into crime. Uniformity of system in collecting and regis- 
tering all such facts, does not present the same difficulties as an 
' international nomenclature of crime. Hence it appears to me to be 
most desirable that an international uniform system of prison 
records and registers should be agreed upon.. 

By such means alone can light be thrown upon the effects of 
the penitentiary and reformatory discipline practised in different 
countries, and by them alone can defects be brought to light with 
a view to their remedy or removal. 

The statistics of criminal lunacy, or the relations of unsound 
mind to criminal acts, require also to be collected with great care — 
and minuteness. There exists at the present moment considerable 
divergence of opinion on this important subject. One result of this 
is constant conflict in England between the bar, the bench, and 
those who have made a special study of aberrations of mind and 
their influence on the acts of persons labouring under them, as to 
the extent to which an individual who has committed a crime, 
ought to be held legally and morally responsible for the criminal 
act. 
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. In this inquiry would be contained the collection of facts as to 
the origin of the disordered mental state of the individual, whether 
congenital, caused by habitual indulgence in stimulants and 
narcotics, or in whatever way it is produced. | 

The constant and careful observation to which persons suspected 
of being of unsound mind can be subjected in prisons, invests this 
branch of prison statistics with peculiar interest and value; no 
pains should therefore be spared to collect and record all particulars 
connected with it with extreme minuteness. 

Prison statistics then, should be divided into four categories, 
viz., the facts relating to the (1) prisons as buildings, and those 
relating to the persons confined in them (2) before, (3) during 
and (4) after their imprisonment. 

1. The statistics of prison buildings should contain all particulars 
connected with their structure, materials and cost, and show the 
arrangements of the cells, wards, and workshops; the amount of 
space afforded to each prisoner, cubical and superficial; the nature 
of the ventilation, drainage, and conservancy; with the provision 
for guards, warders, and prison officers, together with the kitchens, 
out-offices, store-rooms, and gardens, if any are attached to the 
prisons. The hospital accommodation, schoolrcoms, provision for 
religious exercises, &c., should also be given. 

While itis probable that too much stress has in some cases been 
placed upon the mere construction of prisons, and greater cost has 
been incurred than is really necessary; it is, on the other hand, 
undeniable that insecure prisons, and those in which inadequate 
means are provided for the separation, labour, and other conditions 
required for an effective system of control and discipline, are dear 
at any price, and render necessary a resort to coercive and other 
measures of severity, which are not calculated to secure the ends 
of imprisonment in a satisfactory manner. 

The practical result of the careful collection of such statistics 
would be to show the form, dimensions, and arrangement of prison 
buildings which combined the greatest security and fitness with 
_ the least cost—objects of considerable importance in all countries. 
Although economic considerations are not of the first importance 
in such questions, they ought by no means to be overlooked or 
undervalued. 

2. Statistics relating to the prisoners themselves should be 
collected in three separate categories, viz., prior to imprisonment, 
during imprisonment, and after discharge from prison. 

In the first category should be contained all particulars relating 
to the age, sex, place of birth, dwelling, religion, education, pro- 
fession or calling, social status, physical characters, and every 
circumstance connected with a prisoner that is calculated to throw 
light upon the cause of his crime. 

A detailed and accurate record of his physical characteristics 
will aid in the collection of statistics on the physical development 
of man, in circumstances of unusual interest. The minuteness 
and accuracy with which details can be gathered together in 
prisons invest the subject with special interest, and imparts to the 
facts so collected an exceptional value. The criminal population 
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probably affords fair general averages of the population at large, 
and there is no inquiry relative to physical development to which 
they cannot be subjected, in the temporary state of bondage in 
which they have placed themselves by the commission of crime. 

Minute particulars regarding the social status of every person 
convicted of crime are of the utmost importance in relation to the 
action of the criminal law, to criminal legislation generally, and to 
such general measures of prevention as the facts and figures col- 
lected may show: to be most desirable and necessary. Preventive 
are in all circumstances of greater value than curative measures, 
for obvious reasons. Crime may well be likened to an epidemic or 
contagious disease. It is, in truth, a moral disorder peculiarly apt 
to spread by contagion, and much more easily stamped out ab 
origine than when it has taken hold of individuals or classes. 

The first step in prison reform in most, if not in all countries, 
is probably in the education of the people, and in particular in 
the early training of all such individuals or classes as are known 
to be likely to recruit the criminal ranks. Hence in England our 
ragged schools and reformatories. Provision has been made in 
the provisional programme for the consideration of this important 
matter. 

3. In the statistics of the prisoner during his detention, equally 
minute particulars should be collected regarding the abnormal 
state in which the commission of crime has placed him. 

Information respecting his crime, previous convictions, if he 
has been in prison before, bis sentence, his conduct in jail, state of 
body and mind at the time of and during incarceration, his food, 
clothing, work, health and sickness in confinement, and state on 
discharge, should be carefully noted. These particulars cannot be 
gathered in too great detail, for on their careful and accurate 
record must in a great measure depend our knowledge of the effects 
of imprisonment, moral and material. 

The statistics of prison officers and establishments, with their 
cost, mode of appointment, training, and all particulars connected 
with them, should likewise be given in detail. 

T myself attach little comparative importance to personal 
opinion on questions of this kind, but I place great faith in facts 
founded on figures, when they are susceptible of illustration by the 
numerical method, and the figures are vouched for by men of 
repute and authority. I collected a good deal of information on 
this point in Bengal, and one result was the establishment of the 
fact, that in the internal management of jails, prisoners in that 
country are, when carefully selected after a due course of proba- 
tion, more trustworthy and of greater value in the maintenance of 
discipline, than external subordinate paid agency. 

It is to the absence of such records as those indicated above, 
that much of the existing difference of opinion on the results of 
different systems of prison discipline is due. The provision of 
such records, carefully digested and conscientiously collated, will do 
more to promote sound views on the subject than all the discussions 
of all the congresses that can be gathered together, in the absence 
of the facts and figures necessary to form a right judgment. 
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There is probably no branch of social economy in which a 
careful and correct digest of facts is more necessary for sound 
Jegislation, than that relating to crime and criminals. 

Fortunately there is none which afford the same facilities for 
collecting these facts with rigorous exactness, and applying them 
with almost scientific precision to criminal legislation. 

The cost of the prisoner in all particulars should be carefully 
noted in detail, for details are the life of statistics, and in regard 
to prisons are of greater importance than gross results. It is 
comparatively of little consequence to know that it costs the 
nation 100/. to punish a criminal, if we are not made acquainted 
with the exact nature and distribution of this expenditure. In 
this way alone can a hard and fast line be drawn between economy, 
parsimony, and extravagance. . 

There is no branch of political arithmetic in which greater 
errors have been committed, in India certainly, and possibly in 
other countries, than in estimating the cost of prisons, and none 
certainly in which false economical views have been productive of 
a greater amount of mischief. 

The subject of vital statistics, again, can be investigated with 
peculiar exactness in prisons, if the necessary trouble be taken and 
the necessary expense incurred of recording the results. 

The vital statistics of the prisons under my charge, which I 
collected for fifteen years in Bengal with as much minuteness as I 
could, clearly proved that in a large number of cases, and to many 
individuals, a brief sentence for a trivial offence proved a sentence 
of death—a result which cannot be justified by any policy of finan- 
cial expediency. 

The same statistics showed that under very adverse circum- 
stances, which it is not necessary to refer to further, but of which 
some details will be found in the Jowrnal of the Society, a saving 
of life represented by nearly 40 per 1,000 annually, was effected in 
the same time and in the same prisons. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of such records, 
-and their value depends entirely upon the minuteness, care, and 
accuracy with which they are collected. 

The vital statistics of the jails in Bengal, during the later years 
of my incumbency, were collected in the forms drawn up with his 
customary skill and thorough mastery of the subject, by Dr. Farr, 
of the General Registry Office. They were in all respects more com- 
plete than those of any other country that I am acquainted with. 

4. The fourth branch of the statistics of criminals is more diffi- 
cult to collect, and is not so immediately connected with prisons as 
the two former, yet without it no criminal statistics can pretend to 
be complete. 

The course of the criminal on his restoration to freedom, and 
his rehabilitation generally, are of the greatest importance as tests 
of the efficiency of the system of penal discipline to which he has 
been subjected. 

This opens up the whole subject of aids to prisoners in com- 
mencing a new career, which being dealt with in other sections, lL 
need not refer to further in this place. 
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(c.) If so, to what limits should tt be restricted ? 


If it be conceded that the collection of international prison 
statistics is both useful and possible, the consideration of the limits 
in which it is desirable to restrict it, follows in strict logical 
sequence. The limit fixed by Sir Edmund Du Cane in England 
is that of securing absolute accuracy in the returns, a factor no 
doubt of great value and importance in all such inquiries. 

When placed, in 1855, in administrative charge of the prisons 
of all classes in Lower Bengal, representing as we now know the 
criminals of a population of 60 millions of souls, | had comparatively 
a tabula rasa to deal with. The returns submitted by the prison 
authorities were not only thoroughly unreliable, but were submitted 
for different periods, and so varied in detail, as to render com- 
parisons impossible. After visiting and examining carefully every 
prison, great and small, in the vast area covered by my duties and 
responsibilities, I submitted special reports of each to my Govern- 
ment, and with the sanction of authority, delayed organising and 
elaborating any general scheme of prison returns, until I had 
thoroughly mastered the principles of prison management and 
control, and ascertained by a visit to Hurope the regulations in 
force in some of the leading prisons of England and France, which 
I was permitted to visit for the purpose. 

Before I had completed my inquiry, I had secured uniformity 
in the periods for which returns were prepared, similarity of record, 
and identity of plan of registering such details as are essential in 
any system that might ultimately be adopted. 

Aud now, as to the history of this particular branch of the 
question in Hurope. Itis universally admitted that the basis of the 
system of repression of crime is the punishment of the offender, his 
reformation, and therefrom the protection of society. This is 
common to all countries. ‘To ascertain the results of the particular 
measures of repression adopted, does not appear to me to present 
the same difficulties and divergences, as do those of international 
judicial record generally. 

At the first International Statistical Congress, held in Brussels 
in 1853, no special mention was made of the statistics of prisons as 
a separate branch of judicial statistics. Many of the facts connected 
with those convicted of crimes were, however, comprised in some 
of the categories adopted. 

In the second Congress, held in Paris in 1855, a large amount 
of attention was given to the statistics of penitentiary establish- 
ments, and the order and method of classifying and recording the 
facts connected with them were enumerated in considerable detail, 
contained in twelve different sections, which I need not enumerate. 

At the Congress held in London in 1860, the particulars deemed 
necessary to record, were formulated in two special resolutions, 
which in substance were similar to those of Paris. 

The Congress of Florence, in 1867, devoted its attention specially 
to aid to prisoners after release from incarceration. 

Of the Prison Congress of London in 1872 I have already 
spoken, and the great and enlightened consideration given to the 
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matter by the Statistical Congress of St. Petersburg in the same 
year, must be well known here. 

It has since attracted considerable attention at other places, 
but as yet all the discussions have not produced any appreciable 
result, except in the case of the first international tables of peni- 
tentiary statistics for the year 1872, published by Signor Beltrani 
Scalia in 1875, which I regard as the leading landmark in the 
matter. 

Of this it is unnecessary for me to make any further mention 
in his presence. 

In all the discussions which I have been able to consult, there 
is little fundamental difference as to the principles which underlie 
them, and the information desired with regard to them in what I 
think I am entitled to denominate an ideal system, the practical 
application of which in all countries, must be a question of much 
time and much reflection. 

What I should be disposed to recommend for future adoption 
with a view to the solution of the question, is, that the prison 
returns and reports of each year and country should be collected, 
and the results for the lustrum presented in the manner adopted 
by Signor Beltrani Scalia, to the Penitentiary Congresses, which 
will, L hope, be continued every fifth year. Thus resemblances 
and differences established could then be differentiated and dis- 
cussed, so as to remove all that was defective, to retain all that 
was effective, and to eliminate from the whole, the system found 
to be best adapted for the repression of crime, in the various 
circumstances of all countries. 


(d.) On what system should it be conducted ? 


Ido not quite understand the exact signification of the term 
system in this portion of the questionary. 

If it refers strictly to the manner of framing and keeping prison 
records with special reference to the figures they can furnish on 
the different heads of information considered desirable or necessary, 
‘the feeling of the Statistical Congress held in London in 1860, is 
probably the best answer which can be given. The feeling I refer 
to was, that the exact nature of the information desired respecting 
crime, its causes and consequences, repression and removal, being 
given as a basis, each country should collect its statistics in its own 
way, with special reference to national, local, and ethnological 
conditions. 

The present English plan, so far as I am acquainted with it, is 
to eliminate all that is regarded as useless or misleading, and to 
retain only that which can be made absolutely accurate if that is 
possible. 

In the discussion which took place in 1876 in the Statistical 
Society of London on this question, I dissented somewhat from 
this view, partly because I believe absolute accuracy in such 
matters to be unattainable, but chiefly because it would and does, 
in my opinion, restrict inquiry injuriously. The exclusion of any 
head of investigation on the ground of its present uselessness is, 
I think, unwise; inasmuch as it appears to me to be impossible to 
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predicate what detail may or may not be of value for legislative 
purposes in the constantly changing and advancing conditions of 
life in association, in this age of progress and rapid intercom- 
munication. 

As a system, in the sense which I understand it, that published 
in Rome in 1875 by our eminently qualified and distinguished 
colleague who has formulated the questionary, appears to me to 
be the best. I need not reproduce it in detail, for he is here to 
explain how far he still retains the views he then expressed, 
from the subsequent prolonged experience he brings to bear upon 
all the issues involved. 

I have long ceased to have any direct or official connection 
with prisons, or to have followed with careful attention the progress 
since made in penology, my time and attention having been devoted. 
to cognate and not less important duties. If my opinions then are 
considered of any interest or value by this distinguished re-union 
of experts, it must be in a strictly historical point of view, in 
furnishing, I trust, not an unimportant link in the chain of 
working out a system of dealing with crime, its causes and con- 
sequence, in the spirit and on the lines initiated by my immortal 
countryman John Howard, more than a century ago. 


II.—Statistics of the Damage caused by Hail in Austria.’ 


Tue results for the quinquennium 1885-89, when compared 
with the two preceding equal periods, show that the number of 
days on which hail fell, as also the area affected, have considerably 
increased. ‘T’he damage caused must have been felt to be all the 
more severe—that is by the agricultural population—as the insur- 
ance against such damage is very insufficient. The whole amount 
of damage caused by hail to fields, meadows, vineyards, kitchen 
gardens, orchards, and olive groves, amounted on an average 
during the five years in question to 16,300,000 gulden, while the 
imsurance paid was only 1,890,000 gulden, or 11°6 per cent. of the 
value of the produce destroyed, leaving some 14°4 million gulden, 
or 88°4 per cent., uncovered by insurance. 



































Damage. Insurance. Per Cent. of Damage. 
Gulden Gulden 
LBSOt Lire adc 17,957,000 1,951,000 Io'9 
(SG iit iacndieorves t 13,932,000 2,084,000 14°8 
Gah eee Tee 9,148,000 1,008,000 Ito 
foe RNC, ta Tie 18,273,000 1,751,000 9°6 
BU gore ketene 22,177,000 2,661,000 12'0 
LS85=-89 iiieace 81,487,000 9,455,000 1L'6 ) 
780-84) wae 80,544,000 — > 
COs Ga ee 42,264,000 — _ 





* From an article by Karl Krafft in the “ Statistische Monatschrift” heraus- 
gegeben von der k.k. Statistischen Central- Commission. Vienna, May—June, 1892. 
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Showing an increase of 943,000 gulden over 1880-84, and of 
39,223,000 gulden, or 92°8 per cent., over 1875-79. 












































| Damage. Insurance. 
Mean of nor Heed oF Mean of Per Cent. 
the Five Years : the Five Years of 
1885-89. bec eae te 1885-89. Damage done. 
000 gulden. 000 gulden. 

Lower Austria............ 1,831 2°89 71 3°9 
ijcn se) | Se Se 572 1°54 44 a9 
Balzpargy Wer. A a -es-c.c 138 163 10°4 78 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg 1,143 2°02 13 ts 
Carine nas 8 iets Jad...+.0ac8 230 0°96 4 1°8 
Steiermark ................ 1,492 1°87 15 1'o 
Meg ibs ge) 376 a 2 os 
Maritime districts .... 794, | 2°25 02 role) 
Dalmatia B20.0K02.;...% 453 1°16 02 (oho) 
BoRGmiad yo ei snes .nt}s see, 4,200 1°85 1,023 24°1 
Moravia {Bi shicns.s 003s 2,092 2°00 199 9°5 
RILLOSER © obbeeecrsassesasieeseee 598 Bima 29°4 4°9 
Galicia. TRG vascci 2,218 o"50 402 181 
BOK OWI 15 .tescsscvecss.s0 160 0°39 78 43°7 
A TISEITA <otscrsesebisses 16,297 1°34 1,891 11°6 








The area which comes under consideration covers a total of 
14°7 million hectares, or 49 per cent. of the whole superficies of 
Austria. Of this cultivated area, hail fell annually, on the 
average— 


From 1875 to 1879 on 305,076 hectares, or 2°1 per cent. 
» 980,, ‘84 ,, 558,047 >» See ee 
3 *85 ,, 789 ,, 633,142 PA esi 644 


‘ 


while the number of days on which hail fell increased from an 
average of 124 during the first period to 143 in the second, and 
157 during the last, and the individual hailstorms affected an 
Increasing area, inasmuch as the average number of hectares 
damaged each day rose from 2,460 in 1875-79 to 3,902 in the 
following period, and to 4,033 in 1885-89, and more communes 
were ravaged (1,665, 2,669, and 3,201 annually during the above 
mentioned periods). With the increase in the extension of the 
storms however their intensity has somewhat diminished (damage 
per hectare 27°7, 28°9, and 25°8 gulden annually in 1875-79, 
1880-84, and 1885-89 respectively) ; this decrease is however so 
slight, that the total damage, as has been already mentioned, has 
greatly augmented, the increase in the damaged area being in 
much greater ratio than the decrease in the intensity of the storms ; 
this increase from 1875-79 to 1885-89 being no less than 107°5 per 
cent. 
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Summary of Damage caused during the Years 1872-91. 





Number of Hectares 





D 7 
Aap ner Number Damaged. ee 
of pan 
ay Days on e , 
ca ‘§ Communes Per Cent. Gulden Gulden 
which Total of 000 per Day on es 
: Land. Hail fell. | Hectare. 


2,354 407,118] 2°78 8,557 | 64,796 | 21°0 
1,824 267,307| 1:82 6,418 | 46,507 | 23°8 
1,948 375,199| 2°56 8,742 | 76,017 |. 23°3 
2,281 | 419,162| 2°86 | 11,667 | 106,064] 27°8 
1,285 184,084] 1°26 ‘| 5,017 | 89,818 | 27°3 
1,766 352.7671 2°41 10,793 | 79,948 | 30°6 
1,092 176,472{ 1:20 6,123 | 41,315 | 29°0 


1,950 392,905} 2°68 9,664 | 78,569 | 24°6 


3,410 | 819,569| 5:59 | 24,250 |173,214| 29°6 
2,380 433,312} 2°96 11,796 || Yo,020 Ff e2y 2 
2,345 504,018| 3°44 15,122 |100,8138 | 30°0 
2,640 551,523] 3°76 14,135 | 103,984 | 25°5 
2,568 481,812] 3°29 15,241 | 94,665 | 31°6 
3,489 682,786] 4°66 17,957 | 115,109 26°3 
3,077 524,709| 3°58 13,862 | 87,707 | 26°4 
2,396 433,941 | 2°96 9,148 | 57,899 | 21°1 
3,515 772,691] 534 18,273 | 116,388 23°6 


3,530 751,686| 5:13 | 22,177 |144,006 | 29°5 


| 





Table A shows the number of days on which hail fell in each 
month of the year, with other details, for the year 1889, the latest 
for which we have particulars :— 
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It thus appears that in 1884 hail fell on more days than 
during any other year, and with the greatest intensity, yet over a 
comparatively small area, while the damage caused was somewhat 
above the average. Whereas in 1880, though there were fewer 
days of hail and its intensity was less, yet, owing to the large area 
affected, the amount of damage was the most considerable in any 

ear, though the same figure was nearly reached in 1889. Since 
1884 hail has fallen in Austria every day during June and July, 
and in August in 1885 and 1888; in this latter month in each of 
the other years one day only was recorded on which none fell. 

Ouly one district (Sechshaus, in Lower Austria) out of the 327 
into which Austria is divided, has escaped a visitation during the 
eighteen years; hailstorms occurred in all the others, and even the 
highest lying cultivated lands were not spared. For example, 
Galtiir, with 330 inhabitants, in the district of Landeck (Tyrol), at 
a height of 1,550 metres, where there are only meadows with a 
little barley and potatoes, was on the 11th and 12th August, 1889, 
twice visited by hail, and suffered, for this neighbourhood, the 
excessive damage of 6,065 gulden. 

The least damage per head of the agricultural population has 
occurred in Galicia, but this is in part due to the low estimate 
of the value of grain customary in that province; it must also be 
noticed that Galicia, of all the provinces of Austria, shows the 
densest agricultural population (56 per sq. kilom., or 742 per 
cent. of the whole population), and that the returns from here are 
less complete than those of other provinces. In Bohemia, as in all 
thickly populated countries, corn prices are higher; hops are also 
much cultivated in this kingdom, on which account a relatively 
greater damage from hail appears there. In Lower Austria, 
South Tyrol, South Steiermark, Krain and Moravia we have the 
vine regions, which make the damage appear much heavier; the 
same holds good in the maritime districts and Dalmatia, in which 
districts also the damage done to the olives materially raises the 
amount. 

The damage done in any one district is of course subject to 
great fluctuations; it may be very slight in one year, and excessive 
in another. For instance, the district of Krems, whose average 
for the eighteen years is 4 fl. 53 kr. per head, owes this entirely to 
the year 1880, when the damage caused by hail reached the 
enormous total of 2,241,000 florins (36fl. sokr. per head of the 
agricultural population): if we except this year the damage per 
head is only 2 fl.65kr. Again, the district of Dauba had ten years 
without any hail, in three other years the damage was slight, and 
it is the year 1889 which, with damage to the amount of 893,000 
florins, is answerable for an average of 3 fl.27 kr. per head, whereas 
the average for the other seventeen years is 64kr. per head. 
A district which has hitherto enjoyed a comparative immunity 
may thus next year be placed among those which appear to suffer 
most severely. 

It must also be noticed that in those districts in which hail 
does fall annually, it naturally does not always affect the same 
communes or proprietors; it rarely happens, as appears from a 
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comparison of several years, that one and the same commune 
suffers during several consecutive years. In Austria, the Vorarl- 
berg is the least exposed to damage by hail; during the period 


under review there were five years (1875-76, 1881-82, and 1889) 


in which none was recorded, and in the other thirteen the damage 
varied from 400 fl. (1878) to 34,000 fl. (1873), and the average 
annual damage per head was 8kr. No other province can point 
to a whole year without any hail. 

The following table shows the greatest and least damage done 
in a year, and the average in each province :— 





Average Annual 
Damage. 


Least Damage. Greatest Damage. 










































































Year. | Total. og Year. | Total. i Be Total. ee 
000 000 000 

gulden. Gulden. gulden. Gulden. gulden. Gulden. 
Lower Austria ........ 1876 | 174 | 0°27 | 1880 | 5,383] 8-49 | 1,362] 2°15 
Liu) oe aes 779 23 | 0°06 785 el, Loe teaae 331] 0°89 
Danubian provinces | 1878 | 258 | 0°26 | 1880 | 5,701] 5°67 | 1,693] 1°68 
eed TSO: ae pile 1874 4 | o'o4 | 1885 348 | 3°87 79| 0°88 
Tyroland Vorarlberg] °72 |} 189 | 0°33 85 | 2,181] 3°59 922] 1°63 
CORPUS | fos gercedscon-.s- "73 61 | 0°26 81 540} 2°26 247 | 1°03 
STSIOT MALIK jeiyp-nes--y00-- °76 | 400 | o°50 782 | 2,747 | 3°45 | 1,450) 1°82 
LG ANT gee Bt) ea oe "79 DF so EF °80 | 1,806| 3°86 337] 1°00 





























Alpine provinces ....| 1876 | 1,205 | o'59 | 1880 | 4,573] 2°25 | 3,035] 1°50 























9 554] 1°55 
36 345 | 0°89 


Maritime provinces | 1875 | 271 | 0°36 | 1885 | 3,003] 4°03 899 | 1°20 


Maritime districts ....; 1879 | 166 | 0°46 | 1885 | 1,695} 4°6 
JGATNA UE stared ss. rose: 75 81 | o'21 °85 | 1,308] 3 















































SONOMA cit. sax avyseseec. 1878 | 426 | o'19 | 1889 | 9,561] 4°25 | 3,583] 1°58 
VLOPAVIG Gt voxcevukvacssss 78 41 | 0704 86 | 3,546) 3°40 | 1,230] 1°18 
pep ict: awe 5 GaAs "78 1'| Ooo *88 | 2,001 | 7°47 263 | 0°98 


























Sudetic provinces ....| 1878 | 468 | 013 | 1889 |13,402| 3°74 | 5,076 “14g 


























EELS Te One 1878 | 592 | 013 | 1883 | 3,722] 0°84 | 1,848] o42 
Bukowina .........0+ "76 17 | 0°04 ’85 252'| 0°62 110] 0°27 


























Carpathian provinces} 1878 | 629 | o't3 | 1883 | 3,803] o-79 | 1,958] o41 





























ABET scosegeas doe 1879 |5,017 | o'41 | 1880 |24,249] 1°99 ]12,661| 1°04 





By bringing the extremes together in this manner, a consider- 
able change for the worse appears in the climatic conditions of the 
country, as in every single province the minimum cccurred prior 
to 1880, whilst the maximum is noted either in or after that year. 
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TII.—Population of Bulgaria, 1888. 


Tue Census of Bulgaria, taken on the lst January, 1888, includes 
that of Eastern Roumelia, which was practically (although such 
union is not yet recognised by the Powers) joined to Bulgaria 
proper in 1886. A comparison with the figures for 1881 is there- 
fore only practicable in the case of the older portion of the 
principality. The population now amounts to 3,154,375; that of 
Bulgaria proper (2,193,434) having increased during the seven 
years by 188,515 or 9°4 per cent. The following table shows the 
population according to prefectures in 1888, and, where possible, 
the increase or decrease since 1881 :— 


Population of Bulgaria, 1881 and 1888. 

































































Population. Increase or Decrease. 
Prefecture. 
1881. 1888. Number. Per Cent. 
Kustendil saeece. thes eee 143,031 162,939 | + 19,908 | + 13°9 
Lom: Palenkajas,.,..c.t.ne eee 100,885 114,223 | + 13,3388 | + 13°2 
LiGL EDS 25,9 bactutschens cere ee 85,397 119,010 | + 33,613 | + 3974 
Pleviia Ue Giiae ete ee mere 101,593 92,040 |— 9,553 | — 94 
AHO WG Goncacvebatisteness easton 66,882 86,781 | + 19,899 | + 29°79 
haserad...c. lies eee eee 122,374 122,370 | — 4, o'o 
Roustehonk shaterse hose tes ees. 132,009 154,434 | + 22,425 | + 17°0 
SeViley 0" tcc attests Gare ta 91,750 93,948 [+ 2,198 | + 24 
Shoumil sy" ie aesae rete ence see 183,847 | 175,709 |— 8,188} — 44 
Silistrig. escent eee LOL T37 107,637 -] + 6,500) + 6%4 
SistOVGli a gctetas setae ene 41,898 90,876 | + 48,978 | +116°9 
Sofia «kite siete eterno 159,580 182,247 | + 22,667 | + 14°2 
PP'AUYN OVO saan veciene ea treecte chess tires 217,523 | 205,344 | — 12,179] — 5°6 
rn. bacteremia a eeeeee eae 64,662 76,051 | + 11,3889 | + 17°6 
Varin Wie nccesite toe eee ene 169,091 206,664 | + 87,573 | + 22°2 
Viatze Sc. eee h oe ee: 122,434 87,462 | — 84,972 | + 28°6 
(Waddint.77..:dt nicotene tatacdste 103,826 | 115,699 | + 11,873} + 1174 
Bulgaria Proper................ 2,007,919 | 2,193,434 | +185,515 | + 94 
BOUraaS erenect ccm ee, ike 110,363 
HGEI- ZO QU oe Oi G tarccaetroste tereranen aes 203,396 
Hass koul ese. eee dedtme acd nae 123,168 
Hiphop Ous wera aety ceee an 226,013 
Sliyno Weer: ata koe nea ee a + 161,303 
Tatar Pazar oreostccpteecnce ie 136,698 tak 
Eastern Roumelia............ wot 960,941 
Total Bulgaria............ ies 3, bsa378 





Since 1881, certain changes have been made in the boundaries 
of some prefectures, as Vratza, Widdin, and Varna; too much 
importance must consequently not be attached to apparent 
fluctuations in the population of the respective prefectures. 

As regards the nationalities, the Bulgarians number 2,326,224; — 
the Turkish speaking Mussulmans, 607,372; the Greeks, 58,326; 
and the total is completed by 162,453 “various,” who may be 
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considered as being composed of Vlachs (Roumanians), Jews, 
gipsies, Slavs of non-Bulgarian race, and other Huropeans; their 
respective numbers being in the order named. The Turkish popu- 
lation is densest in the Danubian prefectures of Shoumla, Varna, 
Silistria, Roustchouk, and Rasgrad, in each of which the Mugsul- 
man element forms the great majority of the inhabitants of the 
prefecture. Bourgas (in the Aido-Balkan), Hski-Zagra (in the 
Kezanlik district), Hasskeui, and Philippopolis have each a compact 
Turkish population. The Greek population is important only in 
Slivno and Philippopolis—where the Greek districts of Kavakli in 
the former and Stanimaka in the latter, help to swell their 
numbers—and in the maritime prefectures of Bourgas and Varna. 
It should be remarked that a process of Bulgarisation, quite volun- 
tary in nature, has for some time past been going on among that 
large class which is half Greek and half Bulgarian, and that, 
especially since the union of the two provinces, the natives of this 
category describe themselves, and are described, as Bulgarians. 
In the prefectures of Widdin, Varna, and Rahovo, there are large 
settlements of Wallachians. 

The Bulgarian population has steadily increased by nearly 
17 per cent., while the Mussulmans have decreased by 46,691 or 
g per cent. (which figure probably represents the Mussulman 
emigration during the time), the falling off being greater in the 
prefectures of Tirnovo, Shoumla, Rasgrad, and Plevna; on the 
other hand, Varna, Silistria, Sistovo, and Roustchouk show an 
increase. The Greek population has declined 4¢ per cent. 

The chief towns are as follows :— 





























Population. ‘Increase. 
1881. 1888. Number. Per Cent. 
IP ERM PAPO eee crecGesievevissewoescoce — 33,032 — — 
SELLS Bley 9 SS 2S ee 20,501 30,428 9,927 48°4 
OO OU tec ela sedevodsa cess den esss. 26,163 27,194 1,031 3°9 
NGS ype) ee een 24,555 2.55256 701 2°5 
mes ROLES AS A a A 23,093 23,161 68 0°3 
CES ef Ok a — 20,893 —- — 
ESS SOS ISS FE — 16,039 — a 
BE PAE ARB ZETA sosnnsienssoct-s-s000+--. — 15,659 — — 
OLDE CE ie i 13,714 Oe ip 1,058 a4 
RS eee ey itccchesoodeessans- 11,474 14,307 2,833 24°79 
LES ART 2a Se es ee ee — 14,191 — — 
ra Yoo elt Re eee eee ee 11,625 12,974. 1,349 11°6 
SEE gk «OES SC Se 11,540 12,482 942 8°1 
eR lea fess See hale cue csv ss0nccensense — 12,191 — — 
PORE cea cusses de cssvvcsees} 10,640 11,404 774 4°2, 
SRAM ee i es ceketd sn coossons dsensse 11,247 11,314 67 0°6 
Guta ea he) 00 Se ae ete aes — 11,241 — — 
CATS SR LS UR ASS 0 ee eee — 11,024. — — 
SE OG en ee 9,590 10,689 1,099 LI°5 
I SOMES. Sh hadi ci coda tossogadrecasens — 53749 -— — 


a ST EL A SS TY SS IE TS LE SE SE BALI TE ISELIN EA TEE BS 
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IV.—Population of Ceylon, 1891. 


In this island, as well as in India, the census was taken not 
on the night of the 5th April, the date of the census in the other 
parts of the United Kingdom and its colonies, but on that of the 
26th February. This earlier date was found preferable on account 
of the considerable migration which takes place about the month 
of April. The population of the whole island is now 3,007,789 ; 
the increase during the decade being just 9 per cent. The greatest 
increase is shown in the eastern province (6°4 per cent.), while in 
Uva there is a decrease of 39 per cent. The following table shows 
the population of the provinces :— 


General Statement of the Area and Population (exclusive of the Military and Shipping). 


























Avea” Population, 1891. Population, Increase. Persom 

Square 1881. squatl 
Miles. Males, Females. Persons. Persons. Number, | Per Cent. a 

Western Province... 1,432] 398,462] 364,071| 762,533] 671,500] 91,033 | 13°5 532 
Sabaragamuwa ,, 1,901} 141,755} 116,871] 258,626] 225,829] 32,797 | 145 136 
North-western _,, 2,997] 174,655| 145,415] 320,070] 293,827] 26,743 9-1 107 
Central ‘5 2,300] 262,651) 211,836] 474,487] 473,669 818 0:2 206 
Uva . 3,155 88,134 71,067| 159,201} 165,692] —6,491 | —3°9 50 
North Central _,, 4,002 41,345 33,988 7 51333 66,146 9,187 | 1389 19 
Northern f 3,363] 160,361] 158,935] 319,296] 302,500] 16,796 5'5 95 
Eastern ae 4,037 775381 71,063{ 148,444] 127,555] 20,889 | 164 37 
Southern 5 2,146] 248,632} 241,167] 489,799} 483,520] 56,279 | 13°0 228 
Total CEY LON....|25,333 | 1,593,376 | 1,414,413 | 3,007,789 | 2,759,738 248,051 9:0 119 





There are some remarkable changes in the rate of variation 


during the last two decades. For instance, between 1871 and 
1881 the Europeans increased by 48°5 per cent.; in the last 
decade they decreased by 3:2 per cent. Similarly the Veddahs 
increased by g'8 per cent. during the period 1871-81, and decreased 
by 44°8 per cent. between 1881 and 1891. The following table 
shows the population according to nationality :— 

Se 


Increase since 1871. Increase or Decrease 




















Population, Population, eee 
1881. 1891. 
Number. aaa Number. aa 
Hnropeans  ....sscsesesseseee- 4,836 1,577| 48°5 4,678 —158'— 3°2 
Eurasians and Burghers 17,886 Bye 511 “LOG 245234 3,345, 18°7 
Singhalese...........ccc.ece- 1,846,614} 182,155 | 10°9 | 2,041,158] 194,544! 10's 
Tamils'7.5.00.8. eee 687,248] 149,434] 27°38] 723,853] 36,605 5°3 
Moormen.<.;, «:.cctee. i 184,542] 20,813] 12°7 197,166] 12,624 6°8 
Veddahs h.. 50a ce 2,228 198| 98 1,229 —999 —44'8 
Malays (satnc.cccot em 8,895 6 191 10,133 1,238} 13°9 
Others - seh. oreee 7,489 os 8,341 852} 11'4 
Dotal* cones, 2,759,738 | 359,358| 149 13,007,789] 248,051 g'0 
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The greater increase in the first of the two decades is probably 
in part accounted for by the fact that the census taken in 1871 
was the first enumeration made for forty years, and was thus 
looked upon with suspicion by the natives, and the returns for 
that year would consequently in all probability be too low. It 
appears also that another cause of the slighter increase in 1881-91 
is the falling off in the immigration; the excess of immigrants 
(who are especially Tamils and Moormen) over emigrants amount- 
ing in 1871-81 to 201,006, and in the succeeding decennium to 
only 54,543. The decrease in the Kuropeans (males only, the 
emales having slightly increased) is attributed to the speculations 
which attracted many about 1875, and to the destruction of the 
coffee crop since. The Veddahs apparently put themselves down 
as Tamil or Singhalese according to the language spoken by them. 

It may be noticed that in Ceylon, as in India, the males pre- 
dominate; they number 1,593,376 against 1,414,413 females. 
This applies to all nationalities, the proportion of males per 1,000 
of the population being as follows in 1891 :— 

Europeans 637, Burghers 496, Singhalese 521, Tamils 547, 
Moormen 554, Malays 531, Veddahs 531, others 648, all Ceylon 
207. 
; ee the following table, giving the chief towns, it will be 
seen that the population of Negombo (a port to the north of 
Colombo) has doubled itself during the last decade :— 


/ 


Increase or Decrease. 





























1881. 1891. 

Number. Per Cent. 
BOMGEODO Bb bi.icceeusttes hors exe. 110,502 126,825 + 16,323 + 148 
UR VRS Oy ae 39,855 43,179 + 3,324 +, -8°3 
BSN Bort iacennigapdeysnrs. 31,743 33,590 + 1,847 + 5°8 
AES IE Ad | bel roa at 22,026 20,375 — 1,651 — 75 
BNC QOMDO Medevac neces. 9,141 18,933 + 9,792 + 107°0 
Trincomalee ...............006 9,731 11,596 + 1,865 + 19°2 
JAE Wao 8 ee 10,211 10,864 + 653 + 64 





V.—The Silver Census. 


[Tue following is taken from the Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers, October, 1892, vol. xiii, part 7, | 


Considerable discussion has arisen from time to time as to the 
redundancy or deficiency of silver coin in the kingdom, and the 
Council therefore at their meeting in June last decided to endeavour 
to ascertain the holdings in silver of the banks on a fixed day— 
Wednesday, 20th July, being chosen for the purpose. 

In pursuance of this decision, the following circular letter, with 
forms of return, was sent to every bank in the kingdom :— 

INSTITUTE OF BANKERS, 34, CLEMENT’S LANE, 
DEAR SIR, 7th July, 1892. 
We beg to inform you that, at a meeting of the Council, held on 15th June, 
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it was resolved :—“ That an inquiry as to the amount of silver held by banks in 
Great Britain and Ireland, be made on Wednesday, 20th July.” 

The object of making this inquiry is to arrive at an approximate conclusion as 
to whether the silver currency is in excess of the requirements of the country, or 
of any particular district, or the contrary; and it is hoped that the doing so may 
lead to arrangements being made for assisting banks in the circulation of silver. 

In pursuance of the ‘above resolution, we beg to inclose forms available for 
making the return, which we ask you to be good enough to complete (including 
your branches, if any), and to forward to the Institute. 

If you prefer to send separate returns from each branch without summarising 
the particulars, pray do so. The returns will, of course, be treated as confidential. 
The Council trust that a cordial co-operation on the part of the various banks will 
render the returns as complete as possible. It is proposed to publish only the 
general results, as in the case of the inquiry as to the amount of gold made by the 
Institute in 1883. 

We are, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
THos. Satt, President. 
W. Tarsor AaAr, Secretary. 


(Copy of Form of Return.) . 

Name of Bank 

Silver on hand at the close of business on Wednesday, July 20th, 
1892, £ 





In relation to our ordinary average requirements the above amount 
is :— 
In excess by £ 
Deficient by £ 


Note.—Information (1) as to excess or deficiency of any particular coin, and 
(2) as to the amount of silver in transitw would be valuable. 


The results of these circulars are embodied in the table given 
below. It is gratifying to note that the returns may be said to 
comprise, with some unimportant exceptions, all the bank offices 
of the United Kingdom, and the Council gladly avail themselves 
of this opportunity to thank the managers and officials of the 
various banks, whose hearty co-operation has made so complete 
a return possible :— 


Sunvmary of Silver Census. Returns of Silver on hand at the fie: of 
Business on Wednesday, 20th July, 1892. 





Number In Excess Deficient 























of Bank Offices. Amount of of 
Class of Banks. of Average Average 
Returns Not Silver. Require- Require- 
Received. | Received. ments. ments. 
£ £ £ 
English private and 4 
se isek eek \ 2,959 92 | 3,289,797 | 928,663 | 31,089 
Isle of Man banks ......... 15 — 9,355 5,600 a 
Ivish banks *in..Aeaen 537 — 534,566 180,114 | — 
Scotch banks «......c....00. 386 = 715,057 108,168 | 10,396 
Total United Kingdom | 4,497 92 4,548,775 | 1,222,545 | 41,485 


* Including the amount in the banking department of the Bank of England. 
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It has not been found possible to collect, on a similar scale, 
information as to the excess or deficiency of any particular coin, 
or as to the amount of silver in transitu, but as far as evidence has 
been given, it may be said that the crown, and more especially the 
four-shilling piece, is an unpopular coin, while there is very 
frequently a scarcity of sixpences, and, in some few places, of 
shillings. On the other hand, the amount of three-penny pieces is, 
in many places, in excess of requirements. The information as to 
the amount of silver in transitu is too meagre to base any opinion 
on it. 


VI.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


The Hygiene, Diseases and Mortality of Occupations. By J. T. 
Arlidge. London: Percival and Co., 1892. 

This is a large book on a vast and important subject. Dr. 
Arlidge calls attention in his preface to the magnitude of the task 
which he has here attempted, and to the significant fact that few 
British physicians had previously studied the question, and ‘no 
treatise had been written upon it for a long series of years.” 
His own book, he tells us, originated in a course of lectures which 
were delivered in 1889 at the Royal College of Physicians, but in 
those lectures the question was strictly confined to the ‘‘ con- 
sideration of diseases consequent upon the inhalation of dust.” 
Since then the scope of the book has been enlarged, and the 
material of the lectures is in the main reproduced in a single 
chapter. But even the pathology of dust inhalation forms un 
extensive topic when treated with the care which Dr. Arlidge has 
bestowed upon it; and this chapter occupies about half of the 
volume, and fills some three hundred pages. The occupations, with 
which he deals, are divided into eight main groups; and the basis 
of the classification followed is etiological, according to the different 
-modes in which the presence of dust may occasion disease. The 
generation of dust itself, the employment of noxious or poisonous 
materials, the evolution of noxious vapours, the action of excessive 
temperatures, of electricity, and of abnormal atmospheric pressure, 
excessive use, friction or strain, and exposure to infection and 
contagion, form the headings of the different groups. The first 
heading is subdivided into two classes, according as the dust 
provocative of disease is of mineral or organic origin, and these 
two subdivisions are in their turn: subject to a further bifurcation— 
in the first case, according as the dust is metallic or non-metallic, 
and, in the second, according as it is of vegetable or animal origin. 

In the previous chapter Dr. Arlidge deals in succession with 
the occupations which he does not treat in this fifth chapter. 
These he classifies in the first instance as those occupations which 
do, and those which do not, raise new wealth from the earth. 
The former, which are treated last, comprise the work of agricul- 
ture and agricultural labourers and of gardeners and nurserymen. 
They form a class comparatively unimportant for the purposes of 
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the book, as a general experience shows that the healthiness of an 
occupation bears a correspondence, easy to detect, to the extent to 
which it is pursued in the openair. The other class is more 
diversified, and requires minuter attention. It is subdivided into 
traders and non-traders. The non-traders include the professional 
classes, which Dr. Arlidge dismisses with comparative brevity. 
Among them, as is well known, clergymen occupy the most 
favoured position. The traders are considered in seven sections, 
devoted respectively to retailers of food and drinks, chemists and 
druggists, the clothing trades, stationers and booksellers, dealers 
in metallic and miscellaneous articles, and hairdressers and wig- 
makers. A sub-class is also constituted of. the mechanical trades, 
consisting of three sections, the first including artisans using 
mineral materials, such as builders, masons and slaters, the second. 
comprising artisans employing the metals, whether iron, like 
blacksmiths or engineers, or other metals, such as watchmakers, 
or printers, or engravers, and the third and last section containing 
those artisans who use materials of organic origin, whether of an 
animal or of a vegetable character. 

From the account we have given of the classification followed 
in these two chapters, which form the bulk of the work, it will be 
seen how thoroughly Dr. Arlidge has dealt with his subject; and 
in the course of his treatment he has arrived at some conclusions 
which might surprise those unacquainted with the facts. It is, 
for example, somewhat astonishing to learn that there is no 
evidence of any distinct injurious influence exercised on the eye- 
sight by the minute detailed work of a watchmaker. On the 
other hand Dr. Arlidge has shown how grievous are some of the 
evils occasioned, and how desirable it is to enforce such precautions 
as may be possible and yet neglected. And, if these later chapters 
afford evidence of the pains with which he has executed his design, 
the earlier chapters testify to the admirable and cautious spirit in 
which he has conceived it. In the first, which is introductory and 
historical, he defines carefully the scope and object of the inquiry 
on which he is entering. ‘“ The problem,” he states, ‘‘to be solved, 
is to determine not merely the mortality and relative prevalence of 
particular diseases in the several occupations, but to discover what, 
if any, pathological consequences are rightly assignable to them, 
and what, when such are found, are their causes. It is not 
sufficient to analyse the returns of sickness and mortality. To 
arrive at a correct estimate of the effects positively attributable to ~ 
an occupation, it becomes necessary to eliminate all factors of 
disease not truly incident to it—a proceeding of great difficulty 
even when practicable.”’ This statement of the conditions of the 
problem will commend itself to every candid statistician; and in 
his second chapter Dr. Arlidge is careful to emphasise the 
secondary, or collateral, or accidental circumstances which may 
attend particular kinds of labour. ‘‘ Every definite employment,’ 
he remarks, “involves some circumstances which may give rise to 
disease.” But an investigation of so comprehensive a character is 
manifestly beyond the power of any single student. In looking for 
material he will find the greatest abundance to be of Continental 
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origin; but the difference of race, and of conditions of employment, 
whether as respects the hours of work or the sanitary state of the 
factories and workshops, and the distant date of publication of 
many of the most important treatises, detract to no small extent 
from their value. In his own historical sketch of the literature of 
industrial diseases Dr. Arlidge pays a deserved tribute to the work 
in England of Dr. Farr and his successor, Dr. Ogle; but he also 
calls attention to a difficulty, noted by many social inquirers, in the 
defective condition of the occupations returns of our census, and 
after considering in his second chapter the various incidental and 
accidental circumstances of a general nature which affect the 
healthiness of different’ occupations, he proceeds in his third 
chapter to examine the amount of reliance which can be safely 
placed on the statistical evidence available, and to insist on the 
mischievous fallacies into which the hasty and careless interpreta- 
tion of this evidence may easily lead the unwary student. 


A History of the Custom-Revenue in England. By Hubert Hall. 
London: Elliot Stoek, 1892. 

Mr. Hubert Hall’s history of the custom-revenue is well known 
to economic students, who will welcome its.appearance in a cheaper 
form. It is one—and by no means the least important of its 
class—of a number of books which have in recent years attested 
the zeal and industry of economic historians, and the special atten- 
tion, which these inquirers have given to the economic aspect of 
affairs, and to particular phenomena, has enabled them to correct 
the hasty generalisations which have sometimes disfigured the 
writings of economic theorists, and also—and this is a more 
unexpected but not less important result—to amend some of the 
conclusions of general historians. Mr. Hall, for example, calls in 
question the opinions of so careful an inquirer as Bishop Stubbs; 
and the argument of the first part of his book may be said to be 
generally opposed to the contention, which eminent historians have 
countenanced, and their followers have been content to adopt 
‘without question, that the Tudor and Stuart monarchs acted un- 
constitutionally in the matter of taxation. Mr. Hall, on the 
contrary, shows that they could scarcely be said to be infringing 
- the constitution, or enlarging the prerogative, which they were 
admitted. by usage to possess. And he adduces reasons in support 
_of his views, the validity of which it.is difficult to dispute; for he 
has, as he states on his title page, compiled his history from “original 
authorities,” and his official position in the Record Office has at 
once given him easy access to many of these authorities, and 
familiarised him with their proper use and value. In the first 
part of his book he deals with constitutional history, with the 
customs of the middle ages, with those of personal monarchy, with 
royalist and parliamentarian customs, and finally with the con- 
stitutional question which was last raised in English history in 
connection with the colonial customs. He points out the immense 
difficulty which necessarily attends any endeavour to ascertain the 
exact scope and origin of the prerogative admitted by immemorial 
usage to belong to the crown. There is an absence of any recorded 
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financial history prior to the reign of Henry JI. ‘‘ Indistinetly ” 
in that reign, and distinctly in that of Richard I, we know that 
a “customary revenue was collected for the Crown at the seaports 
and in other places adapted for the survey of mercantile shipping 
or transport.” Slightly later there is abundant evidence to prove 
a right of pre-emption, or purveyance, on the part of the Crown, 
“ extending to all commodities within its land and jurisdiction,” 
a further right of ‘‘ restraining the export or import of any native 
or foreign commodity” at its mere discretion, and, thirdly, “an 
official supervision in connection with the Exchequer” ‘‘ exercised 
at every available point of observation’’ on the sea-coast, as well 
as at certain inland stations. From these various origins—all 
reducible to the right of purveyance—Mr. Hall traces the history 
of the Customs. The Antiqua Custuma, levied on staple exports 
at a commuted rate, the Nova Custuma, representing any advance 
on those rates, the Subsidy and the ‘‘ desperate expedient” of an 
extraordinary custom upon the chief staple commodities exported 
from the Kingdom, invidiously described as a “ maltolte”’ (or 
‘‘mala tolta”). Throughout he tests accepted and traditional 
opinions by the evidence of original authorities, and convicts them 
not infrequently of error or extravagance. Throughout he shows 
that the action of the Crown has been often misrepresented, that 
the powers of the prerogative were large, and were exerted to 
recover what had been lost rather than claim what was new, that 
in the early Tudor period they were approved by the people, and 
that the Commonwealth did not in practice diminish the vexatious 
burdens of the Stuart monarchs. In his second part he dedls with 
what he distinguishes as the fiscal history——with the ‘ports, the 

** customers,” the « prises,” “captions” and “ emptions,” in which 
the prerogative of the Crown was first asserted, with the tolls or 
prise-commutations, with the antiqua and nova custuma, with the 
subsidy, which supplemented these, with the ‘“ maltolte,” and with 
the assignments, by which the Crown discharged its obligations 
to one set of individuals by giving them a len—possibly never to 
be realised—on the revenue to be collected from another. In the 
appendices to both the parts the authorities for the statements in 
the text are furnished. 


Manuel de Statistique Pratique. Par Victor Turquan. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault et Cie., 1891. 

The author of this manual is the distinguished statist who 
presides over the Bureau de la Statistique Générale de France; and 
he has prepared the manual for the guidance of officials engaged 
throughout the country in the collection, preparation, and diges- 
tion of statistics. In the execution of this design, as M. Block 
remarks in a preface to the work, he has sought to combine 
practical usefulness with a full recognition, and wide dissemination, 
of an adequate knowledge of the theory of the subject. By making 
each official acquainted with the general bearing of the inquiries to. 
which he may be contributing his quota, by explaining the difficul-. 
ties which commonly present themselves, and the methods which 
should be adopted for their satisfactory solution, he has hoped to 
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secure that uniformity and correctness of procedure which is so 
essential a quality, if statistics are to be of any real value. Some 
data, as M. Block observes, present themselves with automatic 
exactness and require little exertion on the part of officials, 
Those which relate to the finances, to the army, to the adminis- 
tration of justice, belong to this class, together with the registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths. They are collected in 
accordance with the general Jaws of the country; and all that is 
needful is to secure uniformity of procedure. But the greatest 
difficulties have to be met where the statistics are not thus 
automatically produced. Even the taking of the census—that 
primary statistical act of an enlightened government—was at first 
conducted by imperfect methods, and presented abundant lacune. 
It is only by the more profound and scientific study of statistics, 
and the diffusion of sounder knowledge and more accurate practice, 
that these earlier faults have been amended; and M. Turquan now 
seeks to place at the general disposal of French officials the latest 
and most approved results of statistical inquiry. In an introduc- 
tion he describes the plan which he has followed. The first book 
is devoted to an account of the official organisation established in 
connection with statistics in France and other countries. The 
administrative arrangements, the various undertakings attempted, 
and the character of the different publications issued, are described 
in detail. The book is divided into four parts, in the first of which 
a historical sketch is given of the position of official statistics in 
France at different periods—before the Revolution, during the first 
Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, the July Monarchy, the 
second Republic, the second Empire, and the third Republic. Since 
the year 1870 there has been especial progress, for, M. Turquan 
remarks, statistics are a necessary instrument of government in 
free societies. Parliament requires information to be gathered 
and conveyed by numerous well-constructed channels; the popular 
representatives are sensible at once of an appetite and obligation 
which impels them to be curious and inquisitive, and the adminis- 
‘tration on its part has no secrets to screen from public knowledge. 
And so in the second part of the book M. Turquan runs through. 
the different departments of the French government, and notes. 
the various kinds of statistics with which they are severally 
concerned.. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of 
Justice, of the Interior, of Finance, of War, of Commerce, of the 
Navy, of Public Instruction, of Public Works, and of Agriculture, 
are successively considered; and the chapter concludes with the 
statistics of the municipality of Paris. M. Turquan then passes 
abroad to the United Kingdom, Germany, the Scandinavian States, 
Russia, Belgium, Italy, Spain, the other European countries,. 
America, and Australasia, and reviews the statistical organisations. 
which the governments of these various countries possess; and in’ 
the fourth and concluding part of the book he notices the statis- 
tical commissions of other countries and his own. The thorough- 
ness, characteristic of his treatment in this first book, is maintained 
throughout the manual, and we may proceed to a more summary 
account of the remaining contents. _The second book is described 
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by M. Turquan as being especially practical, and deals with the 
preparation of the different annual statistics in the various divi- 
sions—the mairves, the préfectures, and sous-préfectures—according 
to which the subordinate administration is organised in France. 
The third book relates to the sanitary statistics required by the 
Minister of the Interior; the fourth furnishes precise and detailed 
directions for the taking of the census; the fifth, based to a large 
extent on M. Levasseur’s important work,, the completion of which 
was noticed in the last part of this Journal, furnishes an account of 
the actual state of the population in France, and some summary 
observations on the science of demography. This book, as 
M. Turquan remarks, may be said to rest on the basis of the mate- 
rial contained in the three previous books. Finally, in the sixth 
book a rapid glance is cast over French statistics, following the 
information given in official documents. The area and population 
of France, the movement of the population—which reveals a 
decreasing birth-rate and the seemingly rapid approach of a 
stationary state—the statistics of religion, of crime, of civil actions, 
and of prisons, of public charity, of insurance, of private bene- 
ficence, of public instruction—which has made remarkable pro- 
gress under the third Republic—of agriculture, and commerce, and 
industry, of wages—which in France, as elsewhere, have risen—of 
shipping and fishing, of transport, communication and credit, 
electoral and military statistics, statistics of finance and taxation, 
of the octroi, and of consumption, are successively summarised. 
M. Turquan’s manual certainly cannot be said to err on the side of 
omission ; and, on the other hand, it is difficult for such a publica- 
tion to include anything which can fairly be deemed unnecessary. : 
It promises to be of the greatest use to those officials for whom it 
is intended; and it seems admirably calculated to promote the 
attainment of that high level of statistical practice which it is its 
chief endeavour to foster. 


The Sweating System in Europe and America. Papers read at 
the Saratoga meeting of the American Association, 1892, and 
printed in the Journal of Social Science, No. xxx, October, 1892. . 

Among the subjects discussed at the meeting in September 
last of the American Association at Saratoga, the “sweating 
system ’”’ occupied a prominent place. Various well-known statis-. 
tical authors read or sent papers detailing the state of those of, 
the working classes who are generally considered to be most. 
lable to be “sweated” in Eneland, Germany, New York, and- 
Massachusetts. _ All were agreed as to the difficulty of defining. 
exactly what was meant by ihe term, and in maintaining that. 
the system, as a system, did not exist. As regards Germany, the 
Rev. J. G. Brooks holds that especial hardship is only met with in 
those industries which are dying out, or in those which, formerly 
carried on in the workers’ own homes, are now being transferred, 
more or less gradually, to the factories. Mr. D. F. Schloss reviews 
the working of the “ Factory and Workshop Act” and “ Public 
Health (London) Act” of 1891: his conclusion is that “the 
position of the workpeople employed under ‘the sweating system” 
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is, save in a comparatively small number of instances, no better 
to-day than it was when, more than two years ago, the select 
committee upon ‘the sweating system’ made its final report.” 
In the United States “sweating” and ‘“ tenement-house labour” 
-seem to be almost convertible terms. Dr. Anna S. Daniel has 
made an investigation into the condition of many of the tenements 
visited by her in her professional capacity of out-door visiting 
physician of a New York hospital, and draws a terrible picture 
of the dirt and overcrowding in these places, never visited by 
factory inspectors. The two most interesting contributions on 
this subject are those by Mr. H. G. Wadlin and Mr. Joseph Lee, 
who endeavour to estimate the nature and remedies of the evil. 
Mr. Wadlin’s paper deals with Massachusetts. There is less 
““sweating”’ in Boston than in New York, owing partly to the 
smaller number of ignorant.and unskilled immigrants in the former 
city, and partly to the better laws and stricter inspection in force 
in the State of which it is the capital. Yet that ‘‘sweating”’ is 
possible in the larger city, prevents wages from being much higher 
in Boston, as nearly one-sixth of the clothes (which are especially 
considered) contracted for in this city are made in New York. 
Mr. Joseph Lee has carefully gone through the evidence given 
in the House of Lords’ committee, and he entirely absolves the 
middleman from blame (which he is inclined to lay upon the con- 
sumer). In fact, he adduces evidence to prove that the middleman 
himself only makes a bare margin of profit, and that those philan- 
thropic individuals or associations which have endeavoured to get 
the work done without the intervention of the middleman either 
fail financially or pay their workpeople at a rate below the average. 
One of the evils complained of in the system of sub-contract (the 
pros and cons of which Mr. Lee discusses at length) is the danger 
of infection, but of this there is very little proof. Considering 
the conditions necessary in order that there may be “sweating,” 
Mr. Wadlin shows that the method of paying the superintendent 
out of profits (so that he has every incentive to grind down wages 
to the lowest point) must co-exist with an absence of organisation 
on the part of the workmen. Mr. Lee, in an appendix, summarises 
and discusses the legislation of Massachusetts, New York, and 
Chicago: in this respect, the former appears to be far ahead of 
the other States. A licence is now necessary to work in tenements 
in Boston; this law, although quite recent, seems to have already 
produced good effects as regards sanitation. In New York and 
Boston all tenement-made goods are required to have a tag sewn 
on them, on which must be legibly printed the name of the State 
and town in which it was made. The general conclusion arrived 
at is that “sweating” is a result of the competition of unskilled 
and uneducated workmen, more especially of immigrants, and 
that the remedy is to be found in a better inspection of the 
factories (including workshops and tenements) on the part of the 
State, and in organisation on the part of the men. Much could 
also be done in America by enforcing tbe education of the children, 
‘who are worked to the utmost from the very earliest possible 
moment, and consequently remain ignorant all their lives. 
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Handbuch der Verwaltungs-Statistik. Von Ernst Mischler. 
(Erster Band.) Stuttgart: T. G. Cotta, 1892. 

This is one of the publications, increasing in number, ahiih 
testify to the growing importance of statistics, and to the more 
scientific spirit in which the study is now happily prosecuted. 
The handbook is marked by all the thoroughness which is 
characteristic of German writers, whether they are engaged on 
manuals or on more extensive work; and this single volume, which 
forms only the first part of the manual, contains over three hundred 
pages, dealing with the subject from a variety of theoretical stand- 
points, besides supplying considerable information on matters of 
fact. The first section of the book is devoted to the connection 
between statistics and administration, and the second to the actual 
organisation of administration-statistics during the present century 
in the different countries of the world. The second part is thus 
concerned with an account of actual fact—and the account is full 
and exact—while the first may be said to be, by contrast, more 
theoretical. The statistical functions of administration, and the 
administrative functions of statistics, are successively examined. 
The various aspects, from which these statistics may be regarded, 
according as we look at the question from the point of view of 
the investigator or the investigated, are next fully treated, and the 
constitution and duties of statistical boards, and the different parts 
of statistical work, whether this be the collection, or arrangement, 
or the elaboration, or publication of figures, are, lastly, reviewed. 
In fact Dr. Mischler has been as exhaustive in his treatment of the 
subject as he seems to have been careful and impartial. 


Salaires et Budgets Ouvriers en Belgique au Mois @ Avril, 1891. 
Bruxelles: P. Weissenbruch, 1892. 

This volume contains the answers furnished by the Belgian 
conseils de Vindustrie et dw travail in response to a Government 
inquiry respecting the average wage, the price of the necessaries 
of life, and the household budgets, of working-men. Printed 
forms, to be filled up, were issued to the different sections of 
the different conseils, and, by limiting the inquiry to a single 
month, it was thought that the difficulties, which might have 
rendered a year’s account impossible, or at any rate untrust- 
worthy, might be successfully overcome. Especially was it deemed 
desirable to reduce the difficulties of the task to the narrowest 
limits, as the inquiry was practically the first intrusted to the 
consetls. Patterns of the different schedules are furnished in the 
earlier part of the volume, and the returns actually made are con- 
tained. in the latter portion. A great amount of information has 
certainly been brought together on a topic, which is demanding, 
and receiving, increased attention every year; and itis but recently 
that the researches of Le Play and his school on the matter of 
workmen’s budgets have attracted notice in England. English 
students. will therefore feel a special interest in the volume. The 
forms seem to have been carefully prepared, and the results to be 
fairly,reliable. On the wages schedules the number of workers of 
different ages and sexes is specified, the average number of hours 
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worked per day, and of days worked during the month selected 
for investigation—that of April, 1891. On the schedule relating to 
the necessaries of life, the quantity taken as the basis of calculation 
is given in the case of each article which figures on the list; and 
in the third and last particular of which information was required 
-—that of the household budget—the composition by age, by sex, 
and by occupation, of the family, is furnished. The receipts are 
next given, whether in the shape of wages, or of supplementary 
earnings, obtained by each member of the family, together with 
the days of labour in the case of the wages, and the origin of the 
receipts in the case of those which are supplementary in character, 
arising it may be, from some bye-occupation, or from property of 
any description, or from charitable assistance or insurance; and. 
then, finally, the expenditure is classified under three separate 
heads—the first including that on material objects, such as food, 
drink, lodging, clothing, warming, and taxation, the second referring 
to the religious, moral, and intellectual order, and the third to 
luxuries, such as tobacco, sports and amusements. ‘This informa: 
tion is followed by an appendix containing some observations on 
the part played by the conseils, which supplied the media for con- 
ducting the inquiry, in the promotion of industrial conciliation, 
and interesting examples are furnished of the intervention of dif- 
ferent conseils in matters at issue between, or affecting the interests 
of, employers and employed. In Belgium, as elsewhere, amid much 
that may discourage, there is also not a little to afford encourage- 
ment, and to foster a hope that rational modes of avoiding or 
settling disputes may gain ground, as time passes, on the violent 
haphazard methods of strikes and lock-outs. 


Trade Unionism: New and Old. By G. Howell. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1892. | 
This little book forms the first volume of a series, which is 
now being issued by Messrs. Methuen and Co., under the title of 
Social Questions of To-day. The subject and the author are alike 
fitted for the commencement of such a series. The topic of trades 
' unionism is in the forefront of popular discussion, especially in 
connection with the new unions formed during the last few years 
among unskilled labourers; and Mr. Howell is probably as well 
qualified as any man to write on the history of the older unions, 
and on the feelings with which some of their most prominent 
officials have regarded the claims and methods of action of the 
new unionists. He presents in a compact shape in this book some 
of the facts and description, which he has given at greater length 
in his larger book on the Conflicts of Capital and Labour, and he 
expresses in no measured terms his condemnation of the language 
and designs of the new leaders. From the standpoint of a con- 
vinced individualist he objects to their socialistic inclinations ; and 
he considers that they are too violent in their language, and 
ageressive and ambitious in their aims. His own opinions may not 
be entirely free from the failings which he thus detects in the 
utterances of others, and his whole book is perhaps more remark- 
able for racy vigour than judicial calmness; but this characteristic 
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is calculated to increase rather than otherwise its literary attrac- 
tiveness, and the views of so prominent and experienced a writer 
on his special subject demand attention even where they do not 
bring conviction. 


An Introduction to Political Economy. By Richard T. Ely. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1891. 

The annual gatherings in America at Chatanqua bear some 
resemblance to the Summer Meetings, which have of recent years 
taken place in this country in connection with the University 
Extension Movement; and, in preparing a text book for the 
Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, an author is engaged 
on a work of no ordinary or light responsibility, for he is writing, 
as Professor Ely remarks in the volume before us, for a-“ truly 
immense public.” Professor Ely is well known in America, and, 
to some extent, in England also. He has, we believe, exercised no 
small influence in stimulating the minds of his pupils to the earnest 
consideration of social problems, and this quality is present in the 
book before us, which is divided into eight parts. In Parts II—VI 
the ordinary topics handled in economic manuals, under the titles 
of production, exchange, distribution, consumption, and public 
finance, are treated very much on the ordinary lines. In the other 
parts, which deal with the growth and characteristics of industrial 
society, and the nature and evolution of political economy, the 
historical tendencies and ethical leanings of the author are more 
apparent. But even here there is little that the straitest economist 
of the most orthodox school would not accept: for, as Dr. Ingram 
justly observes in a suggestive preface, quoting from the French 
economist M. Gide, the change, which has been occasioned in 
economics by the new forces and movements, may be fittingly 
described as an un grand dégel (a great thaw), and this has affected 
the old school as well as the new. And so Professor Hly, while 
undoubtedly an adherent of the historical school, and claimed by 
Dr. Ingram as such, does not reject, but only seeks to amend, the 
teaching of the economists of the past. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
August—September, 1892— 

Die Heimatsverhaltnisse dey’ Bevélkerung Oesterreichs nach 
den Hrgebnissen der Volkszihlung vom 31 Dec., 1890: 
Dr. H. tiauchberg. 

Die Zahl der Vorschussvereine Oesterreichs im d ahre 1891: 
HI. Ehrenberger. 
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Avstria— Contd. 
Statistische Monatschrift—Contd. 
October— 

Die Molkerei-Genossenschaften und andere gemeinschaft- 
liche Unternehmungen zur Verwerthung der Molkerei- 
producte in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Konigreichen 
und Landern nach den pro 1891 vorliegenden Daten: 
A. Fretherrn v. Hohenbruck. 

Die Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege im Jahre 1889 : 
Dr. W. 

Bericht tiber die Thatigkeit des Statistischen Seminars an 
der k.k. Universitat Wien im Wintersemester 1891-92: 
Dr. H. v. Schullern-Schrattenhofen. 


FRANCE— 
Journal des Hconomistes— 
September, 1892— 
La réaction protectionniste: G. de Molinari. 
Sociétés Coopératives en Italie: V. de Pareto. 
October— 
Les travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des Députés 
1891-92: A. Inesse. 
Le nouveau régime douanier des Colonies: A. Bouchié de 
Belle. 
Les assurances contre le chomage par suite d’incendie: 
Hi, Rochetin. 
November— 
La Réforme de la Propriété Fonciére: Y. Guyot. 
Les Impots arabes en Algérie: A. Bochard, 
L’état actuel de la question monétaire: G. Frangovs. 
Le mouvement agricole: G. Fouquet. 
Le prix du Bétail et les droits de douane: D. Zolla. 
Journal de la Société de Statrstique de Parts— 
September— 
La Population francaise: H. Levasseur. 
Les Irrigations. Etude economique et statistique: 1. 
Bernard. 
La Répartition de la propriété fonciere en Prusse. 
October and November— 
De !a Morbidité et de la Mortalité par profession: Dr. J. 
Bertillon. 
Revue d’ Hconomie Politique— 
September—_ t 
Les Sociétés Coopératives en Allemagne: Dr. H. Criiger. 
Idée de ’EKtat: M. Barckhausen. 
October— 
Observations sur la Sémiologie économique. 1** Partie 
Systéme de l’Indice unique et systéme Totalisateur: 
M. Pantaleoni. 
Essai sur la législation de la France. la police des manu- 
factures de papier: Mare Sauzet. 
Le réle sociale de la grande industrie: W. Lotz. 
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France— Contd. 
Revue @ Hconomie Politique—Contd. 
November— _ 

Les Sociétés Coopératives en Espagne et en Portugal: 
J. P. Hurtado. 

Essai historique sur la législation industrielle de la France : 
M. Sauzet. 

Les formes a’ idente : H. Schwiedland. 


GERMANY— 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomee und Statistik— 
Band ww, Heft 3— 

Zur Reform der Gemeindebesteuerung in Preussen: Dr. J. 
Friedberg. 

Die Kolonisation und die Agrarverfassung der Insel Nan- 
tucket im 17 und 18 Jahrhundert: A. Sartorius von 
Waltershausen. : ; 

Zur Lehre von den Lohngesetzen: Ff. J. Newmann. 

Die Litteratur der Unfall- und Krankenversicherung in der 
Schweiz: H. Heitz. 

Haushalts-Etat ftir das Deutsche Reich im Jahre 1892-93 : 
M, von Heckel. | 

Reichsversicherungsanstalt oder Berufsgenossenschaften als 
Trager der Unfallversicherung: O. Hampke. 

- Band iv, Heft 4— 

Die Stundenzonenzeit: W. Streckert. 

Ueber den Hinfluss des elterlichen Alters auf die Lebens- 
kraft der Kinder: J. Kérést. 

Das Hlend der Philosophie: Karl Marz. 

Der Zucker-Terminhandel: A. Bayerdérffer. 

Band w, Heft 5— 

Von der Theorie des Arbeitslohnes: Prof. de Ridder. 

Die industriellen Etablissements der geistlichen Stifter 
in Schlesien unter Friedrich dem Grossen: HJ. 
Fechner. | 

Das ‘Interstate Commerce ”’-Gesetz in den Vereinigten 

' Staaten: J. A. Hill. 

Gleiche: oder verschiedene Tarifierung von Getreide und 

} Mehl im deutschen Kisenbahnverkehr: C. Hampke.- 
. Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, §c.— 
Band wi, Halfte 2, 1892— 
Die Goldvorriite der russischen Regierung: 7. Buck. 
Uber die russische Handelsbilanz: N. Syrkin. 
Band iv, Hélfte 1— 

Die Schweizer Hisenbahnfrage: H. Ramsperger. — 

Studienreisen eines jungen “Staatsmannes in England am 
Schlusse des vorigen Jahrhunderts. | 

Band w, Hélfte 2— 
Das ree penen beck Weltreich als patie he yates 
M3 Fitger. 

Die Verbreitung der Pr Ghar aueM in peaphte Dr tie 

Pichler: : 1 os bia 
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Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs— 

Heft 4, 1892— 
Berewerke, Salinen, und Hiitten wihrend 1891. 
Verungliickungen deutscher Seeschiffe in 1890 und 1891. 
Schiffsunfalle an der deutschen Kiiste wahrend 1891. 
Schulbildung der im Ersatzjahre 1891-92 eingestellten 

-  Rekruten. 
Verbrechen und Vergehen gegen Reichsgesetze 1886-91. 

Vorlaufige Mittheilung. 

Das Salz im Deutschen Zollgebiet. 


Iraty— 
- Giornale deglt Hconomisti— 
September, 1892— 
Lia nazione armata. Studio di un nuovo ordinamento dell’ 
esercito (contd.—concluded. in Oct. and Nov. numbers) : 
T. Squilletta. 
Sulle dottrine economiche di Antonio Serra: R. Benini. 
Le intromissioni del governo nelle casse di Risparmio 
libere : 
La classificazione dei dati in Statistica: G. B. Salvioni. 
October— 
Monografie di alcuni operai braccianti nel Comune di 
Ravenna: M. Pasolini. 
Monte de pieta ed opere Pie: P. Sitta. 
November— 
Monografie di alcuni operai braccianti nel Comune di 
Ravenna: M. Pasolini. 
_. L’industria del corallo in Italia: C. Ghidigha. 
December— 
Gli elementi per risolvere il problema della Popolazione: 


FE, Virgilet. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique utsee= 
2° Invr., 1892— 
Zwei Hanshaltungsbudgets aus dem Kanton Thurgau : 
Dr. H. Hofmann. 
Statistik der Todesfiille des Amtes Oberhasli im Jahrzehnt 
1876-1885: J. Rengglt. 
Statistik der in der Schweiz erscheinenden Zeitungen, 
Zeitschriften und iihnlicher periodischer Publikationen : 
_ Dr. W. Bach. 
- Das Schweizer biir -gerrecht (cont. in sae livraison) : Dr. W. 
Reiser.. 
Die Ordnung des ‘Gemeinde- Rechnungs- und Kassawesens, 
als Grandlage einer schweiz. gemeinde- -Finanzstatistik : 
ae Liar, 1892— 
‘Procds-verbal de la Conférence de la Société Suisse de 
Statistique et des délégués officiels des eat ations 
féderale*et cantonales 4 Lugano. 
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Unirep StatTes— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. ivi, No. 2. September, 1892— | 
-Economic Causes of Moral Progress: S. N. Patten. 
Influence on Businessof the Independent Treasury: D. Kinley. 
Preventive Legislation in relation to Crime: CU. H. Reeve. 
Vol. it, No. 3. November, 1892— 
Effects of Consumption of Wealth on Distribution: W. Smart. 
Standard of Deferred Payments: H. A. Ross. 
Social Work at the Krupp Foundries: 8. M. Lindsay. 
American Hconomic Association Publications, 1892— 
Vol. vti, Nos. 4 and 5, Sinking Funds: #. A. Ross.- J 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 3, September, 1892— 
Asylum in Legations and in Vessels (contd. ): Prof. J. B. Moore. 
The Utility of | Speculation in Modern Commerce: A. 0. Stevens. 
Usury in Law and in practice: G. K. Holmes. 
Control of National Expenditures: N. H. Thompson. 
The Crown and Democracy in England: Prof. J. Macey. 
Irish Land Legislation (contd.): W. A. Dunning. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vti, No. 1, October, 1892— 
Legal Tender Notes in California: B. Moses. 
Recipr ocity: F. W. Taussig. 
Insurance and Business Profit: J. B. Clark. 
The Bank Note Question: OC. I’. Dunbar. 
Colonial Tariffs: W. Hill. 
Yale Review. Vol. 1. 
August, 1892— 
Immigration: F. A. Walker. 
The Confederate Foreign Loan. An Episode in the Finan- 
cial history of the Civil War: J. C. Schwab. 
Prussian Ministers and Imperial Rule: H. V. Raynolds. 
Chinese and Medieval Giids: F. W. Walliams. 
November— 


The Ultimate Standard of Value: J. B. Clark. 


Unitrep Kincpom— 
Economic Journal. Vol. i, No. 7. September, 1892— 

The Australian Strike, 1890: A. Duckworth. 

Profit-Sharing and Co-operative Production: LD. L. Price. 

Fancy Monetary Standards: Lt. Giffen. 

A new Standard of Value: the late Walter Bagehot. 

Capital and Labour: their relative strength: Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson. 
The perversion of Economic history: Rev. W. Cunningham. 

A reply: Prof. A. Marshall. 

The Hconomic Review. Vol. wi, No. 4. October, 1892— 

What attitude should the Church adopt towards the aims and 
methods of Labour Combinations?: Rev. Canon H. Scott 
Holland. 

The present position of the ‘Sweating System” Question in 
the United Kingdom: D. F. Schloss. 

Co-operative Credit- banking in Germany: H. W. Wolff. 
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VII.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1892' 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and ws Divisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior. Datos trimestrales del, afio 1892.) The National Statis- 
NN Re mee occa geese sce due bs cacdcosstescsscnostessuedeense’ tical Department 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres (Province). Policia. Memoria del] The Police Depart- 


Departamento de, correspondiente al afio 1891 ........ ment 
Buenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers)  ...........8 tistical Bureau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
k.k., fiir 1891. Heft 2. Lief.1 und 2. Bergwerks- 
Pe POE EION 10) el BDTE ASO 12. ..50...ccccccccssscssasvossntbontecederds 
‘Civilrechtspflege in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Fate 
Kénigretchen und Landern. Die Ergebnisse der, The Central Statisti- 
Mea a EE A LL OL, 00s sc0ccccenediaevessdisadgedvanversaetdacdoind 
Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische Uebersichten =| The Statistical De- 


The Ministry of Agri- 
culture 


cal Commission 


treffend den auswirtigen. (Current monthly num- partment, Ministry 
Bee aes ia cuss 5 cui ssh loucod Devas sassnmapaminennaceesaganees of Commerce 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fiir 1887 .... 
Statistische Monatsachrift. April, May, Aug., and| Dr. K. T. Inama- 
Sept., 1888. April and Oct., 1889. March, 1890. Sternegg 
Nov. and Dec., 1891; and current numbers for 1892 
Volkszihlung. Die Ergebnisse der, vom 31st Dec., k 
_ 1890. Hett I. Die Be aihavischen Ergebnisse a) ne Coe ars 
PUG ALU EOL ge ee 0.2 ccasne-nceesenceseseadansensonerensaceodassons 
Huncary. Ungarns Waurenverkehr mit Oesterreich | The Royal Hungarian 


tical Commission 


und anderen Liandern fiir 1891. La. fol. «0.0... Statistical Bureau 
Praeve. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... reau 
Belgium— 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. | The Bureau of Gene- 
(Current monthly numbers) .......ssecccee cesses eeseeeeees ral Statistics 


Salaires et Budgets ouvriers en Belgique au mois d’avril ihn 
1891. Rete omeuts fournis par les Conseils de pa coneaee a 
VIndustrie et du Travail. 870. wiecesscsssersetreereteees 
BrvussEts. Bulletin hebdomadaire de statistique re a, Hove vanes 
graphique et Médicale. (Current NUMPHEYB), «.croecasase “ner ; 


Bulgaria—~"— 
Commerce de la Principauté avec les Pays tie ed 
Pendant 1891. AtO.  ....ssesereereeerseerseeicies seeegneeenees The Statistical 
Dénombrement de la Population. Résultats generaux > a kadit faa 
du, de la Principauté de Bulgarie le 1° Janvier, | 
1888. Sm. 460. ccccssssscssssssecseneeeeaeecssssneeesetserensercaenees 4 


Chile. Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de la Ribena, The late C.T. Maude, 
ON 1891. BVO. v..ccscssssssssesseversceseennerseserncsceascesepanesesesssensatenss Esq. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. me 
J Sir Robert Hart, 


China. Customs Gazette. April—June, 1892. A4to..... G.C.M.G 
Denmark— 
Importation et exportation, production d’eau de vie et | The Statistical Bu- 
de sucre de betteraves en 1891. 40. c...eccssereceseessees real 


The Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1892. (Current numbers) Roondmiyiseetery 


Egypt— 
Commerce Extérieur. Bulletinmensueldu. (Current] A. Caillard, Esq., 
DUI DGS as, sdsdede vhs Hibblas AALS TOR oy AT ay C.M.G. 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin Sc ae The Department 
(Current numbers) :21.824,44..ceceie tl enone ee 


OEE EERE OOOOH EEE Oa EHO EHS OOOO EEEEEEFOSEEEHETEH HSE HH HEE EOE HEHE H HEE ts eae 


France— 

Agriculture. Ministére del’. Bulletin. No. 5, Sept., 
and No. 6, Oct., 1892 (containing “ Statistique Agri- 
cole Annuelle,” 1891). Plate, la. 8V0. wesc sees 

Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des, au 31 ae Z 
Décembre, 1889. Documents divers. 1° Partie, it Saeed of Fab 
France—Intérét Général ou... csscssssssescsssesesssecwsenes Mid hae 

Commerce de la France. Tableau Général du, avec The Titer tone 
ses Colonies et les Puissances Etrangéres pendant FON As ae git te 
LBOL.. LAGOS iiss haeetli. uel bbe csdetl Ns seve eee 

Enfants. Rapports par M. Théophile Roussel faits } / 
au nom de la Commission chargée d’examiner 1° | 
la Proposition de loi ayant pour objet la Protection | Dr. F. J. Mouat, 
des Hinfants abandonnés, delaissés ou maltraités. LL.D., F.R.CS. 
2° le Projet de loi sur la Protection de l’Enfance. 
Vols.:i etiii;.4to. 11882-83) e... Au ain eee 

Finances, Ministére des, Bulletin de Statistique =| 


The Ministry of Agri- 
culture 


de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- The Ministry of Fi- 


DOr) oo 1acionsaSbdbub e.%e coke moose APC SEINE Dn EE Sie Rp 
Travaux Publics. Ministére des, Bulletin de Statis- The Ministry of Pub- 
tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly i. Ww ok yo 
BALI DOTS) £262, 22 3. saps eRe abseieveadves sta ohis. Seen ae Sot" San 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de mine Tie Topeerie 
X* année, 1889. Diagrams, &c., la. 8V0.  ...... ee sseees ra auth 
L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
DOLS) oo ccvbewvcivovenn acts odpeavrncuentuawcAghll PTI tb a anean REE cbt 2 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ # : 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par-} 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly a 
TALI DOYS ) hase ngs foes Joos eden stseevecedey esd eee rte ATe ee 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
NUM DOLE) oo esspechseoc ioe MEPL. dt. Pa f 
See aaa Politique. (Current monthly num- 
CIS) vedere eau pmateha tee adadaan savas citysbancys saree mee ies cone ne 


Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 
numbers) . fs 


EH POHETOOET OEE FEPETEOETH OHH ELO EO OEE HOH ESTEE HEE FED DET POPPED ETIR EHH TOOT OESD 
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Donations. | | By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
: : : ete, 
Base ortascuriecianncte rah he Lnneanion 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current . 
monthly numbers) AS OeEOR en rane ene } eee oer 


Germany— 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche nil | The Imperial Statis- 


weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current monthly figal Ronen 


SM cata raycsasénsrcnzstanséodsepsesuededensee sts 
Prussia— 

Ernteertrages im preussischen Staate. Die Ergeb- ) 
nisse der Ermittelung des, fir 1891. Diagram- 
“5 Lasccchs ene: (Gert ie RRM ya ta 

' S§Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen 
der Gestorbenen sowie die Selbstmorde und die | The Royal Prussian 
tédlichen Verungliickungen im preussischen Staate { Statistical Bureau 
MNT Oe oie ep sere yncenrvenpeensonttesesssophanay oaied 

Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bu- 
reaus. 1890, Heft 4. 1891, Heft 3 und 4. Dia- 





I eyo cisien Spcepeneodionsnoose oonotosasoedtanat cand J 
Saxony. Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir] The Statistical Bu- 
NN Ee oigz ci cess pepaparsapogrer costeosiaesat zap ares reau of Saxony 
Berlin— 


Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Wit- ) 
terung. (Current weekly and monthly num-| my. statistical Bu 
EYE) (od eT ris ere cf ital . 

Die Popa Worhaltoion in Berlin im September, ; PR dap det eek 
edi ssc ya eessusenaneseoavig retddagtasiastntere dees 

Frankfort— 

Jahresbericht tiber die Verwaltung des preg icunalsy) 
wesens die Kranken-anstalten und dieoeffentlichen { The Statistical Bu- 
Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. J. ahrgang [ reau 
TS). Boa (00h eal O85 eee ee ey eee veo 

Statistische Beschreibung der Stadt Frankfurt am) m porkat Rees 
Pain ihiee Bevdlkerang. ‘Theil 1. ie | a aed 


aiissere Vertheilung der Bevélkerung. Diagram ciety 
and maps, SVO. (1892 .2.9.0....61. salen eae eieeee. J 
Hampurc. Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1891.1] The German Consul- 
re css caasnnsseerseoh OECHEL aeddaiteg BEIT nao’ General 


Jahrbiicher fir Nationalékonomie und as pice Pablish ek 
Band iv, Hefte 83—5. 1892 o...cccccegeceeceeeereereenees 


Greece— 
Comnierce special de la Gréce. Bulletin mensuel du, | mp 7. Pittar, Esq. 
BI AIM UNG, ESOS | ..cncccescccootetcob-ncqsinonvieadanndeeaacodpoceoa ness ig 
Aruens. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville d’Athénes. i The Statistical Bu- 
(Current monthly numbers) +.......:ccseeseeeseeeersseeneees reat 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1892— 
194. Zootecnia. Provvedimenti a vantaggio della 
Produzione equina negli anni 1891-92... The Director-Gerie- 
195. Atti della commissione consultiva per la ral of Agriculture 
Fillossera. “Map. 1892 - cssssssssrereneererensererserres | 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Annali di Statistica— 

Ruoli organici delle Amministrazioni civili e mili-)} 
tari del Regno al 1° Luglio, 1891, confrontati con 
quelli degli antichi Stati Italiani al 1 Gennaio, 1859 

Statistica Industriale. Fase. 43. Provincia di 
Apeseia. . 1 6O2 crc... pkskeenal cgeerva te eoat ee oe 

Tavole della Frequenza e durata delle Malattie 
osservate nelle persone inscritte a Societa di mutuo 


soccorso. TSO2 0.5.5 3ci.sdiscbedistoscmes Gereeeecewvis teen 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current numbers) .........cs.csccsccesscseseneses | Tho ‘Director-G 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri.. (Current a Sian De. 
numbers) ...ccst an tecdateacectess ols cee eee eee L ; x 
Bollettino phe delle situazioni dei Conti degli Spade of the 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) ................ 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
(Current numbers): 05..0.<-\.0si.dlaaseteee ane H 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
weekly numbers) © ....:ss...0:1.d.cs-cansueecttesnesstaees eeaeenen ane 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current num bers).:.5.5385..:.:::<ss3sesccyeennts so eee ee a 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) ............ J 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ........:scessesee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num-]/ 
Devs) \secsctees edi. tllove nstcices esos cacyisavcsevasne ness soeaeetenn ian i 3 
Mexico— 
Exportaciones. Afio fiscal de 1891-92. Segundo bee 
a retiael Fol.» 1802:0233645..5.7. eee eee aa The’ Statistical (Has 


ae oe ah : : : reau 
Maritimo. Noticias del Movimiento, exterior e interior . 


en el afio fiscal de 1890-91. Fol. Mexico, 1892 .... 


Netherlands— 
Geboorten. Statistik der, en der sterfte naar den The Netherland 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. mab Reeh sis 


Sheets. (Current monthly numbers) ..........cce ieee: ; 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1891. Gedeelte 1, 2.| The Ministry of 

AU ees Ae Aisa cost vipat ias se f... RAN ee Commerce 
Statistiek van den In—, Uit—, en Doorvoer over het | Dr. Verkerk 

Jahr 1891. Gedeelte 1 and 2. 2 vols., la. fol......... Pistorius 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays- Bas pour 1891.) 

Livr. 1. Statistique de la Metropéle. 8vo. ............ The Statistical In- 
Bijdragen van het Siatistisch Instituut. No. 2, 1892. stitute 

SOs Peters kctae tsncsooenttetis Sa beseariipessosvessrevien cous savesessene tama 

Russia— 

Agricultural Year Book for 1892. Part 2. Maps,] The Department of 

Svo. (In RUSSia) secs cesecsseee tees ieecsteeeseenneets cesses Agriculture 


The Department of 


» recettes douaniéres de Empire, 1891. (Current Customs 


Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe et} 
monthly numbers) ........ convustiycvieubco¥ikthon ope anh cat me i 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 
Diagram-maps showing prices of Rye and Oats x 


Russia in Europe on Ist July, lst Sept., and 1st > The Department of 


RMR MRS ORUS: feds dajs ca sdnitdescsviceeaeesone ivccnesedssonnecseees Assessed Taxes 
Servia— 
Recensement de Ja Population, 31 Décembre, 1890. 
EE APMIS UO 8) aces cb2XGcdan se oakiey o wbettedevivendadears ie Sintistical B 
Viticulture. Statistique de la, pour 1889. La. 8vo. me ohh ene Uae 
ON ec occscsachesensnnet) oi i 
Spain— 
Aranceles de Aduanas para la Peninsula e Islas Baleares.) The Director-Gene- 
Woaieaomraueial. lua: Svo: © 1892-5 2.........c..beckvesenecas ral of Customs 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-General 
Estadistica del, (Current numbers).......0........ccsscesees of Indirect Taxation 


Instituto Geografico y Estadistico. Memorias del, The Institut 
Tomos 8 y 9. Map and plates, la. 8vo. 1889-92... eee ews 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. ee ot Phe Sorety 


NER EE PICT 08a cd sce ssc esha eteesedssnascoocsscvadesbaansnnwatic 
Sweden— 

Banking, &c. Monthly Statements of. (Current ) 

DN 08 28 acon oc 5 denne cant osnnptvoee Get Mtangss tc vices ted 


Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken, 1891. 4to..... 1 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Rikshanks stillning, 1891. ae Central Statisti- 


0 6-05 fo ins suds vonh lo vonavadlentceiusaeyctinnsdasee { cal Bureau 
RB Umemcn mrss Oe OI, 460.,:.4...:.....cnsdteevcorateseetcsvncses | 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Nos. 2,3, 1892. 8vo. ................ 


Trade. Monthly returns of. (Current numbers) _.... ) 


Switzerland— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire et Bulletin mensuel des mariages, ) 


naissances et des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. 
OOS sie CRRA AY 5) oh 2 eS ee me ae 
Examen Pédagogique de Recrues en automne 1891. cee Se 
Ra if e8 nas ecan os Se clncatNapacuadersacesesesdoatiese’ 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1892. Quartal-Hefte 
Cela ps aNd Giaerams, 460. oes. sesessieeseestenes J 


United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports on ee, The Secretary of 
POOP OLE CNE TIINNCTS) ..25.....<.50esncsercseveeiasas ocencunsndesseey Agriculture 
Census Bulletins. 1890. 199, Colored Population in 
1890. 208, Statistics of Churches. 204, inmates 
of Juvenile Reformatories. 265, 208, 216, Popula- 
tion by color, sex, and general nativity, 1890. 206, 
Annual Interest charge on bonded indebtedness. | The Superintendent 
207, Cotton Production. 210, 240, Cereal Produc- of Census 
tion in 1889. 211—817, Statistics of Manufactures, 
1890, in Cities. Index to Bulletins................cce 
Extra Census Bulletins, 1890. 23, Irrigation. 25, 26, 
Statistics of Farms, Homes, and Mortgages 


Consular Reports for July and August, 1892. 8vo..... Dar coe sae w= 


You Ly.. PART Iv. Sk 


s 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- ) 
rent.monthlymumbers) '.2.2..0.0dierred tense cadslanscesaee eee 
Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation. 
Quarterly Report for the three months ending 30th fhe 


June, 1892.4 (No. 4, 1601-02|",..c cas tistics, 1a 





internal Commerce of the United States. Report on, Depa 
for 1891. Commerce of the Great Lakes, the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. Map, 8vo............. 4 
Observations made during 1888 at the U. S. Naval] The U. S. Naval 
Observatory. Diagrams, 4to. 1892 oo... cseeeeees Observatory 
Public Debt and Cash in Treasury of the United States. {| The Secretary of the 
Monthly statements of. (Current numbers) ............ Treasu 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthl 
Bulletins. (Current numbers) ..........0..sssssessesescevseees 4 Te OE ences 
Massachusetts— 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1891. S8vo..... 


Labor. 22nd Annual Report of the Bureau of | The Bureau of Sta- 
Labor Statistics. March, 1892. (Tenement House tistics of Labor 
Census of Boston. Rooms, Rents) ...........scceeeee 

WIsconsiINn University. School of Economics, Political 
Science, and History. Announcement for 1892-93. Oe ae 


SVO. aiivsicateasergies os egavesnviegeesrsdetnabald’ae tgs CoemneD eee 
Brooxtyn. Annual Report of the Department of | The Superintendent 
Police:and Excise for. L891.” S¥0....c scum ener of Police 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers). ........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 4 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
TUTADELS) seaessavensys nus chdnesocsas+<080>s odpieales .peceeietn aie as 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. (Current numbers)........ Leer i. Sepia... ¢ 


Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 3, ee |) The Editors 
LBOD a, .asceseconessentede Wodueh ita yastigs on Somnidh Cosi oem aia et EO 
: a i 
wh, 1008 ve eonerceneen etere ine 


The Yale Review. Vol.i, No.3. Nov., 1892..............0 “ 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- : 

tions. No.8. 8vo% 518024. .2.),..2.eee on eae) 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings. 

New Series. Vol. xviii, 1890-91. Plates, 8vo. ........ } The Academy 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Annals. Volsii, Nos,.2 and 3, 1892425 peee eee ye 


American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. 
vii, Nos. 4 and 5. Sinking Funds, by #. A. Ross. > The Association — 
D892 aicsceviacostbceones ds Robdielectetesooiezsyan suitanaden tet an 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiv, ie 
No. 3, 1892: Platesigth.. cos on The Society 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- 
tions. June, Sept., 1892. (Statistical Inquiry con- ¢ The Association 
cerning Domestic Service): LZ. WM. Salmon. 8vo..... 
a ed Institute. Journal. (Current monthly num- \ The Tusttute 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge. Vol. xxviii. Plates, 4to. 1892 . ie The Institution 
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$= 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Uruguay. Monrevipro. Censo municipal del De- 
partamento y de la Ciudad de Montevideo. Edificacion, | The Bureau of Gene- 
Escuelas, Poblacion e Industrias, i889-90. Maps, plans, ral Statistics 
MR REELS COS Os der ccet sok .anssrsacstacesessleaucesscocivessstaccssnce 


International— 
See tenons doe Donan. (Curt nom} mya Board GP Trad 
Congrés Pénitentiaire International de Saint-Péters- 
bourg, 1890. Actesdu. Vols.ivandyv. 8vo. ee See a ouy 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
Judia, British— 
Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, in 1890-91. 
We e700) |) 1892 ,....ccscccsscsccorescencesvzeseers 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1881-82 to 1890-91. 26th number. [C-6736.] 1892 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
recoup (Current NUMDETS) ..........ccscescscoconseavarssers 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current 
BO onan cneen scons execceaedaeasiedeusseagendsesentas 
Trade. Review of the, of India in 1891-92. 1, Cnt 


The India Office 


The Department of 
Finance and Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Sea-borne Trade. 2, Trans-frontier Trade. 3, Coast- phe Oe Wet 


WR ARM ooo. occ. css ocscysecncsevensesecsseseeai¥atrsetesssaners ee 
Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) «......seeeeeeee The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal. Vol. lxi, Part 1, No. 2, and Part 2, No. 2, 

Sd eee ioc a cacgen snes dacdass Ghencgivaresbhugeces sane j The Society 

Proceedings. April—July, 1892 .......cseeseeseseerseees 


Canada, Dominion of— 


Census of 1891. Bulletin No. 13. 2 Nae George Johnson, Esq. 


VV OSV eee ecere cance nceaeiassenosercargsncsesuatersopeseaproseosasvecs 
Agriculture and Colonisation. Report of Select Stand- } 
Ing Committee, 1892 .......ecrcceercererecerrescsscessersrverserere 
Canals Revenue Branch of Department of Railways 
and Canals. Report for 1890-91 .........sescscceeseseeees ; 
Dairy Commissioner. 2nd Annual Report for 1891-92 ' J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Debates of the House of Commons, Session 1892. C.M.G. 
WURa Re TA TACL erence scnae-.-s--ncesvsisecscanoonesessasomergnarsevonsoce 
Horses. Trade with Great Britain in, 1892. ............ 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent of, for 1891 .... 
Steamboat Inspection. Report on, for 1891 ............... J 
Banks acting under Charter. Monthly Statements. 
OCUPTeENG MUMDETS) ....-5---:--cc-psrseeerecscordcsenneressrecoeescoesoes k 
ae Companies and Building Societies. Report on, iS og erie 
for 1891. SVO... i. ssecessssssesceesseesensneesessesseasesnsneseneneesanecs 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1891. a iat: The Compiler 
FEAL OF ISSUC........sceserercsersreenssrersnsenesessseneneneressanerenecsenees 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and peated The Society 
tions for 1891. Vol. ix. Plates, maps, 4t0. .....0000 
OAc 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Toronto University. The Benefactors of the Univer- 
sity, after the Great Fire of 11th February, 100} The University 


Plate, SHO.) vee ciceiss mises vbeanacwengs te ougven vty ecdvas ee eee eee 
Cape of Good Hope. Port Elizabeth Chamber of] The Chamber of 
Commerce. 27th Annual Report for 1891. 8vo......... Commerce 
Ceylon— 


Census of Ceylon, 1891. Vol. i, General Report.) 
Vol. ii, Area and Population, age, nationality, birth- | Lionel Lee, Esq., the 
place, education, religion, and occupation. Vol. iii, } Superintendent of 
List of Towns and Villages, with houses, families,| Census 
and population therein. 3 vols., map, fol..........0..0. 

Railways. Report of the General Manager of the] J. C. Farquharson, 
Ceylon Government Railways for 1891. Fol. ........ } 


Jamaica— 
Annual Report of us Registrar-General for the 
eighteen months ended 31st March, 1891. Fol. 


Causesof Death. Tables showing, at different periods The, Regier a 


of Life, in the eighteen months ended 31st March, | ral of cern ies 
rf: Mia (7) Rr +) 
New South Wales— ‘ 
Agricultural Gazette. (Current numbers).............0008 race rte of ATi; 


Aborigines. Report of the Board for the Protection ) 
of, for 1891. Hol. .sc.0.. casas nesses eae kee 
Agriculture. Report of the Department of, for 1891 
Fisheries of the Colony. Report of the Commissioner 
for USOT Wy Boks seiko ariten. igi ne ri 
Mines and Agriculture. Annual Report of the De- > ree pe emetpe 
partment for 1891. Maps and plans, fo]. «0.0.0.0... OF eo) aaa 
Postmaster-General. Annual Report of the, for 1891 
Railways and Tramways. Annual Report of the Rail- 
way Commissioner for the year ending 30th June, j 
1892. Diagrams andomap, fol../22%2.2..0. eee 
Census and Industrial Returns Act of 1891. (In- 
formation respecting.) The Coal Mining Industry. | The Government 
Census of 1891. Part 1. Ages of the People. 4to. .... Statistician 
Statistical Register for 1891 and previous years. 8vo. 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Department. Quinquennial 
Investigation, 1890. Third Division of Profits. } The Commissioner 
Annual Report, 1891.7 4to. 0.3.0.0), ne 
Official Handbook, 1892. Map and diagram, 8vo. ........ Registrar- General 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceed- ; 
ings, 1891.2 Vol. ‘xxiv,\\iPlates,'8y0.t7...c0 oo \ The Institute 


Queensland— 


Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and jie The Registrar of 


Unions. Sixth report of the Registrar of, for Friendly Societies 


LBQOsO 1 NON imcvshwiesscvenenecsscestets oft oeetecale eth tent aman 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Queensland— Contd. 


Statistics of the Colony for 1891. Fol. ............ cee The Recist G 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing 1 tOtiesn ae 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ...........0.e ee a+ 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Cur- 
CSE TUTMCOL SENS gyn SN Oe See aoa The Registrar-Gene- 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Annual Report of ral of 8. Australia 
the Registrar-General for 1891. Fol. ............ cece 
Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics for the year) L. H. Sholl, Esq., 


ending 3lst March, 1892, with Report........00......0.04 Under Secretary 
Census of 1891. Part 4. Education of the People. and Government 
ese criss ens ccaaeleyginilsvhentiadcueysevonas boblgbelege Statist 
Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.] The Government 
MME oO e200 50 cn vice ovacZacosensonsesessasacagsghcasenstacss Secretary 
Tasmania— 
Census. Results of a Census of Tasmania, 1891.] The Government 
Part 8. Occupations of the People. Fol. 0.0.0.0... Statistician 


Railways. Report on the Tasmanian Government ; ; 
[ROS tt CSS 2 SS) 2) ena } Frederick Back, Esq. 


Victoria— 
Census of Victoria, 1891. Parts 5. Conjugal Con- 
dition; 6. Education; 7. Sickness and Infirmity; | H. H. Hayter, Hsq., 


BE RE OTS LL OL. 5.0.....sacsvocsip-cvay oonngsesrattnntnssb¥ebany 0x | ©.M.G., Govern- 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1891. Part 4.| ment Statist 
Interchange; Part 5. Vital Statistics. Fol. ............ J 
Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery of) 
Victoria. Report of Trustees for 1891. 8vo.......... 9 
Catalogue of eee ca care, Magazines, &c., received at i pe, temalces 
Melbourne Public Library. 8vo. 1891.......... yeast 


Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. Vol. iv. aot . 
Beriosmeatt t,o blates, Svo. 1892. j......1.Je.ceecattaes The Society 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— : 

Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables, showing 4 
acreage under crops and grass, and the number of | The Board of Agri- 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in the United King- culture 
RRM SI OST OV Os «cnr. .a0 i. ecoeanescnceoqeacsnsennnecsnceoanangnennnae# 

Allotments Acts. Acquisition of Land by local au-) 
PSCC PENS LOL) 1692. 0.oc...s.secvussssnersecnetoanedsensononeee : 

County Council Elections, 1892. Cost. (268.) 1892 

Elementary Education. (Schools receiving special 


Brants.) . (836.) © 1892. u...s....cesessesdecescesesssncassanceecnees J. Pittar, Eso. 
Friendly Societies, Reports on, for 1891. Part A. r T. J. Pittar, Po 
PR aac. scxrvackodecs-vaicesecdnaneses! conedanesaeneonsnasvauncee 
Joint Stock Companies. (119.) 1892 .........coccesesees 


Labourers (Ireland) Acts. (Cottages.) (334.). 1892 | 
Local Taxation. Licences, 1891-92 (823.) 1892 .... ) 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Local Taxation Returns, England, 1890-91. Part 1.) 


(269.)» Y8O2. ..3. RIERA eee 
Local Taxation Returns, Scotland, 1890-91. Parts 1—6. 
(309.) 1892 oo een enti alee hee tne 


Metropolitan Hospitals, &c. ‘Third Report from Select 
Committee on. (321;)) 189272. Ae. Eee 
Parliamentary Elections. (Illiterate voters.) (819.) 


TOO RR. eT ER cossshs Site eet MAC, ea rT. J. Pittar, Esq. 
Paupers. (England and Wales.) (266.) 1892 ........ | 
Pilotage Returns for 1891. (212.) 1892 ............. see 


Poor Relief. (England and Wales.) (270-C.) 1892 
Public Works Loan Board, 1891-92. Seventeenth 
Annual Report. (242.)  1892.i2...ssscscssssacscsveccelecends 
Savings Banks Returns for 1891. (847.) 1892 ........ 
Workhouses. Consumption of Spirits, &c. (292.) 1892) 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers.).... The Board of Trade 
Local Government Board. Twenty-first Annual itt The Based 
port, for 1891-92, [O-6745.]  8V0. s...escssteccsetsese ee 
Railways. Summary of Statistics of, for 1881 and “44: 
1887.91. Sheets if 1 Usa606 tte saaedcPueto tend ite tet oekee a eee a Cite aed 
Railways. General Report on Share and Loan Capital, ) 
(Cod ne The Board of Tra 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns)... 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Seventieth Re- 


port of Commissioners. (855.) 1892 \ ne Weta eR oe 


Coeerer eee ner es esterases 


England— 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and ral of England 
Deaths to Sept., 1892:°"No175;, 8v0. ns. aces 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. | The Trustees of the 
11 ‘parts, A600. LE 02 rac. ssesnsssaretesevene den acenegmarterrene am Museum 

Lonpon. Wandsworth District. Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report of the Board of Works for 1891-92, with Th Board of vices 
the report of Medical Officers of Health for 1891. Beet oa: ee 


SV Orn certeeree: esesdecesdnegenacavesscassssnnes odesenues teat hte Gta tatt naam 
MANCHESTER. Public Free Libraries. Annual Report wd gy by eas 
for 1891-92. Svo, inlets Autre Bee nea \ The Chief Librarian 
Ireland— 


The Registrar-Gene- 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current mal of ‘Trelaal 


Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of et 
weekly returns) 


PH CO Oooo He FORE EOOOOEHEEE SESE EE OH OE OE EOED HOOT EEEOHETHOLOES ESD 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal . 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Quarterly Return, for ral of Scotland 
4 the quarter ending 30th Sept., 1892.0... ceseeneeee 
*LASG@OW. The Mitchell Library. Eleventh General . 
Report, 1889-91. 8vo. ebactee sacbvocdetecvschdadets¥abe sent OOEe \ The Library 


1892. | Additions to the Library. 703 
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(d) Authors, &c. 
BovrGapE tA Darpye (Dr. E. pz). Paraguay: The 
Land and the People, natural wealth and commercial | E. G. Ravenstein, 
capabilities. English edition edited by EH. G. Raven- Esq. 
stein. xiv +243 pp., map and plates, 8vo. 1892........ J 
Cooper (JosEpH). Tabular guides to ordinary and 
Industrial Life Assurance, &c. Folded sheets. 1892 } The Author 
Datta Voura (Riccarpo). Camere e Borse del Lavoro. 


BR ree Oe a ALIPONZO, LSO2 oo... cca cacccsstensccncsevescosesesavep fe 
Dr Brot (C.). Le métal méprisé. [L’argent-métal ]. 
LU to TEED CORES Se eee arene ee, ” 


EperwortH (F. Y.). Mathematical Psychics, an essay 
on the application of mathematics to the ral es 
RelOnGe ee vill LOO pp:, Svo.. 188k... .......csccsesamescase J 

Etison (THomas). A Centennial Sketch of the Cotton 
Trade of the United States. 28 pp., 8vo. New York, + Messrs. Ellison & Co. 
De arriba csiesvesosu snvnsvsecsieusiahidece-consvneeveuscedes 

Fisner (Dr. Irvine). Mathematical Investigations 3 
the Theory of Value and Prices. 124 pp., 8vo. [N or The Author 
Mae I es ced. whoon sv sovsdsncensosesccvetseasboavienitea 

Gipson, (GEORGE R.). The Vienna Bourse. 33 pp., 
ee NC WEYOPk, 1892 ..........ssc.cossccsesesetrassaciannens 2? 

Gow Witson and Stanton (Messrs.). Annual Reports 
on the Tea Trade during 1889-90, and 1891, and ssf A. G. Stanton, Esq. 
current weekly reports. Diagrams, fol. 1890-92........ 

Henry (Jamus). Aeneidea, or critical, exegetical, and 
aesthetical remarks on the Aeneis. Indices. 188 pp., 
SMUT EE TLS OS.....,.c0cc2sc.-cosessvoonconsssnannstabagrecavecesens 

Hewins (W.A.S.). English Trade and Finance chiefly’ 
in the seventeenth century. xxxv+174 pp., sm. 8vo. + The Author 
Bae oy ens ocncno¥iiosranejesenosagganontsebsdionyeacen segs 

Howarp (Luxr). The Climate of London deduced 
from Meteorological observations made in the metro- De GaRoleatsatt 
polis and at various places around it. 2nd edition. aes htag ve aa Je 
3 vols., diagrams and plates, 8V0. 1838 ........sseseeesees 

JoHANNIS (A.J. DE). Le Monopole de la Production Thosd nelie 
del Argent. 16 pp., 8vo. Florence, 1892..................4 flees 

JURASCHEK (Dr. Franz von). Ubersichten der Welt- 
ire eee eh Ge IL 2M0., - 1892.......c0.c.eccnss.sossesssaedes ve 

Miscuter (Dr. Ernst). Handbuch der Verwaltungs- 

Statistik. Band1. Allgemeine Grundlagen der Ver- : 
waltungs-Statistik. ae 323 pp., 8vo. Stuttgart, Bd estas 
Deo. 2.2.---.nessncecsascorsaccnseonaenrsscssornnecsosceees 
Mortimer (Tuomas). General Dictionary of Commerce, 
Trade, and Manufactures, exhibiting their present state > Dr. @. B. Longstaff 
in every part of the world. 8vo. 1810... 
Prarr (JAMES). Excelsior. 208 pp., 8vo. 1892 ........ The Author 
Priestley (Joseph)— 
Historical account of the navigable rivers, canals, and ) 
railways of Great Britain as a arene to ich a | 
Priestley and Walker’s new map of Inland Naviga- ! 
tion. Le + 702+ viii pp., maps, 8vo. 1881 ............ Dr. G. B. Longstatt 
Also large Map of Inland Navigation and Railroads, 
BPE O UME ALO: sis. -cesscsstgcssvescsveashoatestersscossceneosecosenrsscasersnees if) 

Rarratovicu (Artuur). Note sur les stocks d’or du 
Trésor et de la Banque de Russie. 22 pp., 8vo. Pass, | The Author 
SOc eg iircecssssessenceosees eee eminc xssinciressasoatettoesthcttag 


The Trustees of the 
Author 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
SonvLze-GAvVERNITZ (Dr. GERHART VON). Der Gros- 
betrieb, ein wirtschaftlicher und socialer Fortschritt. 
Eine Studie auf dem Gebiete der Baumwollindustrie. beet 
vi+ 281 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, 1892 ............2.. case 
Srreet’s List of Newspapers published in Great Britain 
and Ireland. xlvii+231 pp., map, 8vo. 1892.. at mangas Sorte TEA 
Tuompson (HERBERT 'M.). The Theory of Wages and 
its application to the eight hours question and oer bps ns ede 
labour problems. xxiv+140 pp., 8vo. 1892. ............ 
Trattt (H. D.). Central Government. viii+ 162 pp., 


Svo. “SIBO2) -Gi..: Seneca era esdeeieeae eeetene, e * 
Watprote (SPENCER). The Electorate ‘and the Legis- 
lature. vii +163 pp., Svo... 1892. 2.8..cke See i 


Watras (LEon). The Geometrical Theory of the 
Determination of Prices. 64 pp., 8vo. Philadelphia, } The Author 
VBOD cxsaacheaesescccadnasannncsacteaseppren abi aevan decease 
Wetts (Davip A.). Four pamphlets (1) A Primer of 
Tariff Reform, 1892. (2) McKinley’s views and states- | The Hon. David A. 
manship. (3) A Tariff for Revenue, what it really Wells 
means. (4) The Plutocratic Revolution. S8vo. 1892 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxii, Nos. 1 : 

ani 2: Plates. Bvo. 16032 A aging 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. 

Sept., 1892. Vol. ti, No..'7........5.-Siccoqns-ce eee 
Economie Review. Vol. ii, No.4. S8vo. 1892 .......00....... The Publishers 
Cobuen Club— 

Annual General Meeting, 1892. Report. 12mo.........} 

Fiscal Federation of the Empire, by G. W. Medley. > The Club 

A2m0. USGA F 2. 2. asa. dacace. eg 

East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
seh ae of Ironfounders. (Current monthly gs. ie Weenie 
Howard Association. Report. October, 1892, and Leaf- TENT Ces 

lets with regard to Pauperism and Crime, &e. ............ me 
Imperial Federation League. Imperial Federation, the The L 

{monthly | Journal of the League. (Current numbers) } ri 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ The Institute 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, May, “so ck 

1892. Plates. ‘8vo. ......... : Sa sf BE TE a 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 

DUM DEE) | 5Fa coven st gases sesews worennvesbe: svaie! apt be pee Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 

and Proceedings. 1891- 92. Fourth series. Vol. v, } The Society 

NON 2 WO cetera ing hin nae vives 
Royal Agricultural Boas Journal. ‘Third Series. } 

3) 


} The Association 


Vol. ii, Part 3. 1892 (contains “ Allotments and 
Small Holdings,” by Sir J. B. Lawes and J. H. Gilbert) 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. October, 1892. ec 


ote EE LS RUT nats: ARMM ROOET SO Mo 4 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 


1892. | Additions to the Inbrary. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 


Royal College of Surgeons of England, Calendar for 

1892. 8yvo. > Ee ae Ct AD! RS Se eR } The College 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. (Current : 

io oo coecnacwarwes ndvvcciracseries i ae } The Society 
Royal Irish Academy. Transactions. Vol. xxx. Parts 
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Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirtschaft, &. Band iv, Halfte 1 und 2. 8vo. 
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Army. Annual Return for 1891. [C-6722.] 8vo. 1892. 
Bankruptcy. Report of Board of Trade on, [C-6825.] 1892. 
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Lunacy Commissioners’ Report for 1891. (820.) 8vo. 1892. 
National Debt. Report on the, 1786-1890. [6539.] 1891. 
Police, Foreign Countries. [C-6749.] 1892. 
Prisons (Military). Report for 1891. 8vo. 
Prisons (Scotland). Report for 1891-92. 
Railway Servants (Hours of Labour). (125), (246). 1892. 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great Britain. Report for 1891. 8vo. 
Shipping Casualties during 1890-91. [C-6717.] 1892. 
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the period 1861 to 1891 < 

— Bb. Statement showing the quantities of coal produced, and the number 
of hands employed in its pe re in Germany, for the ge 1879 to 


x 2 a €¢ slg mm € ¢ 


oo fC jecrm«, “s 


1890 
— C. Production of iron ore in Germany, 1878 to 1891, and average out. 
put per employé for each year . 


—— D. Statement’ showing the production of iron ore in the United States 
in 1880 and 1889, the total number of employés, and the average output 
per employé. ° ° ° ° . . . . 
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JEANS (J.8.). Movement of Labour in Different Countries—contd. 


Appendix: Table E. Statement showing the minimum wages paid in the 
United Kingdom, in leading trades, between 1850 and 1886 . 

F. Statement showing the hours worked per week in leading trades in 
the United Kingdom, 1850 to 1886 . 

— G. Duily wages paid to skilled labour in the United States, 1860 to 1880 

1 een Daily wages paid to unskilled labour in the United States, 1860 to 

—— K. Statement showi ing the numbers and percentage proportions of half- 
timers employed in the textile industries of the United Kingdom in 1878 
and in 1890. . 

—— L. Statement showing the numbers and percentage proportions of female 
workers employed in the textile industries of the United Kingdom in 1878 
and in 1890. 

— M. Statement showing “the numbers and per reentage proportions of 
female workers employed in the textile industries of the United Kingdom 
in 1878 and in 1890. . : : . é - ° 





Discussion on Mr. Jeans’ Paper: 
Dilke (Right Hon. Sir C.) 
Difficulty of comparing different countries, strikes . 4 e ° 
Burnett (8.) 


The Labour Department of the Board of Trade. Natural cause of the smaller 
increase in coal production, Number of spindles per employé in cotton 


miils > E ° ° ° 6 °. . 
Howell (G.) 
Believed that as the condition of the people was raised and their wages 
increased, the country would have increased prosperity —_, . . 
Hey (W. H.) 
Thought the working hours should be shortened . ‘ " 


Schloss (D. F.) 


Increased efficiency of foreign labour.. Decreased output of coal in the 


Midlands. ‘‘ What makes a rate of wages?” Labour bureaus ,. ° 
Trow (E.) 

Fluctuations in American and English wages. Lfficieney of labour and 
machinery . 3 ° : . : Z 

Mouat (Dr. F. J. Rerccideni) 
Efficiency of Eritish workmen ° - ° °- ° a: 
KELETI, obituary notice of . : ‘ ; : ° . . 
Laxzovr, dock (see Booth: Inaugural address). . 5 4 


— female. in New South Wales 


— ‘On the recent movement of, in different RAunieries in bintion 


to wages, hours of work, and efficiency (see Jeans) : : 
Levasseur (B.). Area and Population 7 : : 5 ° 
I. The States of Europe, Area and Population at the end of 1890 


II. The five divisions of the world, comparisons of the estimates of Levasseur, 
Wagner and Supan, Ravenstein, Juraschek : ce oe 


Oceania : . : : . : : . : 
LEVASSEUR (E.). Zhe Russian Famine. , : ‘ : 
LIBRARY, additions to, during 1891 . ; . ; ‘ 
LITERATURE, English, in 1891 . ‘ . ° : : ° 
LonpDoOvN, fires in : A gi 5 : f q ° 
Marriages. Periodical Returns. , A ° ° ° ° 


Mepats of the Royal Statistical Society, and regulations : : 


Mirx, production aud consumption in Great Britain of (see Rew)  . 
Morratiry and Morbidity according to occupation (see Bertillon) . 
Morreaces in the United States, 1890. f : s : : 
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Movar (Dr. F. J.). International Prison Statistics . ; ° 
Is the compilation of International Penitentiary Statistics useful ? 


Is it possible? - é ‘ ; 
Tf it is, to what limits ‘should it be restricted? . “ : . 
On what system should it be conducted? . 5 . ° : 
NAVIGATION, a census of Inland, in France . : : 5 2 
New Sovutn ‘WALES, female labour i chy 6 4 ; : ° 
Nuw ZEALAND, state experiments in (see Stout) ; ‘ ° = 
OpitvuaRy: M. Charles Keleti . : : . . : : 
————— Sir James Caird F 
OatE (Dr. W.). An Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the Old 
Bills of Mortality . : : ° : ° : . 
Earliest date assigned to the Old Bills of Mortality, bills of 1563 and 1512 
The bills were probably drawn up by the parish clerks . ° 
Variation in the area of the parishes dealt with : - ° 


Mode in which the bills were composed 

Untrustworthiness of the bills recognised by Graunt; answer by Bell 

Maitland’s opinion, 1756 Fe 

Comparison of the Bills of Mortality with the Parish “Registers 

Omissions during the nineteenth century 

The figures given in the bills are for burials, not deaths, and include only 
burials of members of the Established Church 6 

Many who died within the limits of the bills were carried away to be buried 
in the country 

Proportion of the population belonging to Roman Catholic and non- 
conforming communities. . : ° 

Deficiencies in the nineteenth century 

Appendices: A. Copy of the earliest known Weekly Bill of Mortality 

— B. Successive changes in the area covered by the Bills of Mortality 


— C. Christenings and births ; ° . 

—— D. Earliest known Census of a London Parish . . . 
Op Age pensions (see Fremantle) : : : 
(see British Association, Proceedings of Section F). . 4 
(see Booth, discussion) . ? : C : : : R 


ONE-POUND notes (see Fremantle) 
OxForRD College, the effects of the recent agricultural depression on 


an (see Price). ; : ° : ; 4 . é ° 
Paris, firesin . : : ; j s . - Py 
PAUPERISM in 1890- 91 : 4 

(see also Commercial History and Review of 1891, p. 93.) 
PAUPERS, enumeration of (see Booth) . : ; : : 
Prnsrons for old age (see Booth, discussion) . s : 

(see British Association, Proceedings of Section F) . : : 

(see Fremantle) . , 3 : : : ; : : 
PERIODICAL returns . : : : : : : A 

Registration of the United Kingdom for 1891 ‘ . ° : 
England and Wales: 
Marriages, births, deaths : : 3 2 ° z 
Ratios per 1,000 . s . 
Comparative table of consols, provisions, ‘coal, and pauperism 
Annual rate of mortality in town and country districts . ; 5 
Birth and death-rate in twenty-eight large towns ° : . 
Marriages, births, and deaths, divisional fable . A : 
Meteorological table c e e ° . . : 
Scotland: 
Births, deaths, and as é ° c . ° . 
Bastardy table x ‘ - 6 a 
Births, deaths, and marriages, divisional fable . ° : . 


Great Britain and Ireland: 
Summary of births, deaths, and marriages . 
Trade of United Kingdom, distribution of exports and imports, 1889-91 . 
Distribution of exports of foreign and colonial produce, 1887-91 ° 
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PERIODICAL returns—contd. 


Imports, 1887-91 : 176 
British and Irish-produce exported, 1887- 91 
Shipping, 1889-91 . 

Gold and silver bullion and specie, 1889-91 
British corn, Gazette average Use 1891 

Summary, 1890-91 . 

Revenue (1888-91) . : 
London clearing; circulation, private. and ees 1891 
Bank of England, weekly return 


> © © @ «@ 


183 


eee fF © & @ & & & 
=| 
co 
Oo 


° 
CeCe Y Cie ae ae ee 


: 1845 
Foreign exchanges; quotations f : 186 
PERIODICALS, statistical and economical articles in recent : - 503, 688 
PopULATION and area of the world (see Levasseur) : 298 


Price (L. L.). The Recent Depression in Agriculture as shown in 
the Accounts of an Oxford College, 1876-90 . ° ; : 2-36 


I. Introductory Remarks é F, A A : 3 
IL. The Period of Time selected for Investigation * ‘ = - 5 
III. Description of the College Estates . : ; ° 6 
IV. General Result of the Depression ‘ ‘i Z : a 9 
V. The Beneficial Leasehold System . é é, fe ; 12 
VI. Detailed History of some Individual Holdings rc é ° ° 14 
VII. Account of Four Large Estates . - : C : ° 17 
VIII. A Corn Rent s ‘< C A e 1 

IX. Four Large Estates—continued . : . : . : x 21 
X. Summary of the Results of the ce C 5 : c 23 
XI. Arrears and Abatements . z < ' ° ° 24: 
XII. The Year 1879 . ; c - 25 
XIII. The Expenses of an state . ° ° 33 
XIV. Concluding Remarks. ; : 3 36 
Table 1. Acreage of the College Estates, 1872, , 1876- 175 1881;.1890 ~. > 8 
— Il. Rental of the College Estates for successive Years, 1876- 77—90 tg 9 


— Ill. Classification of the Acreage according to the character of the 


Tenure, 1876-77 and 1890 . - <= A 10 
— IV. The same according to separate Estates, 1876- tec A - 10 
—— V. 90 ll 
— VI. Rent and Acreage of the Large Estates according to the Chief 

Holdmegs, 1876-77 and 1890, No.5. 18 
—~ VIL Rent and Acreage of the Large Estates ‘according to the Chief 

Holdings, 1876-77 and 1890, No. 7 19 


—— VIL. ’ Prices of Wheat and Barley as ascertained i in the Oxford Market 
for the purposes of the Corn Rent, and as ascertained for the purposes of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, and the highest recorded Prices of Wheat, 
and the Average Prices of the Year, as stated in the Official Returns, for 


successive Years, 1876-90 . 21 
— 1X. Rent and Acreage of the Large Estates ‘according to the Chief 
Holdings, 1876-77 and 1890, No. 11 Q2 


—X. Summary of the Results of the Depression, showing the Rental and 
the Rent per Acre in 1876-77 and 1890, and the Percentage of Reduction . 23 
— XI. Arrears Outstanding at the close of successive Years, together with 


the Increase or Decrease during the Years 1875-76 to 1890 : 24 
— XII. Rental, Abatements, and Increase or Decrease of Arrears for 

successive Years, 1876-77—90 25 
— XIII. Ahatements made on the Chief Estates, "with reference to the 

Rack Rented Farms for successive Years, 1876- 7190 i 27 
— XIV. Arrears outstanding at the close of successive Years, 1875. 76—90, 

on the Chief Estates, with reference to the Rack Rented Farms 3 28 
— XV. Abatements made in successive Years, 1876-77—90, on the different 

Holdings of the Largest Estate  . 29 
— XVI. Arrears outstanding in successive Years, 1875-76—90 on the same 29 
— XVII. Rental, Abatements, and Increase or Decrease of Arrears for 

successive Years, 1876-77—90, for the same Estate 31-2 


— XVIII. Rental, Miscellaneous Receipts, Abatements, Increase or 
Decrease of Arrears, Rates, &c., and charge for Debt incurred for 


Improvements for the same, 1877- 78, 1879-80, and 1889 . 4 34 
— XIX. Expenditure on Repairs on the College Hstates for successive 
Years, 1876-77—90 . ° ° ° ° P ‘ e 35 


Discussion on Mr. Price and Dr. Steele's Papers: 
Garnett (F. B.) 


Recorded value of lands as assessed by Government, 1876-90. ° ° 49 
Read (C. $.) 
Experience as a tenant-farmer and landlord in Norfolk . . . 50 


Bear (W. E.) 


The depression generally recognised in 1879. ° . . ° 51 
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Prick (L. L.). Discussion on Mr. Price and Dr. Steele's Papers—contd. 
Bateman (A. E.) 


Oxford corn rents 6 ( . . . e ° 
Breckon (J. R.) 
Voluntary contributions to hospitals . . > - « . 


Druce (S. B. L.) 


Arable land suffered more than pasture land. Labourers did not feel the 





depression so much as farmers and landlords : ° . ° 

Basden (D. F-.) 

The causes of the depression . A ° - ° . e 

Rawson (Sir R. W.) 

Reduction in rents in Ireland 4 . . ° ° ° 

Price (L. L.), reply . at labo 4 : : ‘ ‘ 

Steele (Dr. J.C.), reply  . 5 : : f : : 
Prices of commodities in 1891 (see Sauerbeck)  . : . : 
PRISON statistics, international (see Mouat) . : : - 
PRISONERS charged with homicide in the United States . ‘ : 

— under all heads of charge in the United States : ° 
PRocEEDINGS of the fifty-eighth annual general meeting . ° : 
RatILway returns, 1890 : . 

(see also Commercial History and Review of 1891, pp. 90, 108) 
ReEForM of the currency in Austria-Hungary : 5 
REGISTRATION (Periodical Returns) . ° : : . : 
Retieiovs census of India (table) : A 


Report of the Council for the financial year eerie 31st December, 
1891, and for the sessional year ended 28th June, 1892 : “ 


Statistics of the number of Fellows: deaths, &c. . 
Statement of the condition of the Society during the period 1867-91. (table) . 
Estimate of receipts and expenditure in 1892 . 
Ordinary meetings, papers read, and new Fellows elected 
Principal events and changes during the year . 
Abstract of receipts and payments, "1891 e 2 
Balance sheet 5 . e . ° 
Report of the auditors ° ° 
Appendix I. Rules for the award of the Guy medal . : 
os Fy Howard medal : 


C2 ©. @ een Ce Oe 


REVENUE of the United Kingdom (Periodical Returns) . : : 

Reviews of books (see Books). 

Rew (R. H.). An Inquiry into the Statistics of the Production and 
Consumption of Milk and Milk Products in Great Britain . . 


Difficulty of obtaining statistics of the production of milk . 
Method of obtaining returns from various districts of the quantity of milk 


produced and the quantity to be deducted for calves Z - . 
Karly estimates: George Culley’s . 

AE Mr. J. F. W. Johnston, Mr. “J. C. Morton . ° 

FA Professor Sheldon 2 


Mr. J Howard, Mr. R. E. Tumbull; summary 
Estimates of the produce in foreign countries 
Exceptional yield of cows 3 . 
Summary of returns received from farmers in Great Britain, ‘giving estimates 
of average milk yield per cow in the districts specified (table) 
Number of cows and heifers in milk and in calf on 4th June, 1890, “and the 


year’s milk yield in certain individual herds (¢able) . . 
Scotland: Mr. Speir’s estimate (with ¢able) . . . : 
Irel ind : - : ‘ 
Average yield per cow in the United Kingdom ° . . . 
Total number of cows and heifers in milk in 1890. : . . 
Proportion of cows to population (with ¢éable) “i : 


Proportion of cows and heifers in milk to the total number of cattle, 1886- 9 
(table) . 
Quantity of milk brought to London by rail (with table) . 
Kstimates of Mr. Spencer and Dr. Winter Blythe, 1884 . 
Consumption per head : 

Considerations which affect the results: condensed milk 
ip 5 - separated milk A 
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Rew (R. H.). Production and Consumption of Milk—contd. 


Average consumption in different parts of London (with table) . 
Consumption of milk, cheese, and butter in certain institutions (¢able) 
Cheese and butter: imports and home produce 
Consumption of cheese and butter A 
Consumption per head of milk : 3 , . ° . 
Appendix I. Copy of milk register (1890) of St. Alban’s dairy herd of pure 
bred Shorthorns, showing for «ll the cows in the dairy the number of days 
in milk and the quantity of milk (in lbs.) yielded after each calf (fable) . 
— Il. Daily rations of a cow and daily returns of milk in fourteen 
instances examined by Mr. J. C. Morton in 1865, twelve of which were 
strictly town dairies (fable). : c . ; if ues 
—— III. Records of the average yield of milk per annum in a number of 
dairy herds for different years (¢ab/e) - : : ‘ . 
— IV. Quantity per head of the population of the imports of butter 
(including margarine) and cheese into the United Kingdom, 1867-90 


° e . 


(table) 5 : : ; - : i 4 
—— V. Quantities of butter and cheese imported into the United Kingdom 
(1866-91), with the quantity of milk represented in each case ° ° 


Discussion on Mr. Rew’s Paper: 
Barham (G.) 


Quantity of milk required to make 1 lb. of butter; time during which a cow 


will continuously give milk; daily yield of cows. < ° ° 

Druce (S. B. L.) 

Cheapness of railway transport of milk; separated milk 3 ° . 
Paul (H. M.) 

Importation of butter and cheese. ; ° ° va 
Easton (E. G.) 

Separated and condensed milk ° . : : ° : 
Faber (H.) 

Denmark’s milk trade. ° ° ° ° . . > 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 

Could not nnderstand why the production did not increase . ° ° 
Gray (C. W.) 

Foreign competition . . : e ° : . ° 
Pittar (T. J.) 

Increase in the imports ° ° ° : ° ° 
Craigie (Major P. G.) 

The figures for 1866 are not reliable . ~ ° 
Bateman (A. E.) 

The importation of margarine. s . - : : 


Sherwin (J. H.) : . : . 
Rew (R. H.), reply. : : : 


Royat Society. On the probable effect of limiting the number of. 
Ordinary Fellows elected in each year to fifteen (Strachey) . : 
Russtan famine (Levasseur) : e ° : : 2 : 


SavERBecK (A.). Prices of Commodities in 1891. c ‘ ° 


° ° 


Summary of indexnumbers . _—_ = a ° 
Monthly fluctuations of average index numbers (1889-92) . . A 
Prices of iron, cotton, wool . 


Movements of forty-five commodities in the United Kingdom (production 


and imports) ° 5 aa e “ . . ° 

Average prices of commodities and index numbers (table) ¢ 

Sua fisheries of the United Kingdom . ; 5 : ‘ : 
Surppine (Periodical Returns) . : : : 


Surprine during the decade 1881-99 (see Glover) . : ‘ 
StcKNEss according to occupation (see Bertilion) . — . tes 
Sinver, a census of the amount held by banks in the United 

Kingdom é : ; : : : 
Sate experiments in New Zealand (see Stow?) a ; : : 
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STATISTICAL and economic articles in recent periodicals . " : 
STEELE (Dr. J. C.). The Agricultural ma and its Effects on 
a Leading London Hospital. : “4 . 
Landed property owned by Guy’s Hospital and income therefrom in 1835. 

3” 9? 2? 23 2? 1856 y 

39 bP 29 92> by) 1872 « 

» 9 ” “ * 1891" 

Effect of the decline in land value on the Hospital accommodation . ° 


Table. Income of the Hospital outgoings of the estates, and annual pay- 
ments, taken on an average of six years, ending Lady- -day, 1836 . 

—— Income and outgoings of the estates and annual payments, 1879 

—- 1 

— Income and expenditure of Guy’ s Hospital for a ending 25th 
March, 1879 3 

—— Income and expenditure of Guy’ 8 Hospital for year ending 25th 
March, 1891 . 


— Income and expenditure of Guy’ s Hospital for 1875- 91 3 : 
—— Average income for three years ending 1878 and 1891. A A 
Discussion on Dr. Steele’s Paper (see under Price) . : . 


Stour (Sir R.). State Experiments in New Zealand : 


Principal functions undertaken by the Government of New Zealand in 


addition to those usually performed c 7 2 A 
I. Education . 3 - : : . . 
Subjects required at examinations ° . . : . . 
II and III. Telephones and elses : - . 4 
IV. Kailways . : : : : 
V. Water-races ; irrigation - < ‘ . : . - 


VI. Life insurance and annuities : : 
Comparison of private life insurance offices “with Government (Table Deore 
Statement of business of the Government Life Insurance Department in 


1891 (Table 11) 


Business of the various life offices in New Zealand in 1890 (Table II) : 
Post Office Savings Bank (Zuble LV) s, : 
VIL. Trusteeship. “Administration of property (with Table VY) . . 
VLLL. Guaranteeing titles . . é 4 
IX. Agricultural depar tment . 4 ° . 
X. Labour bureaux . > . : ° % 
Extracts from “ Factories Act, 1891” ‘ . ° . 
Conclusion . ° a . ° ° . ° 


SrracHEY (Lieut.-Gen. R.). On the Probable Effect of the Limita- 
tion of the Number of Ordinary Fellows Elected into the Royal 
Society to Fifteen in each Year on the eventual Total Number of 


Fellows . : ‘ ; : * . 4 i 
Srrikss and lock-outs in 1890 2 ‘ % 3 E & : 


ToNnNAGE statistics of the decade 1880-90 (see Glover) . ‘ . 
TRADE of United Kingdom (Periodical Returns) . : : ; 


Unirep Srarss, census of 1890 (summary of statistics to be collected) 


Mortgages in the United States in 1890 ° . . . ° 
homicide in ° *e ° ° . e © 

Prisoners under all heads of chargein the States . ° e e 

Prisoners charged with homicide . ° ° : . 3 
WitHpRAWAL of pre-Victorian gold coin (see /remantle) ° . 
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No. 9, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C., Lonpon. 


NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 





December, 1892. 

Tue Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact 
that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by 
the addition of the word ‘“ Royal,” they are still, in using letters 
after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, only 
entitled under Rule 6, to use the letters F.S.S. 

ANNUAL Subscriptions are due in advance, on the 1st of January in 
each year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the 
Subscription Annually will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
on application. When convenient, this mode of payment is recom- 
mended. Drafts should be made payable to the order of “The 
Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed “‘ Drummond and Co.” 





To be included in the Ballot at any particular Ordinary Meeting, the 
Nomination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship, must be lodged at 
the Office of the Society, at least six days before the date of such 
Meeting. 


Frertows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of 
each Paper to be read before the Society at the Ordinary Meetings, 
should indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 





Tue Ordinary Meetings of the Society are now held, by permission 

of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, in 

The Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 


Tue Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. to 5 p.M., excepting on Saturdays, when they 
are closed at 2p.m. The Society’s Rooms are entirely closed during 
the month of September, but books required by Fellows can be 
obtained from the Library on application. 





Ferttows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be 
good enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but 
without fail at the expiration of a month, and without waiting for 
them to be recalled. (See p. 71.) 





Frettows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the 
same to the Assistant Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications, or the Journal, may be avoided. 

By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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The dates of the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and — 
discussed, are marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. | 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m., precisely. 





‘ 
“— 
' 
These Meetings are now held, by permission of the Committee of Council on 


Education, in The Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, © 
28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

WiLL. BE HELD ON THE 27TH JUNE, 1893, AT 5 Pig / 
AT 9, ADELPHI TERRAGE. 
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Programme of the Session 1892-93. 


THE 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 


ARE HELD ON THE 


Turrp TurspAy IN THE Montus or NOVEMBER—JUNE 


In the LECTURE THEATRE of the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
28, JERMYN STREET, 8.W., at 7:45 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 15 Tuesday, March 21 
bi Dec. 20 ie April 18 
i Jan. 17 _ May 16 
. Feb. 21 . a June 20 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1892) :— 


The President’s Inaugural Address. (Dock Labour.) By 
CHARLES Boortn, Esq. (Delivered 15th November.) 

“Distribution and Movement of the Population in India.” By 
J. A. Barnes, Census Commissioner for India. (Read 20th De- 
cember, 1892.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 

“Progress of the Export and Import Trade of the United 

Kingdom.” By SrepHen Bourne. 

“Income Tax and Population.” By F. B. Garnett, C.B. 

‘¢ Workmen’s Budgets.” By Henry Hiees, LL.B. 

‘On Rural Depopulation, so-called.” ByG. B. Lonesrarr, M.A., 

M.D., F.R.C.P. 

“Railway Rates, and the Cost of Railway Uarriage and Ter- 

minals.” By R. Price-Wirtiiams, M.Inst.C.H. 
“The Reorganization of our Labour Department.” By Davin F. 
SCHLOSS. | 

‘‘Hlectoral Statistics and Theories of Representation.” By 
JAMES PARKER SmitH, M.P. 

“ Observations on Mental and Physical Conditions of Children.” 
By Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.O.P 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. 


Tur Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1884; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library of more than 27,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Ordinary meetings are held monthly from Novem- 
ber to June, which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
in its Journal, which now consists of fifty-five annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society has originated and _ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and | 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
fionorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of over one thousand Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library — 
(veference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 





_ Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.—Sets—or Copies of any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 








Price. 
Proceedings— A 
BOs elevol, | Sv0.) 1834-87 .......sccn0e. \ (Out of print) 
Transactions— 
Vol. 1, part 1. 148 pp. 4to. 1887 ....... 


Journal (published quarterly )— 
ee 100 1850-92 ae i eGR Nery 
General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—50 of the ) 
Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo.— 
(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) 


(ii) For the Ten Volumes (1858-62)............... oe Ga each ary 
(ii) For the Ten Volumes (1863-72)... | 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1873-87) ........ J 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- 
stitutions. I. The Medical Charities of the 2s. 6d. 
etropeliaw 05 pp. SVO0 C185 Tami heresies... 
Catalogue of the Library— : 
eet apy OV OM 1859 E.G, eateetace i er ee 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with a Is 
Fretace and Notes). 63 pp. Svo. 1878 ........ 
Catalogue of the Library (New)— 10s 
iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. iset} A 
Index to the Catalogue of 1884— 10 
i+ 372 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. ise t > 
Jubilee Volume— 10s. 6d 
xv + 372 pp. Cloth, 8vo. 1885... pik 4 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. eratuitously 


Corrected annually to 31st December. 8vo. 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, §c., to Fellows only. 


_ Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s. 
Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

By different resolutions of the Council, the prices charged to 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the 
General Index to the Journal, 2s. 6d.; (c.) the Jubilee Volume, ds. 


Nore.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
* Before 1870 the price varied. 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. LV 


OF THE 


Royal Statistical Society’s Journal 


For THE YEAR 1892. 





Part I—WMarch, 1892. 


4 PAGE 
Death of Sir James Carrp, P.C., K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., Past 
President of the Society .....ccc. sessessssesesesseseceeensesssneessesseneensesseees i 
“The Recent Depression in Agriculture as shown in the Accounts of 
an Oxford Cellege, 1876-90.” By L. L. Price, M.A. ...........00... 2— 36 
“The Agricultural Depression and its Effects on a "Leading London 
Hospital.” By J.C. STm@EBnr, M.D... ...0c.0:64.:s0n;-ceceeehes eee 37— 48 
Discussion on Mr. Price’s and Dr. Steele’s Papers  ...........:sssesssseeeeee 49— 55 
Discussion on Mr. Booth’s Paper: Enumeration and Classification — 
of Paupers, and State Pensions for the Aged.........c..cseccussosvasessseoreual 56— 79 
Miscellanear ....c.icsciscdrecescssapoustasessonedereseedsscacgenyece toatine --9)0taynip a aan tan 80—162 
Periodical . Returng...ccsvcsseteessdocovesssovossvsndrloncdelencd dntesticsadvessth raiment mt mann 163—204 





Part II—June, 1892. 


“Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 1880-90.” By Joun GuoveR, Esq. 205—235 
Discussion on Mr. GLOVER’S Paper.......2%....-csspaccdot -doerassagnene snare ees 236—243 
* An Inquiry into the Statistics of the Production and Consumption 
of Milk and Milk Products in Great Britiain.” By R. Henry 


EW, ESQ. w.scccefesscoocescensnsasascoasssesessertondpatn ones estettens is sangha. tana 244— 278 
Discussion on’ Mr, REw’s Paper .........-c-cossayeqouttes deetons=ssa0s ites seen 279—286 
“The Enumeration of Paupers—a Oorrection.” By CHARLES 
BOOTH, Esq. s.ccssescsssgesssooesssnedsscavspsscacscrecs stot oseMie ofeeh sage se na 287—294: - 
Miscellanesh ......scescessscssosscccecescessdocsesescesseresoess ifasonssaieye coe a See set etna aemnaeama wv. 295—368 





Part IlI—September, 1892. 


Report of the Council to the Fifty-EHighth Annual General Meeting 
of the Royal Statistical Society, held on the 28th of June, 1892 369—3884 
Proceedings of the Fifty-EHighth Annual General Meeting ............ 385—387 
“State Experiments in New Zealand.” By Sir RopertSrovut, K.C.M.G. 888—414 

“The Address of the President of the Economic Science and Statistics 

Section of the British Association, held at Edinburgh, 1892.” 


By the Hon. Sir Coarues W. FREMANTLE, K.C.B. ou. 415-—436 
“An Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the Old Bills of aK aes a 

By Dz. Wittism Oar, M_D., FLR.C.P. cin 2 i crstcees een teen 437—460 
Miscellanear s,.s:c.secsscnseistescssesaodsnvansvenstledevenncestan dust stehiedsttencni nate ae mann ain 461—520 





Part IV—December, 1892. 


The Inaugural Address of CHArtes Boor, Esq., President of the 

Royal Statistical Society.” Session 1892-93...........:sssssseseceeeeeenee 521—558 
‘Morbidity and Mortality according to Occupation.” By Dr. JAcquzs 

BERTILLON, Chief of the Municipal Statistical Department of Paris 559—600 
Census of Treland, 1890 ..05...000 si vdsssssestessstseseetcdes lise ee 601—619 
“On the Recent Movement of Labour in Different Countries in 

Reference to Wages, Hours of Work, and Efficiency.” By J.S. 


oJ BANS! FSG 6). teed seud sav’: pluscpoderopses ons ivahepsous'tos oossnskipenmsc ihe ideal tana an 620-—651 
Discussion on Mr. JEANS’s Paper, = esecesasshsconarsts s:ceasans tn ete 651—657 
Miscellaneti:..s..:-dsciirageuoniy sdosoes usiaundoirs iat vodsatel saseogtin ces tieisshr ata vt aan 658—707 


Annual Index to vol. lv (1892). 
Appendix: List of Members, Bye-Laws, &c. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Founded 15th March, 1834, Incorporated 31st January, 1887. 


LIST OF THE FORMER 


Patron and Presidents 


OF THE SOCIETY. 


Fs atrow, 


Period. 
His Royat Hieuness Toe Prince Consort, K.G.,..... 1840-61 
Presents, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S....... 1834-36 
pir Ubaries Lemon, Bart., M.P., LL.D,, F.R.S. ...0 2555. 1836-38 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S............. 1838-40 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, M.P. ............ 1840-42 
(afterwards Harl of Harrowby.) 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S.. 1842-43 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Ashley, M.P. ............ 1843-45 
(afterwards Harl of Shaftesbury.) 
he hichrenon. te Lord,Monteagle 2.3)... cui sntaee ss 1845-47 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S............. 1847-49 
The Right Hon. the Harl of Harrowby ............-2-. 1849-51 
The Right Hon. the Lord Overstone ...........0. ene 1851-53 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. ...... 1858-55 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., D.C.L....... 1855-57 
The Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, MP... . 02.62 eesseeess 1857-59 
(now Earl of Derby.) 
The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. . 1859-61 
(afterwards Earl Russell.) 
~ The Right Hon. Sir J.8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. .. 1861-63 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 
Mei) toy kes, MPS, PR.S2 i ees wp wae oak veiee oe 1863-65 
The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.R.S,...... 1865-67 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L. . --», 1867-69 
W. Newmarch, F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France ...... 1869-71 
William Farr, MD., C.B., D.C. 038 Ese Deeg Af ate aerate 
William A. Guy, M. B.. BER See Mey ow dee 1873-75 
James Heywood, M.A., LDR lS an ee ent Oe ee a 1875-77 
: The Right Hon. George Shaw Letevre, M.P............ 1877-79 
Bee aa OP ECL... Mv ns Mere Sha oF o\p ck g gies +s 0s 1879-80 
(now the Right Hon. Lord Brassey.) 
The Right Hon. Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S. .. 1880-82 
Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D., E.RS. OR nas a et ie. aa 1882-84 
Proieaweon WV. Rawson, K.C.MiGs C.B:.. 2. ee eee 1884-86 
The Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen,M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. 1886-88 
i aranemeauour, M.D., PRSs FRCP. 2... eee. ... 1888-90 
eerderic.) 7 vouat, M.D, DL2D7 EROS. .. 0... eee wee 1890-92 


Year of 
Election, 


1888 
1888 
1862 
1869 
1892 
1879 
1891 
1867 
1890 
1884 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1879 
1876 
1887 
1889 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions, 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS, 


Ackland, Thomas, G., F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry E.C. 
Acland, The Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke, M.A., M.P., 
35, Cadogan-terrace, S.W. 
Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., 
Oxford. 
Acland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., F.R.G.S., 
Killerton, Hxeter ; and Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Acworth, William M., M.A., 
47, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Adam, Rebert (City Chamberlain), 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
Addington, Right Hon. Lord, 
24, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Addison, John, 
Colehill Cottage, Fulham Palace-road, S.W. 
Adler, Marcus Nathan, M.A., F.I.A., 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C., and 22, Craven-hill, W. 
Agius, Edward Tancred, 
90, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Ainslie, William George, 
23, Abingdon-street, S.W. 
Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, H.C. 
Aitken, Thomas, 
131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Akers-Douglas, The Right Hon. Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
1, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Allard, Alphonse, 
52, Avenue Louise, Brussels, Belgium. 
Allen, Frank, J.P., 
Guildford-terrace, off Hill-st., Thorndon, Wellington, N.Z. 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1871 
1889 
1886 
1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1872 
1892 
1888 
1883 
1891 
1884 
1888 
1871 
1892 
1870 


1872. 


1890 
1872 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Tt 


Allen, John T. R., 
18, York- road, Hove, Brighton. 
Allen, J oseph, 
18, Crossley-street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
Anderson, Sir James, F'.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
50, Old Broad-street, LE, C. 
Anderson, John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 
Andras, Henry Walsingham, F.I.A., 
25, Pall Mail, S.W 


*Andrews, Henry, 


18, Esseu-street, Strand, W.C. 
Angus, R. B., 

Montreal, Canada. 
Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G:S., 

The Oaks, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
Anning, Edward James, 

78, Cheapside, L.C. 


*Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 


4, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 
Argyle, Jesse, 

74, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, LN. 
Asch, William, 

4, Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Aschenheim, Gustav, 

27, Mineing-lane, H.C. 
Ashman, Rev. Joseph Williams, M.A., M.D., 

Harrow, and National Club, As Whitehall-gardens, SW. 
Ashwell, Herry, 

Woodthorpe Grange, Sherwood, Notts. 
Atkinson, Charles, 

Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-road, Croydon. 
Atkinson, George W., 

1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Atkinson, Robert Hope, 

Equitable Life Ass. Soc. of United States, Sydney, N.S.We 
Avery, Thomas, 

Church-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


*Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 


Maytield, Lansdown-place, Chelteniiam 
Back, Frederick, 


Hobart, Tasmania. 


*Backhouse, Edmund, 


Bank, Darlington. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1892 
1879 
1855 
1890 
1881 
1887 
1878 
1848 
1886 
1873 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 
1883 
1888 
1878 
1888 
1889 
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Bacon, George Washington, F.R.G.S., 

127, Strand, W.C. 
Baden- Powell, Sir George, K’..C.M.G., Mae 

8, St. George’ s-place, Hyde Park Corner, SW. 
Barney, AntHur Hutcueson, F.1.A., 

7, ’ Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Bain, William Whyte, 

23, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Baines, ereate Athelstane, I.C.S., | 

India Office, S.W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 

Wilden House, near Stourport. 


Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur James, M.P., LL.D. 


4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Balfour, General Sir George, K.C.B., D.L., 
6, ‘Cleveland-gardens, "Bayswater, W,. 
Balfour, Gerald William, M.P., 
67, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Balfour, "Jabez Spencer, M.P., 
28, Whitehall-court, S. W. 
Barker, W. E., B.A., 


Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S., C.E., 
2, Old Palace-yard, S.W. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.I.A., 
70, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
Copthall House, Copthall-avenue, E.C, 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
7 5, New Oxford-street, W. 
* Barrett, ion Squire, ¥.Z.S., M.A.I., F.R. Hist. Soe., 
High-street, Berkhampstead. 
Barron, Thomas Walter, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S., &e., 
10, Old Elvet, Durham. 
Barrow, Alfred, 
Weston-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
*Bartlett, Frederick W., | 
82, Camberwell Grove, SE: 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M. A., 
74, Kenilwor th-squar e; Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 
Bate, George, 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staffs. 
BATEMAN, ALFRED Epuunp, C.M.G. (Hon. Secretary), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW. 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 


95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


Year ot 


Election. 


1875 
1871 
1875 
1875 
1882 
1883 
1884: 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1886 
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*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C. 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.I.A., 
Pickhurst Wood, Bromley Y Kent. 
*Beardsall, Francis H. M., 
25, "Booth-street, Manchester. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A.., 
8, St. Paul’s-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Beckingham, James Horace, 
Westwood House, Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
*Benton, Henry Ramir (ba, Austin Friars, E.C.) ;sx 
9, Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bege, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.1.A.., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick William, 
P.O. Box 916, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart., J.P., F.R.S. 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.k. 
Bell, James T 
Northcote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
*Benson, Godfrey R., M.P., 
Oxenford Hall, Oxford. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks. 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 
Kings College, Cambridge. 
Berry, Oscar, 
Monument yard, EC. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 
42, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, J.P., D.L., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Daniel, M.R.C.8., L.8.A., 
Gough House, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 
ftoyal Colonial Institute, Northumberland-avenue, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1892 
1890 
1881 
1883 
1884: 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1885 
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Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, E.C. 
Binney, William, 
18, St. Heten’s-place, E.C.; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
Binns, Richard William, F.S.A., 
Diglis House, Worcester. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
*Birkmyre, William, M.P., 
Reform Club Chambers, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Bishop, Frederic Sillery, M.A., J.P., 
Glanrafon, Sketty, Swansea. 
Bishop, George, 
113, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Boileau, John Peter H.,M.D., &c.( Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col.) 
Medical Staff, Meer ut, ‘Bengal. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendred, near Penzance. ‘ 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, L.C. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stir lingshire. 
*Bonar, James, M.A., Li De 
Civil Ser vice Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Booru, Cuarues (President), 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SE. 
Bottomley, George, 
A rbourfield "House, Derby. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B. | 
Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.1.A., 
78, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
Boyle, Sir Courtenay, K.C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Braby, Frederick, F.C.8., F.GS., 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 


Year of 
Electiaqn. 


1875 
1888 
1873 
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Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Suseaen 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Brassey, THe Rreut Hon. Lorp, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 


*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 


Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, : 
53, John-street, Sunderland, 
Broad, Harrington Evans, M.P., 
1, Walbrook, F.C. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor- street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Brooke, ©. B., 
16; Leadenhall-street, EC. 
Broom, Andrew, rae CAS, 
2, De Crespigny-terrace, Denmark-hill, S.E. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Browne, Edward William, 
38, Poultry, H.C. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.I.A., 
11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Bruce, Lord Charles Frederick B., (Hyde Park Court, S.W.) 
Wolfhall Manor House, Marlborough. 
Bruce, Lord Henry Brudenell, M.P., 
36, Haton-place, S.W. 


*Brunner, John Tomlinson, M.P., 


Druids Cross, Wavertree, Inverpool. 
Buck, Sir Edward Charles, C.S.L, 

Revenue and Agricultural Department, Simla, India. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 

Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


*Burdett, Henry Charles, 


The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 


*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 


1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.I.A., 
Equitable Assurance Office, Mansion House-street, H.C. 
Burrows, Abraham, J.P., 
Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester. 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, (Chesterfield House, 
Mayfair, W.); Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1891 
1888 
1892 


1877 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1881 
1872 
1887 
1885 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1878 
1885 
1880 
18838 
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Bush, Baron William de, F’.C.S., 

20, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, H.C. 
Butler, Arthur J., 

Dale Close, Mansfield, Notts. 
Byrom, William Ascroft, F.S.A.A., 

Savings Bank, Wigan, Lancashire. 
Byworth, Charles Joseph, 

Vestry Office, Battersea Rise, S.W. 


Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Cannan, Hdwin, M.A., 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 
Carbutt, Sir Edward H., Bart., M. Inst. M.E., M. Inst. C.E., 
19, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
HM, Consul, Mexico. 


*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 


The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Charles H. E., M.A.. 

Earlsmuir House, Mirabel-road, Fulham, S.W. 
Carmichael, Thomas D. Gibson, 

Castlecraig, Doiphinton, N.B. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 

24, Coleman-street, Bank, E.C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 

Linden Lodge, Thornton Heath, Surrey 

*Carter, Eric Mackay, A.LA., F.C.A., 

33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Carter, Joseph Robert, | 

185, Zottenham Court-road, W. 

*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 

Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Casson, William A.., 

4, Reigate-vilias, Leatherhead. 
Castle, Robert, 

18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 

39, Lombard-street, E.C. 


Year of 


. Election. 


1883 
1881 
1858 
1869 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1892 
1851 
1853 
1886 
1869 
1849 
1886 
1856 
1868 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1856 
1869 
1853 
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Cattarns, Richard, 
Gresham Club, King William-street, B.C. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P. 
12, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, SL. 
CHADWICK, JouN OLDFIELD, F.R.G.S., 
95, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
Chailley, Joseph, 
9, Rue Guy de la Brosse, Paris, 
Challis, William H. 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.R.S, 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, 
39, Cadogan-square, S. W. 
Chapman, Samuel, 
c/o Inter- Oceanic Railway, Mexico City (vid New York). 
* Chatham, James, F.I.A., F.F.A 
Inverleith Park House, Edinburgh. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Chisholm, David, F.1.A., F.S.A., 
9, Rillbank- terrace, Edinburgh. 
*Chisholm, George Goudie, Mo Ar B.Sc.) tT RGSS 
26, Dornton-road, Balham, ‘SW. 
Chubb, tapiniond, B. AML 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
10, James-street, Buckingham-gate, S.1V. 
Clark, Henry James (Gover nment Statist of Trinidad). 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Charles Goddard, 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow. 
*Clarke, Ernest, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
10, Addison-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
H.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry, 
Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
*CrarkKE, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring- gardens, SW. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, £.C. 
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East Villa, Lyme-road, Axminster. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 

9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockshott, John James, 

24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, Nathaniel Louis, 

31, Throgmorton-street, B.C. 
Coleman, Harry, 

34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 

39, Throgmor ton- street, H.C. 

eee Miss Clara Elizabeth, M.A., 
, Coleridge-road, Finsbury Par hyve 

Collet: Bir Mark Wilks, Bart., 

2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collmann, John S., 


1873 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1859 
1892 
1887 
1883 
1882 |*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 
Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 


Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 


Year of 
Election. 
Clough, Walter Owen, 
89, Gresham-sireet, E.C., and The Ridgway, Enfield 
1889 | Coate, James, 
1867 


Carrow House, Norwich. 
1878 | Colomb, Captain Sir John ©. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., 17 ‘tt 
Dr oumquinna, Kenmare, Kerr Y. 
1889 Compton, The Right Hon. Earl, M.P., 
o1, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
1888 Conall: Arthur Knatchbull, M.A., 
20, Llmtree-road, N.W. 
Cooper, Joseph, 
60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, B.C. 
Corrwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, M.P., 
Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Cotton, I. Carter, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P.. 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Craggs, John George, C.A., 
Stone House, St. John’ re OP 
Craigin, Masor Partick GuorGE (Hon. Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst- rd., Hampstead, § 4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


1891 
1874: | 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1890 
1862 
1882 
1888 
1874 


Year of 


Election. 


1870 
_ 1889 
1890 
1891 
1878 
1892 
1886 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1875 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1873 


1886 
1888 
1884: 


— 1880 


1873 
1886 
1892 
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Craik, George Lillie, 

29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cramp, Charles Courtney, C.E., 

28, Boscombe-road, Uxbridge-road, W. 
Crawford, Richard Frederick, 

4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


*Crawley, Charles Edward, 


Preasury-buildings, Calcutta, India. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 

Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., 

32, Elm Park-gardens, S.W. 
Crispin, Edward, i 

Royal Insurance Buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Croal, David Octavius, 

15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
Cropper, James, 

LEllergreen, Kendal. 
Calley, George, C.B. 

2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
CunningHam, Rev. WititraMm, M.A., D.D., 

2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 
Curtis, Charles Edward, 

6, Barron’s Court-road, West Kensington, S.W. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.I., J.P., 

120, London Wall, E.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Effingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Dale, David, 

West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 

17, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Daniell, Clarmont J., 

Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Danvers, Frederick Charies, 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 


Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.1., 


103, Lexham-gardens, Kensington, W 
Darrell, Charles, 

Sidcup, Kent. 
Dash, William Lawson, J.P., 

301, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1890 
1869 
1874 
1890 
1888 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1873 
1887 


1889 
1892 
1877 
1892 
1889 
1877 
1885 
1890 
1866 
1873 
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Davey, Robert Williams, B.A., 
7, Mincing-lane, E.C., and Junior Athenceum Club, S.W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
75, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, M.A., F.R.G-S., 
Molesworth Chambers, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent, 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton- terrace, St. John’s Wood, Nu 
De Bros, Emile Conrad De Benin 
Walden Lodge, College Park, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du tale Jee 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
Denne, William, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, George Midd! ewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Sonthpore 
* DERBY, Tue Rieut Hon. rie Bart or, K.G., F.R.S., D.C. Fe 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
De Rothschile, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Secretary), 
Cape Town, Cape Colony. 


| Dever, Henry, 


4, Lothbury, £.C. 

Dewar, William Nimmo, 
163, Queen-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 

De Woolfson, Louis Estevan Green, 
St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 

De Worms, The Right Hon. Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.A.S., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Dibley, Captain George, 
4, St. George’s-square, S.W. 

Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 
A, Culverden- road, Balham, S.W. 

*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. Wentw orth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 

76, Sloane-street, S.W. 

Dixon, George, MES 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Year ot 


Election. 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1878 
1890 
1875 
1886 
1878 
1885 


1888 
1887 
_ 1888 
1883 
1869 
1880 
1872 
1885 


1888 


1885 
1885 
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Double, Alfred, 

25, Jewin-crescent, Cripplegate, E.C. 
Doubleday, William Bennett, 

123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Douglas, J., 

LI, Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 

186, The Grove, Camberwell, S.H. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., 

Calcutta. 
Drummond, Charles James, 

21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Dun, John, 

Parr’s and Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, F.C. 
Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 

34, Portman-square, W 


*Dunraven, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.P., 


Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Earnshaw, Jacob, 
36, South King-street, Manchester. 
Ebbsmith, Joseph, | 
86, St. James’s-streeet, S.W. 
Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.GS., 
Standish Hall, Wigan. 
EpgrwortH, Proressor Francis Ysipro, M.A., D.C.L., 
5, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, ¢ Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. , 23, Gt. George-street, 8S. W. 
Elliot, William Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Elliott, Henry W., 
Elmfield, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 
Exuiotr, THomas Henry (Vice-President), 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Elliott, William, 
22, St. George’s-street, Cape Town, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1879 
1890 


1892 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1882 
1864 
1888 
1887 
1885 
1888 
1880 
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Emmott, W. T., 

New Bridge-street, Manchester. 
Emson, Reginald Embleton, cin 

Hazelmere, Glen Eldon-road, Streatham, S.W.., 
Erhardt, William, 

if "Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 

48, Pall Mali, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 

Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
Eyill, John Percy, (8 

32, Abingdon-villas, Kensington, W. 


Faber, Harald, 
Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, SE. 
Faraday, Frederick J., 
Lys Brazennose-str eet, Manchester. 
Farlow, A. R. King, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E..C. 
Farnworth, Edward James, 
20, Cannon-street, Preston. 
Farquharson, J. C., 
Railway Department, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Farren George, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., J.P., 
27, Bryanston-square, W. ; Abinger Hall, Dorking 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F. a AM 
187, Fleet-street, B.C. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, James I., 
Saxon Hall, Palace-court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
Fenton, James J., 
Office of the Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, M.P., 
Raith, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Finckenstadt, Edmund Ernest, 
6, Ring-str eet, Cheapside, E.C. 
Findlay, Sir George, (General Manager L. J N. W. f.), 
London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N.W. 


Year of 


Election 


880 
1889 
1884 
1892 
1888 
1892 
1885 
1882 
1889 
1841 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1868 
1890 
1878 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1890 
1384 
1886 
1878 
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Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 


*Finlay, Major Alexander, 


The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 


*Finnemore, Robert Isaac, J.P., F.R.G.S., 


Durban, Natal, South Africa 
Fisher, George, 

House of Representatives, Wellington, N.Z. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 

4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Fitzgerald, Lieut.-Colonel R. Purefoy, J.P., 

North Hall, Basingstoke. 


*Fitz-Gerald, Lt. “Col. Wo. G., M.A., F.R. Hist. 5, ERS, by 


47, Crosby- buildings, Crosby- square, E.C. 
Foley, Eaieick James, M.P., 

Pearl Ins. Co. , Adelaide-place, London Bridge, H.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 

Bedford-villas, Penge-road, South Norwood. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 

Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 

Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 

The Castle-park, Warwick. 
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1887 | Macdonald, Andrew a 

AO, Threadneedle- -street, H.C. 
1872 Macdonell, John, 

Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 


& 


Year of 
Election. 


1873 
_ 1890 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1863 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1889 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1884 
_ 1888 
1877 
1889 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Yd) 


*McEwen, Laurence T., 
clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
McKay, Andrew Davidson, 
13, York-street, Liverpool. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 


McKewan, William, 
Elinfield, Bickley, Kent. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.GS., 
1, Queen Victoria-street. E'.C. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., D.L., 
Carlton Club ; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
MecNiel, Henry 
5, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (Inspector-Generai), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
Howrah, E.ILR., Bengal, India. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Upper Addison-gardens, Kensington, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
18, King’s Arms-yard, H.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
MeVail, John C., M.D., &c., . 
2, Strathallan-terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. | 
Maidment, Thomas, | 
1, Gloucester-terrace, Southsea. 
Makower, Maurice, 
11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
Mann, William Edward, 
23, Jewin-street, H.C. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
Manuel, James, 
| clo The London and Provincial Bank, Cardiff: 
*Maple, Sir John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marks, Harry I1., 
Loudoun Hall, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Marshall, Professor Alfred, M.A., 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridge. 
Marsball, W. Bayley, M.Inst.C.H., M.Inst.M.F., 


Martin, James, 
A, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1874: 








*Marrtin, Joun Bippurey, M.A., F.Z.8. (Lrustee and Foreign 
Hon. Secretary), | 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
*Martin, RicHarp Broputpu, M.P.. M.A. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxwell, Robert George, 
P.O. Box, 299, Cape Town. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, 
Clay-hill, White Hart-lane, Tottenham. 
“Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-strect, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’ s-square, Hdinburgh. 
Merriman, Hon. John Xavier, 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Merton, Zackary, 
18, Chesham-nlace, S.W. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Gordon William (Admiralty, Spring Gardens, S.W.), 
37, Granville-park, Lewisham, S.E. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Rtamsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
7, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 
Junor United Service Club, Charles-street, S.W. 
Milner, Alfred, 7 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A, 
22a, Goldhurst-terrace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.GS., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Cherry Hinton Hall, near Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.L.A. (National Education Boaré), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 


1872 
1876 


Year of 


Election, 


1879 
1887 
1874 
1878 
1874 
1888 
1891 
1877 
1885 
1847 


1886 
1886 
1889 
1883 
1880 

1890 
1878 
1891 
1878 
1890 


1892 
1888 
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Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen’s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, | 
23, E’ssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Morris, John (17, Zhrogmorton-avenue, E.C.), 
13, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Morrison, Rev. William Douglas, 
6, Heathfield-road, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
*Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
*Movuat, FrepEeric Joun, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. (Honorary 
Vice-President), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P. 
10, Little Stanhope-street, S.W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N, 
Muirhead, Henry James, | 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 
Standard Office, Buenos Ayres. 
Mumby, Bonner Harris, M.D., 
Portsmouth. | 
*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S. 
16, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 
41, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Murray, Adam, 
Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester 
Musgrave, James, 
Brookland, Heaton, Bolton. 


Naoroji, Dadabhai, M.P., 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Narraway, W. F., 

Crooms Hill House, Greenwich, S.E. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1889 
1878 
1854 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1883 
1889 
1889 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1883 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1888 
1891 
1884 
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Nash, William, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Brigade-Surgeon), 
18, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Nathan, Henry, 
Dashwood House, New Broad-street, E.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 
Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Neison, Francois Gustavus Pautus, F.L.A., 
93, Adelaide-rd., S. Hampstead, § 12, Abingdon-st., SW. 
Nelson, Edward Montague, A Re 
Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.L.A., F.R.G.S., 
15, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Mulnanth, 5, Harrold-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 
15, College-road, Brighton. 
Newton, Henry William (Alderman), 
2, Ellison-place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Nicholson, Professor J. Shield, M.A., D.Se., 
Univer sity of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 
3, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Noble, Benjamin, F.R.A.S., 
North-HKastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 


Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G 
(Governor of Queensland), Brisbane, Queensland. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.L., D.C.L., 
4, Hamalton-place, Piccadilly, W. 

Notthafft, Theodor, 

clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 





Oakley, Sir Henry (General Manager, G.N.R.), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Oates, Jobn, F.S.A.A., 
10, Saltoun-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Odgers, William Blake, LG.D., 
4, Elm-court, Temple, E. Os Y Lritejohn’s-avenue, N.W. 


Year of 
Election 


880 
1862 
1885 
1885 
1884, 
1892 
1878 
1877 
1889 
1887 


1887 
1886 
1866 
1879 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1878 
1879 
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*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.T.A. 
29, Dathousie-square, Calcutta. 
‘Octe, Wittiam, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P., &e. 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 


*Oldham, John, 


__ River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 
Ayrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Onslow, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., 
7, Richmond-terrace, S.W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Ormond, Richard, : 
24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Oung, Moung Hla, 
45, Lansdowne-row, Calcutta. 
Owen, Evan F., A.I.A.., 
Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 


*Page, Edward D., (Box 3382,) 


clo Faulkner, Page, § Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
Pain, James, 
St. Mary’s-street, Ely. 


*PaLGRraveE, RopERT Harry Inatts, F.R.S., 


Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, George, J.P., 
The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, Joseph Thomas 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D. (5, New-inn-squai ec, W.C.), 
10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
Pannell, William Henry, 
Library-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.LA., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 
Parker, Archibald, 
Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1877 
1878 
1884 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1886 
1880 
1891 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1874: 
1879 
1877 
1887 
1883 
1871 
1885 
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Paterson, John, 
1, Walbrook, F.C. 
Pattullo, James Durie, 
31, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
44, Moray-place, Edinburgh, 
*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
*Pearson, Professor Charles Henry, M.A., 
clo Lady Pearson, 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, G.C.M.G., M.P., 
18, Arlington-street, S.\W.; 50, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Penn-Lewis, William, 
8, Halford-road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Percival, William, 
Constituitonal Club, S.W. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.1.A., 
1938, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
Peters, John Wyatt, 
The Gables, Grove-road S., Southsea. 
Petheram, Frederick William, I*.C.A 
61, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 
Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, Major-General Arthur, 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Bionianian 
*Phelps, ‘The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
32, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
35, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 


Phillips, Charles H., J.P. (Registrar-General of Trinidad), 
Court House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Phillips, John Orwell, be 
Horseferry- road, Westminster, S.W. 
*Pickering, John, F.R. ic RAN OES ose 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.B. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
24, Coleman-street, E.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1878 
1886 
1890 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1861 
1888 
1869 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1891 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1891 
1888 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1889 
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*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Rinnamara, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Pittar, Thomas J, 
H.M, Custom House, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
PLOWDEN, Sir Wm. Cuicertze, K.C.S8.I. (5, Park-crescent, 
Portland-place, W.); Wyke Hall, Gillingham, Dorset. 
Plumb, Benjamin M., 


Pochin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
. Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O., Denbighshire. 
Pollard, James, J.P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, Henry Richard, 


Potter, Henry, 
Folkestone Villa, Elm-grove, Peckham, S.E, 
*PoWELL, Siz Francis Suarp, Bart., M.P. (Horton Old Hall, 
Bradford), 1, Cambridge-sguare, Hyde Park, W. 
Powell, James Heslop, 
33, Cornhill, E.C. 
Power, Edward, 
6, Crosby-square, E.C. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
109, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Preston, Sydney E., 
54, Coleman-street, L.C. 
Price, Henry Sherley, 
49, Queen Victoria-strect, E.C. 
*Pricr, L. L., M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-WittiaMs, RicHarp, M.Inst.C.E., 
82, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Probyn, Leslie Charles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Probyn, Major Clittord, 
55, Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor-square, W. 


v 
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Year of 
Election. 


1884 |*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
1886 | Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
Lloyd’s House, Manchester. 
1871 | Puleston, Sir John Henry, 
2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, H.C. 
1886 | Pulley, Joseph, 
90, Piccadilly, W. 
1885 | Purvis, Gilbert, 
Ingle Neuk, Brackley- -road, Beckenham, Kent. 


1874 | Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 
1888 | Quirk, William Henry, 
9, Gracechurch-street, E C. 


1883 | Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, H.C. 
1872 |*Rabino, Joseph 
(Chief Manager), Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 
1888 |*Radcliffe, Sir David, J.P., 
Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead. 
1858 |*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
Mayfield, Woolston, Southampton. 
1888 | Rae, George, 
| Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
1885 | Raz, Joun, M.A.(Vice President), 
15, Werter-road, Putney, S.W. 
1887 | Raffalovich, His Excellency Arthur, 
19, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 
1877 | Raikes, Lieut.-Col. (reorge Alfred, F.S.A., F. R. Hist. Soe. 3 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, NW. 
1860 Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
L885 | Randell, James S., 
19, Alfred-street, Bath 


1835 





1888 
1890 


1889 | 


1888 
1888 
i 1886 
1888 
1879 





1890 
1892 
1892 
1888 
1888 
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Rankin, James, M.P., 
30, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Sir Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscrott, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*RAVENSTEIN, Ernest Groran, F.R.G.S., 
91, Upper Tulse-hill, Brixton, S.W. 
Raweliffe, Henry, J.P. (Alderman), 
Beechwood, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
Rawiins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
, £5, King William-street, B.C. 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
| 68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Read, Thomas William, 
30, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
Reade, Herbert, 
10, Herbert Crescent, Hans-place, S.W. 
*Reed, Thomas, F.C.A., 
63, King-strect, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
Ardentinney, Balham Park-road, Balham, 8.W. 
Rew, Robert Henry, 
8, Wharton-road, West Kensington, W. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Hassett-square, Dalston, E. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Hachange, E.C. 
Rhodes, John George, 
46, St. George’s-road, S.W. 
Richards, Fred., 
29, Northampton-square, B.C. 
Richards, Westley, J.P., 
Ashwell, Oakham, Rutland. 
Richardson, Hubert, 
Biddick Hell, Tyne Dock, Co. Durham 
Richardson, J. H., 
8, Finch-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
Richmond, Edwin, 
Gladstone-buildings, Sheffield. 


A-f 


Year of 


Election. 


1891 
1873 
1889 
1892 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1891 
1865 
1890 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1873 
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Ridge, Samuel H., B.A., F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. 5. 
257, Victoria Par ade, at Melbourne. Victoria. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. ‘the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S8, &e, 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Rippon, Robert Whitfield, Luke 
2, The Cloisters, Temple, E.C. 
Rivington, Francis Hansard, 
44, Connaught-square, W. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, F.C.A., F R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Roberts, Edward, F'.R.A.S. ( Nautical Almanac Uffice), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Roberts, Sir William, M.D., F.R.S., 
8, Manchester-square, W. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
1, Market-bldngs., Collins-street, W., Melbourne, Victoria. 
Robinson, Henry James, 
St. John’s Villa, Woodlands, Isleworth, W. 
Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.E., : 
23, Highfield-street, Leicester. 
*Ronald, By ron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
«Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Karl of, LL.D., F.1.S., 
38, Berkeley-square, W. 
Ross, Charles Edmonstone, 
2, Raymond-buildings, Gray’ s-inn, WC. 
Ross, Frederick William Forbes, M.B, C.M., 
New Brighton, Cheshire. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Sc, 
19, Iddesleigh Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.1.A., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 
11, Ludgate-hill, H.C. ; 20, Beacon-hill, Camden-rd., N. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 
59, Haton-square, S.W. 
Rutherford, Frederick William, 
12, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Rutherford-Hlliot, J. G., 
Elphinstone, Tyndall’s Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1887 | Sacré, Alfred Louis, C.E., 
) 60, Queen Victoria-street, F.C. 
1873 |*Salisbury, ‘The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
1881 | Salmon, James, 
Tower Chambers, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
1875 |*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
1876 | Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
1892 | Samuel, Charles, 
176, Sutherlandavenuc, Harrow-road, W. 
1868 | Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
1888 | Sandell, Edward, F.C.A., - 
181, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1889 | Sandell, Frederic David, 
181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1891 | Sarda, Pandit Har Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S,, 
Government College, Ajmere, India. 
1886 | Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
4, Moorgate-street-buildings, H.C. 
1877 | Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 
1852 | Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S., J.P., 
9, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
1888 | Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 


1887 |*Scarth, Leveson, M.A., 
: Keversione, Manor-road, Bournemouth. 
1883 | Schidrowitz, Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
1877 | Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
1891 | Schloss, David F., 
1, Knaresborough-place, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
1891 | Schooling, John Holt, 
‘19, Abingdon-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1883 |*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, 8S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
1883 | Sclanders, Alexander, 
10, Austin Friars, B.C. 
1892 | Scofield, Ernest Frank, B.A., 
65, Carlyle-road, Cambridge. 
1885 | Scott, James Henry, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 
1885 | Scott, Rev. John Davidson, M.A., 
The Vicarage, Cholmondeley, Malpas. 
1888 | Scotter, Charles (General Manager, L. § S.W. R.), 
Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road, S.E. 
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1887 | Seaton, Edward, M.D., Lond., F.R.C.P., 
56, North-side, Olapham-common, S.W. 
1880 |*Seeley, Charles, M.P., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
1886 | Selwyn, Captain Charles W., 
21, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
1886 | Seyd, Ernest J. F., 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1873 | Seyd, Riehard, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1892 | Shand, Hans George Leslie, 
Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
1888 | Shaw, James Charles, 
35, Leinster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
1879 | Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
15, Old Square, Lincoln’ s-inn, W.C. 
1885 | Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.W, 
1888 | Shilleock, Joshua, B.A., 


Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 


1888 | Shuttleworth, Thomas G., 
Queen’s Insurance-buildings, Church-sireet, Sheffield. 
1871 | Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., 
Trimty College, Cambridge. 
1886 | Silver, Stephen William, 
3, York-gate, Regent? s-park, N.W. 
1878 | Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
is Whitehall, SW. 
1892 |*Sinclair, Captain John, M.P., 
76, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
1850 | Singer, Charles Douglas, 
Silverton, Silver-street, Enfield Town. 
1886 | Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
1882 | Skinner, Charles Weeding, 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
1881 | Skrine, Francis Henry, J.P., 
clo Messrs. King, Hamilton, and Co., Calcutta, India. 
1888 | Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1888 | Slade, Francis William, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1883 | Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., 
Fern Villa, Queen’ S- road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
1869 | Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C. as 
The Grange, Wallington, Surreys 
1886 |*Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
1878 |*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
c/o Dr. Gilbert, F.RS., Harpenden, St. Albans. 
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1883 
1871 
1889 
1878 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1891 
1877 
1883 
1890 
4888 
1887 
1855 
1889 
1889 
-1891 
1867 
1892 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1889 
1877 
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*Smith, The Hon. Sir Donald A., K.C.M.G., LL.D., 


1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 

1, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A.., 

26, Regent’s Park-road, N.W. 


*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 


Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, H. Llewellyn, Bear: B.Se. 

49, Beaumont-square, E. 
Smith, Howard S. TEA Oe ee 

37, Bennett's Fiiil, Birmingham. 


*Smith, T ames, 


South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
Smith, James Parker, M.P., 

Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 
Smith, John, 

8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 

7, Delahay-street, Westminster, and Reform Club, S.W. 
Smith, William Alexander, 

21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Smith, Walter J., 

19, West Smithfield, E.C. 
Sueil, Arthur Henry, 

27, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, 

Office of Woods, Forests, §c., 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spackman, J. Woolsey. 

The Daitons, St. Albans. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert, 

8, Theobalds-road, W.C. 
Spence, James, 

20, Chepstow-place, W. 


*Spencer, ‘Robert J ames, 


175, King’s-road, "Southsea. 
Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, H.C. 


*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., BL A., 


26, Ste. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, ‘Joseph, 
Foxton, near Market Harborough. 
Stack, Thomas Neville, Crosby-bldngs., ree Lia Gs 
as St. Andrew-st., "Dublin. 
Stanton, Arthur G., 
13, Rood-lane, ‘E. C.,4 70, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Staples, Sir N athaniel Alexander, Barts’ 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, ‘Treland, 
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880 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1877 
1889 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1891 
1884: 
1880 
1881 


1859 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1887 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, F.C, 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tynes 


*Stern, Ed ward D)., 


4, Carlton- house-terrace, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 

Highfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stone, William Alfred, 

90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Stow, Harry Vane, 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, I.I.A., 

88, Cannon-streei, L.C. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.1., F.R.S., 

69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 

Milford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 

Glenview, Ootacamund, Madras Presidency, India. 
*Sugden, Richard, 

The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 


*Summers, William, M.P., 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
37, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. 
Tarling, ‘Charle 8, 
Stoneleigh House, Warltersville-road, Cr ouch-hill, NV. 
Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brizton-road, S.W. 
Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
8, Spencer-road, Coventry. 


1888 *Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J.P., 


Sunny Bank, Batley, Y orkshire. 


Year of 


Election, 


1884: 
1888 
1890 
1891 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1879 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1890 
1889 
1382 
1879 
.1889 
1868 
1868 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1878 
1890 
1885 
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Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 

25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, William Angus, jun., 

2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on- Ti yne. 
Tenney, John, 

Exchequer and Audit Department, Somerset House, W.C. 
Terrey, William. 

Sheffield Water Department, Sheffield. 
Theobald, John Wilson, 

75, ‘Palmerston- -buildings, EC. 
Thodey, William Henry, 

479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Thomas, David Altred, M. Rey 

Llanwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 

18, Wood-street, H.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 

8, Mitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


*Thompson, Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 

35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Thring, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 

d, Queen’s Gate-gardens, ‘SW. 
Tims, James, 

6, Queen Anne-terrace, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Tinker, James, 

Hordlecliff, Lymington, Hants. 
Tipping, William, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Touch, George Alexander, 

47, Goldhurst-terrace, N.W. 


*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 


Kernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-street, E.C, 
Trobridge, Arthur, 

Bloxcidge House, Langley Green, near Birmingham, 
Trotter, John ‘Townley, 

27, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Tunley, George, 

3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Turnbull, Alexander, 

118, Belsize park-gardens, NW. 


*Turner, Rev. Harward, l.Se., F.R.M.S., 


217, Quai Pisdieter litz, Pais: 
Turner, ‘William, 
Board of Trade, Cardiff: 
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1892 | Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 
55, Charing-cross, S.W. 

1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, F.I.A., 
Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


1877 |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1888 | Van Raalte, Marcus, 

22, Austin Friars, E.C. 
1884 | Veevers, Richard, 

Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
1890 | Venn, John, D.Se., F.R.S. (Caius College, Cambridge), 

Chine-crescent-road, Bournemouth. 
1889 | Venning, Charles Harrison, 

22, Great George-street, S.W. 

1888 | Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 

Winsford, Cheshire. 
1886 |} Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Sudbury Hall, Derby. ° 
1876 | Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1885 | Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 

38, Queen’s-road, South Hornsey, N. 
1877 | Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 

6, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 


1890 | Walford, Ernest L., 
2, Shorter’s-court, B.C. 
1890 | Walkley, William Henry, 
Hope House, Elthorne-road, Hornsey Lise, N. 
1868 | Wallis, Charles James, 
93, Brecknack-road, Camden-road, N. 
1880 | Wallis, E. White, — 
49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1876 
1850 
1879 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1892 


1885 
1883 


1885 
1888 
1887 
1873 
1874 
1890 
1889 
1855 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
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Walmsley, Frederic, 
49, Hanging Ditch, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
Finchampstead, Wokingham, Berks. 
Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, Henry, 
103, Cannon-street, 1.C., and Eaton-road, Sutton 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Pr eston-place, near Wor thing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 
44, Gresham-street, EO. 
Wates, es Marshall, 
17, Radford-road, Lewisham, SE. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 


* Watt, W illiam, 


17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
7, Warrior-square-terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Weir, Archibald, M.A. 
Bendarroch, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 
*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A., Guildhall, E.C.( Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Roseleigh, Tolworth, near Surbiton, Surrey. 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River Foue 3; trike: Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A. 
18, Highbury- -cresent, N. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
112, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New Park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, Fitz John’ s-avenue, N.W. 
D 2 
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1887 
1859 
1887 
1863 
1871 
1888 
1892 
1884 
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Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, F.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
25, Cranley-gardens. South Kensington, 8.W. 
White, William, 
23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, 8. E. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., M.P., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
9, Cambridge-gate, Reyent’s-park, N.W. 
Whitelegge, Benjamin A., M.D., 
St. John’s, Wakejield. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilkinson, James H., 


Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
The Woodlands. Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
46, Leicester-square, W.C. 
*Williams, Henry Maunder, 
188, New Cross-read, S.E. 
Williams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime-street, H.C., and The Pricry, Hornsey, N. 
* Williams, Robert, Jun., 
20, Birchin-lane, B.C. 
Williamson, John W., 
5, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Wills, John Tayler, B.A., I'.R.G.S., 
273, Vaurhall Bridge-road, S.W., and Esher, Surrey. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Shahpur, Panjab, India. 
*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Winter, Alexander, 


Wishart, G. D., 

8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
Woodford, Ethelbert G., 

Pretoria, Transvaal, South African Republic. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1838 
1890 
1890 


1878. 


1888 
1887 
1880 


1879 
1886 
1888 
1877 
- 1882 
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Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 

30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woolfe, Thomas Rodriques, A.C.A., 

65, Wathng-street, E.C. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Woolleombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., F.1. Inst., M.R.1.A., 

14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 

Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Rev John Napper, M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worsfold, William Basil, M.A., 

St. Stephen’s Club, S.W., and 1, Elm-court, Temple, B.C. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A., 

Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wren, Walter, M.A. 

7, Powis-square, W. 


Yeats, John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 
27, Princes Gate, S.W. 


*Y glesias, Miguel, 


2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 


*Youll, John Gibson, 


Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Young, E. M., 
13, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 





*,.* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.. 


Year of 
Elections 


Honorary President. 





Argentine Republic. 


1890. Buenes Ayres... FRANCISCO LATZINA, Director General of 


1890, .Vienna 


1877. 


Statistics ; late Astronomer of the Observatory, 
and late Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity, of Cordoba; Honorary Member of the 
National Department of Hygiene; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies of Paris, of the 
Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and of 
the Argentine Geographical Institute, &. . 


Austria and Hungary, 


. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, 


Doctor of Political Economy; President of the 
Imperial and Royal Central Statistical Commission ; 
Professor at the University. 


.eeeee MAX WIRTH, Economist ; formerly Director of 


the Federal Statistical Bureau of Switzerland. 


Belgian. 


1879. Brussels ...... EUGENE JANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine; Chief 


Inspector of the Board of Health of the City of 
Brussels; President of the Federal Comnzittee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Superior 
Council of Health; Knight of the Belgian Order 
of Leopold and of the French Legion of Honour ; — 
Officer of the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare; Civic Cross of the Ist Class; Officer of the 
Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical. 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical 
Institute; Member of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and of the Local Medical Commission. ~ 
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China. 


Year of 
Election. 


1890. Peking ...... SIR ROBERT HART, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Inspector- 
General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Denmark, 


1878. Copenhagen .. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE - HANSEN, 
Member of the “ Folkething ;”, Professor of the 
University of Copenhagen. 


~ --» PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 
Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of the ‘“ Dannebroge,” and of the Swedish Order 
of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 
Institute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal 
Danish General Board of Health. 


1852. 


Hrance. 


1880, Paris.......... JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine; 
Chief of the Statistical Department of the City of 
Paris ; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics. 
of the Consultative Committee of Pubiic Hygiene 
of France ; and of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1856, 99) eeceeessee MAURICE BLOCK, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria and Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; Member of the Institute of 
France, of the Society. of Political Hconomy 
of Paris, and of many Academies and Scientific 
Societies. 


1879. 9) esccsceses ARTHUR CHERVIN, Doctor of Medicine and 
Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute for Stam- 
merers; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics and of the International Statistical 
Institute, &c. 


1878. sy eeveeessss MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Honorary Director of the 
General Statistics of France; Commander of the 
Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of Public 
Instruction ; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph ; Member of the Institute of France, 
and of several learned societies. 


1890. pees)... ALERDD* DE FOVILLE; Chief of the Statistical 
. Bureau of the Ministry of Finance; Professor at 
the National Conservatoire of Arts and Trades 
(Chair of Industrial Economy and Statistics) ; 
Knight of the Legion of Honour; Laureate of the 
Institute of France; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute and of the Superior Council of 
Statistics. 
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France— Contd. 


1870. Paris.......... DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 


1860. 


1860. 


1880. 


1887. 


1876. 


1871. 


1878. 


1890. 


1854. 


99 eeeereverr 


99 eere eevee 


Stuttgart,..... 


Oldenburg .... 


Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
Society of Political Economy of Paris. 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Professor at the 
College of France and at the Conservatoire of Arts 
and ‘l'rades; President of the Statistical Commis- 
sion for Primary Instruction; Member of the Insti- 
tute of France; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Statistics, and of the Society of Political 
Economy, &e. 


MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIEU, Senator ; Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour; and Companion of several foreign 
orders ; Member of the Institute of France. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, Deputy; Ex-. 
Minister of Finance; Member of the Institute of 
France; President of the Society of Political 
Economy of Paris; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris, of the National Society of 
Horticulture, and of the National Society of Agri- 
culture. 


DANIEL WILSON, Ex-Deputy; Ex-Under- 
Secretary of State; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


Germany. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, 
C.M.G., British Minister-Resident to ‘ie King of 
Wurttemberg. 


DR. KARL BECKER, “ Geheimer Ober: Rep 
rungsrath ;” late Director of the Imperial Statistical 
Office of the German Empire; Member cf the 
Royal Central Statistical Commission of Prussia and 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium; Honorary Member of the 
Geographical and Statistical Society of Frankfort ; 
and Member of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, &c. 


. KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, “ Geheimer 


Ober - Regierungsrath ;’’ Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central 
Board ot Control of the Survey of Prussia, 


Dresden ...... DR. ERNST ENGEL, “Geheimer Ober-Regie- 


rungsrath ;’’ formerly Director of the Royal Statis- 
tical Bureau of Prussia ; Member of several learned 
Societies. 


Year of 
Election. 


1877. 


1860. 


1876. 


1879. 


1874. 


1880. 


1845. 


1880. 


1868. 
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Germany—Contd. 


Strassburg .. DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Ex-Under Secretary of 
State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
: Bavaria; Associate of the Statistical Society of 

aris. 


Munich........ DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal 
Custom-House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian 
Order of St. Michael, 1st Class. 


Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


dtaly. 


Rome ........ GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator; Councillor 
of State; Doctor of Laws; late Professor at the 
University and at the Superior Naval School of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare; Knight of the Order of Civil Merit ; 
Member of the Academy “dei Lincei,” of the 
Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of Science of 
Milan, Venice, and Palermo; and of the Cobden 
Club, of the International Statistical Institute, of 
the Academy of Madrid, and of the Deputation of 
National History, &c. 


98 seoeeeee LUIGI BODIO, Doctor of Laws; Professor at the 
University of Rome; Director-General of the 
Statistical Department of the State. 


Pavia ........ LUIGI COSSA, LUL.D.; Professor of Political 
Economy ; Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare; Member of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction, and of the Cobden Cluo; Honorary 
Member of the American Economic Association ; 
Ordinary Member of the Academy “dei Lincei”’ 
and of the Royal Institute of Sciences of Milan; 
Correspondent of the Royal Academies of Lisbon, 
Modena, Turin, Naples, &c. | 


Wenice ........ FRANCESCO FERRARA, Senator; Professor and 
Director of the Royal Superior School of Commerce 
at Venice; Inte Minister of Finance; Member of 
the Academy * dei Lincei.” 


Rome ........ ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Senator; Professor of 
the Royal University of Rome. 


THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


d9 @eoeeveewer ee 
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AUSSiH, 


1873. St.Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. PIERRE SEMEN- 


1890. 99 


1845. Madrid. eee ee Of 


OFF (SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to 
His Imperial Majesty ; President of the Imperial 
Statistical Council ; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society; Honorary Member of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. NICOLAS TROI- 


NITSKY, Former Governor; Privy Councillor ; 
Director of the Central Statistical Committee of 
the Ministry of the Interior; Life Member of the 
Statistical Council; Member of the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society of Russia, of the International 
Statistical Institute, and of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. : 


Spain. 


HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE 


MAGAZ Y JAYME, Advocate, and Member of 
the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance ; 
Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella Catolica ; 
Commander of the Order of Carlos 3°. 


Stoeden and Hortoun. 


1858. Christiania.... THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, Doctor 


1874. Sey 


1860. 99 


of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania ; Assessor Extraordinary 
of the Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of 
the First Class of the Swedish Orders of St. Olave 
and of the North Star; and of the Danish Order of 
the ‘‘ Dannebroge ;” Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France; Member of the Institute of 
International Law, of the International Statistical 
Institute, and of the Academies of Christiania, 
Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the Royal Historical 
Society of Denmark. 


«» ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Director of the Central 


Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate of. the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


.. THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 


Consul-General for Norway. 


1890. Stockholm.... ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Director in Chief of 


the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; Presi- 
dent of the Royal Statistical Commission; Com- 
mander, Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and 
Foreign Orders; Member of the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and of Agriculture, at Stockholm; 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of several 
foreign learned Societies. 
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Stoitzerland. 


-1890. Bern.......... LOUIS GUILLAUME, Doctor of Medicine; 
Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; Secre- 
tary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


Gluited States, 


1873. Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Lawyer; 
' Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 


1881. Washington .. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Esq., A.M.,- M.D., 
LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, &c. 


1890. New York .... RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Politica] Economy and Social Science 
in Columbia College; Vice-President of | the 
American Statistical Association ; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute, and of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


1870. Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner ; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 


1876. Boston, Mass. .. FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Ksq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly Superintendent of the United States Census ; 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; President of the American Statistical 
Association, and of the American Economic Associa- 
tion; Member of the Natiowal Academy of Sciences 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium. 


1870. Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID AMES WELIS, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Economist. Late Special Commissioner of 
Revenue of the United States; Chairman of Com- 
mission for the Revision of Taxes of the State of 
New York; Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
United States; Member of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion of American Railways ; Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France; President of the 
American Social Science Association; and of the 
American Free Trade League; Chairman in 1883 
of the Department of Finance of the American 
Social Science Association. 


1877. Washington .. EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States 


America. 


Indi14. 


1886. Calcutta and JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esq., C.LE., Assis- 
wt Simla tant Secretary with the Supreme Government, 
India, Department of Finance and Commerce. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1875. 


1858. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 
Donunion of Canady. 


Toronto ...... JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


eto South tales. 


Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., J.P., Registrar- 
General ; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Commissioners. 


Aletw Sealand, 


Wellington,... SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.O.M.G., M.D., F.B.8.8., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &c. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute, &c. 


@usmanin, 


Hobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 
of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania ; 
late Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal 
Council of Australasia in its first three Sessions. 


Victori. 


Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq., C.M.G., 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of the 
French Order of Public Instruction; Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy; Honorary 
Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, of the Statistical Association 
of Tokio, of the Royal Society of Tasmania, and of 
the Intercolonial Medical Congress of Australasia ; 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Arts, London, of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston, of the Commercio-Geographical Society of 
Berlin, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Honorary Foreign Member of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Fellow and Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary for Victoria of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute; Member of the International Statistical 
Institute. 


” eeee WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esq, KS.G., 
F.LA., F.L.S., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 6] 


Great Britain and Freland, 


Year of 
Election. 


1876. Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


1876. ‘Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Norz.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Friiows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Copy of Charter. 


Pictoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

fo all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

CEAHereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “ The 
‘¢ Statistical Society.” 

And Geifereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously purstied such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And GEAHereags distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

And GCIhrreas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

And GEiHereag in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow Ruow Ve that We, being desirous of encouraging 
_a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving, subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of “The Royal Statistical Society” hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he Ropal Statistical Society,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. The Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called “The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
-a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. Where shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4, @Here shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. ©e several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. Bye Haws of the Society may be made for the following 


purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for. 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. | 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. @he General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding @ 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. THe existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council,‘examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. @he Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. §20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Ti Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@EAitness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 

Gy CAarrant under the Queen's Sign Manual, 


Muir MAcKENZIE. 


BYE-LAWS. 

1. The Objects of the Society. 

2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honor ary Fellows. 

3. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 

4, Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. | 

6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 

7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 

8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. : 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 

12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 

13. Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of 

14, Do. do. do. Nomination of. 

15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 

16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

18. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 

19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

21. Special General Meetings may be called. 

22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. _ 

23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 

27. Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 

28. Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

29. Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

30. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

31. Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved{in all 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


Communications received. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects. of the Society. 

1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
_ discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
_ of the Society. Every such certificate 
- having been read and approved of at a 
. Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
_ until the following Ordinary Meeting, 

at which the vote shall be taken, 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of‘ the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :-— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
‘further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“tical Society for improving Statistical 
“ Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that we 
“* will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
* writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the tise being, that he 
*‘ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—‘‘ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. Nosuch recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
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before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

“By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘* Messrs. 


*¢ Drummond and Co.” 
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* declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“‘ longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof.” | 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are elisible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


- 12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quornm. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
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Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Couneil, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall’ 
be from the 1st of November to the 
1st of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 

~The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 


within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. . 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


_ 26. The Council shall haye control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled; 
but no Comncil shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 


of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY, 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are 


closed at 2 p.m. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 


returned. 


4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopsedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
- exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained 
beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or pays a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced 
but must be laid on the Library table. es 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference” that may have been borrowed, and (6) a List 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DurRinG THE YEAR 1892. 


4 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 
Buenos Ayres, Provincial Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Provincial Police 
Department. 
ss Municipal Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Argentine Geographical Institute. 
a Medical Society. 


>? 


Austria and Hungary— 

Central Statistical Commission. 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

Bukowina Statistical Bureau. 

Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 

Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Hasselt, The Burgomaster of. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 


Chili. 
Statistics, 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 


4 


Department of Commercial 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Egypt— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


: Commerce. 
- Finance. 
“ Justice. 


5 Public Works. 
Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Economiste Francais, The Editor. 
Journal des Evonomistes, The 
Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, The Editor, Paris. 
Revue Bibliographique Univer- 
selle, The Editor, Paris. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 
Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 
Statistical Society of Paris. 
Free School of Political Science. 
Suez Canal Company, Paris. 


Germany— 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Dresden Statistical Bureau 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
i Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 


» Statistical Bureau. 
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During the Year 1892—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Germany—Cont. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&c., The Editor. Tubingen. 
Geographical and _ Statistical 
Society of Frankfort. 


Greece. | Statistical Bureau. 


Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 


Jialy— 

Director-General, Statistical De- 
partment of the State. 

Director-General of Agriculture. 

Director of Public Health. 

Economista, The Editor, Florence. 

Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, Bologna. 


Japan— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Tokyo Statistical Society. 

» Lhe Prefect of. 


Mexico. Statistical Bureau. 


Netherlands— 
Department of the Interior. 
Director of P. O. Savings Banks. 
Legation, London. 
Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 
Statistical Institute. 


Paraguay. Statistical Bureau. 


Roumania. Statistical Bureau. 


hussia— 
Agricultural Department. 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Department of Assessed Taxes. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Finland Geographical Society. 


Servia. Statistical Bureau. 


Spain— 


Board of Customs. 
Director-General of 
Taxation. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute. 
Geographical Society of Madrid. 


Indirect 


Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Norway— 
Central Statistical Bureau. 
Christiania Statistical Bureau. 


Switzerland— 
Federal Statistical Bureau. 

» Department of Customs. 
Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Geneva Public Library. 
Statistical Society. 

Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 


Onited States— 

Bureau of American Republics. 
Bureau of Education. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 

; of State. 
Director of the Mint. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Superintendent of Census. 
Surgeon-General, U. States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 


Connecticut State Board of Health. 
Illinois Bureauof Labor Statistics. 
Massachusetts— 

Board of Health, Lunacy, &c. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Michigan State Board of Health. 
New York State Library. 
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During the Year 1892—Contd 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 

Wisconsin. State Board of Health. 

Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of New York. 

Forum, The, The Editor. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor, Boston. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


United States—Oontd. 
Actuarial Society of America. 
Economic Association, Baltimore. 
Geographical Society, New York. 
Philosophical Soe. of Philadelphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Astor Library, New York. 
Columbia College, New York. 
Cooper Union, New York. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Yale University. 


Uruguay. Statistical Bureau. 





(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Census Commissioner. 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 

Department of Agriculture. 

The High Commissioner, London. 

Manitoba Agricultural Depart. 

Insurance and Finance Chronicle. 
The Editor, Montreal. 

Canadian Institute. 

Royal Society of Canada. 

Toronto University. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Colonial Secretary. 
Director of the Census. 
Superintendent-General of Edu- 
cation. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Ceylon. The Supt. of Census. 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 


Maurittius— 
H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary. 


Natal. 


merce. 


Durban Chamber of Com- 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London, 
Government Statist, Sydney. 
Director of Agriculture. 


New Zealand— 

Government Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Registrar-General. 
Department of Mines. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
New Zealand Institute. 
Wellington Harbour Board. 


Queensland. Registrar-General of. 


Saint Lucia. Colonial Secretary. 
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During the Year 1892—Contd. 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 


South Australia— 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Government Statist. 
The Registrar-General. 
Public Library, &c., Adelaide. 


Straits Settlements. The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— | 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Trinidad— 
_ Registrar-General. 
Government Statist. 


Victoria— 
Department of Mines. 
Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


Umited Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, Commissioners of. 
Home Oflice. 
India Office. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
be Fire Brigade. 
- Police. 
Royal Mint. 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 


England—COontd. 
London County Council. 
London. Board of Works for 
Wandsworth District. 

Birmingham Medical Officer. 

xa Library. 

% City Treasurer. 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Manchester Free Public Library. 


Ireland— 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 


Scotland— 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Ashley, Profesor W. J., Toronto. 
Baak, M. E., Netherlands. 

Back, F., Esq., Tasmania. 

Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baines, J. A., Esq., London. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 
Berthold, Dr. G., Berlin. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 


Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 

Birt, W., Esq., London. 

Blackwood & Sons, Messrs., Edin- 
burgh. 

Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Blomfield, Rear-Admiral R.M., 
Alexandria. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 
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Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Boinet, A., Bey, Cairo. 

Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Bosco, Signor A., Florence. 


Bourinot, J. G., Esq., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 


Bouteron, M. Ed., Cairo. 
Brachelli, Dr. H. von, Vienna. 
Caillard, A., Esq., Cairo. 


Campbell, Patrick, Esq., Brooklyn. 


Cannon, H. W., Esqy., New York. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 
Cernuschi, M. Henri, Paris. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Cobb, Arthur 8., Esq., London. 
Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 
Cohn, Professor Gustav. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Cooper, Joseph, Esq., Farnworth. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Cunningham, Rev. W., M.A. 
Dalla Volta, Signor R., Florence. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
De Broé, C., Esq., London. 
Dodge, J. R., Esq., Washington. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq., Calcutta. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 
Eaton & Sons, Messrs. H. W.,London. 
Edgeworth, Prof. F. Y., Oxford. 
Elliott, T. H., Esq., London. 
Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 
Falkner, R. P., Esq., Philadelphia 
Farquharson, J. C., Esq., Ceylon. 
Fenton, James J., Esq., Melbourne. 
Ferraris, Professor Carlo F., Venice. 
Findlay, Sir George, London. 
Finnemore, R. I., Esq., J.P., Natal. 
Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena. 
Fisher, Dr. Irving., New Haven, 
‘ORS RE 


Folger, Herbert, Esq. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Fremantle, Hon. Sir C. W., K.C.B. 
Fyfe, Peter, Esq., Glasgow. 
Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Garland, N. S., Esq., Ottawa. 
Geissler, Herr A., Tiibingen. 
Gibson, G. R., Esq., New York. 
Gooch & Cousens, Messrs., London. 
Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Messrs. 
Granville, E., Esq., J.P., Sydney. 
Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
Gruber, Dr. Ignaz, Vienna. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 
Halton, W. F., Esq., Cairo. 
Haggard, F,. Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, George, Esq., Ottawa. 
Hamer, John, Esq., London. 
Hardy, Ralph P., Esq., London. 
Hart, Sir Robt., G.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. Heylyn, Esq., C.M.G. 
Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Messrs. — 
Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Henry, Mr., The Trustees of the 
late. . 
Hewins, W. A.S., Esq., Oxford. 
Hoepli, Signor U., Milan. 
Howell, E. J., Esq., London. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Ishibashi, M. S., Tokio. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 
Jeans, J. §., Esq., London. 
Johannis, M. A. J. de, Florence. | 
Johnson, C. H., Esq., B.A., London. 
Johnson, Geo., Esq., Ottawa. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Hobart. 
Jones, H. R. Bence, Esq., London. 
Jordan, W. L., Esq., London. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Kardorff-Wabnitz, Herr W., Berlin. 
Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 
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Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
- Keltie, J. Scott, Esq., London. 
Kennedy, C. M., Esq., C.B., London. 
Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
Korési, M. Joseph, Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern. 

Lang, R. H., Esq., C.M.G., Cairo. 
Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 
Leemans, M. H., Brussels. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 
Loch, C. S., Esq., London. 
Longstaff, Dr. G. B., London. 


MacCook, J. J., Esq., Hartford, U.S.A. 


Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London. 
Martin, J. B., Esq., M.A., London. 
Mathieson, Messrs. F. C. & Sons, 
London. 
Maude, C. T., Esq., Santiago. 
Mayr, Dr. G. von, Munich. 
Meudell, G. D., Esq., Melbourne. 
Milliet, M. E. W., Bern. 
Molinari, M. G., Paris. 
Molloy, W.R. J., Esq., Dublin. 
Money, Alonzo, Esq., C.B., Cairo. 
Mouat, Dr. F. J., LL.D., London. 
Moxon, Th. B., Esq., Manchester. 
Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. 
Neymarck, M. Alfred, Paris. 
Nicholson, Prof. J. 8., Edinburgh. 
Nierop, M. A. H. van, Netherlands. 
Nixon, W. J., Esq., London Hospital. 
O’Conor, J. E., Esq., C.LE., India. 
Page, Edward D., Esq., New York. 
Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 
Palgrave, R. H. I., Isq.. E.R.S. 
Patten, Prof.S.N., Philadel., U.S.A. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Pierson, Israel C., Esq., New York. 
Pistorius, Dr. Verkerk, The Hague. 
Pittar, T. J., Esq., London. 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Platt, James, Esq., London. 
Porter, Hon. R. P., Washington. 


Powell, Messrs. T. J.and T., London. 
Rabino, J. Esq., Teheran. 
Rae, John, Esq., London. 
Raffalovich, His Ex. A., Paris. 
Ravenstein, E. G., Esq., London. 
Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Rentoul, Dr. R. R., Liverpool. 
Richards, Admiral Sir G. H., K.C.B. 
Roberts, A. L., Esq., London. 
Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 
Ross, Agustin, Esq., London. 
Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
Rusk, Hon. J. M., Washington. 
Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 
Schloss, David F., Esq., London. 
Schulze-Givernitz, Dr. Gerhart von, 
Germany. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Col. Sir C. C.,Cairo. 
Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New York 
Shillito, J., Esq., York. 
Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Simonds, J. Sexton, Esq., London. 
Stanton, A. G., Esq., London. 
Street, Bros., Messrs., London. 
Supan, Herr A., Germany. 
Thompson, W. J. and H., London. 
Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg. 
Tupper, Sir Charles, Bart., London. 
Turquan, M. V., Paris. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool. 
Vannacque, M., Paris. 
Venn, Dr. J., F.R.S., Bournemouth. 
Virgilii, Signor F., Milano. 
Wadlin, H. G., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 
Wagener, Dr. H., Gotha. 
Walras, M. Léon, Switzerland. 
Wells, The Hon. D. A., D.C.L. 
Whitaker, W., Esq., Plymouth. 
Wood, Sir Henry, M.A., London. 
Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Washington. 
Yacoub, Artin, Pacha, Cairo. 
Yakchitch, M. V., Belgrade. 
Yvernés, M., Paris. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
Anthropological Institute. 
Arts, Society of. 

Bankers, Institute of. 
British Association. 

,, Economic Association. 

, iron Trade Association. 
Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 
Civil Engineers Institution of. 
Cobden Club. 

East India Association. 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Howard Association. 

Imperial Federation League. 
Imperial Institute. 

International Statistical Institute 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

» Hospital. 

Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. 
ye Statistical Society. 
- Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. 


Middlesex Hospital. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

», Asiatic Society. 

», College of Physicians. 

» College of Surgeons. 

», Colonial Institute. 

», Geographical Society. 

» Institution of Great Britain. 

» Irish Academy. 

» Med. and Chirurgical Society. 

» Nat. Life Boat Institution. 

» Society, Edinburgh. 

» society, London. 

,, United Service Institution. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry 8o- 

ciety of Ireland. 

Surveyors’ Institution. 
Travelling Tax A bolitionCommittee. 
University College, London. 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Accountant, The, London. 
Athenzum, The, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 
British Trade Journal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 
Commercial World, The, London. 
Darkest Russia, London. 

Economic Review, The, London. 
Economist, The, London. 

Fireman, The, London. 

Insurance and Finance Leader, The. 


The Editors of— 


Insurance Post, The, London. 

Ms Record, The, London. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The 
Machinery Market, The, London. 
Nature, London. 

Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 
Review, The, London. 

Sanitary Record, The, London. 
Shipping World, The, London. 
Statist, The, London. 
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© 4 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


(9, ADELPHI TuRRAcE, STRAND, W.C., Lonpoy). 


T'HOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the “Royal Statistical 
Society,” the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Note A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 

~ land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Notre B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund.” 
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